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PREFACE 


idiium 01' ihm mm |»«blish«Jtl Kt If34, 
I'kttMMs ifec iw lalw-Sily wty %'asl, a« w^cll 

;re fa-rf ’if mMf m»t fit*; o»»t «*f fsliice fr? iftentkMi liere 

■‘■'sAtmt flii: s^resjent Ht'urli, f caiwot do 

tfx?s« fiy ,‘i«!mmart'»fiiig, ihc ohafirvarifUis M‘»mc of 
WtK< w«tt ijod eortiifh so the fir^t editiotJ <*f 

ihr-' hfHtk. 

Rc\. II. Hetm, S. J,. while romtiJCiKln’ig rt «>b«rvcd, 
"Tfik fj>. is rcisl sour-cc of haijh and ^.yisiematk* 

|;rtrt'*kdgc. The micUigeiis umt <d dn*!. it-xl-hnok will 
/!■!..fhi.ihr’.ii.'dcsd s*'* ihe jjt'sunnc hi^tnrica! nictlfod.'*’ 
I‘a.!. fS.sh.stihij ft. S K;snSeN..n ioxuul “the gitncipiii meriT‘ 
..J liic v.f'ii' jn ”i|se -iilftal ptrisny logcther of all xivailahlc 

.-nul weax>nsg n into a cojxnveicxl aetitnni. ’ C. S. S. 
m fiiC InJMH iliiiory, wtoEc. “The cffxxrl l« 

n.jkc th<r 'ti'lMdcsil ijci|MamScd wiish ihe xtiu’CC'* s*** perhsips 

iil.'i* i'v«m' 4 tsci!!?st,t cMitsitSxisSi'nsx xd sh*’- While my 

.rt'Sn s'I'A•'# !M if.i" E tihi'i't vredisex! jnc w'ith having 

iu,.iUd nn 'i«h 3 o;i wilt* •'cnhj'.hicned -kvmpjilhy" anti wiUt 
i*'.|3p«d '‘p*«l»cany sdl »hc hidoncal sources avisiT 
;\hic SO hisn m I t'annus rlimn l»» fiavc done 

Aft fiiv hoof 31 die uuseoinx- oS a real neat felt by 
isrr, aSisir u-tjiiiiise She ’isbjt'vS, I have >»p£ired ntt pain’s 
lo l»fn? dowsx i5tr hcwildcrmy iT material for die 
Hi'nsd'd “i! shr moie carneis ^tudem*-. At the Mune- time 
.,AU* hiM ht:m Uiktn S*» rcprcvclU^ «di points id view on 
i^ordroicrvsiil sopteir*. helping the reader so draw his own 
i'l'jK'lysiifnis. In she word's of Hir Oliver I-odge^ I have 
.Kwd on Stic motto “to know anything thoroughly, nothing 
must be exeUidC'd«** s*'’»^h wlust re"HMll. it is for 
tt%v jiop.ifij.il essiJi.i li* judge, ^ 

Mv uHlelnedtitiss lo iiuthors juh! w'oi'ki eit«I through- 
oirt tlw inuA j'sureater slmst t van spccihealty r^'uuni iu 
ihsi 'Tsori Preihee. The deluded rcfcfences in the fiiainotes 
.«c itisesdcd so he guides to deeper «udy no lew than 

iscknosvledgrnt'uis ol my 'M:niR'e«s„ 
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AKBAR AND TWO MANSABDARS 


















”N» Bfittcly hart an an {nflttfncr Jrt forming « natiow'n mind 

anti a nMir«'<» tfenrat i^'C »» n rriiicnt and tarcM study of Uk past 
history. And it i» hy Ruth otudy ulnnf that an ttnwaBnntn^ and 
ai»prrBtl«.km<« ^ufarshtf* nf thr jtaat!« ri>}»Uml Ity a htjitinmtc amd 
manit' ndtHiiratittn." 

Rc-nuir 

rp, 

t I'X ptrritH! r*r t\\<» .mil half cenltiriw that farm<! the sub* 

j«:( t'f Ibi*. ’,!«*!}! i'i *'W t»f iltc mtni briUiiifU liptH’lH in Ifutiiin History. 
In 152/t. 7/hffH d-tiSn Muhamimd B.'shur, by his viciury over Ihnlhbn 
1 inb in Ute br*t bafsic t*r IVtnipa*. ushcffd in a new era in India and 
.s ne'A' dyiKc-ts t’u ihf ibttnK* uf Delhi, a*'. Henty VII had done in 
f'rtpLmd aftor hi* ifinniph on ihc Sk*bl of Ho.'.voiih inily fariy years 
carlirt {!4Xli I hr Ajic of ihe Mnnhab in India was nieimtrablc in many 
Wats |is«»f ihr Tudois m I-ojtl.ittd. The )irsf l.isk of ihe Iwo .idvcnliiieis, 
ikin’, sn i nylaitt! and H.lhu in Tndi.t, was not dissintihir : htdh hud (o 
make iln-mtcbrs scviue i<i» iheir newly w«m timmes; bolh had to 
foiHcml apulird fliaminmt-, either lepitimale or pretcnlinmi, of the 
ditpstabbsluai pottffs, bojh, !3i bnef, aimed at (he cstablishincni of a 
siKtsip bnl bcjw'adcnt inoiiaiehy, caeii in a tmmtry newly made his 
(VAi!. li Hemy Tudor *‘ 001 ;})! lo win the hcariu of his subjects and bridge 
the gull between two jnjfiapal factions within l-nplaiid by me,uts of his 
ntarriafe with I heabeih o* \wk. likewise ilul a monardt of the Mughal 
dynasty, Akbar. matry a Raipui pttiicess to biing about rapprochement 
between Hiinliis and Muslims in India.' 1 01 a king who sttughf to make 
liimself absolute in ctcry way in I'npland, it was fdi neecssary that he 
stumhl he supreme twer fSHirdi and State, and hence Acts of Hniformily 
and Stiprem.wy were passed, AKbar aimed at the same objective, hut did 
not seek to uiijU’se his roy,t! will with the blood-stained hand of persecu* 
imti. 'Tor ;m Tmptre tuled by one hemi,' he thought, ‘it was a bad thing 
lu hale ttsr members dtuded among iliemscivei ttttt! at variance one with 
the other. We oitgfu, therefore, to bn'iig them all into onr, but in such a 
fashion that they should be om- and uH, wuih (he great advantage of not 
iosing wh.ii IS good iti any otic religion, while gaining whatever is better 
ill another, bi that way lumoiir would fsc rendered to God, peace would 
he giseii lo t!sc peoples, and sceurity to Site limpirc.'* 

* Itaitoli, i'iiea tiy V, A. Smith in AUm fhf Gmil pp, 211-12, 



2 j Mughal Empira in htiin 

These parallels, striking as they are, may not he pressed too ckwelv. 
In the first place, there was an essential clififcrence in detail in the twn 
peoples and countries. Secondly, the comparison or contrast is not 
always between two individuals and exactly contemporaneous monrtrclss, 
but primarily between the general circumstimees and achicicmcnfs 
of two dynasties and countries. Yet few can read of Akhar and 
Elizabeth, or even of Jahangir and James I. without being f^trangly 
reminded of certain resemblances or dissimilarities. The detjlli of 
Elizabeth (1603) in England, and Akbar (1605) in India, placed on their 
respective thrones successors who had much in cominon in their personal 
composition ; both James and Jahangir were notorious for the Tiiisture of 
oppo.site elements in their character. The coiilcmporary <»r ‘the 
fool in Christendom,’ who was ‘laborious over trifles and a tritkr where 
serious labour was required,’ is tlui.s described by V. A. S'mitli : Jahi'inf'lr 
“was a strange, compound of tenderne,ss and cruelty, justice am! c.tpriec. 
refinement and brutality, good sen.se and childishness.’’* The generation 
after the death of each of the.se witnessed a civil war in hnih cuuntrics ; 
though in one it was merely a fratricidal struggle for Ihc throne, and in 
another a war of liberation against the tyranny of the crown, {» both 
countries there was no longer benevolence left about the iiionitrdiy. hjH 
only despotism. The puritanical Aiirangzlb and the puritanical ('rttinwcll, 
"despite essential differences, had many a stern trait in comrwm that 
evoked natural revulsion and reaction in each ease. Tlie later Stuar!«, 
like the later Mughals, were but iiigloriou.s represcntaiisc'. of liicir 
respective houses. Here the paralleks diverge, perhaps to meet again in 
our present struggle for political liberation, which is but an enlarged 
edition of England’s own example copied in India with local adaptations. 

In 1688, when by her Glorious Revolution, England was on the 
sure road to complete political emancipation, Aurangzlh was busy digging 
his own grave in the Deccan ; and from the death of Aiirangzlb ( 1707 } 
to the extinction of his Empire was not a far cry. “As some imperial 
corpse,” writes Lane-Poole, “preserved for ages in its dread scclusiort, 
crowned and armed and still majestic, yet falls to dust at the mere breath 
of heaven, so fell the Empire of the Mughal when the great tusme that 
guarded it was no more.”^ In 1707 also England and Scotland came ehwc 
to each other, and produced two-thirds of the Union Jack (the .symbol of 
Britain’s Imperial expansion) by a combination of the white flag of .St, 
Andrews and the red cross of St. George. But when England was llius 

* Smith, The Oxford History of India, p, 387. 

® Lane-Poole, Mediaeval India, p. 411. 
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integrating, the Mughal Empire was fast disintegrating. When in 17.W 
Nadir Shah took away the Peacock Throne ofShfih Jahiin from Delhi, he 
despoiled, not merely the imperial capital of its wealth hut .also the iffl|Krial 
crown of its prestige. In 1761, after the tliird battle of Pampas, tw 
Elphiiistone observes. "The history of the Mughal Empire closes of itself: 
Its territory is broken into separate slates ; the capital is deserted : the 
claimant to the name of Emperor is an exile and a dependant while a new 
race of conqueror.s has already commenced its career, which may again 
unite the Empire under better auspices than before."' 

Though the Mughal Emperors continued to bear the name and wear 
the crown for long after their virtual extinction, their phantom figurtH 
were only the lingering shadows of a glory that was already pasi, a 
hundred years after the third battle of ITinipat, the last of the house of 
Hfihur and Akbar died in exile in Rangoon, in l«(i2, at (he age (<f eighty- 
seven, having been arrested in l.y57 by I.ieiiicnani Hudson of the 
intelligence Department, tried and convicted like an orditiary felon in 
•lanuary 1H5.S, and sent to C'alcuita and (hence to ITangoon. .Such w,is 
llic fate of Bahadur .Slulh "the gm/r emperor", Only 250 years earlier, 
in the last year of Akbar’s life, the first English atnb.issadof, John 
Mildenllall, had come to the Court of the Clrand Mughal as a mere 
suppliant with flickering hopes of success : in 16K5, only eighty years aficr 
the death of Akbttr, the English under direction of .Sir Josiah (Tild. "ihc 
masterful chtiirman or governor of the Company, who was ambiiknis 
(and) aimed at laying ‘the Foutidalion of a large, well-grounded, sure 
English dominion in Itulia for all time to come'., persuaded King James If 
to sanction the dispatch of ten or twelve ships tif war with iiislnictions 
to seize and fortify Chittagong. The expedition, rashly planned aird 
unfortunate in cxeculion, was an utter failure, .Subsequently, in 16HK, the 
English found themselves obliged to abandon Bengal nl(opcllier."f But 
time brought about a sudden transformation in the situation, the details 
of which need not be traced here. /I'hc year of the third battle (T Panipal 
also saw the final di.scomfilurej/f the Ercncli in India, while the f tiglEh 
had already become masters onkngal. As Smiili puts it, "The ttaders 
who fled in terror to f''uUa in .func 1756, were the masters of i* rich 
kingdom exactly twelve months later." He also observe.s, "The collapse 
of the Empire came with a suddenness which at first sight may seem 
surprising, But the .student who has acquired even a moderately souml 
knowledge of the history will be surprised that the Empire lasted so Song 

' F.lpliinsione, History of India, p. 753. 

“ .Smiilt, (ip. nV., p. aqy. 
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rather than because it collapsed suddenly.”^ 

The causes of the decline and fall of the Mughal Erupire uill be 
described and discussed in their proper place in the body of this work. 
Here it may be only pointed out that, since the character and Mrengih 
of the whole structure depended almost entirely upon the genius of the 
Emperor himself, the deterioration of the Empire went hand in hand will) 
the corruption of the Emperor’s personal character and capacity. The 
Empire was strong and flourishing when the personality at its centre 
possessed strength and genius ; it became weak and oppressive when th-it 
central figure itself fell a prey to all kinds of vicious influences. A 
character study of the Emperors themselves must, therefore, find ,in 
important place in the scheme of our work ; their character wav the 
epitome of the character of the Empire at every stage. Butin judging 
them, we should never forget that they were cssenlially the prochictv of 
their age, and as E. C. Diitt says, “We should never make the mistake 
of comparing the XVI and XVII centuries with the XIX and XX cenlurir'i, 
cither in Europe or in India ; and wc must never forget that administra¬ 
tion was rude and corrupt, and administrators were arbitrary and oppres¬ 
sive all over the world in the olden days. But making allowance for this, 
we may look back on Mughal rule in India with some reasons for 
gratification.” 

Nevertheless, writers are not rare who have judged even Akbar. ilic 
greatest of the Mughals, by absolute rather than contemporary standards, 
and tripped into making very disparaging remarks botir about the subject 
of their criticism and the country to which he belonged. A true histoiicai 
spirit ought to view in their proper historical perspective, before judging 
men and nations too .severely. In trying to represent the past of a country 
sympathetic insight into the peculiar genius and traditions of the people 
is an indispensable virtue, the lack of which often results in the distortion 
of the true import of facts, if not of the facts themselves, It will not do to 
judge the builders of the Taj and Fatehpur-Sikrl by modern .standards and 
declare them hideous monuments of imperialistic and capitalistic exploita¬ 
tion of the masses. It will not do to denounce Akbar on the authority of 
either BadaCinl or the Jesuits alone, any more than it is permissible to 
idealise him on the sole authority of Abul-Fazl. An imparcial historian 
ought to weigh and consider all available sources of information, and 
where they seem to speak with a dubious voice reserve judgment rather 
than take sides and condemn too hastily. 

Looking at the Grand Mughals from such a standpoint, one can 

1 Ibid. 



Inlritfliicliim 


easily agree vvitli S. M. lidwarde'i, and asiscH, “Yet Hicy tsscrc preal 
despite their faiJings and frailties, and when msc iann frwn the i 'kl 
catalnguc of liicir defects to consider the unique jiiandcur i»f i aldipw* 
Sikri, the supreme beauty of the Taj Mahal and the Mf>ii iiir 

magnificence of the Agrii and Dellii palaces, and the rate ivcaUls of f Rtmial 
and calligraphic art, which owed its excellence u* (heir guidance am! 
inspiration, one feels inclined to re-echo tiic words of the lady Marcdsalc 
of I-rance concerning a peccant memherof the old noblesse nd ihe cifktcaiih 
century ; ‘Depend upon it, Sir, Ciod thinks twice hcfojc diunumf a ns.oi of 
that quality !’ The fame which they achieved in their owti a 5 :e. and cUsscii 
will endiu'c, Was tlic natural corollary of their marked intclictlii.ihts,*'^ 

The virtues as well as the vices of the (iiatid MitgiiaK in liidja v««e 
not a peculiar product of the tropics ; their spiritual doubles weie to be 
found in I'iunce, Prussia, and Russia, to mention only ilieir suMst 
standing eontemporarics. (.mus XtV lived betsveen int.'-t T!5 ; t ledeiKk 
William I from 171d-bl; Ircdcrick tlic tiiv.u. ! * hi-h«), .(iidPctrj tin- 
Cireal from 16X2-1725. I hey were .ill c.tst in the-..imc mould, atu! >imS 
not he individually studied. “Louis XIN'." wiite*. Mi, 11. fL WeSL , “ rj 
u paUcni for all the kings of Ihirope. His prev.nliu:* ot cupalom swiv 
splendour. His great palace at Versailles was the cin,y am) .sdrtiir.uiojj of 
the svorld, lie piaivoked a universal imit.itum. Lverv kiiij! and pnnecki 
in liuropc was building his owm Versailles as much iw.voiid his av 

his .subjects aiui credits would permit, l-vcrswlieie the iiobihtj, rclniih oi 
extended their chateaux to the new pattern, A gteal rndtotr, ..d'bcanlifid 
and elaboiMle fabrics and fumidiings dcvdopcil. liu- Iiimiii«*h'. ,iH'. 
nourished everywhere; sculpture in al.ibastcr. faience, gill ivoniLsutiik, 
metal-work, stamped leather, much music, niagiiiiicem paimme. beauiiUil 
printing and buildings, fine cookery, fine vintagcH, 

“Amidst the mirrors and tine furniture went di.!«;;,c laccot 
‘gentlemen' in vast powdered wigs, silks and iaccs, poised npoii Ijieh rr*l 
heels, supiwrled by mwa/ing canes; ami still mme womhniul 
under lowers of powdered hair and wearing vast cxpatistons of vpi and 
sutin sustained on wire. Through it all postuied the gie.i! 1 ums, Use son 
of his world, unaware of the meagre and sulky and britcr Lives th.d 
watched him from those lower darknesses to which Ins Mitisimic dul mu 
penetrate, 

“It was a part-iitid an csccllcnt j'ail o( the pose of the t ii-iiid 

Monarchy to patronise literature and the sciences.Ltmis ,\tV ikcoi.itcd 

his court with poets, playwrights, philosup!ier.s and scientdic men.” 

* Edwardcs uiid Garreli, /ttf/e /n hiJia, p, J3U. 
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There was aaother side to the picture. ‘‘Grciit luiniher** <4 h!> 
sober and valuable subjects were driven abroad by his 

tions, taking arts and industries with them.Under liis rule were cjfHfd 

out the ‘dragonnades’, a peculiarly nialignaiii and circclu.d form of 
persecution. Rough soldiers were quartered in the houses of the i*r<ttcs> 
tauts, and were free to disorder the life of tlicir hosts ant! insult iiscsr 
womankind as they thought fit. Men yielded (o that sort of 
who would not have yielded to rack and lire." 

Such was the nature of the Grand Monarcliy in tlic licydaj of !{•- 
power in France. In the period of its decline, it vvas ntq wiliL: iht 
degraded specimens of the Mughals. Louis XIV died eight jeass .dfcit 
the death of Aiirangzib, and was succeeded by his grandson I.iU!!;. .W. 
“an incompetent imitator of hi.s predecessor’s magnificciice. He pon-d as 
a King, but his ruling passion was that common ohscs'.ioii td our fiiui, 
the pursuit of women, tempered by a superstitious fear ol lie!!. fboA 
such women as the Duchess of Chateaurau.x, Madame dc Pompadour, .ind 
Madame du Barry dominated the pleasures of tlic King, and ho’w wars 
and alliances were made, provinces devastated, thousands of people killed, 
because of the vanities and spites of these creatures, and lunv all jSie publu. 
life of France and Europe was tainted with intrigue and ptosliluii»m .ii.d 
imposture because of them, the reader must learn from the mentinis of 
the time.”i 

Students of Mughal history would do well to con over these eamcm- 
porary standards in Europe when they read of the magtulkencc, the 
autocracy, and the corruption of the Grand Monarchy in India, Ihcn 
they will read ‘not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take Sor 
granted, but to weigh and consider.’ (^Bacon.) 


1 

Ed, 1930). 


H. G, Wells, 


The Outline of World History, pp. 816-21 (Cassell. Popular 




India as Babur Found Her 


‘It is ft femnrkftlily fine eountey; ft i** quite it diircrent wurid itim- 

pared with our eountricii.’ 

So wi'iUc Biibur in his 'J'u:uk or a work whicts };lpitiiss!nrtc 

clKiraolciiscs as '‘almost the only piece of real history in ksia".* ll is tlii: 
wiH’k, besides, of “a man of genius and obscisaiion, and piescnts Ins 
counlrynicn and coiitempnruries in their appearance, mannas, pm stilts, 

and actions, as clearly as in a niirroi.In Ihihur the iiitiues, dress, 

tastes, and habits of each individual iiunHkiccd ate dc'Ciihed with siu,h 
mimilcness and reality that wc seem to hte anumir tiicm. and to know 
their persons us well us we do their chai.icleis. ilis dcu'ijplion-* id tin* 
Countries he visited, tlieir scenery, climme, produdions. and vunks of ail 
and industry, arc more full atid aceuiale lh,(n will, perh.ip'., be found, m 
eipial .space, ill any modern traveller; and consideiing tlic ciaiimst.ince . 
in which they were compiled, ate truly surprising.”’ 

Such as It is, it is straiir'c that no historian ofMugh.il Indw li.is 
Ihougiu lit to commence his description of the countiy, in ilic Inst tjuaitct 
of the sisteeiilli century, with the live pictures given hj the I'oimdct td 
the dynasty in his Memoirs. 

‘Iliiulusiiui,’ writes lialuir, ‘is .Hiliiati'ii in tin: Isl, diid and Jhil 
cliiiiatcsc No part ui it is in the 4th, Ji, N a 
Naturtil Oondhtom remarkabty {iliv coviiUiy. It is fpiiii' a diSinrul 
world, roiiiparcd with uitr coiintrirs. Us hills and 
riv'cis, its forests and plains, its animals and pl.iiits, its inlubitaiiis ,uic| 
their huiRuagt;.*t, its winds and rains, aie all of a dilferrnt natnie. Y«.u 
have no sooner passed the river Siiulh than the umntiy, the tier*,, sSjr 
stone.s, the wandering: trihes, the mumina and customs of the propir ,ue 
emirely those of lUiidustan.' 

Ills lirst experience of this strange land, however, was nut unlike 
that of any other stranger. He thought, 'The cinmiiy and tovvnsof 
Hindustan are extremely Uj[jly'. All its towns and kinds have a uniform 
look : its gardens have no walls: the greater part of it is a level plain. 
The banks of its rivers and .streams, in ctmseqwence of the lUshing of the 
torrents that descend during the rainy season, are worn deep into the 


^ fclphinsioac, up, cll., p, 43S. 
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channel, which makes it generally dillicull and IrtuiMcsinnc itj cr*^v.. sisem. 
In many places the plain is covered by a thorny brnsh-uotidSt''sah a 
degree that the people of the purj<tmiix, relying on these hociiiv, lak: 
shelter in them, and trusting to their inaccessible situation, often iioniinuc 
in a slate of revolt, refusing to pay their faxes, 

‘The climate during the rains is very pleasaist. Of? !«)snc das is 
rains ten, fifteen, and even twenty times. During ihc raiisy scavor* hishkI.s- 
tion.s come pouring down all at once and from rivers, even »i pl.u,cs wlkie. 
at other times, there is no water. While the rains coriliituc on lire gt.nHHL 
the air is singularly delightful, jn so much that nothing can surpass jis 
soft and agreeable temperature. 

‘Its defect is that the air is rather ituiisl and damp. Duiijig the 
rainy seasmn yon cannot shoot, even with the bow of our voiiiitrs and jt 
becomes quite useless; tlic coals of mail, books, clothes, ami (muiture, ail 
feel the bad effect of the moisture. The liouscs, loo, suifer (i otn md hemp 
substantially built. 


‘There is pleasant enough weather in the winter and summer, .m well 
as in the rainy season ; but then the north wind alway.s blow s. .md titefc (s 


an excessive quantity of earlli and dust Hying about. When the 
at hand, this wind blows live or six linic.s with excessive xiolencc, 

a quantity of diust (lies about that you cannot sec one {iiiuthc). 
this aiullil, 


r.MUs ,ue 

and such 
I’licy coll 


It glows warm during I'diinis and Uvnmi, but not so waim as to 
become intolerable. The heat cannot be compared to the heal o« Ihdlh 
and Kandahar. It is not above half so warm ns in these Plnt'cs.' 

Nevertheless, The chief excellence of Hindfistan is that it is o Digc 

Economic Conditions h^s ubundancc of gold and silver. 

, , Another convenience of Hindustan h that the work¬ 

men of eveiy profession and trade arc innumerable, and without end. Tot 

any work of any employment there is always a set ready, to whom (he 

same employment and trade have descended from father to son for ages/* 
Hhe of rZ:T 

says, ‘was that corn, clothes and Ibrdldm'si limr,' it 

than they had ever been known to 1 I ^f^”jcrclmndi.sc were <;I(r,ijjrr 
in the time of Sultan AlS-clS Khi i 'V 

el.e w.. .1,, 


E. & D,. The History of India as told by Its Om Historians, IV, 


pp. 221-23. 



India as Ilahur Found Her [ y 

lell ill the exact tjuaiitiiy vvliicli was iimledi anti thr rn»jJ 5 i were 
qucntly hixuiianl, aiitt [intclucc increased tenfold Irevctud the tisiial pru- 

IKirtion. A rrsprclahlc man with a Family dependent on him 

obtain wages at the rale of five lunlat a nionlli, A liotseman rereived from 
twenty to thirty ikmkas) as his inonthiy pay. If a travellfr wished to 
proceed from Delhi to Agra, one hahluli would, wiili tlie grealesl ease, 
sufliec for the expenses of liiniself, his hor.se, and cseotld* 

Allowance being made for overstatement, this should enable us In 
visualise the eoniparativc tdlluence of the period. An account of the 
political condition of the country will complete the descriplton of India 
as Bfibur found her in 1526 a. n. 

The capital of Hindustan,’ writes Hiibur, *is Delhi, l-toin (he time 
of Sultiin Shihabu-d-din Ghori to the end of Sultan 

Pohtic$il Condition v ,, - ti .» , , 

riro/. Slud) s tune, the greater part t'f Hindustan was 
in llic posse.ssioii of tlic Emperor of Delhi. .\i the period when I ctoi* 
tiuci'cd that country (i\e Musalniati kings and tuai Pagans exercised royal 
authority, .‘\lthuugh there ucie mtiny snitill and incoiisidcrahlc Hdi\ and 
Rajas in llie hills and winnly country, yet tliese were the chief and the 
only ones of impoi lance.’® 


A—Mf.sAL.MA.N Mrit;.K 

1, Di lhi ‘One ol these powers was the Afghans, whose govciii» 

mem included the capital, and cMciulcd fumi Ualirah to Bihar.Sultan 

Halilol Lodi Afghan, and his son Sultan Sikandar.seired the throne of 

Delhi, its well as that ol Jauiipur, and miucetl bolli kingdoms under one 
govermnem.’ 

^ 2. Hujariii flic second prince was Stdtan Muhanimad Mu/alfar, 
in Gujarat. He luul dc(nu'tcd this life a fess days before Sultan Ihrahitn's 
delcat fat Piinipal, 1526). He tvas a prince \ve!I-.skilk’d in learning, and 
fond ol leading the liiiilis (or traditions). He wa.s constantly employed in 
writing the Kuraii. Hiey call this race Tang. Their ancestors were cup- 
bearcis to the .Sulltin Mro/ that has been mentioned, and his famify. 
Alter the death of PiroA they took posse.ssion ol the throne of Ciujarat.’ 

3 , IhihimiiHs- '1 \k third kingdom is that of the Hahiminls in the 
Dekhin, but at the picsem time the Sultan,s of the Dekhiu have no 
authority or [uiwer lelt. All the dilfcrenl districts of their kingdom have 
been seized by their must powerlul nobles ; and when the prince needs 
anything, he is ohiigeri to ask it of his own Aiit'ir\.' 

4. Malm) ‘The fourth king was Sultan Mahmud, who reigned in 
the country of IVIalwa. whiclt they likcwfisc cad Mandu. This dynasty was, 

' P, A; I)., up. lii., pp. 47*65. 

® INiL, p, 259. 



jg j * Mu^hul Erniiirp in hulin 

tlieKhiljl, RanaSaiika, a Pagan, had defeated them and (HOificJ a 
number of their provinces. This dynasty also had hectiinc wcalii. 

5. Bengal—Ths lifth prince was Nusral .Shah, in tlic hfHgduii) of 
Bengal, His father had bean king of Dcngal, and a <>l the 

name of Sultan Alaii-d din. He had attained this throne IscrcdiSary 
succession. It is a singular custom in Bengal (ho\\cu*i ) that ihfi'i' t% iiifit 

of hereditary descent in succession lo the stnvivigniy .Hh««-u7 fjth fiu 

king and succeeds in placing himself on that throne, is intmedHiich n< 

/edged oj/ci/ig;...the people of Bengal say, “Wcare laithful to tin! Ihfonv : 
whoever Alls the throne we arc obedient and true to it." As lor snst.sntc. 
before the accession of Nusrat Sliah'.s father, an Abyssinian t Mu/.sJf»si 
Shah Habshi), having killed the reigning king, mounted the throne, and 
governed the kingdom for some time (three years). .Sull.ui A!.tu-d vhr. 
killed the Abyssinian, ascended the throne, and was acknoulciigcd .f- Krug, 
After Sultan Alau-d din’s death, the kingdom devolved by succession u* 
his son, who now reigned.’^ 

‘The five kings who have been mentioned’, says Habuf,‘.itc gteal 
princes, and are all Musaluians, and possessed of formidable armies,' 

B—HINDU KlNtJ.S 


1. P(/oyri;iagcjr--‘The most powerful of the Pagan princes, in pihui 
of territory and army, is the Raja of Bijanagar,’ 

2. Afwrtr—‘Another is Rdnu Sanka, who has attained ins present 
high eminence, only in these later tinic.s‘, by Ills own raloiir and his swtird, 
His original principality was Chitor. During the confusion tliul ptev.riled 
among the princes of the kingdom of Mandu, he seized u number of 
provinces which had depended on Mandu, such as Rantpur (RanEambhiir t, 
Sarangpur, Bhilsan, and ChauderL’ 

‘There were a number of other Bdis unci MJiis on the border.s and 
within the territory of Hindustan ; many of whom, on account of their 
remoteness, or the difficulty of access into their country have never sub¬ 
mitted to the Musalman K.ings.’*‘ 

Such, in brief, is the description of India that wc arc able to gaihei 
from the writings of Babur him.scir. Very little is 
’^'^'^'^ssary to be added lo make tlte situation, at the 
time of his invasion, more clear. 

naturalSt^aHc ilisposUitm and sitonR 
nauirai aiicctions, tor ho iiQt only refrained ftoiw a ivyinii, mut hvliMvi i>r imnri'ionint* hw 

his rather fiacflnade for them * Hrnuimed a 
Lodi, and shelterecl many an Afglian chief who fled from fVihi 
after the battle of Pauipat. and bestowed fiefs upon then" ffe 500^ Otilb^ 

bffoundl’n Ch If, belw’'® ^^ainst Babur, further details ofwliieh will 

® E, & D.’, op. oil., pp. 259-62. 


Babiir’a Omissions 



Imliu tw Bahur Fimnd Jlcr 


I’ir&t may he puiiiied nul the hy H.ilnn »4 the Usiftthhfij* i4 

K.lntiidcf'h, Orisi-a, Sindh and Kashmir. Wjih the hnmer H.ihur had 
notliing to do: Khiindesh enjoyed a quiet prosperity under its I Ardkhi 
(Musalmanj ruler; and Orissa (HinduJ was engaged in cmn.iani warfare 
with Ikngal in the north and Vijayanagar in the south- Sindh was rtded 
by the Sumana Jams until 1520. Then SlniU Heg Arglum. being driven 
away by Bubur from Kandaiuir. took possessiot? of it. His son .SIndi 
Hussein was defeated by Babur in 1527. Kashmir was a prey {i> iiucnud 
factions ; its nobles set up and pulled down puppet princes as it smkd 
their interests. Muhammad Shfili ruled Kasliinir. from 1409 to 1.^20. with 
the help of his miuister Malik Kiiji Chukk. In the latter yeat the minsstet 
tocrtlirew hb master, to be himself overthrown in tiun. wttJtia nine 
months, by rivals who obtained help from Babm*s olhcers, l ater. h>ns< 
ever, the factious nobles made emnmon cause against their enemy .md 
forced the Mujdiuls to retiic into the ibmj.ih. 

Secondly, even of the iiiierN and kingdoms meiuiontd by Balnir. 
it is woitli while to add a little moic iiiforination. Among the eoiiiew- 
poiary ruler.s of India Babur has chosen hi make special mcnlion (if the 
Raja of 'Bijanagar' and ‘Ratia Sankii*. He citaraciciiscs the lotmcj a-, 
'the most poweifiil of the Pagan princes in point of terriloi.v .ind .tuny'*, 
but iicverllielcss, lie was too distant front Baiun for furltiei notice, ‘Hie 

latter liad 'attained his present iiigii einincnce,. by his own valour and 

his sword.’ 'Iliis viiliuir ami swoid. iiowcvei, wcie. soon tried ag.otisl 
Babur liiinself and foiiiHi wanting. Besides tielVaiiiU! the R.iti.i .it Kh.isiu.i 
iMai'cli 1527). 'In the yeai 93.1 u., by the divine lavtun in liie sp.uc 
ul a few hours, I look by stvuiii ('handen. which was comni.imk'd 
by Maidiini Riio (.Vledini Rail, one of the liiphcst and most diMinpuisljcd 
of Rana .Sanka’s oiBccr.s, put all the Pagans t«i the sword, ami from the 
mansion of lio.sliiity which it had long been, converted it into the mansion 
of the I'uith,'^ as will be lieieafiei more fully detailed. 

' The lanpio: at VijityaititRar comptiseil ('MOioilh »hr whoh' oS 0^- 
MiKliiw, Myswe iiml all lUhci .Slates in ilic iH-mnsiit.i W tien KoOni.i Ih --.i R.Oit ionj'ta 
aniniisi tsaiiiil Adil ,S)),(!i of (oi the po'.scwion u! the Rai.lmr iioan,'*»fs i'Hh 

May. 1*^211, his iiiins eonsnietl ot V'U.MhKt mtiinuv, .v^.raHK.uaiiy, .imt 'VSt 
besides an iiinanmied Imsi ol eampTollowers. eie Doinmjj'.i I'ae.. Use PoitjipwM- 
visitor (0 Kiislin.i R.ivak capital, eonsuteteJ Vij.oaiiiiji.ir "ihc he,t prinukd vOv m ihc 
world'; aiul the Kmn liimsell Tiy r.stiK iigic.ucr t,Old Ilian am hv umsoii ei vdui lie 
lai-ssesses m aniues, and lotiioins: lie is ilie naa-t feated arid peth.! King, ilod eoidd 
possildy he. dK-fiiul oi disposition and very tneoy; he o. one (h.n Hid.-, to fiosiwr 
lureisincrs and leceives them KmUlv, .tsknut •'haut all dien aflaus, wh.ne.o Owu -. 011 * 
lion may he lie is a nieaier niler ami a man ofmuch uisnet; jiaSlam jiai jvrloj w 
all things, but siihteciul to midden Ids of rage.' (.Smith, o/i. t ii. to.i.Il 

» P. & 1)., op.rm.p, 
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Babur’s unconscious tribute to Krislina iXna Rjv.t Vmv.jia.ijtiit 
(1509-29) was well (Jcsciv-cd. Though fin?, gsxal printc 
Condition of Souti qP Soutli India did not come inlin ditcs S anslucl 
with the Mughal invader, he i\ worjin ut icmcin- 
brance because of his relations with the Haliin.itiis who aie HieHliujuxi fn 
Biibur. 

‘But at the present lime the Sultans of tlic Deklnit/lu* tnih 
‘have no authority or power left. All the dilfcrcnt districts of then isnii- 
dom have been seized by their most powerful nobles . anil when the 
prince needs anything, he is obliged to ask it of liis iwn 4.' The 
disruption of the Bahnianls was among other reasons, due Ss' the 
pressure of Vijayanagar, which, in its turn, was to fall a prev to Mu .djo.uj 
hostility within half a century {1565) of the exliiiction of l!a!)m.un a . a 
single independent kingdom. 

The last of the independent Ualimani's wa.s Muhiniid .ShaiM 
1518), under whom the kingdom split up : Ilijapiir was the la .1 I.. ti 
up the Adil Shah! (1489); next came the Imad .Sli.dii of Hciar <MyUj, 
After the death of Mahmud Shah (1518), lour puppet piinco were set up 
successively at Kulbtirgii, the Bahmani capital, by Amu Band the 
Minister. Not content with this, Bur!d liimlly established the unkpeii- 
dent Barid Shah! of Bldar in 1526, the year of Babur’s victiuy over 
Ibrahim Lodi. 


Ferislita describes the situation well; ‘In the \r,ii 

upon wiiidi Ismail Add Hlodj 
Burh n Nizain Shah, Kutb Shah, (wlio was to luuiid thr siwlu i4 

ambassadors to his cumt. Katecm-ulJ.ai d.i 4 ..I 
tn ^ com])anioiis, in disguise, wUfiprtisu.u 

0 the Emperor, setting forth, that his kingdom had lieeu uiinjird .uni 
his person confined by rebellious servants ; offmang, if ,h< I 
Delhi would relieve him from Iiia dktresqe/U:f,.-,m . i ' s ^ 

knowledge nf AmTr Rarta u cdmiiH; to the 

making his escape to his uncle tall Add ShJ 

Shah of Ahmaclnagar Kalcen^^ulla 

and with him endfd the dynasty of BaUnmni? 

The Deccan was thus preoccupied at the time of n-ihi.t' 

^ Briggs, II, pp. 558-59. 
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struggles hclvvcca the varioiK priiu'c; and fact ion** tSminl ’< 

Shia ; Dcccani i*. horcignenk-'Arah, TiiiA, PcrM-in, \higha!, and 
AhyssinianK- 'all cnnlrihtuii!}! thcit share Id vvcaLcri amt paralyse »Iif 
Cfuiiitiy hy intrigue, fight, aiul assassin.iiKnr.’ 

The Portuguese were a new clement in South Irah.sH poljiiC'-, 
dc (tiuna opened a new era. as well as a new prohlem, for itufia. b’, 
reaching Calicut in ld*n. Ifis countiymen muiii Kvainc a itni’ajH,c Id 
the Muslim pilgrims biuiml lor .tcdd.t ; fltsw aKo became a iitriiatfc b* ihi* 
Musalman kingdoms bordering mr the Aiabian Sea. In 1510, Alhuijiicrriiic. 
tlieir intrepid Ctovernnr, comiucred (ioa, then ilse principal part in the 
Biji'ipur territory. In 153(1. llic year itt svhich Il.ibur ibed, lhc> .issenihlnS 
a large fleet at Bombay, pruccedtd to Dam.m and captured i! '‘1 he entry 
of this European nnsiliciil power.*' indeed.‘‘created an tin-'Ctthnp nu'Sot” 
both in the commercial and poliiic.il life of Indi.r/’ 

North India was in no better position n* oiler elTeciivc resiaaHce to 
Con<HtIonofNnr«h ftc iitvadcr. Uotit M.dw.i and (iip.K.'n were coM’ 
ttoita ijiiuiy \v,ir widi the Raj]niiv under R ina SarijM 
and Medini Rtii. In noiihei' u M.iiv..-., p.iiit, ui.ol-,, i-if U. ip'i’ I..;;! d 
^TiT^ttgrabTc as^n ?;tne y, Malindul TT.'if.e ieM".|;,'' :■ . t to■■ li.'.u- ■ / 

Babur's invasion, had secured the tlimne against his riv.iK, with the help 
of Medini R;ii. .Subsequently, jealous of the Rajputs, Ise tried to pel nd 
of Ihcin with the assisiame of Mu/afEu Shah 11 of tiujar.it. Kledini H.ii 
secured the aid of Rami Sangi ami indicted .» defeat upon the Musalmans. 
Mahmud was wounded and c.iplurcd but vdiivalrou K le .loied to Ins 
throne. Yet. when Mu/alfar of < iujar.it died, in 15,30. M.ihiiuui uinviscly 
suppoitcd Cti.iiul Klj.oi ivoiingej smi of Miu'.df.u j .UMinst his ahleii eWes 
brother Bahadur Sh.ih. a penalty for ills b.:.' ii. ■ t! .■ -.i.my. 
Bahadur .Slulli annexed Miilw.i to his own kiiigdo iii iii l,s3l. 

Bahadur Sh.di. \3Ii(i was to it\ e<*nciusions with H.Vhur's w.rs 
growing finmidablc, unnoticed by the Miiglvd invader. In 15M. lip, 
father Mu/alfar Sluili had supplied .-\l.un Kfi.in. an uncle of Ihr.ihi'in I odi. 
w’ilh a sjnall foice and a Mini of money to contend for the shronc of 
Delhi, Hut Bahadur .Shah himself, being diss.itislied with his fattier, 
souglii his foiiune under Ibi.iluin f.otii, m 153!0, when the latter vvas 
preparing for lu\ fatal siitipt'le. While ihe (iujaKiti advcnlurrr disiiniuusitcd 
himsdf in llie pielinumuy skiinusbing ae..diisl the Mugh.ib. Sse did not 
persist for Kmj! ; evidently he was'-cared away by his patron's je.shms;.. 
Then he retreated to .launpur. where he heard of hi-, rasher’s dsatl!. ant! 

* Hij.ipiir aiiiiK' losi in.UiK) kil'eit in rlw haotc oj K,,(i.Snn, I'sili M.o, I**20 
“ C‘<imfiru/(;i‘J/i^fin y Ilf f/iJm, Ul, p -1 "i Joait-'oS Poiifft'/jns’ t’oli.), ni 
Iniiia, see Kniiih, tyt. a'f , pp J.rN.f-l. 
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'ifu^hnl Empir*^ *’« hidiit 


hastened home. There he busied himself wiih seeoriiu? lii* s'.sjht'f". 
and extending his influence In the south by 

political alliances with rival princes of llcrlr and Kfsatsdrsii Hkf.f? 

and Ahmadnagar. In 1529, lie also .sheltered .him Mr«»/f-f Sindh 
had been driven away by Shah Beg Arghun. the fugitrie froan 
already mentioned (p. 11 above). In 1530. he tcreived wsdci- hr. rr^Ser- 
tion Afghan refugees from Delhi ;aiid fortilied Dsn .ipaifut liie D'r!aps»f-e 
who had just taken Daman. 


In Rajpiitana, RSna Sanga for Sangrama Kiiigh'. wh»! jirfcntif 


'ri ih 


throne of Mewar (Chitor) in 1509, contmUed directly ituhr«l3> ?!sr 
entile resources of Rajasthan. ‘Highly thousand iiorn’k vc\rn Rihh’r r=f 
the highest rank, 104 chieftains with 500 war-clcphanh. followed Hnt« 
the field.’ In Jiis reign Mevviir reached the /enillt of kr glory. 1 iRhtcen 
pitched battles he fought against the kings of DeHu and \Hilw.i : no fki r ? 
could face him in Hindustan. According to Sheikh ‘/.ain. ’Thw- w.c. no} 
a single ruler of the first rank in all these great coumrirs bve Drflsi 
Gujarat, and Miindu, who was able to make head ;»|;,unvf h„i- 1 hr 
banners of the infidel fiaunted over two lumdrcd miies mh.hnai fn 
peopleof the Faith. 

_ Finally, we come to the kingdom of Delhi. Iinluds p.htkvd ,:mur of 
gravity. When Ibrahim Lodi succeeded lo bis fatlieris thnniy. 

Yadgar says, 'Many nobles became aware of the kings hekk d!sp,n.sriu« 

and raised the standard of opposition.'^ He disgusta! Im tube hv jus 
pride, and alarmed his cliiofs by lii.s .suspicious and tjnumol tonper 
torn these causes his reign was coiUmually disturbed hv rrhrlliMfj-. M 
fte commencement of it (1517) one of his brothers was proclaimed kmc ’o, 

executed by Ibrahim, who imprisoned his other hrotlicrs for life A chid' 
KM,..„d wa. killed I,. h.„|e. 
ank ai d governors of provinces w'crc executed for their share ip 
transactions. Others were put to death on suspicion ; -ornt. were serndH- 
made away with after being imprisoned ; and one was a.sassimucd .it ll!v 

dis^ffectPf«ceeding.s spread general distrust and 
isaffect on , various chiefs revolted, and the whole of the Mstcrn nirt of 

Da... ;;:r t.,r: ,1;:,:;:" 

I vr**'""""-I’l’- IM-'- 

® Elphinstone, op. cii., p, 420. 
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Sanga : “The Empire t»f Delhi was in confii'-irm ; in h;»] heenme the pres 
oftlic Wrongest; and the Ibrmer successes and mi||ht\' (Hnsei ed' die Rsiija 
might secure to justify at once his Iwpcs uf seiiting himscif on the v.Kemt 
throne of the Lodis, and hts more reasonable and glorious amhinim of 
expelling both the Afghans and Turki invaders from India, and icsformi! 
her own Hindu race of kings, and her native institutions."* 

BABUR'S PKDfCiRr-.H 


Patmunm. Sun. 
I 7 iitlij 

TIMOR hit; 

i 

AHu Saul 


UKrSKAt.OGY 


MA’tt UHM. Stw 
(f 

ClllXta/,' KHAX 


t 


Mnliuiiul Mii/.i 
(Hadaklisli.tn ,V 
lialklf 

Ahm.id Mil/.I I'iiit,;li Heg 
fSaiiiaikaiid 'K.iliu! y 

A* linkliai.i (iha/iti 


id. 


i Uniai Siifilih 
j , J'’.Uglia)),i 


/uli'il n-d dill 
Miihannuad 

HA BUR. 


Vmui*. Kh.»u 
hulisi' ! l!h 


I. It will lir> srcM fiuiii flir ali'Ac th.it H.dnii si.s‘ ^iftk i»i «5»'s» 
ceiit IVdiu 'timiii and (Vtiulfftuh iVdiii Cllutnji/ Rluui, Hath d| ihrm jpeat 
('tinrpU'Kirs and srmiiprs (if.\sia, 

2. Il is .dsn 1(1 Ilf iidtrcl that H.ifiiir was a '!ud. HR falbrt's 

sidf, anti a tin lii't rntitlin's sidr. 'iat/i is, thfirfore, a iiniir 

arnuatf tfiin (uf Halnii's dvnasts, than Murhal MugliaS 'U Muynl is 
ilif I’fi'sian and Indian fnnii <(l Mtiinud. 

a. Halmr was thr nienimifii -dven t»t hi*, soandsmi hv Yntnn Khan. 
In'l'tiiki it nifatis 'tigfi*. 

Tua a liisutjy uEIinair and Clltingi/ Khan anil tlifii ilfWTnd.ous 
Hiinr to Halnir. Sff Kiskiiif, ,I //nhav «/ /'.'t/w iw./rr Kr In 

tij tlii' I'f 'li,i>wn, VIil. I, pji, (i-Td. 


vrtHttRITIIvS 


A. I’ltiMAUV ; i IkdntrV nwn ,I/iou u» air thr pt lilt iji.il siitis* r fd 
inlMJiiMtidil alittnl his life .uni tairri. 

"If rvfi ihrirWfira tasr," wiilrs I,;uir>Puulr, "whrn tlrf into 
iiumv t»r a singlf hisiitiii-al ihunmrni, tinsttjipi.iictl by tilhri rstdrratr 
sliimlil Hr aiifjitrd ;is •aiShtirni it is ilir »asr vsiili Habsii's 

Aft'imtiit .Xn rradrr td ibis piim r «(!' iinttibiufjrapiins i .tu rlraibi bis 

hnnesty ct Ids ininjiririu r as witnrM and t luuiiii In 

Arriirdini; m Hrsnidgr, thr /talnii-.Yiinns, \JVititii or U'siiidi-i-Iltdmtf, 
or Tiitdl-'i-liitiiiti’i, as B.daii's .I7wa.t7, liavr brni I'atimish tallt'tb ’‘isr,nr nf 
those’ jnirrlrss iri oitb widt h air for ail tinir." 

* ITskinc, tkihiir tinJ Itunuiyiin, I. p. 4<>2. 
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Elliot says, “Babur’s Memoirs forrn one of ilic .uu'! nv'M 
pieces of autobiography extant.” 

Originally written in BHbtir’s native tongue, l usJil, if sj,>iT5!,:.,!s«| 
into Persian, notably, by Mh-za Al)dur*Rah!m {B-sir.iuj Kli.is.b --.o]/ m 
1589 by order of Akbar.* Us first English tr,ji(!»laSF.is "'a-. b%, 

Leyden and Erskine in 1826 (2 vols. cd. King, f). IL E , j'*--! -’‘'‘'I 

second in 1905 by Mrs. Beveridge (2 vols. Liwar. 1^31'. -a .i 

French translation by Pavet de Courtcilie flH71L 

The first part of the Memotrr being rev«4 .aid iw Jiilms 

himself, after his invasion of India, is betlev than the ynS %vIh‘ b 

has remained an unrevised and rough di.nrv, Tlsere arr jbsfr ,:iij riH.iMt 
gaps in the Mrmflm ; the finst covering tlie pcimd Sfiti'U'l ; »5r '.rr...si4 
1508-19 ; and the third 1520-2.5. 

They are, therefore, to be. supplcinciited by-- 

(ii) Tarlkli-i-Rashid] of Mirzit Ilahlur h\ rousiii of vrho 

completed his chronicle within .seventeen years of H.dnii'b driUh r<.s'i- 

ing to Erskine, “It is the ])roduction of a le.unff! .ind .u* Mitij b»2sril sjj.jtj , 
and, in the latter parts, of a conlcmjjorary, intimately .uejuauilr.l v.jjii sSir 
men and events he describes. It would form a most valsudde 
ment to the Commentaries of Babur, whirli it illiistratrs in p.ig'■ 

The two royal cousins arc; worthy of each other, .nn! do bojciur th’-h 
age,” 


It has been rendered into RnglLsIi by Elias .and l)rni'.oti Ro'.s, l.'io', 

(111) of Babur’s daughter, (hilllad.in llrgano »»t 

the estimation of Ruslibrooke WiIIiani.s, “exreedlm*ly p.uiiall”. Nrvruhe- 
less, it contains some personal recolleclions of its aiillmt'', Enbi'r, It f.-ri 
been edited by Mrs. Beveridge” (R.A.S., l!lfi2). 

(iv) 7“iir/77M‘-F«m/t/a of Mahomed Kasim hriblidi nbo supplif ti the 
gaps in Babur’s Memofij, The account, says Rushbtookr WiSb.uu's. “it 
saneyaccurate, and well-balanced”. For an Englbli iiaii*;hni«in «»f 4 •,r(* 
Col. Briggn, of llie Rise of llie AWioimJan Ptmt'i ill Jmko hi! fL- f/vc 
A.D. /d/^, vol. II, pp, 1-69, I-nngmans (1829). 

B. Secowdary : (i) Erskine, A fliUnij of Imiw moit’i the '/ !*»> 

Sovereigns of the House of Taimur, Bahur and //iimayim, s'**|. 1, 

(1054). 

(ii) Lanc-Poolc, Babur, Rulers of India Series, C). U. P., rihbb . 

(iii) Ruslibrooke Williams, Mh Kmphe Buihler if (he Siwnthf Vn's)! 5 
Longmans (1918), 

(iv) Edwardcs, S. M,, Babur : Diarist and Defut, Pbtlpot, I^ujdnu-. 

7Vot«.—The Bibliographies given in this litKik ate not rslnnisiAr. 

Only such works as are considered most c.Hseiuittl Imvc hren im hided. 
Fuller guidance is to be had in the works herein cite.d. 


Elhot and Dowson’s The Hislavy af India as hdd by Its fficn HnUtrunn. 
contains valuable extracts from various original sources in (r.'msLttimi. 
(8 vols., Trubner, 1877). These must now be read along with lV»f. llodi- 
vala 3 Mimes in Indo-Alnslbn History. 


a„A ^ beautiful MS copy of this, with ShSh Jah3n’s aulograph on the Hv-lestf 
and many coloured pictures, is said to be in the Agrd College Library. ' 
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How the Empire was Founded 


“Filled ne t was tiy the ambition of conquest and broad sway, one 
or two reverses could not make me sit down doing Hothinf.'* 

-hAhor 


T 

X lie Muglwl Empire* iii India was founded in 152fi, by fi;ibur, wlto, 
according U> all esiimaics, is one of the most fau'inating personalities in 
alt history. Ho spent th e greater part o f his li fe outside India ; but 
.... f n...-.;, 'rrrrr:..■ . . : ■ rCS tS UPOr TTliS 

__^_ . ■ .__;.. .. left :ni imiierishable 

record in Ids Mvnwirs) constit utes an interes t by itse lf not icss valuahic. 
“Ciiven such a man," wriTHTItma A. Sccic, *‘il would be slicer perversity 
to treat him solely in rolcrcncc to the part he played in India, as ibis 
would be to deprive ourselves of no less than thirty-.six years of the very 
best of company," 

Ilubur's life falls iiilo three definite periods: 1, I-arly ud\enlurcs 
up to his conquest of Kabul tl49.J.I504); 2. Hahur as King of Kiibul 
(1504-25); and 5. Babur in India (1525-30). 


I. EARLY ADVENTURES 


Bfilnir was born on IViday. February 14. 1483 
A.-•Birth & Accession , , / i ... ouo u-- h 

iMiiluinwn 6, SXS Hijm). 

BfibuL’s father Uniiir SliclklK died on Mondav. June 8, 1494 
(Ramzan 4. 899 Hijra). 

Biibur'.s dfo/m/mv begin with the .sentence -'In the month of Ramzan 


of the year 899 (Hijra), in ilie .Itt'clfth year of tny age, I became ruler in 
llie counlry of I-arginina.’ 


B. PottticHl Heritage 'I 'Miui's empire hail been tlividnl among Ids own 
. . , . , draTmlant-s, as well as those of (.'Idiigfz Rli.itt. 

principal kingdoms and rulers were all interrelated as follmv.s* ; 

1. 1 nshkent, Salrain, Kliahruklda were under BahnrV elder nuuer- 
nal niic.lc, Wnlunnd Khiin. 

2, T’he region lipisveen Tashkent and ValtUrz was under Babur’s 
younger maternal uncle, Ahmad Khan. 


* .S'ee also C- H. I., IV, p. 3. 
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3. Samarkand and BokliSra were ruScfl by fill.iis's «*Wr'l !,,.i 

uncle, Ahmad Mirza. 

4-. Jadakhahan, HisJfr and Knntlu?. weft ml*’'! b- rhlrt 

paternal uncle, Mahmud Affrz?«. 

5. Kabul and Gha'/ni were ruled by Bslnir^ pasn jj-d 

uncle, Ulngh Beg. 

6. Khorasffn an^l Herat were under Husain XJbvrt. tlsc he.tA uf 
the House of TlmOr, 

7. FarghSna was the kingdom of which Bab«K\ Ljtl.r!, Th;,}! 
Sheikh, was the ruler. 


Yunus Khan, twelfth in descent from ChsngiV Khlrs. it-nS since 
daughters by his first wife. They were married respcctsvch. to fuburb 
two paternal uncles, Ahmad Mir/ii and Mahnstld MJt/.t. asnS IlilvK;*?, 
father Umar Sheikh. Kutluk Nigar was H;ibiu\ uuulicr. 

Both Yfinus Khan and his wife, Ais-Daulat Begum, e\ct* ued comi- 
derable influence over Babur. About the former. Rahtir wrKtr . snbj^ 
Memoirs : ‘He had the mo.st agreeable and refined muniwf'k ami ciunct' 
sation such as are very seldom to be met with in the miist pidiUicxf 'W»cws>‘; 
and about the latter, 'Few amongst women will have been sny gr.iJsdmco.!(er\ 
equals for judgment and culture; she was very wii^e and f.n-^.cnuf!. .»wi 
most affairs of mine were carried through by her advice.’ 

Babur combined in himself the ferocity of the Mofjg<d, •{}« c->»utaj!c 
and capacity of the Turk,’and the polished urbanity ttf ihc 
which were all inherited traits. 

FargMna, with Andjjan_as_ its.^ wa^, a’i above notimi. Ihts.u 
Sheikh’s kin gdom. It wa.s a fertile tract of country on the jMgrr.ilci, 
50,000 sq, miles in extent (now Kliokand in Russian Toiki* 4 .ioj. Hut 
Babur’s father was not satisfied with this. So lie quarrelled svish hi«, 
eldest brother, Ahmad Mirzfi who had received the largest «ih:tre of the 
paternal dominions, v/ 2 ,, Samarkand and Bokhara. 


^ In the midst of these quarrels, however, Umar Sheikh diet! of an 
wink fccdir.gj'.is pig^ (Monday Kill June. 1.W4}. Thw 
..It , , .^i.i v-Hi-uiiisCs, ni..-, i.ic iuMiMon of Furghuna by BaburV patcrniil 
and maternal uncles, Ahmad and MahmQd MlrzS, respectively. 

Though Babur was hardly twelve years of-nge at ihK time, he was 
saved from the critical situation by the loyalty of his subjects. Ik grate¬ 
fully mords: ‘They (;,e„ his enemies) found in our soldiers and pcasauiiv 
aTesolutioynd smglemindedness such as would not let them flinch from 

making offering of their lives so long as there was breath and power in 
their bodies.’ 
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Samarkand, the city of “nmOr, (then nikd by his uncle Ahmad Mrr?r»l 
exercised the greatest fascination over the ambitions 

C, ~~Saaii»rkaBd Sticikh, It wasto the west of Farghana, 

a city five miles in circuit, noted for its learning, and possessed of a great 
astronomical observatory (built by UlOgh Beg), and had celebrated coHcgrs, 
baths and mosques. According to Babur “even the baker's shops (of 
Samarkand) are excellent and the cooks are skilful.’ 

In July 1494, when Ahmad MTiva died, Babur set his lieart upon the 
conquest of Samarkand. However, not until two years later could he 
make liis lirst effort (July, 1496), and even then not successfully. But 
this attempt marked an important stage in Bilhur's life. 

Next year (1497), though only for a wliilc, B.ibur succeeded in his 
ambition. He captured Samarkand and kept it for a hundred days. 
Then there was rebellion in Farghana. wltich c<ist him both the kingdoms; 
‘Thus for the sake of I arghaiia I had given up .Samarkand, and now found 
I luul lost llie one without .securing the other.' 

.After tills, B.duir hc’c.iine a wanderer fur two years. As he hiinsrll 
writes, ever sinc e he was eleven years ctl age, hr 

D. - Wandering* nevei spent two festivals of tlie liamZ-Oti, in llir same 

place ; or in the words of I'eiisiita, 'the fnothall <4 
fortune, like a king on a chess-board, Im moved about frmn place to plat e, 
hufi'eted about like, a [jeiible on the sea-.s!i(ire.'' But wherever he went, 
Halnir was always eheeibd, always kindly, always ready to enjoy the 
beautie.s of nature,"—('.specially ‘a wtmdeifui, delit ate, and toollisjurie mehm 
witli a umitled skin like sliagreen.* 

In I49h, lie won Farghfina back, though lie bud to lose it again in 
1500, because of an attempt to restrain his greedy ‘Mugh.al rascals’ from 
plundering, ‘It was a senseless thing.’be writes,‘to exasperate s<j many 
men with arms in their liands. In war ami in Kiattxraft a fhing may ,wvm 
n'a.S'onahlc ai lirsi hut if iwcth fo he Meiyjuil and amskkred In ti 

Imndird before it i\ finally deeided upon. This ill-judged tirdcr tff 

mine was, in fact, the ultimate cause of my second expulsion.' 

Once umi e, therefore, he. had to seek refuKc ‘by dangeictmi Hacks 
among rocks. In the steep and iiarrow ways and gorges which we had 

to climb, many a horse ami eamel dropjted am! fell out.We passed oji, 

nevertheless, wiili inrreditdc lalionr, tlinuigh rcarful goigesaiKl tremen¬ 
dous precipiecs, until after a hundred agonies and losses, at last we 
toppetitlKise murderous steejt deliles and came down on tlte. borders of 
Kiln, with its lovely cxjnmse of lake.’ 

During 1500-01 he captured Samarkand for a second lime, married 
his cousin /Vyesha, had by her a daughter, 'who in a month or forty days 

* lirigBS, lb p. 23. 
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went to partake of the mercy of God.’ After ilii^ they ; fi!}. 

ray affections decreased, my shyness increased.’ 

Soon, Babur was defeated by Sliaibani. the L'/hc# I cadcf* 4I Sar-». 
pul (Bridge Head), and again driven out of Samarli.imI wnbKj eiuiti 
months. ' From 1502-04 lie wa.s once again a fujutivc, wsllt .5 uf 

'only ‘more than 200 and less than 300 men with cluhs its jfwu humH ;*nt| 
tattered clothes in their backs.’ In a garden he W'.is (mcc awatSisiu ; 
‘but soon found life and fortune’. The kingly blot^d ju hiiti iMrsol snjt a 
kingdom in Kabul, in 1504. 


n, 


KING OF KABUL ( J 50 |-i 525 ) 


V# f 

‘It was in the last ten days of the second RaN (tVl . l.^iMt wiih- 
out a fight, without an effort, by Almighty God's iMunty ant! nifrt \, t 
obtained and made subject to me Kabul and Gha/ni and ifien d^pciidcjil 
districts.’ 

During my residence at Kabul', he writes with great seif.r<»mf4,i. 
cency, ‘I passed ray days in such entire absence of arc. ns 1 nesrr did m 
any other time or do now.’ So he assumed, in 1507, the title «f 

never been borne by 'any Thmirid S^ehue hu« • 
Up to that date people had styled TlmQr Beg's dcsccntlntUs even 

'plTshSh'^ ^ 

politicaTteT‘°" 

UDonhtT’^'^T Kandahar iiud hcq*nH-t! if 

?tTas rot ««»*'• 

It was not reconquered finally until fifteen years luier. 
a visiftf yearned for Samarkand. This year (150?) also he paid 
‘In the ofculUtrcwid Je.’’ 

city.’ Bm htob^^^^^^^ ‘"-e is no, such another 

help in making yet anothef^lrrrrain'irsjrrbTni’ 

' 'ShaibanlorSI, nna ' ^ ^ «'thoiigli accomplished ii«d 

tv mX '‘"'i of Bnbur 1X^1^ 'be menn i.f 

b™ he w^a^tn opponent and umillhe '!* Ins aucl. 

FaTEhSnr an insiipporiabic bS , ^ tenunetl 

" ''’oonrceroniw come at 
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having a charming talent Tor conversation and society, ‘posii.cs.sed hi’ 
knowledge whatever of the conduct of a campaign or of warlike opcia- 
lions, and were perfect strangers to the prcparaliofn fur a battle, and ihs 
dangers and spirit of a soldier’s life.’ 

On his way back, Bdbur met with 'such suirering and hardship as i 
had scarcely endured at any other time of iny life.' Meverthekss, hi 
151 1 -12, he h ad_the,..aa,Uifai;tion of winning Samarkand, Bokhara and 
KJigrasaijioc the last time, with the help of Shah Ismael Safavi of Fetsia. 

In Rajab, 917 Hijra (Oct., 1511) Babur re-entered Samarkand, ‘in the 
mid.st of .such pomp and splendour as no one has ever seen or heard of 
before or even since.’* Babur's dominion.s now reached their widest 
extent; from Tashkent and Sairam on the borders of the desetfs of 
Tartary, to Kabul and Ghazni near the Indian frontier, including Kmnar* 
kand, Bokhara, Hisar, Kunduz. and l arghiina. 

But this glory was as short-lived as it was great. .'\ncr Hying lium 
one pari of his dominions to another, losing eveij.where, he returned to 
Kabul ill 1.51.1-14, 

'I he Shah had c,\acted from liirn a very heavy price : Babur w.is lo 
hold itiusc kingdoms under the Shah : he wu.s also to become a comcrl to 
the .Slijfj, faith and adopt all its symbols, ns well as ciirorcc the Shia creed 
on the orthodu.x Sunni subjects of the cuiiqucrcd kingdom**, I hough 
Biibur refused'to persecute anybody for his religious faith, his own comer- 
siun led to his fall, 

117//) Ibis hist (liscDDiJilurv in ifw nurfh aiui nc.O, ///c mhu/uI permi tif 
Rtihttr's li/v coincs lo a ebne ; after this he tltjiniiely lunietl /o the .ututh 
anti east, i/c., Iiulia, 

Although he continued to sit on the throne of Kabul for aiiuiher 
twelve years, the history of the period f514-2§ is of little interest to the 
student of Indian History, e,\cepl In its bearing on Babur’s Indian expedi¬ 
tions, to which we must now turn our attention. 

'Kabul', wi'ile.s Biibur, 'is the intermediate point between Hi«hIus1,u» 
and Khoriisan'. "Ihibur”, according lo I.ane-Poolc, “is the link betsveen 
Cenlial Asia and Iiulia, between predatory hordes and impctial govern¬ 
ment, belwren 'lannerlanc and Akbar.”* 

III. BABUR IN INDIA (*3a5-J5:to) 

‘rhe great advantage of Hindustan,’ B.ilnir was aware, ‘besides its 
Towards llinttusian extent of territory, is the amount of gold, coined 
and uncoiiu'd, which may be found there. To 

1 Ttirikh-i’Hushiill, p, 246 eilcd In Lane-Pwlc, itr, p. 131. 

" Lanc-I’oole, op. tif., p, 9. 
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Hindiistan, therefore, he turned his wislfui atk'nti<«n w!h*«, jftcr tlsc tuR- 
quest of Kabul, he felt the need for supplies; 

(1) In 1504, he marched along the F’eslnmiir-AKnik r»wd. werat 
through th e Khyber, and then instead of crossing the riser Indus, 

on Kohat. Here he found much booty which he wiMd 

(2) Ill September 1507, he resolved, after mmt diswussioji. 

in the direction of Hindustan. So, placing a cumin in charge of Kubwl* 
he came as far as AdinapQr (now JalaiabadJ, ligliling hiii way ansoog ihe 
Afghans and vainly attempting to subdue tluHC ‘robfwrs .i«d plwHclcrcJs 
even in time of peace’, The retreat of Shaibani cmbokkiacd H.dnjr!«» 
return to his capital; and once more the advance into India scat, po'^tpinicd. 

(3) Some time between 1514 and 1519, Babur prtdilcd h) ifte 
example of Shah IsmriiJ, delermined to possess an enccthe .utiltaK and 
secured the services of an Ottoman Turk, named Ustad Ah, who became 
his Master of Ordnance. 

Between 1520 and 1525, likewise, he secured another lurkidi expeu 
named Mustafa , for the same purpose. 

These were clear indications of Babur's effective preparatiom hn the 
intended conquest of India. “If there w-as one single tuatcriuj f.ivtor, 
which more than any other, conduced to his ultimate Jnumph in 
Hindustan, ’ observes Rushbrookc William.s,‘'ii was liis powerful iultlkty .”* 

(4) Babur again, in 1518, attempted reduction of the liitws and 
ortresses on the north-east of Kabul, as a preliminary to the compicvl of 

HindQstan. 


. The urge for definite conquest, however, came to him from ime of his 
Five Expeditions iheil and (HISSCW JOttfsclf 

. . ^ noblest country in the univers,c. TstaWisb 

beyond the river Indus the Empire which your fathcr-s have marked out for 

deh^htf °f fi T A- Hindustan and prefer the 

you r the I d T )r coix6mi^i you to Kabul and put 

Ltinglh-foe 1 ;; o?“„s- 

wrotePtVforbal'otp^tpafo ^ 

up to thTdkte of foe' eJLtfi now'rccJ ihcprincipality of K..lnd. 

the conquest of Hindustan, ButT ^ **''“*« f'*" 

for undertaking it, hindered as I wti found a suitable opportunilv 

niy Bess, sometime bTdilreeSnrh apprcdielisions u'f 

oy aisagreemcnts between my brothers and mv self, 

Rushbrooke Williams, op. cii., p. in, 
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Finally, all litesc ohstaeks w«*ic hajijtiiy I'cmimrd. (»rcai an4 Ik,; 

and captains, no one dared say a word against tfjr prop* t, 

‘Kn, in 925 Hijni (1519) I left at the lirad tsf an ar«s\. atwl *« 

start hy taking Bajaur ..Ifm (ime to >i:p thpa ’ i 
adivdy mictmd in l/w itjfairs of Hintlmim. I went there ni jjrtwji, a? I'iir 
head of tny army, five tiinca in the course of srvetj or righi ^ats. llo" 
fifth time by the munificence and liberality of fioil, ibrrr fdi krtirath tnv 
blows an enemy as formidable as fiuUim Ibrahfm, .nsd 1 ’fSatsird tin* 
Empire of Hind.’^ 

The five cxpedilioiih referred to above were ; 

First Kxprtlition : In 1519 he stormed Hajani whith SiiS aUcf n 
spirited struggle, in wliich Habur’h new artillcrv played a deessive part- 'Bv 
the favour aiui pleasure of (he High Ciod. tlnT stionp and miyhfy futl wav 
taken in 2 ur 3 Imurs ; inatcliing the fort were the niter siniggk and dfojt 
of our braves ; distinguish thcnisehes they did, and won the ttamc and 
tame of heroes.' 

Ualnir K'oked upon lliis as the lirst step on tlie road to llnidM-tan. 
If Itcre lie indulged in wholesale massacre, it was to make an cvatnpic 
Wlien lie proceeded further ti» Bhini, on the Jhchiin!, he acted with gtcai 
restraint : 

Ml il uv\ ti!u'i{U in my limit In /ssi.iru fhmlinltit}, and as Ihrsc werrai 
ciiimti ics had onr r item held hy the 'Turks,'”* I jnt tnictl ilicm as mv own, 
and was resolved to get them into my ewvn hands, whethet pra*ehdlv t.r 
hy fuite, Fcir these reasons it being imperative to treat the hi!luiet( well, 
this order was given : Do tm hint <v iMim h ihfjlmli nisi IkhI' “i tlirv 
mo i-rrn l<> thrir oil/<iii cruh uml huit.rn ncriiin.' 

He despatched Mulki Murshid to Suli.in Ihralitin ‘giymg hmt the 
name and style of ambassador, to demamJ that the counirks ss lhch ftom 
old limes had belonged to the Turks should be given up to me,‘ llic 
MuIIii was also giivcti letter for Daulai Kh.'in, Governor of the Tunjab, 
‘Hut the people of Hindustan, and parliculatly the Afghans,' writes H.ibur, 
‘are a strangely foolish and senseless race. This pet son, sent by »se, 
Daulat Kluln detained sotnc time in I.aiHne. neither seeing him himself, 
nor sulfcring him to proceed to .Sultan Ibrahim t so that my envoy, five 
moiHlis after, returned to Kabul without Imviiig received any atnwer ' 

Hahur quitted India, leaving Hliira in the charge of flimlu Heg ; but 
the latter was soon 115191 expelled by the natives. 

Srriiml ExpiHUtUtn : The s.ime year, in .Svplemhct, Hahur again 
marched through the Khybcr, in order to subdue the Yusuf/ai and provi* 
sion Peshawar fort as a base for future operations in Hmdhstaii. But he 

* ( f. Mir/, p. lU. n. y a. V. n. L, IV. p, {«, 

® 'I ituur had overrun ihe l’utij.ib in 139^-99. 
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was recalled by disturbing news from Hadaklisfurn, which <,ir4c >n!u 
Babur’s possession in 1520. 

Third Expedition : For the third lime Babur nwrekd in ! 
through Rijjaiir tnwarric Rhirii . Subdutng ihc rccalcilfunt Afftlsiisi tube. 

on the way. he proceeded to Sialkol. which submitted wilkn)! sinking » 

blow. The people of SaiyidpOr defied Babur, but were easily sriKUicd. 
However. Babur had to hastily retrace his steps again to figln .Shah Beg 
Arghiin. ruler of Kandahar. 

After two unsuccessful efforts, Babur finally «tc<|uircd Kitwlslshr. iR 
1522, throu gh the tread icrsLjafits..Covei:nor.^ Mauldita, Abdul,Bagi. l>h>di 
Beg established himself in Sindh, and Kamraii (B.ihur\ second nml Was 
put in charge of Kandahar. 

Fourth Expedition : Thus, thoroughly sccufc !iI home, H.ibur for 
the fourth time invaded India, in Lj^d. Daulal Khan. C imCTKor of ific 
Punjab, was growing very powerful. Sultan Ibrfihlm had sunimoncd Imn 
to Delhi. But Daiilat Khan offended JikUL-.M not armcarintt in pcf-nii. 
To protec t himself from thc- BullfLnhL wrath. Daulat Khan sent his wtn 
Dilawar Khan , to invite Bab,nr„lQ,.d<Jlhrp.n5 Ibtdhlm. Lodi in favour of his 
uncle Alam Khan (or Ala-ud din). 

Babur readily fell in with this inviluiioii, and matched once niMie 
into the valleys of the Jlicluin and the Chenab, ,J,Jhorejrnd Plp.ilpur Mn»f) 
fell into his hands. Daulal Klran was defeated by tlte Delhi forcci* and 
driven into exile. But he came back and sought reinstatement at llic 
hands of the invader. Babur, however, offered him only Jalandhar am! 
Sultanpur instead. Daulat Khan felt disappointed, and the fiefs were 
bestowed upon his more reliable son Dllftwar Khan, DTpdlpCir was given 
to Alam Khan, 

Daulat Khan and his second son Ghtlzl Kliiiii fled to Ihc hills, only 
to return in the wake of Babur’s withdrawal. They recaptured Siillanpfsr 
from Dilawar, and DipalpQr from Alam Khan. IbrdhTm’s attempt to 
subdue Daulat Khan proved unsuccessful. But Babur's Uhofc detach* 
ment inflicted a defeat upon him. 

On account of this unsettled state, Alam Khiin fled to Kitbul and 
once again sought Babur’s aid to scat himself on the throne of Delhi. In 
return Babur was promised sovereignty over Lfihorc and the west Punjab. 

, Alam Khan returned to India with this understanding. But the wily 
Daulat won him over. The two Khans accordingly marched on Delhi, 
only to be disgracefully routed by the Sultan. 

Fifth Expedition ; Babur now crossed the frontier for the Iasi time 
(Nov,, 1525), With the largest army he had ever led into HindGstan. 
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wa-* v.!lb I'bm. wish a coniin^ciu fami lUdaUnbaH. CjwMUjj 
the Jbciisns. the l,ait«nc .stna alMt j^jned hint. A!i U»k!, iiiti, fnlhnvcrs 
numhered ih't nt^^rc thiiit <!( whiMsi pctlnips nnk KjKKi were 

clfccuve'v 

Si.UkoS had been Uhs. Hi’<. jtenerdK in India had {tallicrcd tt»j;ct!icf 
ill {adwic. But Datilat Kh.tn ahtuc had sakcd the iicld with not less Shun 
40,IW> «K-n. ihf.diim 1 ods w.a won tt» eonftoiif him wish !.l)0,CKMi men 
and a lafitc niiinbci of war-etephants. 

However. JJaula! Khan's Jisices iiiehed awaj ;il IKihur's mere 
apS'ioach. Halnn had nolhiny iivtic to do wish him than upbraid Inns 
fill his tteiichiCtoHs condutl. Death sooii Hnatdied away Daidal Rlian 
idloyctlu'r Iroin she tjekl. 

Dj 5 t ebruray 2<‘, 152Si. {fumaymi wiin his spurs for the lirst time, 
agaitw all .Khanee dnoion o! the Imperi.d forces. Ibr.dsiisi w.ts coiniitp 
I'fom Ddin. .usd H.duit tiom Siihind and Ainh.d.i. Dit ApriM. agiiiii 
HahutA nien eikonntcrcd .t c,o.sh> di\i-.ioi! of tlie Sidt.ui .ind erridsed it. 
f ront April 12 !•* Bh ojje whok week, the two armies faced e.ich other, 
ivitli link acsi<m. itc.u I'.rnipat tfie pl.un inieiuk’d by Nature to he the 
hailkdicid i*f natron- 

FIRST BATTLE OF PANITAT 

the l»attic w.is tiniphl on Ajnd 21. 152b. 

"tin one 'adc were tire eont.tpc i*f desp.iir, and something of the 
rooufccc of wiciitihc n.«fare ; till the other side. men-iU-.trniH of (he 
(ticdiaeiai type, with cnnvded r.u5kN «<l ’.pe.noHCis .»nd archefc tfmtngm^ 
on in tdol-h.stdy doorder.”* 

Dn .April 19. .r inyltl .itt.icik V>y B;thiu'’’i men t.iikd. 

Dn April 2lt, there wui, a hc.oc m B.dHu\ army, of being mil-num' 
bered by the IndiNUt forees. 

Dn Apiii 21, the Imperial army, embokkned by (he unimprcccivc 
conducl of ilte enemy, (urged ahead. Owing to its large nnmiKirc, it bad 
lo coiocrgc wKUknly . the wide bunt eoihipccd in cunfuMon in rcuidjiwtirig 
iueirhefiuc Babur's narrower entrenched posilirtn, 

A keen m.otci of stiafegy. IDhiir at once had iceoufhe to TukJMMM/ 
and simuIsanCi'tK .itiilkry action. The MughaK siirrimnded the Iridiarni rni 
id! cirkc aritl aitacied, muted and slarightercU, .Seldom wait a day No 
roiight. Mj followed, so iaiity wort.' 

• kCfUi.', /pu,.ja ,«(luJid, !, p 't, 

■' f rise si-tol t'/lseg nitln;; litvj ittriiing ll<e ciicm!,''- lUtik. rlicn charging 
smiahanaiwdy on !r4*m i«5d rc.rr. lettirtg By the atwwc ur a hreak-ncck gathip,.««,( if 
repiilMia fenuning .i# iotw»i»o:d. tlabiir fcarm dio Imm .Shaifonf. ai rhe bank of S:»r-i- 
piii anilicarni Hi MW is wish tkiufly elfea in ImJui- TarncT'oofc, t»p. tiL, p. 57*'. Tor 
plan lif tsanfc we Rodibwoke VVdJiatns, t«p. dr., p. 131; C. H- 1-, IV, pp, I2d3. 
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Mugfuil Etitfiirt’ tit Imlin 


‘The sun had mounted spear-high wiicn t!tc tmsc! hciiaw und the 
battle lasted till midday, when the enemy were compfclely hir-krt ur.d 
routed, and my people victorious and (riuiupluint. tlR id 

Almighty God this difficult affair was made easy to me. aut! that isnyrbiy 
army, in the course of half a day, was laid in the dust. 

Result ; (1) IbriihTm lay dead on the field, logcilier with Biiutin. iJjc 
Hindu Raja of Gw alior, “who had joined the Muslim Sultan tn dclcficc of 
their common country.’’'- 

(2) 6,000 corpses were counted near where llic Sultan was lomuS 
dead ; 15 or 16 thousand had died in different parts of the lieW. “On tea¬ 
ching Agra, we found from the accounts of tlic natives (*( HIniltislan, lii.it 
40,000 or 50,000 men had fallen in the fields.’'' 

(3) . “The land simply changed masters after one supreme eirtut.”" 

“To the Afghans of Delhi the battle of V’anipat was then Cinn.ic. 

It was the ruin of their dominions, the end of their power.”’ 

(4) The battle of Pdnlpat marks the end of the second stage iit 
Babur’s conquest of Hindustan. 

Reasons : (1) Ibralilm LodT, tliougli not lacking in pcrsun.rl vaimir. 
was, in Babur’s estimation, ‘an inexperienced young man carckss in liis 
movements, who marched without order, hailed or retired vvitlumi method, 
and engaged without foresight.’ 

(2) The week when the two armies lay facing each other, went in 
Babur’s favour : it gave his men time to regain their self-confidence. 

(3) The Delhi army had come up too precipitately williuut a Ir.ill 
from the start. It was not disciplined enough for orderly reMtljustmenls 
to given situations. A sudden attempt in this direction threw' its vast 
number into utter confusion, 


(4) Babur was, on the contrary, a tried and re.sQucccful commaudei . 
and his veterans were seasoned and disciplined warriors. “His men began 
the battle in no small alarm : it was their Emperor’s cool science and 
watchful tactics that restored their confidence and gave (hem back their 
pluck,’’® 


(5) Ibrhhim’s war-elephants and vast numbers were more a source 
of weakness than strength against Babur’s scientific combination of cavalry 
and artillery. The last was used in India among the earliest by Biibur.** 
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Xiio: I’.'.f IS-'.jVi;; .s'. _«.i.i r !>',j ,;si|. ;,rvi i f-(iji.l’. H}!. witli K!n'.4H 

t'fcr. ^ ' ‘ ’*’*"*’^''* r--s’,'- 5*' t Swtvr fti' 

fisr >'.j? ,is4>j sn<' <-i5 |Jr 3 |ji. t tu Fjill.fiy, A|!!i! 2 ", 

|h«< V, IV -'.I hr- p.'SH-t" .)S !>s]?ts. 

'M.i! ‘ .iMifC ’4 ‘, !iif (I tljf* Jujitil.l 

iJrH'lS, SIJ'-'S'S''* ?'* ^4.;'. fj.itr ,3. <>i n.ljSii! .. 4|j( | i)r J >.! <;, ' t )ll I'iHH'f- 

d4'.,S<3r ',,‘iitii f:.'!Ji3* 'XS.'.,’, thf »-i‘ atSri’iirtrMi jif.iUVii. I 

cHirrrtl A?!.', h*i'>5'. jij-. in- rr.r^rji/r in S^iilan ffn.iIjiHi'-. flf'tr 

IJ.tins; in rr-if’'’ ln'-iii IIj'n.'-'*. ■!■*■), i>iih<'i! irr.jMirf'i.,« 

m-iot ' 4? ''i*.)!!'53-iC »5 ,v!!'i r iv'-si'linju'»<i «tir H'5int<'v.uii*!.’’ But llji' 

j»stSs<'t, Ui !•( ('-k isis '.'.hA. vs ) vii fs, jnr'sntft.'d hl«i mi 

I»(i,;r*t3r| S't 3t;!| nj’iifs y'iSf'i I'lJ If lii , hsi'.i . W 

«'*! siif ’..s'l'-.i' <4 sr'i.rrt i'.ii i v.-ii lifiniVif'S »:n P.ii.ihnn''*. isjoUirr. 

wrft* .'((<*'■ ii'iVi-;. In >4 9«''« >iir v.mt vtdHini ft'4 wills ,<li lim 

fffrt Sn l-it a r vA;;. !, v.4i .)?<!;)<() hrr irvijiriilT, hrllflv 

Ai'r.i * ii rilit':'- 1 f' f >•* r<l »;» I'lli'n i'll, I ,4jr'>"'f 41 5.7(i<ll(i i 2,4''H . 

i:<'t Lis ■>{ s!>r l.vrn ,niii *vimr 

ni4 f'ssi'iiun s.hp' Im-uj.'i , VM’!*’ .'ih'.riit, Fiirixi** in 

IXiryii.iij... KiX'.'ii.it. v.ftr 5*1 I'iiih tfiU'-»'! 

451*1 'ill'*' 4 i.ll s'-s'.i 3'. .liiTi (. 4 ; i.'.f ■-.(•.r- HmIv tiH’Si in Ilfint, 

(341,11.4, M'-'ii.i XB-.i'.'j.s 1 ; i* ••Briji-.i- . .sn*} r-.ir. jiri'!*.<.n in 

ymn *5n4 Miiiu.m. lusii Iscr, ■'••niit,'’ ;iji«5 <*!t!, tr(r 3 %rt! 4 silvrr 

coin .r. .( itn'iM*')•'*'< 'i! il'n 'ki'l-'.i', TIi'' iMi.nn r n.iN. ; li'i'-tl «i|i in t!ir 

ViHl'l'inl! sin' " .ijnilni }• .1 iln- i<} jjjv njniy 4J)!5 

I‘C>ST-l*ANIt»AT PROBLEMS 

'ttlicn f Fill .srrs'kcit m llvftc w.n. ;i Mtnn).'. mulinii liii-Iike anti 

SsrnSjJiu ?'ch4c«i fnv jiCl'pic and (lie men nf'jiic place. 

Ib'^* At«4n»n«> {|if 1 , .jjiiJ siiSdicr*. i*f llu* cnuiiUy aviiiilcd 

and Ikd frnr« ?«j jtjcit Ai'u-swaulv, t.ncij 5 .i.licu\ c\tcpl «»nl> in llcllii and 
Agfa, Uitr jisf^d'ti'SaJ'.li knlsJscd dillt'fv'ui p.u^^. ujiilc {he fStucrniK!*<4" ttwjin 
pu{ Ihcir litfSsIkaisiM!'!. ns ;j ibiAnfc ol'defence, and td’uiicd to cubrnt! t*r 
obey.’ !!u‘ s'i.dsiu" *4 the •■UH.itioJ! Sic u.*-. cniifruntcd iviih, after hie 
vitItHj J 4 l fisnipaS n bc-il d’C'Ctibcd sn Isictnan ivordc ;- 

^uiH n'<«H,V*'nc .»<*'!! ',-‘‘=*,fsis5ti Hus, lUy t'la.iit ,Xi( K'-4i nhe chtei 

fjmwcf 4i>s»n iiu’ «'rrn m>‘.h {j.ii ts(.4»h5'',.li. an*t W.sit Kant» tuikd (w*i and ihc 

trfbei ni<!i,SicSf‘€l‘', '.-’'I'' vic'‘i .ai'i'! bSiJifb, afitS IM,‘ Ifwiii tliis* fictuK 'iCVcll 

lt» lea Haiiiufiii »irtf Sni'? Suvs. islirafusum dcSjnacf!. i»J llw fmS SHriKNir n* ftijjtticncd 
llwJ rml 4 itulsiirfd 1.» i?,'.*;!. SKiiiifJnl Sjij Scat i»l llic 

* t•.alisril i5 a! t f sViilljr, 4'/». till . I, JC. 4,W {I h.ttt MUftlll.lilV 

bcimifc'Cil li* \t)5,'rts AUii'il Kbijjs ilf M-ttm,,! ll vtjft lisitcii be tSikMMljll til 

CieuiiHif wS'iH Iw4 lajkn »•« itic ircsd td I'.'iftiisn Ntnc sSic iitt.iiitw ifmy (itewnlej ii in 
Hints,ij,jin .ii f.MS 5 !")n -uSisJc br }''«Hrgrii Xafi ■} -All, «'/• 1 u , IV, ji- SA’ 

I) ftCijiJw'tJ I*, ..i.iA.j'i nf J.’,} 4,jn ,Atsi4«'g,'ib*ii diinia'lHi It* 

him it> V!is Jisjuj-'i. vtcipii.’isi.ii'.i!#. (nij.’ti'v, (}, nn '5'‘'4', f, M /•, i \. p. IJ, wj?. 
slut ihc H )« S3te lovvci nf it*nj«.iu r"/-.V!*4 bI A/o, liu hnifii'iruil 

‘fmiKif)- is/ Ihtr Imfuin Mu^huh ■ t atimtc. liiMlii, gj’ l5*2-»2'. 

^ I\ & I4,. hue »if 

* Limc-Pauic, isf, pf. ibft ft?. 
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(a) ‘Kasim Sambhali was in Saiiiijhal, 

(b) ‘Nizam Khiin in Havana, 

(c) ‘the Raja Hasan Khan Mc«a[i hiinsrii in .XirVi Jl, 

that infidel was the prime mover and agilutor in al! llsnr sii .uhi 

insurrections. 

(d) ‘Kanauj, with the whole couiitry InMOid (Ijr t iajsKr *. «,st 
entirely in the possession of rcfraclory Afghans, h ;n N.nh fils.iiii 
LohlinI, Ma’ruf Parmhll,^ and a number of other ,lwh;- hIjj-, 3j,!a iirrri 
in a state of open rebellion for two years befme tin* rlratb liiK'liho. 

‘At the period I defeated iluit prime, they ha«i «(Vrrt'!ii, arid v«Tfr 
in possession of Kanauj and the country in tliat iju.uicr, .,nd had 
advanced and encamped two or tlirec nniirhcs on this K.nonn. 

They elected Bih'a'r Khiin (or Bahadur Klwnl, die Mm »<t Kh.un, 

as theirJCing, and gave him the name of .Sultan MalimmL \\Tm I (.ntir 
to Agra we could not find grain or piovciidot, Htlirr h-t *.j 

for our horses. The villagers, out of hnsiility hu m., hu-S i.ArP, 
rebellion, thieving, and robbery. The roads became 

‘I had not time, after the division of treasme, to sri«! j,,.,s,rf 
persons to occupy and protect the different atsd M.jjji-j.v ' 

To make matters worse, the hcul was abottriiial Ih,!! ujul manj 
of Babur’s men dropped down dead. Noi a few ofhb /h c.t .uid heci 
men began to lose heart, objected to remaining in HmduM.m. .ind fcnen 
began to make preparations for retreat. 


“I no sooner heard tliis murmuring aimtiig nn iLuiin, | 
summoned all ray Mg, to a council. I told iheut that. b> 1 >ivi»r ....wet. 
I had routed _my formidable enemy and adiimrd {Ju* t «.i ihr 

numerous provinces and kingdoms which we at j.rcsrm behl, 

Slife obliges us. vvifhm.t ,a,V vn.bjc 

cause, after having worn out our life in actmnplbhim. the dcMivd 

bark from our compiestti, ami lu icji r,u 

back to Kabul with every symptom of disappohitmei t and dis 4 r.itdtiurc ■’ 

fdmsrfr ci?, ■ ® ^ who ranmu hi inv 

Sne made’ thif returning back. Irt lni» dcj,u*/ 

S nec® ssbj comDelled the disamtentrd wr.r 

purposes " however unwillingly, to renounce their 


of. 2: f“ rSof ” ■“ ... 

Raw Sangram SingU of McMr. popula,],. k„„,„ k,,,,, 

tete! 

and generous man, From the lime of S.iiisn T^r,i,i .i . ' Hevoisa '.luruts, 
every battle-field but always escaped without a wm n I “ 0 !'.“’ he (mijjin ui 

present frona any king (as he was workinc ‘solelv in ^'•Ould actipi ui' ut« jc44jilttr 
eat food from the house of any Hindu” For nei« 

character, see E. & D., op, ciV., IV, pp, 548.49. ^ '"tt-rCsUng anecdotes illuMr.Utiig lijij 
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.Hid XlciliPi Raiuf {"hJindeti, were two tuHf.h warriors under wlu'f.c 
leadership Jhe R.ijpiUs had determined to dme oui 

TheRniiims • j . i 

" iiic insuicn! invader. 

'Ihr fact that Xhi-vlims hke Hasan Khi'in kkviat?. ami Sultan 
Mahmud Lodi shnMlicr of ihr.ihim I odH Siad joined with Iht* Riin.i, made 
it appatent that n was ma r? wunti tlu' Httuhn n^tun^l ilw MwhnmmJitm, 
imi »/ tuuifii niiihaml t'Jfmi rr utiiiiiwii eiifmv unintfy. 

Alnifitd Yad'.'.u, in his 7 vvaiirs : 

ivluj was ill tltat titiir .» prwverfid rhifC, ■retit a triewaiie tn iLisan Kft.ns 
sayiiiK, ‘I'lir X{sn;luds have entered Hituh'tsjafi. have slain .Snliai* 
Ihrahim. and taken |n>.<nessiKtii id the (laioin ; it is rvideisl ihal they will 
likewise %.-nd an ai'Jiiy aeaiiisr hnth of jis ; if yms will side svith use wr 
will he alive, atnl not snJfer ihetn in take |(s(4srei%i(ijj*."* 

Hu! Hahur hinivcif looked upon this only .is/w/i nnr against the 
iniidcl, With wlmm had }«»med some Muslirn apostnles. This k indi' 
calcd In liis assumption of the title of <i7w/i after the sieiorj : ‘After 
thin viciov, I lived the epithet *■! us the Impciial lilies.* This vvio. 

ncccf.sai)i to ar.Mtsc hr*, dispnilcd and Itonic su k foMoweis. li.dmr w.ts u 
master o! the .ul of pesvu.ision, with a keen c>c for the diamatic. 

‘A pciieral eoiutcrnalion ami alarm prevatJed armnip p.rcat and 
small, Ilifie w.m not a smpic peisoti who tillered a manly word, mn an 
fiidividn.d who delivered a manl.v opinion. The H wriVr, whoH’ dut) it was 
to give stood counsel, and the -hmr v who csijoval the wcahh of kitjgdoms, 
neithcj spoke hjiivcly, not was their counsel or depotImeiu such as Inttamc 
wen of Irrmiwss.’ 

iheiiminaty '.kinnishes only conliimcd the apprehensiomi of H.dnir\ 
nten, who had heard dtsvoncertmjt stoties of Raiput \ainur. Bahttr, as 

1 R.iii.i Sauna was the lu-.ad of she Hajput prinesisniiiy of rtnior, ami the rep«' 
«istinirc of it faniiK’what), hy iinitersai «.on«fil of die Riisputs, n allowed the prf' 
emiiienve aisiong all ihr R.ijjH!! irihcsas ihe mow aiivieni ami die noblest. 1 ike Habsir, 
!w limi Isyen «tMk,«ed m the ’-Awm! tit .'nlseisiiv- Alter ovetev'mmR ihcrtans ddlkttlliC's 
ami datijtcrs ol ho early life, sslien he as length mounict! the thfotte. he vairkd i»n 
sirtvcsstsil vsars With iso neighbours on eteri, side, and mkled l.irgctv to tin hereditary 
domminti’t Prom Snitao Atalsmod Khihi, die kinu *»f Malwa whom he defeated Iti 
b.iitle, liHik priunirr. tirsd hoiwtifabJ) ciitcriiiincii tit a spirit wotifn of the fsesi dass of 
vhoairv he havt wrested the wide and vflhi,tWe pniviiKes of RhiR.f. S.r«aostp'fd, 
(’h.imferr Msul RaniarithHor Ik had eiijtaRed m hoatihdes with .Snis.ii* tbt.iHlm of 
Lkilii, and tssoe b.td i«rt (hr Snls.'m IniHself in pitvhed Kidtes thonwnd tiorsis, 

seseri R.ijas ol ilir Joglicsi r.tnk, rtinr R.ios, atui one hundred .irtd font eind'iams Iscarmf. 
the intr*. Ilf Rawu!,Hid K.iwmI. with hsc hundred war etcphanis. followed him sriio (he 
held, the (Winers of M.ow.ir .iiivt .ArtilHif did fniti Iionugr, and die Kdos of CJwalior. 
Ajiiicr, .Sikri. R.imii, KafjKk, ( h-imferi, Jhmdi, fiatirarin, R.itniHira, and Abu, <»erse4 
him ;n uibmaiies or Iscld of Innt m fief !hs jsei'somil Injure sorfcsfomket wuft lim 
..nds, tic cittiihiied ill hw ds*4ih but die fragment of» warrior; rnw eye h;u hni in (he 
broil w lib his hrmliM, an arm in iin itcdoii with the 1 ihII King i»r Delhi, ami he was a 
cripple owmg to a iimb i'cim? broken with a cannon-ball in anoihcr, white he counted 
eighty wounds from the swotd or the lance on \.ariinis parts of his body.' ■ I,;tite4A«»!e. 
0/1. fif, pp. !1t3.74.' 

* r & !>., op. (f/,. V, pp. ds-.Vi. 
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Lane-Poole points out, “was now to meet warrior'. a Jstt'hcr ih.nn 
any he had encountered. Tlie Rajputs, energetic. chii.'iJrnii-.. S'.ir„s 
battle and bloodshed, animated by a .strong nationaUpuis. wfir ft-.nh 
to meet face to face the boldest veterans of llw ciinf. err as .d! 

times prepared to lay down their life for their honnur.’** 

The forebodings of an astrologer, whom Mbur describfx .n* '-'ni e^ii- 
minded rascally fellow,’ made things appear more imnnosH. |]«i Ii"b 5 j| 
rose equal to the situation, as always he had done : 

. 'On Monday, the 23rd of the first Jimdrk, I h.itl !<» >s?*»vr^ 

my posts, and, in the course of niy ride, vv,« «rrinu4> J. Ksih 

reflection that I had always re.solved one lime after .'ife ifirr i 
effectual repentance.’ He had been confirmed toper ; tiow i»e rlefrsnuifjs-fS 
to renounce wine for ever. .So, ‘liavina sent lor tSje tprid .njul '■■ni'Pi 
goblets and cups, with all the otlier uten-sils mnl for dsii hii-i; pnriiei, I 
directed them to be broken, and rctmimretl theu’.rof 
mind. The fragments of tlie goblets, etc, 1 dirrMed t,*. i«r sturl 
among the demishes and the poor.’ 

Salt was thrown into the store ofivine ju.st received ftciis f Ih a r i , .ii5 
the rest found in the camp wa.s poured upr»n the ground , and a wril u,t<> 
ordered to be dug, and an alms-house built «m the 'ipol, to <r«ntis»ejn<>).)!(*< 
this great religious event. As a boon to Ids Mnliamin.idan tobMV.'r'ri mu! 
subjects, he gave up the towt'/ra or .stamji-tas in .alt his dmidniiw* i. !-.> m, 
Muslims were concerned. 

To ‘stilTen the sinews, anti .summon up the hlrmtl' oMh-. nsru Hfihtur 
also made a stirring appeal to them in the following words : 

“Noblemen and soldiers! Every man ilwt emnn itilo Shu u.-cf,} n 

subject to dissohilion . Hoiv much better is it to die iriih dum !i‘ 

live with infamy . God Most High has been grin ious in gnmg ms jhi? deiism, 

that if we fail we die martyrs, If we conquer we triumph ,n Uh Unh t'dme. 
Lei Its swear with one accord that, by the Great Name af (dui, up wd! newt 
turnback from such a death, or shrink from the stress of hiiik, tiil nm 
souls are parted from our bodies.” 

This raised the spirits of the army wonderfully,,and gave them erndt. 
dencc. They swore by the divorce of their wives, and on tlie Ihdv ftiN*!, : 
they recited the/m/im and said. “0 King ! God willing, we w ,il no? -p.m 
ourselves in sacrifice and devotion, .so long us breath ami tife an- in 
bodies.” 

Babur declared Jlluld or holy war on the infidel, un f ebtunsy I!. 

Jihad ■ ^^^'^• /’’■'eji'st'ficationforilistobcfomii! m jSw 

following statements ; 

(i) Although RUna Sanga, the Pagan, when 1 was in K.ibnl, had 

sent mean ambassador with professions of attachment, and had nrrtmgcd 
^ Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 176. 






tltnf fftf Etnptff! u-at. Ftnuntiefl J 3J 

k'H 5? R!f, it'-'-it f w-. 5J)-4 iUPSHii ffojn ituli ijn,jcsct ifU«! fist k'inily of Delhi, 
he aosikl m,sr('h fsrssn Jfic o*5»{:? f.uk npnji ; 5 ,e!, tthen I defcts«l 
Ihj'ijhini, apsi soui Dribs .ir.d Unr fDpis, ilurin*,' fill to? npcr.iliom, 

dst! Riil 

|!!i) Cl?) the orRff It.'ssiil Jhr R.?5 i, 5 compDsned <4 hnibcss f.iilh ; 
.'^ncl. JH |iAfIscsilfis' vbijfprd Kaif). DfsoSpfsf. H.Tiv.bR*i- Agf.i all 

rtfttihch iRid l*ren iif-csspicd bv Ual'nsr.* 

tii!* 'Ranit S'.siSiRj, ha-o«p srihsrs’d SJi/am Kliin r<f Hayhiia U* jJfeal 
exlreswiuc-*, chi;,'!' '•ens ;» tli'pisMSiots u* rc<|tii;s.tij)|! Is!*^ jak!. fasf 

i. vhkh he ^4a''*.fc.uK fai him dtie Jsojuaj'c. The Kanj? dm! noj hc^il.ilr 
to arcept hi' allrr.i.jJier. aJoJ ■■.r^dit!}.* ;i ('ores fo c>,fc} SanjM, \i/arii Kh.isi 

ii. 'iA consumed «s id H.i'.Tisj. which Wiss sruied upi*!i hnn. wish 

alliH ak'}H'mlrj’u:!r-. 175 cojif-jaVcraium of p;i>inp .m .unsiial Irihulc «sf 

III « •'!' jafcc^.’’ 

T!i£ Pia o as.*0 Kii.'i’.u.) Sdol ; '(I fituti '\ft4i 

t«si SaUifiSav, \{,a!i.h D*, I'O'i 

iS.ihns’s ,;»rJ'ajii:«'SHr!sSs v,nr -i; lls*” main fissTla? I'h (li’Of ;s8 
wills thn 'ijSfrr«'i'irr‘. ih.o pass}!, ihssi liior wnc j»ntMslr»! ''li wiicejfd injiod'* 
to Drdil.’J?*' aoovrjjjriii A nprfj.il Sr.iimrr i»i tl>r aJj'ijKsatiljjin W.«i .tho ihr 
Hrral i«lr''f3t{!ls <4 shf* srarivr. ihdcjsa ira peisous led liir criiUa*, 
wa^ <*u ihf* I ipju, Xtaljah Kliwaj.i '.Thdaink Stutufsrr'iiiTaiii f'nihi* 
Irfl.* 

TTir n-n ihe Rajp-iii •-Jdc, f.ri «h)nfi!, r»iHtuitssbrrrd ihrii 

jtniaiia>!«i'*H io '•.'■vrn fti rif'hi i>» »tj(f ;* akhnsu'li Halairk ariu'v mt 
(hiMK'c.i’si'Ui Kir.sifi lU.ti) ihe ot*r he iiad r«t»nt(>a»»s!rd .*» 

“(h<* tirj'l'ei’iiou .05*,3 v.«< whi« j< ih»* Ihad'hah w.cs al pain's lo ovrr* 

fi-toif priivrs lisa! lijr avrr.iKf sa'i’sr.tlr VMS's (t»il ««»iM'Kf.t!.”-"' 

Ri'Htlu : TTif s.nTojy nf IDhsir. wa-. iieierihclcni linaS and «:t*mpkTe. 
‘Hardly a chns stf the Raipisu was there hui had loct the flower of in 
princely hhnid. Rind S.toga hisnscif c^'caf'ed hadly wounded. The head's 
of the pJilL'int HijpsUc tivh«s h;ul been *wnl k* hell*) were built intsi a 
phiiMl} ti-*wcr. and Bibnr, it's previously sitaicd, M<isumed the tills of Hhud 
or vkior in !»*h war. 

The c<nts«;»|Hcncr'. of fisc battle of KliAmi.(“ were tn<sM mfmscni<H!«i: 
III The ntenatx of Hijpnt '.upfctiiflcy, which liad loumed Sarfc biTnre the 
eyes of the Muharimiadan'* in India for the last ten years, was remi'ivcd 
once for all. bit t he Mtiithal Idnpirc in India was now liriniy cslahlidied. 

• fsikinr. 'T “>}. p dC. 

Hogsis. It, p ^1, 

f'tsr plan suii dciaifs see RiiiJibrnolic W'llliams. up. p i M>. 

^ Wlrauncf iIr' rx.'Ki siuiiikcrs inii^ht Inoe been '‘a moie gsiHani arnw swi 
be brought into «!ie IkSd." 't,inic*t*ot»le, «>/». n'r.. p. SHC>. 

* RushbrsM'ic W'illiiims, «fp. t-ir.. p. 152- 

® A siibge in Bbaraipfir Stale 37 miles west of Agii. C H-1., IV, p. 16. 
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In the words of R. Williams, "Bslbur had definifclj’ <.c,iicd hinnclf iipan 
the throne of Sultan Ibrahim and the sign and seal o-f Sin acliieicmem Iwd 
been the annihilation of Sultan Ibrahim’s most formidahlif ani.ifonistv 
Hilliei lo the occiipcilioii of Iluuluxiuit itiighi Ittivo ht't'u loukffi i/pnu /)*r 
episode in Babur's career of aihviuirrcs, hui front henccftirih k hermu- the 
key-note of his activities for the remainder of his /ifc. Ilis days of' w.imier- 
ing in search of a fortune are now passed away : the fort tine k !iw. and he 
has but to show himself worthy of it. And it is siymlicant of the new 
stage in his career which the battle marks that never afterwards does he 
have to stake his throne and fife upon the issue of a stricken field. 
Fighting the extension of his power, for the rcductitm of rchek, ft^r the 
ordering of his kingdom. It i,s never fighting for hiv throne. 


(iv) “It IS also significant," he further observes, “of njhui\grasp 
of vital issues that from henceforth the mure of Knoity of h,s pon,<r k 

shifted from Kabul to Nindilskiii .He rcsolulcfy remained in India for 

the rest of his days, fighting, governing, administering, siriving to put ;,|t 
things upon a sound basis ere death called hint away."' 

^ ^ (V) Within a year Ihlbiir had struck two'decisive blows, which 
shattered the power of two great organised forces : the battle of IhhiJp.u 

called Sikrl) crushed the great Riljput Confederacy.^ 

ESbur commissioned his officer.s to subjugate the rrst of the rn.oitr v. 

Reduction of Kebels Jo^hclp Ihcm.'" "Thelc I i tTc'' I'aidf 

Ldiklng^vas granted thr 

and^walior had rallied round Babur for "\/V*'***' i^^V'bi.t 

LohanT and Farmull chiefs who tmrl ^1 Ilajputs ; and tlm 

Mahmud, melted away before Bahiirk 

Khan Mewati died on the field of khanua?"^^*'" ' Hasan 

When Babur felt his grip on HindOstHii sure beyond doubt he sent 

4 ^^'s'^brooke Williams, op. cit.. p. 142, 

* Babur bestowed on tTasan 

W/4t:'gmnS SpJil 

”£s,tv-s.' s'r.s 
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hack IlontJyshi Si^ H,!daklF.hHn .uu! other iitipatUinl (»fikx*rH to other parts 
of hn doRiinH’t!i:s enHsitU* India. Kandahar, ever i^inee its final t'oriqiiest in 
1522, *A'*!s sa K-'stnran'** eharjte. Klm.s(a Katan. Itahnrk old general, h.uS 
been ?'• f after the lulfic of fVrnifuf. A'^kari vra'-csialdislK'd 

in Mullvdi -aJkis ti fO!i)|sscscd in Hind.'il ;U K.ilnil. 

Ill rchrisarj, Hahut wioir to Khwaj-i Kal.in in Afghanistan : 
*TliC affairs of l|jnd*!st;j}i) Jj.nvc ,d length Heen hroiight to some degree of 
order, ami I ffH'4 nj Alninrhiy Ciod that the time is near at hand when, 
through H(s iUsaiu, c.cjytiimg wdl he quite •■estk'd here.' lUit after the 
hahlc of Kl'i.'nuM, .hu! hchne Ilahur c*n»i«5 realise the Iiopt* here expressed, 
there vs ere .at k.j'-i tliire mine enemies left to tnereome : 

1, /'hi.'•■'I f'iuhuicsi : 'On Monday the 54tli i*r flic lit'st 
Rahi, 'Dre *h 1^2'! I set out in piitMiance of a vuw, on a holy war 
against t h.sndcri fnr.n Hhop.dJ (.‘hatuleri had fiumcrlj belonged to the 
Sultans of M.indn Wisen K.ni.i'S.ing.i .idvaneaf with an atntv against 
Ibrahlin a** fai as Dholjnn, Sh.st ptnxe's Ah-.hs ion‘ against him and on that 
neeasion (*h mdeti fet'into S.HH'a’'. hainl'. Hr bestowed it on Maidani 
Rao, a Pag.in of great ctii',cq«cniC, wiio w.is nrov in the place viith 

5(h>* I’ag.ins t sent t.‘ him t-* assure him of up favour and cleinemw, 
and offefmg lm« Sham.ab.id iii cxiii.mgc for t'h.tiulcri. Two or ihtec 
considerable people abow! lam were aver-e to conciliattors,,. . and the 
treaty brole otf (udreoji s.rai”'. So, the dJ.uW was att.tckcd on all 
sides: and by the favoijf <4 (>i‘d.:» the sp.;K'c of two or three I 

gained this cckbf.ited fmj, without raising my standard, or hcittins; my 
kcillcdrnni, and without using the whade *aici!g!h of my tirms. On the lop 
of ii hill to the itor!h"Wr’'i of Ch.iinkt «,/*»(»/<, /o foH-er o//Ac'/I'lvoA'o/ 
J gave f liiiidcit So Ahmad .Sh.di, liu* gtandson of Sitll/in 
Nfwinod diH, and tixed ;t isvctnic of sifty An v to be ptiid from it to tin? 
Imperial trciisury.’ We ,d‘.o learn from Ahmad Yadgiir : *.So nnieh 
plunder w.is taken foou shal heathen army' liy the AMh.t 'tfsat the King's 
troops obi-onrd susfjcitm pi-oippoti them for years,’* 

2. .fSdaiM Krifth (in febtuary 2, Il.dHir set out to punish 
the Afgh.sn rcbeU who li.td aiHsmccd from Hih.ir into I'io.'di, stormed 
Sliamsab.td.*’ and driven (he Impeiia! garuson out of Kmumi. At lUiburK 
approadi, the enemy crossed the rucr thosges and mustered unit's left 
hank to dispute H.ibm's passage. I'isc l.mpcroi tcadicd the great river, 
on lehni.iiy 2r ; hmii .t bridge across its broad stream, by March 13, 

* ! . W I).,.'.r, V. p .t‘), 

* ti.iiv,!?' 2ii.»ii r,! S!;,on« 3 Kw! on Bihiamii. ib.v »econd sou of R;inA Suiiga, 
in rtfiiirn ha Harir.OTsti'hor I . *l IJ, <■>/»• fit, l\\ p. . 
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DakdaH t /)/ 7 f«^ 'V v i<i.'u<*lirtl rn^iiS (■ <, isiwJ h,i|jr,? ,» 

jjajcciaja a of Larra, on ihc hank'^ r,r tlir f iaii,., ■. \vi ? .' 

this neighbourhood, intellitrenre , ■ V ^' 'sSoh.i an 

Sulsn Lhmod hi/s'K^rni l i, ' ,1',', a"',,";: "' ''""' "■•*' 
moving upon Gliunar * tliat ^lu^r VI - c ‘ 

with b'iofe"'.™»"rnl;'L,fS ',h}!''V'"’ 

3. Niisidf Shah of Bengal' Afier ilnV ii,» i i 

"a?. oV::;,;?. trs'"" “ “ - 

oflianjal. Failing i„ J‘^ZI2T ^7'" ff "''' ""''' 

tlie passage open, and neulccterf i i- i ’ ’‘•'^‘^*^*'’•’‘'4 5'^ h’,nf 

made, then whatever evil Wl on hi, head I," ’ "'"'h I 

me from hia own act- and |7,;1, 7’.I■'•v-e,..|. 

tmp.e.aa„. ci,cam,,anil, :.,7cZ“d!:“''' f"' 

Gogr °'(Braar). %he”',ni't"wt“di™T “‘''■'V'"’"-'’'" •"■“'r 

“•'■-o»oen.wa,hi,,r,:.,z;z ... 

resistance, Attacked in front -imt ,-«n j dncfiHjia'd 

fled, Good generalship hid one hr.*kr ;tnd 

was to respect the sovereignty of he other' .f’"!'"® «h I'atH 

or support the other's enemies ■ 'l»rilcr 

more "mcZS„;''7 « ... 

- - r f ^ 

- -wwa. at midnight .reac,,e7;:Zt:;7::.,t:;;, 

BABUR’S LAST DAYS 

When everytig wZ 

Khwaja Kainn in Afghanistan..^ ; "''i'mn ... 

«■ I.. IV, p, Ig. 
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wiliinj!?, W. W,rj-.r ,|flip)sS(w,f ffe^.vc l,Ulds 

cvw hr shf siMfS ■’ *:.<« <ir,sr. Ulc r«, iw', Vrtwcd 

;ir4 ■>•?. r-«sh‘% et-r .rarf 

grapes .'■! i'f«hr! 4-'n ^he-s, ha^i’ni^k'. nir n mwa>.tnelan ; 

a?, I rMi i! up i Wl H (Jfrp t,i»«ir'vnwrv. ;sf34 ‘.Fine .4 rxik I'rfsni nn lism!. 
and I fiHikl ss**l hr!fi » ' 

Ai4 1 , i'if *'iF5; ifj ,,5jJ ;s}-u! 'W-t'Iil! ',3*. f,u l.ljjpfe, ftf'lcw tic 

IJW hr*. Kdsrir.i-i; |fr .■*,*■- ^n.-pj-.-n^cd 4 ! ..rP-, r.i,|«r? Hfunmi 

fisc i .”!H'rf '- lie 'k'h'I T-Ti'.'silr'ti HfadtJ, 4}.:ri^;f''*S mi*:!, ffejn }v»ihi!l. 

T}*.c 4?4sn i'*f hi-. »,r.v^3fv. i-.!;r.p,*!?«•., «.!TsJc?3itj:<.. ;iml f.itS;- ilriniinp 
CU'e-AC'*, h44 '■‘d, ■■.'•r--:? ;4?h<'s 1ir,r*siv. .ft?r r'4f4'iirtiina*y 

cnrigi ar.d '.Uimtih 

"Hr h.'i4 hcT54 {.*Xf'H p ,i im?) undrf orf) ,um, jutul run 

ft'jfll !!n-rs ti-.r KaMlf’ncr,'* nf.« Scafsnp fhe ,!'.»?{:■», 

ami t4r;i * *»'‘f, ]•<• ! kV*.«*■:•! J?!/’ fi’ier i {V't 

I 'V S iiii iIkH'*'* 

ll»trc v«r.'-Vff- f I’scj'. P'i’i Hjr.{'3i, '-yy.usj 5‘4 vL j.» tJtr liUn”! 44r, I 
had i'f.'n,nFiS itn v*»yn'}jijii'g yjicr I h-.n\ )?}f| evirpj y'nii'i thr CPinsfiF^; 

H<f w.i'i |‘f Jj'-rUcj'liii 331 i-iidd*?, fsduiy; JyM ,1 dfsy iusd 

Jht! raptdiHy *4 hi. jn.suihr’. 'a;s». ►.ifiFH ;»3n.s4)M|? “* 

Hi* ij;id r’. rs; Mjyu'.rd fhr pm ..ns ,4<fm!»)5i.lFfrd !<» jjiw h> Ihf idiitis 
I'w.iiiij'l'.j'f\|..*A h3> W4i4fn ihr *lcv3siir ; cvcis hi** s'ltmial 

v(gnnf 'vcrRirtS h' lut’,? hg-m ijSU'iSrd. Jhr?<; %.ii. a jdnj ta ».ct rtddr 
Hsim.rthn, j3! J.ii.Hjy .4 \S» Mnh 4 msi 1 i.nl .Sj.ihdi RIvA.'ij.i iHahtit’i si>4|cy‘-* 
liJjiKirid ') ihsm.iVi.n inrsyrd .s imic’y Haysssyip, .iud h:f4ct3rd 1*^ Apr.!, 
ttfjii’f) fsc yrsiihry! Jsiinf d"’, 15*^. J^sy^clliry niJh. liji nitnhrr. 

"Ii thnl ihi*u54 “^‘mps ^ns iS?** fjjmnt'.ukK'fMW*?”, Ihlfnir i,itd Jrt 
'Mil JSrtJ pH? ifn!! }»r.ishcr« t<» death, ftui fiKik 
'-hayfly ;«5it's them. In !lje Mtmtncr of 
|{it!.n.'n'!’)n feil dastfscKHidy iH. In ?{*«>« il;dc iw wai 
caffinl Ji«»)3s SamWial to tlclln Hesuaoj? »>f ihH. Hahnr icttdcrJy cuprcwed 
fn M.'di;nn, H!S!)j.*svn*4\ jysaihr*. "AHIjnjjp!* } hasteollsfr “nnis, I love noitc 
ai I l»nr imtf Hnni-HHis J (.'ravc ili.u jIsh ilsciHI i«! child may have hh 
liean'** dtMff Sind Ine lojsg, and i Jfurf itu' fdt him hccitilie he 

hsii t«n !«., <r<|s»*d in iSr>UsSii 11*11 

Fieri ‘i‘lio0!h«iy fyjim*. !he h^nv Bsihur boa* away his ion*!! 


ItHW-Ponk', •>;! fvf,, j*. Ift’ir 

* Rii^liinTwVe WjSlpsjnv mp. tti., pp, I.W' 45 . AK<» wi* S. M- Fdliardc*, fIMkr ; 
nkriiii umi fhfiptti, fp iti-it"? Bisisat. whcft he leenvetcd ttom >lw effa-te of ihis ptilwn. 

TOWoeil; 'An ciil armed }*m happiSy p4«ictl Ch’d ^‘aic tttc ww birth- ...I know tt> 
tlav Ok* \\ 0 rO 1 iff life 
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illness and sacrificed himself in order to save Htmw>Cun. the iaifcr 
recovered the former became worse ; and after two m three monliK ItMnrr 
died, on Monday, December 26, 1530." 

Just before this he had called his together ;mtl toM them ; 
“For years it has been iti my heart to surrender my thrme Shmdhm ;md 
retire to the Gold-Scattering Garden. By the Divine Grace f fme 
obtained in health all things but the fulfilment of this Now. wfieo 

I, am laid low by i)lnes.s, / charge ytm tn achm^h dr liununrm m mi 

successor, and to remain loyal fo him. Be of one heart ami mind towards 

him, and I hope to God that Hiimayfm will uhn hear Inmsdf wGI 
before men.’ 

Then turning to Humayfin he repeated his admonition f,im rcRir- 
cling in particular, the treatment of his brothers : •‘Hnm.iym, j 
to Gods keeping you and your brothers and all my Gnsfi.ik .oid sour 
people and my people; and all of those 1 confide to vou, , lUc alZ 
of my testamentary directions is this : 'Do nought agmint your hroihers 
even though they may deserve it.' ' 

By his own desire, Babur’s body was carried to Kidnil .uu! honed 
there in (he sweeto.st spot’on a hilkside. amIdM beloved Mi(r..„m!.nB^ 
a cool umning stream and swect-.snielling Howers.’^ ' 

^Dcath rnakes no conquest of this ftonqueior 

For now he lives in Fame.” 

ESTIMATE OF BABUR 
Babut .s fundamental ciualitics accorfUuo i., 11 

prince of his age, and wonh'A^ atigh’p|[,^r 

age or country.”'* ^ ^ ’"’h tlit sosereifso. of any 

-oma »",i 

of %W0' io II,c hi„„r, 

Accoading ..Cood-hon,^ 

Baba,■sDa.d . i '.fi T„, 

' Haven, Aryan Rule i,, India, p, 420. 
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and n hr i ?v„i,K Hr-nr* U" i; hr- it.itJurp 

had ta" '!■ 

is5 ii3\ '.>.i5is' I rJiOil-i,'ILshiJi , iij'. .;'i! 

w,i*t ciiKa|!«jSi SC*!, isu i r«4in‘«:.'!-’;!’-, c I'-Sca-.siif. i'.r. dj*" 

I ;s''l l*i«f 5H'* ijss.' >.(•*'.. Hf'!'**-!?'-, cs'K'.ji* H.'Oitj'i iilv'iUji'C'- l5!!£! 

as iKifSf 4’^»3js -..iSsr'.ii, issJi.r-. ,.?st5. < »u 

C€,^, -'H 34 Such ...f.'j:! Jr4,r.;3s:;!!, p'^ i iSH7 <'■!' 


h»'» ^^3! :c fl,;:: f. •, .I- ■■■,.; I.*,;?-:,! ;, S„|.i .4'/. s'rj lii . |.'A ! 

jfWtk'fKi '•r.v!'! j'j .rr.is: 'i.iii 

Asti ;J»!;!'.} 
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At .i sm-ot «4 J'.tsit, dtr r IhipPif • ' d?'!' Jjh 

llir ( Jii>‘Ji I'iijj',. J".'*;!, $('■ .3i.(ij!Il’- 4s .ii t VI . . 3ij'! ■'4i5'’ 5“ ,istjv'( ,\Vi 

W(i(. !!r ij4’i HttSIrjs ,J ,;j! „•. ,,ts ti. s! i<! I'us't.i H*’ 4,V r 311 S > n! i. 

*iyir r*} 1 mu! 't-Xy'r -**4'? v,.i> Hv tiv Jii' 'cf ,slm> 

|IH t'I't H !j*« if rir* jii '.'Xtirf Hr Wj'.-’Ir ,ijj rs4,j^ 

<Hl 1 l»»is i3i , jh'Mrr sL,il!i jiSi\ it'lhrj .iin«l vru'.tUrtj ijif Itiit.ihri’ 

I'iJilij'j'vJ Hn I'Vtim'Ji-'If '■ lii'-Jj Si'.rsf Si Jjjt i-( i »(t *.» i, 

Wl'iucf) #ti j.jiiJ'jr, Sr<5, tr! j.tsjr Hr r ri.'-v! 4i Jiiiii'ftt <<Si«l 

•JlWI 


in:iil«nj1*U‘dS> .« r.ian «'} fVciitHT.. a !. \c« *>1 Ihk 

arl4, ,i h^in naUjjijlisS, a Lrcn ,an«! c(iJi!si.’,t} 'iC't of inn; .»s:d 
.iDtS 4H Jtasnjjiisslfal vtjdcr Hi?** ijuniori-tlra'd hni^'-c!!, n.'l ssscii'ly . 3 ^ 

llw ft'HKtdct »«| «'5?ic of Use ins’.A *h»j.i,sUc-i Jha! 1;,?? t sidctl m Is.dns, 

but .ds*! H'i i|jc 5 >r>{j|,c til hv hctjiic.dhirij? j'M'.jcisU' i*?'* 

dctirliUii! A/t'»s3v.jfs wlistk .ilnnHjd m dcttrifUtc??’* t»f Uw CKsajj!???'. be 
visited, if»ei» *,vendV, Vlw3?;sle, jtrw{Ki.{j>*>(»» .<mJ w<*fb:* ail jitul imlii'.* 
Ities, "itKifc full i«iid aevut.'itc tli.iJ! wj!l. f^cihups be fVnjnd ?« ct|iial sintef. 


• I A It,..I* IV, js ’!'> 

“ Hiffc’jS'i. II, p 

^ t miii-i’ Muusiij, , vs!c»5 ?»v »’/> > */ » |t. id li 

* I fti.V Jif , pp. It*, 13, 

^ H.tl'ur, iH'Utg .» jssjrStsS wuK'f *•* Use ■sJjr’'-. ?n ww tliiSiO/ h.->, 

linis*, hai! also .1 .sisk »'f It**,■-•Viii!, s&itssS* aS?ei I'.i!*! 'sSif Ktii'iiti uajp-J*. 

I(.* Hum.'iy.i)! Ssjs, adtae tias !** 'v-jjIc stitailitcticiSI*, vlissH, wnl; pljin wisitSj 

iroui'le;. lii v.jsirt and te;3<kr' ' I'hr <*J iinds,* he wii*Si*. ’is die fafjp «<J 

isniguagf’!.'' T!i!t ai ijiiy raw aptly ulesenKH iiic siisa'b?*. o’- Hainit'n *i»si watini?". I «•} 
an apnrceiajBMs ttf arb anil kiiere sitsder thibur, read S. M. Jafar, i'iv .Mmghui Ijupiti-, 

pp. 27A1. 
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in any modern traveller ; and considering the cirewtiv.iiHcv us wjuji 
Were compiled, truly surprising.” 

“But,” Elphinstone very truly observes, "(he great ..Hhc 

work is in the character of the author, whom vse hful. aii fh? 
of a long life, retaining the same Kind aiui ..ircctum.tsc in;.,,!. .o»l ibr 

same easy and sociable temper with which he set «<!H hii f,3, 

in whom the possession of power and grandeur h.ol neither Wi»na! the 
delicacy of his taste, nor diminished sensibility jo the cry-omcn!.., „f 
nature and imagination.”^ 

“No part of his character,” Erskinc poim-v out. "j. hmc -olmo.ihlc 
Fm Jiunianity and kindliness of dispositi,.,!. If. in the 

of his Memoirs soma cruel executions appear, they hclong to (iic ,,..4- j,,,. 
to the man. The historians of his reign remark, timi sv iieocsa .os-" o(|,a 

of his nobles or brothers, had revolted or entered into rcKdIion 
him, no sooner did they acknowledge their oHence and rcfnin tkm dots 
than, to use the words of Khafi Khan, centtrary to ,hc "f 2 

princes of I ersia, Arabia, or India, he not unlv rorg.uc than h»i , nei 
retained towards them any feeling of resentment,”^ ' 

Babur was pre-eminently a man of fiiili '’V o. . 

U.«l ,ay, ..bu. b, ,|.c will „r God. Ropoli,,, Z 'T'^, -T 

tion, vvemust go forward." He attributed evet hi, r. * * 

grace of the Almighty. After his vicUirv over li 
ing the capital, he reverently visited the Lmbs 012 71 ’ 

The hislory „E BSbor to, we ,«ej i., „ 

W Babur as » generalship. Hi„„cir ‘.m .dmif- 

General able liorscnutii, a fine shm ■( • . 

BtHrd swordMii.ist isnd 

the imagination of his^ol^err'Tcsill^llie'''^ 
in an eminent degree the supreme virtues of r fos>cvsct! 

enjoyed and suffered with Ids men and rI, ^ 
in his army, both offleer and private WlntT^' ''’t 

a commander of armies, he eorrcctiv cauJ. 72 “'''*«t.X'ssoy m 
weakness of the connnanders and armts fl2 

all, to his native courage he added the unben 2'”'^ b» him. Above 

unquenchable fire of his ambition Sid"® 
of conquest and broad sway,* he wrim. ' iiiubiiio,, 

make me sit down doing nothing.’ ’ fC'crscs could not 

'' ''''■’PP-438-39. 

j-rsKme, op. cit.^ pp. 524-25, 
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ns-tcjiii 'A.sii K'sji1''f. ;» »j'm Sis.si.il’i '! .<(1 «i~ 

rijr,!ri! «.I «5;r J ■ j^rS Mff, W Lr!* 5'. r rt .,t |,r»5 sVi :J.!i:!» <, ,i^r tiji 

.st ill \VV ah'*!s;-*'n!((F'‘i .s! Ss ' %'lSi:. I V*"!! 'ii ,;'(*a ' ,« 

iit;.''! n.rjj v.s-j A5.<i j-i?- 

fiiII -1 j'nal !*"r’4r>" I !if ,5! 'ilj.-aUr.!) ' 'I'hr IHn< .iH i jli irr,uj«r»3 

tijf I'.ii'i.<" S)! >'' 4 V'-i*J.dUj fSiT"'. (Si 5 U 3 <'HH(r<? ii.’•. ti.t-! i<( 

tfr' ; in.»54' ■suli .3* lija' '13k'' t.-vr -.rt >>!• i! w.i't "Hik,(.31 1 

4 s.jj'trjf .ts.?! «Jr.is!5<'.; s3,r lij'i-Vv 4*iv.(y M3,n!r .i j>5k<fr l«>l 

mvifJi .t'. !((!« ,1)1 4 i.t.r.cs-i .oj'f’'■ ur.i! !*•■ sj.,<.ini!i, I <luy <!nwn Ijn'it'.j 

Sum? <i(i 3 !<■.!( 5 s s 3 »<- ;.;j<iia}ini Jit.ltlp mr ,i isHlr 'liirlU'l !irkl;l 

(lit* vihMi I ’-.(S un" 5 ;s sij i!. i Lpi '• "* Ssini 

I Vvi,ii5«3 I,"!, f !•:.;} s !. ('a- s'. :> n!'. HU-'. 

Hr’( > Uf I!, •■! , 1 >,U si;s! h, .'i fi'r’if t<.'« 

Iff t!,i f V u',,; ji'/S ! Jj*. j ’>>(■ rr; i-.-rq#,.!//»&:/'. II 

/ ;/ ; •* t, ,’q«- Jm‘*. ”/(, if-' 

1 ■ ‘ly-.J , /♦ji.a?,''. j. ■) r,vifilled .S-» 1 rrjss.'iijs^sl JJi ihr '.iduw 

H'ijttl SIS His*’ iiiijr 1 sins; ' lit, v.'ssli isfi,v. llii* k «**i in'!' 

f)ji4 h,n I, ,kii'j 

HhI, whrjc '.UJiitsc'*!* War. fur, IJ.sbwr jscvcr hcid.dal : 

tibu'fH"*. ‘Hr riCM »va! i«»'sknC’C !•* prc'scui uiUi.sitc';‘ti is teH;u»‘, he 
uiUk, 'hi'i juctrJiie ,i!i*iie "siUCil the hMtHmf mI'D.' iuKiS Kljiat’ti l.inHly,* 
(wheii Jl.ihur'q nsni winiKJ Siavc t)ii»ciwi‘>c muir'igci! ii). tl.ihur |»rcsct%cU 
by liii c'%t;rSi>t«'k «'!v (bi-t I'tccii’kiiui, 3t line lihrsisv citlitJckHl by K!'i;tn 

(Diuilal Kh.iji''';. ‘.'(sjj’ii, «’»»» \V4'> si .slid Ji iii.'iH tii Ic.aiiinj.*.'' Ibibur 

liitihclf rt'cord’, ' ‘{{isvinj^ kMriit‘U Ihsis the Usuip'' b.u! cxcrcbcd itnnc 
>eu'riik*s s.m.tuL ibe ssifuhiunii* a-l" Hahrsih. ami were uiaini; iSiem ill. 1 
sent <HU is wljm iiaviisj! vd/cil it levs isS'ihe that Itad been 

" ^ UV isiKfiJy «Si*Kk! Itm'k he haiwuraMy iwiiniiSi'tl Ibr tbulMm l.ts-Jt*!. 
myiher sificr iiteSi!ii.in’nk*iSlh ai Whsmi. 

® Brisg», U. p. 42. 
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guilty of tlie excesses, I put some of lliem tw dcaib. .sui! ^,|}! jlic ...j- 
some others and had them led about the camp id (.(umlifsnui. j; / 
reckoned the comlries that had he/nnfted in tk' 'Tnth in ??»• , 

I admitted of no phindering or piilage.'* 

The Empire of Babur extended from Badaldo-h.^n !o fknf;,iil, jjMisj 
,, „ , „ , Ihe Oxiis to the Oanjtcs: in (iki-.i alMj-.r, lllssjr., 

(3) Babur as Ruler /n 1. • .1 »4 . . u 

(Bahra) m the west to Bihar su ikg cio-;i , Irons jjjc 

Himalayas in the north to Clianderi in the .SmiiiL had s«u! {(tr;c 
to send proper persons to occupy and protect the diBcreru ;rvf 4 ,,j;d 
stations.’ Bfibiir was too much preoccupied uiiij tt.H'. .uul conque ?•. !»* 
devote any serious attention to the adininistrativc otpari-.isioj? vd itt'* \.i 4 
dominions. Having conquered, his primary considcrulu'f. HTfUsCil in he so 
maintain his kingdom in peace and order. This, im k- -.uTi 

qualiiied to do, with lus military genius and cllktent aimj Hut {.* i.siunise 
conquest and to organise udministrulion arc (wo d.-tferi-nt tlusi^rs - she 
latter calls for genius of an altogether different t>jK. Shcr Sls.d* *.,«d 
Akbar possessed this, but not Babur. 

(i) To couit danger and hardship, and sluos sa!«»ui tn ousi , 

(ii) To shun indolence and case, as unbecoming o! Kio);. ’ 

(iii) To consult Bcg.f and ministers; to avoid prn.iic pm ms , to v.i!l 
the court to public levees twice every day; 

(iv) To keep up the strength and discipline of the anr^;, ; 

these were the principles lie had inculcated upon ; a,id t)u-v 

to have ncady exhausted Babur’s kingly code, ife svas, no douht. 

t^o piotec his subjects from the oppression offrcchooicrs. ;<> jitJscaicd 
by the following casual observation in his Monuiirx ; 

have arl^'^oured dol^ ^''***‘*^ 

wilds, in order m cam off oxen 

that really inflicted the chief liardahiii, aiuY wr c'Kuihr I'l'Y 
oppression m the country. TTicsc districts f ^ 

times, had been in a state of revolt-in.l . ! . luup'B, in h-rmet 
could be come at. On the present oVc-iJr, f'I* ^''*' ''’""^ ****** 

whole of the ncighbouriiiif districts ffYs.! "”' ^ iiad mimnj t|ir 

their practices..,..^! Zdu om hi Ztl'cy l.rgmil.Mrpr.a 
discovered them and ordered two or three 

Apart from this, he also did what wiw n...... . 

speedy communication between the princinal ii’- *" 

h. took c.„ ,0 s :r;L"r,^ 

Kabul, bstublUhlng a regular rerlea »f p ,b „t; , "'f" 

tmsinouses, at a di.siaiice iff ,ibat»t 

1 E. & r>„ op. ail,, p, 233, 
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Ssficcn tsnlf'- ’fm-::-- - ^livs, •■irui '> 3 .(Ut'nct! icl.*)" <»{ ».n Isofoci jusil 

jift>|’cr ('Slitcp 4 } Ji '• 

he r>s.4r* h':J. hf .ilw.t«’»!rs jic 

Itt(*«'!'.nsr4 -sflci lnar,. ;j 'rthKli j'Sfi.olv iSw 

Hi*Mjui.! 4 ff I'.” 'bf sij.jdf vtujccirjsrif 3!ir nK.ii*!irc« 

fssfin! !*?* - ;n 't'isic ‘fw.: SiliUhhm su 

ji'di'd jhJ’"S i'!-,vil-jHli 5 *sf,i.wltrf 'wi-.i-rt Sk* rr.u 1 v,;<i IjsiJi,* •A.r. 
bv ih** tn/'-'i'i. ‘Abs'i*; 4 .'jiiiri.ji’d {;,■: u'•.- ijii {'bir bci??nr)j?i« *4 i|ig fcijjti 

i4 jch.>si‘,!'?c! Ibul'.hAJii '* 

Hein}; .1 sfnm )>i hit?!'; h-.'-f.:-. H-tbijr ;4-.st in 

bc^wWai! .«n4 '-iiiMn':};'*. 4i5«S btuljU'-. ■'In A;;j-> mbme.' 

lit* wnU'^> ’{ iS.r. i n ni} p.thtit:'* ; ,r.w! »i Apf.i. 

S».ii. K:iv<J5''. I)b"l;'«e, -iK*! Sbesr ‘acu- cM;iy 4.a rjjsp!H)ci,{ 

ell Jill, ' 34'I3 . ' 

Hn ifsnii.'* I'l .11 unin?;!. sli.-.i w-t-. sivli sbe iStc-iirn* *4 av.uicc- 

‘the vine!'ciii,i'ltf!si,N i4 IJ^s-jdi.J-,', 'v. il's-tj ii p. hsiiH' n'»Hn5lfy, 

,imi Is.*', .ibiir.ti.iju'r n5 f.t'4i! ".ihei ‘ 'lUn. brini};3jJ Inns .rLtj'e rcu-niic, 

ulilMn}! Jiic I’M in.s'Jitiu-i:« >4 I'MHc-tSj.nj. ,»ml «sj» ssca *'*} 

lU}nJt‘'« S-'. ‘Use » f«.»m H4lsr,4s ta Hih.a,' aIikIi ate 

flnsi Mudff {!i'> tl‘nrni 3 i*'J 3 . .* U'scisiic «4 if-iiriAM*!, .n ivill 

.iPHiMf )nnH jnsUikuLti .nnl lifJ.nkt! M.ik'.incm Mf lit!'* .»tst*nnH» /w- 
yaihn in the \,iUie‘ t<i h ,'j *.» }, r >■, , ,ui: 115 the }iis‘.vek.s|<»n of \4»I!!C /Wfi itr 
Hiijtii, S'jrnn ui)! Jinic* h/Ac lifcn Hjbsfin-i’.c, wtuS ?iavc fci^eivcd llic'n.' 
jneiiinnu'' !m Use j'ntpnv.c .4 n’jijsnsjiii}? Jlsfni in Iheit nhcdu-’iici*,'® 

s HtniJin<nji) k's Shu lui! nine, n«'5 fi!*<\i)Sj 5 

'nt!! jn i.'.i' bfn4.i, “ l'’.J . i' .'!• 

- He is'A’iS 'Si'''* '"I <>■< i A'i'.'i 

3 -’,)’!<,!/ "S<'‘ ■ 

S }/ij; 'i ff: . '•hi -.'i ^ 'f 

*''? HI h^>’> ^ 3j33 5t,ru U. 

fhJ 

* I'Si , r- .rI v1-..,u! Uk'"!!*'- iAf.'Vi. ;V , 1 / Ptf ruth^a 

/Jrftj, |*j't *i> "5 ,'O w-i* ,rAr?r'4*b ll'lictf jtii'i i! ,*1 'S.'I» >h* 

,mKH(iiS »t{ . ,4 Mfljs tthcti Hk •Anikmg **t |!k 

Ansi'tikilis Mijitei s.m! il'i IsiU c‘S»',» " l.s'tSkinc, >•/* • H , ^4.'. 

llfiisiui' ftMiuic 3-. iikitn t't I tksc il iniij' nlwtie 

Hill llUS H.ihu* ’A.i'* !(Ins she «iUt»ktiiK.t<‘'li «‘ll (Mlt'llJinnSl* knitttljtf 
U) Indiii: 

’’liii; t'i 4!s3i-.in»‘ sr. wfiU*'- ".iImi 

us Inne I'tct) .41 MiiufiAnnii hy she MngiwK. sHiflJici!. wnc 

tli-iUituiinn >‘rtva-i;i( ilir iH,j4!rM:»!e‘‘I H'U iniict .uucniiif uf knpivfr tAu! mofu's (aiSiri" 

csiiuii Ittttis iliu HUSK ),u«M f.iiur. IjfC i4 ii><- SuSi^mS jt.-inx* Isfecni'sc 

indiuaie'. ,> tkjxniiiir Uuni ps.unui'. innlcj -Alui-h ivt }us%c wn i!w 

Ml ,iutht>nn Jisspjcvwi) open ibe kt'pj'H.-; mw«c.v wjii;d3> »iili iIk 

anus ti< hiiiHtf k.din?, 

"H.sbjffX I’l ni Jnuvh of ihc kJdintS nicni’i <»J iiifs Bi'lbatj snoHui, 

isilo Hiiiilic-i.sn ward ik- 4 iSu‘i,Hi» I•sl.*a^l^n^ki3 Wish n»nfc pct'iiMUTOut* in ihu* uissns. sif Hit 
piHir. wlHf 4 « M.KiAml fic a-hspled. iban »n 3 f>a( i>lf hts mow clabarsusly cucviHcd dethumj, 
anJ in kulttuh he nuira^ed laual askskoxnuoas. 




^ Mughal Empire in frit/ia 

So much we are able to know from Babur’s own direct (estiinuny ; 
the rest is mostly inference.i However, the following abstract of the des¬ 
cription of Babur’s administration by Erskine,“ ought to prove usclul to the 

reader ; ., ■ n ■ 

‘Over a great portion of his dominions outside lucha, rspecially in 

the more inaccessible hills aiid secluded valleys, his sway was Imrdly 
admitted by the rude tribes that traversed them ; and priukm r was 
satisfied with some easy acknowledgment which was treated as triJnile. 
In upper and lower Sindh the Ic/iulba was read in his iiariic ; but though 
his supremacy was acknowledged, he had little direct prttver. l otlic 
east of Indus, all the Punjab, including Multan, and to the small and 
east of the Sutlej, the rich provinces of Hindustan lying hetweeii the 
river and Bihar on the one side, and the Himalaya moiuitains itnd the 
countries of the Rajputs and of Malwa on the other, were sub jee t to him , 
the western boundary being nearly a line marked by the loi trc.ss ol 
Bayana, Rantambhor, Gwalior, and Ghanderl. On the south towards 
Bengal, the limits of his authority arc not well delined. lliOUglilii' 
possessed the greater part of Bihar, some portion of it, e.specfially 
the hilly or wooded parts of the country, were still hedd hv lh<’ remains ol 
the Afghans or by native chiefs. On the frontier ol'his Kuijiiif, the 
Rajput principalities, the shattered kingdom of Mtdwu, Duiulelkhaiui, 
and Bengal were still independent states. 

‘There was little uniformity in the political situaliou of the dilh-reut 
parts of this vast Empire. Each kingdom, each province, eai h district, ami 
(we may almost say) every village, was governed in ordinal y luatieis, by 
its peculiar customs. The higher officers of govcrnmeiit e.\ejci.K<‘ci iml 
only civil but criminal jurisdiction, even in capital cases, with little fotm 
and under little restraint. 

‘We have very imperfect means of knowing wliat were the ttixes 
then levied. The chief revenue was the lanrl-ta.x directly raised on 
the land in fully settled and ejuiet provinces; but where the couuti y 
remained under its native chiefs, or was not fully subdued, was drawn liy 
the Emperor in the shape of an annual tribute. 

‘Though frequently the officers of the army or govet nmetil were 
rewarded hyjagfrs or estates, over which they had very often iurisclictioii, 
both civil and criminal, their legal power over the land itself did not 
extend to a property in the soil, but_the c.xercise of such as 

belonged to the government. The JagMm- or holder of the jdeh, wa.s 


average weight of the pieces of this class is very iinifortn tiL sinncihiiiK user 
140 grams, a total we have frequently met with in the earlier coins of the Paihiin issues, 
80 of which went to the old 4 to the modified dVk 32 to the foreign 

Baburt a,nd Shah RiMj.** (/6. p. 314). ® 

u f set OMasional glimpp of Babur’s administration j„ staieiueiu like 

the following m Ahmad Yadgar’s Tarikh-i-Salatin-i AfgheVw ; 

That district was entirely subdued, from one end lo the other and collectors 
were appointed in various places. Orders were issued for reading khatbu and coininii 
money, Md & ]agir was bestowed upon the fortunate Sluihztlclc't . ^ 

last posscssitm of Hindrislan, ul 

iasc toyernea It.Khalifa, being a person of influence and ihf> 

CR & D^, Ihoscof the Sultan himself. 

Erskine, op. cit., pp. 526-31. 
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properly iu Miii^ahnaii iHi'iely an (illifcr nl’ povaiitiincul, and 

rcmoviildc at pkaMire, T'sicjit wiinr (lir pi.nil had lier n made lieredilary. 

‘Besides ll)f huid-la\, ilinr was a ilniy levied on the. fnintlcr, on 
goods iniporlcd In c.u'.n.ins or otiicrwisc. Tin; twni\ha, or statnj), 
was the. mark l»v wliirli, mi « atllr and in goods, the paynient ol’the 
duties was asceifamed. 1 hme. weie (tati.sii dnlie.s on rncrchandi.se trans¬ 
ported liom one part o! the counliy to another. 'I'liere was a shop-tax, 
chiellv in town.s ; am!, in paitsol'ilie emmn y where tiie. Mnhannnadans 
had a* conliiinra! ainl sale aseendem.y, the. ».;?}« or poll-tax was levied on 
all who were not Mufialmans.' 

Hiibur was, with allhis \iitues, a Musalmuii Emperor.* When he 
had killed the Pagans .as he called the Hindusj he piled up a pyramid 
of their skulls, at least for the delectation of his orthodox followers. He 
considers tlie war ajjaiiisl the Rajputs as./i/mr/ or ‘holy war' and a.ssnmed 
the title rtf f/7wr/, after his victory at Khainia. He spoke of the self- 
iraniolalioiv of the R.ijpiits at Giandeii as ‘.goh/.g !(> hell.' When he 
rcinilted ttic liiniyjiu after Ins penitence and vow to I'cnmincc wine, it 
was only Musahnans who wcic exempted from it, ainl not the Hindti.s, 
After the fall id'( handeti, as herishta lelK us, he ‘did not fail to rebuild 
and repair the mnstiues in Cliandeii, Sarangpiir, Raniamblior and Riiisen, 
which had been partly destroyed and otherwise iiijiired by heiiig cmivertecl 
into culllc-sheds, by Medini Rui's urder.s.’ Ilabiir himself .staled on his 
coiU[iiusl of t’haiulcri. that he converted‘the nutn.sion of lio.slilily’into 
‘iv mansion of faith*. All tlic.se facts make it diinciilt to accept the loo 
liberal policy outlined in tlic Bhopal M.S.,® ascribed to Babur. 

Hut to .say this is not to allege the conlniry. Babur was beyond 

1 (/, "liahur and the Haiilus" b> S. K. Uuiierji in the Jvimial of the U, P. His. 
Smy. IX, pi. 11. im 

■ U rends: . . 

■t) my son ! People ot diverse religions inhabit India, and it isa multcrol thatik.s- 
giviiig III Ciod that the King of kings has cntrusied the government of this country 
to yiHi. 

U therefore behoves you diiif; . , , 

(i) Voii .slituilil not allow religious prejudices lo mnuence your mind, and 
administer impartial justice, Imv ing due regard to religious .susceptibilllies. 

(ii) In parlicular refram fritni the slaughter ol cow.s wlueh will help you to 

ubtnin a luild on the heurisof the people of Indiw ; (luis you will bind the people of the 
liaul to yinirself by des of grmiiudc. . ,, , . , , 

(iii) You sliould never destroy plaees ol worship iif any eomrmmily and always 
be jusiiec-loving so ilint relaiioiw between the King and his subjecls may remain cordial 

and thcreliy secure peace and eonlcntmcnl in the land, , 

livi The propagation of Islam will be belter carried on with the sword of love 
and obligation than with die sword of oppression, 

(V) Always ignore the nuitiml dissensions of Shias and Sunnis; otherwise they 
will lead to the weakness of Islam. 

(vi) Treat tlic difTercnt peculiarities of your subjecls as ihe dillerent seasons ol 
the year, so dial the bodv politic may remain free from disease.’ 

This is a translation by Dr. Syed Mahmud, of a document in the Bhopiil State 
Library supposed to be Uabur's confidential will and testament to his son l-luniayun. 
{The Indian Review, Aug., 1929). For the text and a more recent version of the same see 
The Twentieth Century for January 1926, pp. 239-44. 
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question a man of deep faith in God ; but his belief in Islam must have 
sat comparatively light on his mind. He had abjured hi.s orthodoxy and 
become a Shia to win the support of the Shah of I’ershi to his camsed 
At the same time, he had refused to persecute his quaiidoin orthodox 
co-religionists at the command of his newly accepted suzerain. 'I'hercis 
no evidence of his ever having destroyed a Hindu temple or otherwise 
persecuted the Hindus on account of their religion. On the other hand, 
there is at least one reference to his equal recognition of the I liiuiti and 
Turk! Amirs who had enlisted in his service. 

‘On Thursday, the 19th Sliciban, I called the Amirs', he write.s, 'both 
Turki mA Hindu, to a council, and took their opinion about passing the 
river.’ This was during his last campaign, in Bengal {1529j. 

At least six Hindu Rajiis, and among them Raja Hikramajit of 
Rantambhor (second son of Ranfi Sanga), accepted Babur’.s ,sway and 
paid their tribute.“ 


To conclude ; “Unfortunately Babur, being no administrative genius, 
but a plain warrior with statesmanlike instinct,s, found it necessary to ctirry 
on the administrative plan which he found already in existence, namely, 
that of parcelling the dominions among hi.s ollicers, with the under¬ 
standing that each was responsible for the good order of the dislricl.s 
under his control. The consequences of lhi.s plan had always been the 
same ; the monarchy, having erected an artilicial barrier between itself 
and the local administration, lost little by little all its authority, until 
last of all its prestige departed, and the throne became the prey for con¬ 
tending factions. The great Amirs on the other hand, gained what the 
crown lost. During the reign of Babur this docs not become apparent, 
partly because he was invested with the prestige of a conqueror : partly 
becaiise the time was too short for the consequences of his policy to make 
themselves felt. Even before he died, however, the symptom.s of radical 
unsoundness rn the administration are not far to seek, 'fhe old haphazard 
financial system entirely failed to provide means for the up-keep of tile 

dLT.T 'Vll» w»re paid 

fte ovl T H dfetribulcd will, lavish eciardsily 

ad amply p„, 

Sir Denison Ross, wir'c„ 
ciates Ills ‘moral courage’ in i ■ ■•i • ' . Sunni’, also appre- 

though from a‘purely political’ 'v ',■‘■.'1 ' ■.'^ncaa-di-c.ss in (his connection, 

Dejpor, pp^ 4 * 4 p'’ PP' 262-81. C/. S. M. EdwVdes, IJMi/r as /JiariM and 

IbrShta In'MlUX';™’’", r»d'" °sS's f By” -‘'S”"'’ « •'»! 

lb an eno. j,ee b, K, Banerji, Hummun BSclshuh. p. 6. 
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30 per cent «>n tire revenues of all great nlTicers. But in the time of 
Humisyitn (here k a repetition of the old story of fiimncial breakdown, 
accompanied by resoUuittn. intrigue, and the dethronement of a 
dynasty."’ 

H.MiUR'.t; I-AMll.Y 

(1) Mit/mm X BABUR x (2) fhibii^ x (3) Dilhar 

Ht \fW I X Kaiiit.ifi, Askaii, Ilindiil, Criilhtulitii, etc. 

AirnioniTiKH 

A. PiiiMAiiY : (ij of Huirrayuii’s .sister, Gulbadan 

Bcgaiii, has alrmfiy licen noticed. She wrote tins between 1580 and 
and 159() A.I).. at Akitar'.s instance. Prof. Qanungo writes, "I have 
Imind this book very irsefnl, e.s|»e<:ialiy as regards dates and events of 
Htituh^unX life. She is generally tru.stworthy with the. exception of a 
few ca.ses. '[’he fnotnote.s gi%-en by Mn. Beveridge here as well as in the 
translation of Il.ibtir'.s Ahmnin shmdd not he ns renrlily accepted as her 
Iranslulion (tf the ie\t.“ 

(ii) Ilnvi<nuii-.\ aiiiti of Khwaiitlainir, also railed Kainin-i-Jlunfdyuw, 
1 he ;uulit>r was hitiinately acquainted wiili Iluniaynn, and died in Gujiiit 
in during IliunaynnX canipaigii there. It gives some "curious 

aecnuuts of the regulations estahlisiied by Iluimijlin in llic early part of 
his reign." 'Fhe writer received rrom the Hniperor llie title of Avitr-i- 
Alhluir or Bhe noble historian.’ 

(iiij 'razltral-id-U'ttLiut of Jauliar, Hinnayiin’s pcisonal attendant, 
wlio wrote his reniini.seenees 80 yeans later, in Akbar’s reign. Prof. 
Qainingo coasiders tlik woik "a biglily nutlioritativc Jiisiory of tlie reign 
oflTiimayini, and having greater weiglit than that of Gulhadan even”— 
at least up to nmnayuu's dcjtariure from Thatla to Kandahar, The 
work (leaks willi tlu' rest of his career as well. Jaiiliar’s own preface i.s 
worth quotation : 

‘T wa.s at all times, and in all .stations, in constant attendance on the 
royal person ; it tliercforc occurred to me as cicsirahle that I should 
write a lunrative, (T all the events to which I had been an 
eye-wilne.ss, that it may remain as a r(‘cor(l ol'thc past Interesting 
oceuriTiiees. I have etuhuivoured to explain tliein to the be.st of 
my humble aluliiy, iiltlunigli in a style very inferior to the. dignity 
of the subject. I commenced thus -work in the year 90.5 (A. D. 
15B7) and have named it the Ta^kirnl-tibJilikidl, or Relation of 
Occurrences,’ 

"Tlie Memoirs Ijear all the ajipcariincc of truth and hone.sty, and 
are to a great degree exempt from that e.xaggeratlon and fulsome eulogy 
to ivliich orieutal biographers are prone.” (Dowsou.) 

(iv) T’drikh-i-RashuIi of h'lirziT Haidar, already noticed, is also valu¬ 
able for intimate studies of Hunuiyun. Mlrzil Haidar wrote his w'ork 
relating to HumUyun in 1541-42 A. D. He was personally present at the 

1 Rti-slibrooke William.s, op. dr., pp, 161-62. 
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battle of the Ganges {Bllgram or Kanauj), when l ltiinaum aiisyrm 
SherShah, After this disastrous rout at Kanauj, lie nulravfusrrd tn 
induce Humayun to secure a refuge in Kashirifr. 

(v) Jlkkat-i’Atkrl of Ni?.aniu-(l dhi Alituad is a very vnhmnntaw 
work. The chapter on Humayun is the most valuahlr h ir in hne, 'Tlh 
style has a simple elegance^ natural (low and tdiairn of it«v iwu ujii K-allnj 
for many generations." Ni'/.anui-d din was kihfwnh Alilwr and 
father had served under Humayun. The iiicejilive fur w i itiiii; is uas ihai 
he had 'from his youth, according to the a(ivir{’ijf!!M.i{iin\tirvi!i('d 
himself to the study of works of history, wliirh :nr (hr iijrans f.f 
strengthening the understanding of men of ('duralinii, atu! fif.dfmdiiig 
instruction by examples to men of observalinn.' 

Dowson observes: "This is one of the most cHehrated hknuirs of 
India, and is the first that was composed upon ;i nru inutirl, hi whith 
India alone forms the subject-matter of ilui work, to ihr r\t hidnii rf >ulirr 
Asiatic countries, The work seems to have been rernjpnsrd In ;«H rmj» 
temporary historians as a standard liistoiy: subsfvjiimi wiiirn ,i}mi have 

held it in the highest estimation, and have boiTowrd froiii it hrrK. 

Ferishta states that of all the histories lie consulted, it ii the oiilv our hr 
found complete." 

B. Secondaiiy : Erskine, 'Iliskj of ftiik mki Ik 7;r.. /dt f 
of ik Horn of Tamil] Baku and Ilimiijiin^ \hd. II. 

Dr. S. R, Baneijl, Ihma)m BddM, [Oxford V. Prr-,s, iT'lHi. TIfui 
contains a good bibliography on Hiiinayiiii at (he euiL 

_ _ NoTE.~For other works hearing on the life oniiiHMuio, *,rr Amlio* 
rities on Shcr Shah. 




‘The world is his who exerts himself.’ 

^Fail not to qxnt yourself strenuously to- meet every eipergency ; 

indolence and ease agree ill with kingship.’ 

bAbur to humAyun. 

T 

A he Empire whose fcmndalion was so laborlhiisly laid by Babur was 
nevertheless precarious and unstable in clmraclcr. The strength and 
.secLiiily o( an arch depends upon its key-stone ; in the present case it was 
too weak to hold on steadily for long. The story of Humayfm’s loss and 
I'c-acquisition of his licritage arc not less fascinating than tlie adventures of 
his father. They are also instructive as showing the vital dependence of 
tlic Empire on the personal cliaractcr of the monarch. 

Humfiyfln’s life divides itself into four clear periods: (T) Early life, 
up to his Accession (1508-30) ; (IT) Struggles to maintain his Inheritance 
(1530-40); (TTI) Fifteen Years of Exile (1540-1555) ; and (IV) Restora¬ 
tion and Death (1555-56), 


I. EARLY LIFE (1508-30) 


Humayfin was born on Zaikada 4, 913 Hijra (March 6, 1508) in the 
citadel of Kabul. 

He mounted the throne, at Agrii, on First Jimmh 9, 937 Hijra 

(t) Birth and 30. 1530) at the age of twenty-three,— 

Accession foLii'days after the death of Btibur. 

KlnvandaniTr writes: ‘The hand of the kindness of the Creator of 
.Souls and .Substances put the happy robe of royalty on the person of this 
able monarch, the Conqueror of (he World. On Friday, the 9lh of the 
said month, in the Jeam Mosjfd at Agrii the khuibCi was read in the name 
and title of this noble King, and the noise of congratulations wbicb arose 
from the crowd of the people reached beyond the heavens.’^ 

The TahakCit-i-AkbarJ records : ‘On the death of the Emperor Biibur, 
Prince Humayiin, who arrived from Sambhal, ascended the throne at 
Agrii, with fhe support of Annr Nizamu-d din All Kballfd, an the 9lh Jwnada- 
Awwoi, 937 H. The officers expressed their devotion, and the chiefs and 


^ E, & D., c//., V, p. 118. 
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officers were treated with great kindness. The mmahs and offices wliich 
were held under the last sovereign were confirmed, and the royal Favour 

made every one happy and contented. 

(a) On the death of his cousin, Khan Mtrzil, in 1520, Huniayun, at 

the age of twelve, was appointed to the government 
(a) Apprenticeship gadaklishan. Babur hlni.self visited the province, 
together with Humayiin’s mother to install the young Prince in his first 
charge. 

(b) When Babur invaded India in 1,520, Hunniyiiri joined him 
with a contingent from Badakhshan. 

(c) In this campaign too, HumayOn won hi.? maiden victory over 
a force from Hissllr-Piroza, which was on its way to join Ibiuhiin Lofl'i 
(1526).® 

(d) After Panipat, Humayun, who had played liis part well, receiv¬ 
ed a great diamond and gifts worth 7,00,000 dams (about £ 20,000). 

(e) Humayun also, after this, led the army against tlie Afghan 

insurgents in the east, and captured Sambhnl, Jaunpur, Glni/ipiir, and 
KSlpi. y 

(f) At the battle of Khanua (1527) Humify Lin led tlic right wing 
of the Mughal army and was well rewarded.® 

(g) In 1528, when lie was back in Badakh.shan, Bidnir wiatlc; to 
him (Nov,, 13) to advance with the support of his brotlicrs to Tlksar, 
Samarkand, or Merv, as may be most available. . , . 'Pliis i.s the time 
for you to court danger and hardship, and show your valour in arms, 
Fail not to quit yourself strenuously to meet every emergency ; indolcnee 
and ease agree ill with kingship.’ He also tendered him imieh good aiivice 
in the same letter, urging Humayun, among otlier things, 'to act liaiirl- 
soraely by his brother Kamran ; not to complain orionelliiess in IJadakh- 
shan, as it was uiworthy of a prince ; to consult idstmd minisier.s, 
particularly Khwaja Kalan ; to avoid private parties; but to call tiie 
court to public levees twice daily ; and above all to keep up the strength 
and discipline of the army.’* 


dates in terms of the 
must have been only 


In spite of all this care and anxiety on the part of Babur, Humayim 
M * I returned to India in 1529. Babur tliii.s 

v 3 / tvMijm to IfidiA I • .» 11 « .. 

enthusiastically describes the advent of hi.s .son ; — 

nao,. Mahdi Khwaja’s succession ; fur the ciivumsianccs 

under which he apparemly changed Ins mind, see n. & D., loc. rlt,, V, nn, 187-.Stl, Note 
^so_on the same page the discrepancies in tlie computation of 
Christian era. The complacency of [he nobles referred to here 

skin deep in the case of several of them, 
was at S^aMbW Humaynn notes lliat on Marcli (i, 1526 he 

* Lane-fte' E'SVw " 
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‘I was jiist l,i!kiin» with his aluMil him when lie name. His 

presence openerl tnir heaits like rosc-hinU, atifl made oui' eyes shine like 
torclies- It was my rule tn keep njtcn taldc rvety day, hut rm tliis nrcasinii, 

I gave feasts in Ins hnjnmt, ami shimrd hittt evriy kind of distim linti. We 
lived mgrthrr fur sntnr (imr in the piratrst iniinifuy, The truth is dial his 
conversatidU had an iiirspir-tsihle ihaiiii, and he lealisctl ahstihitcly the 
ideal of perfect manhimd.'’ 

But why did Hitutayiiti desert iiis charge “! 

Tlie reasons were llirec : (i) Hi', own failure against the If/bcgs wlio 
were making ft'e''h iiKursiuns ; (ii) Babur's failing 
cton»plr«cy health, aiid ills cali to Ilindiil from Kilhiil to be by 
his viile ; ;uul liii) flu >‘m'^pirui'y al A^ru Ui super- 

aedc IlunuiyCm. 

This hist was in fatanir of Mir Muhammail Mahdi Khwaja who was 
Babur's brolhcr-in-law t'.istcr’s htisbandh and who h:id been in charge of 
the left wing of the Mughal army .ti the battle iif Kliaiuui, where Humayun 
led the right wing. Tlie origin and details of this intrigue are of little 
value to us. since it ptoved abortive. Hut. as Riisbhii'oke, Williams 
observes, “that the scheme slumld have been ermsidered feasible at ttll is 
eloquent testimony of Babin 's tcchlcness in body ;ind mind,''* He also 
contradicts MJr/a Haidar's statement that B.dntr had recalled Humaviin, 
for w'hich Itc give*, the folhositii' leasons ; fi) The appearance of Himiayfm 
at Agra surprised everyone at Agt.i ; fiil B.dmr was expecting Hindal, and 
would never have recalled Imth sons at the same lime ; (iii) no successor 
had been settled upon t«i occupy the governorship of Badakhshiin ; 
(iv) Humayun was asked by his father to return to his charge.'' 

Humayun had met Kamriin and Hind.il at Rahul ; and they had 
agreed that, in view iT the grave conspiracy which was afoot at Agrii, 
Hiimayfln slunild hasten to the capital and Hindal should lake his place 
in Badakhshiin. Hliimallely. Iklhur sent Suleiman Mlr/ti to that distant 
province. 

The rest of the story Itas ttlready been told. The conspiracy nipped 
in the hud, Humiiyrm spent some time on his estate in .Samblial. Then 
followed his illness and U.tlntt’s aft'eclionatc sacrilice on Monday 26, 1530. 
Before this happened B.ibur had commended Humayunjo Ids noble,s in 
unmistakable terms: “Ntiw when I am laid low by illne.ss, I charge you 
to acknowledge Humiiyun us my succcs,sor, and to remain loyal to him. 

J I ane-?tH>le. vp- f/r., p. 

- Riishbrooke Williams, up. at., p. 171. 

" J/iht., p, 172. n. 2. Cf. S. K. Ikancrji, up- at., pp. 8-12. The circumstances 
that attenileil Humriyiln's sueeessiun have been well discussed by Dr. Banerji in Ch. II 
of his book, ’fhe date of Humuyim’s accession, r/e., 30th Dec., 1530 (/.e, four days 
after Bfibur's death) is also accounted For by him. 
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Be of one heart and mind towards him, and I hope to God that IluniayCin 

will also bear himself well towards men. 

' But, no sooner was Babur’s breath stilled in death, or, to use 
Khwandamir’s phrase, ‘left the throne of this world for the eternal heaven,’ 
than Humayun’s troubles began. 

II. STRUGGLES TO MAINTAIN HIS INHERITANCE (1530-40) 

Babur had bequeathed to Humayiin "a congerie.s of territories, 
uncemented by any bond of union or of common 

Political Situation except that whicli had been embodied in hi.s 

life. In a word, when he died, the Mughal dynasty like the Mnhnmmadiui 
dynasties which had preceded it, had sent down no roots into the soil of 
Hindtistan.”! Babur had not annexed Bengal to the cast, nor the great 
provinces of Malwa and Gujarat, now united under one king (Bahadur 
Shah), to the south. The many chiefs of the Rajpulana were cowed hut 
not subdued, and in most of outlying parts of the kingdom the Mughal 
power was but slightly recognised.’* 

(a) AFGHANS 

Numerous Afghan officers still held powerful fiefs, and these men 
had not forgotten that the kings of Delhi had been Afglidns hut a few 
years before. When a member of the deposed dynasty (.Sultan Mahnn'id 
Lodi) appeared amongst them in Bihiir, there were all the materials for a 
formidable insurrection. Thus, even in his inherited dominions--'aboiil 
an eighth part of all India—Humayun was not secure from rivals and 
revolts.^ 

The principal rallying centres for these Afghans who were all ‘ripe 
for revolt’, w4re : 

(i) Mahmud Lodi, the brother of Ibnlhim, whom Babur had driven 
away but not crushed. He was supported by the old heads of the 
Afghan nobility, Biban and Bayazid, who tliough lately driven into the 
recesses of the eastern provinces and of Bihar, were only wailing for a fit 
opportunity to return and re-occiipy the kingdom from which they had 
been expelled. The King c^f Bengal, who had married a sister of Mahmud 
Lodi, also supported him. 

(ii) Sher Khan Sur, who was‘the most capable, unscrupulous, and 
ambitious man in th^whole Afghan party,’ had joined the rebel.s even 

^ Mallison, Akba\p. 49 . 

. 29-34, ‘detailed appreciation of the situation read S. K. Banerji, ap. cU., 

® Lane-Poole, Mecliaval India, pp, 219-20. 
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during tlic lusl days of Habur, allliouglj tlie latter had ‘bestowed on him 
many marks of favour, and given him several par^aim and put him in 
command in the cast-’ He looked upon the Miighals with great contempt 
as indicated by his following statement; 

‘If fortune favours me, I can ilrive these Mughals back out of 
Hindtislan ; they arc mu our superiors in war, but we let slip the power 
that wc had liy reason of otir dissensions. -Since I have been among the 
Mughals, I have observed their cotiduet and found them lacking in order 
and discipline ; while, those whr) profess to lead them, in the pride of birth 
and rank, neglect the duty of supervision, and leave everything to ollidab 
whom they blindly trust, “riiese subordinate.s act corruptly in every case 

.they are led by lust of gain, and make no distiiiclion between .soldier 

and civilian, fnc nr friend.'* 

Fair or otherwise, this estimate only serves to reveal the ambition and 
attitude of Slier Kluiti, who was soon to drive Humilyrm into exile and 
occupy hi.s throne. 

(iii) Akmi Khiln nr Alau-d din I-odl, the uncle of IbrfihTm, wa.s one 
of those that invited Hiibur to India, fought against his neplicvv at Pfinlpat. 
He had later fallen into disgrace and was confined in a fort in Badakhshan. 
Since the death of Uubtir. Alfut^d din had clfcctcd his e.scape, and .sought 
refuge with Haluldur Shilli of Ciujarat. 

“Without any open declaration of war with Humfiyun, Bahadur 
Shfih liberally supplied Alau-d din with money, and enabled him, in a very 
short time, to assemble a large force, and to send it against Agra, under 
Ills son Tatar Khan. This army, so hastily collected, was as speedily 
dispersed ; and Tatar Kliiin fell in battle, at the head of a division which 
remained faithful in the desertion.”® 

The career of Bahadur Shah, up to the death of Babur, has already 
been de.scribed in detail In the first chapter. He gave shelter not merely 
to Alau-d din I.odi, but also to another of Humayun’s rivals, presently 
to be noticed. Briclly, besides the prestige and power he had acquired 
over his southern neighbours, Bahadur .Sluili, who was ruler of Gujarat 
and Malwii, “was actively pressing his triumphs over the Rajputs and 
rapidly approaching witliin .striking distance of Agra.”® 

(h) COt’.SIN.S AND imOTIO'inH 

Beside.s the Afghans, Hutnayfin had rivals and enemies nearer home. 

* Kevne, op, cit., p. 95. 

® Elphinstonc, op. cit„ p. 442. .. , , t- 

® ‘•He Q,irncsily wished I'or some political trouble to entangle the Emperor m 
the eastern provinces, so that his attention and energy might be diverted to that quarter, 
and Bahadur might thus be given a free hand to deal with the Rajputs. He scannM the 
eastern horizon of Hindustan and saw the clouds gathering in South Bihar which boded 
ill to the Mughal Empire. He thought of subsidising Sher Klidn and making use ot his 
rising power to keep the Emperor busy in that quarter." (Qanungo, Slier Shalt, p. itij.j 
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(i) Muhaimiad Zamcin was tlie grandson of Sudan Husain of I fcrat, 
and married his cousin Ma’Suma, a step-sister of Humayiui. Ik had 
shown himself a capable general in Babur's campaigns. 

(ii) Muhammad SuMn Minit was also a descendant of Timur and 
grandson of the late Sultan of Khorasaii by a daughter. From his royal 
birth and station, he too was considered worthy to aspire to the throne. 

(iii) Mtr Muhammad Mahdl Klmlja, a brother-in-law,* of Babur, the 
abortive conspiracy in whose favour has already been noticed. Babur s 
prime-minister and life-long friend KhalTfiF w^as interested in him. He 
was in command of a division of the army, and belonged to the nobility of 
religion, At Khanua, as we have seen, he was put in charge ol the left 
wing, as Humayun led the right wing. So with the army lie Intd enjoyed 
equality of status with the present Emperor, 

(iv) Kamrdii Mind was the most dangerous of all Humayrm’s 
brothers. He was in charge of Kabul and Kandahar at tire lime of Bahvir's 
death, Babur, as we have noticed, had commanded Hiinu'iyiin 'to act 
handsomely by his brother Kamriin.’ Ashurl and Iliiulal were the other 
two brothers of Hamaytin. Elphinslone rcmark.s, "l-nmi his having 
assigned no shares to his younger children, it is probable tliat Bfibur did 
not intend to divide the Empire ; but Kamraii showed no dispo.sition to 
give way to his brother; and as he was in pos.scssion of n str(»ng and 
warlike country among the hereditary subjects of his family, lie hud a great 
advantage over Hiimilyun, who could not as.semble an army without eva¬ 
cuating his new and disaffected provinces.”" “Ever weak and shifty.” says 
Lane-Poole, “Askari and Hindrd were dangerous only as tools for ambi¬ 
tious men to play upon.”^ 


(c) MILITARY WEAKNE.S.S OF IHJMAYUN 
Surrounded as Humayun was with astute and powerful enemies on 


rl’. it' t).. i'/>. 
tis hnifln’r-ln-ltn^'- 


iirir ^ "He was tlic husband or Bilbiir’s full sister, Kluln/i'uia llet^iim.” (Riislibrooke 
Williams, p. 170), Both Ahmad Yildgar and Ni/amu-d din Ahriiial Imwever 
(m the passage cited in n. 2 below) .speak of him as Biibiir’s 
ca..p. 36). Both Gulbadan Bceam and Khwrinclamir describe him 

See S, K. Banerji, op, cil,, p. 24, 
ci.r^c . ^ ^as 'Amir Nbamu-d din All KhalilTi.' '1 lie Tuhokm-hAkbari 

Slates. A.mirNizamu-d din All Khalifa was chief atloTinistraUM’ of the State unt! itl 

haTn‘dread®n°nd'^.T®-‘" Worldly business, lic 

cession ^ ’ Hiimiiyrin and was umrie/utlv m liis sue- 

moSinn nfthe eldest son, neilher was he lasourable to Ihe 
wasTeenerols^nd^^^^ A/nedyfl was son-in-law (?) of the laic Emperor, and 

had monUsed He was very friendly wiili Mir Khalifa, who 

of th^e nobles became generally known, and several 

toLsumSgly^ fell in with the idea, and began 

" Elphinstone, op. cit,, p, 441, 

* Lane.Poote, op. cit., p. 222.' 
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every .side, what was mnst necessary in him was ‘a lirm grasp of ihc 
military siiualiun and rcsoliition to meet it’. Hoth these qualities, 
Humuyun lamentably lacked. " It was a situaliun thateidled for boundless 
energy and soldierly genius."' On (he north-west was Kiiinnin, ‘asiuly 
ill-conditioned traitor, unwortliy of Hrihur's seed,’ and the most formidable 
of Htimayun's biotlicrs, On the cast were the Afghans under Mahmud 
Lodi and Slier Khan. On the south was Bahadur Shiih, supporting the 
pretenders. 

‘The army was not a national one, connected by common language 
and country, hut a nii.ycd body of advcnlurcr.s, Cluighatai, Ikbck, Mughal, 
Persian, .M'glian and Indian, Tven the Chaghalai cliicfN, who hud enjoyed 
mo.sl of the Hmpcror'.s conlidcncc and favour, were not pcrfeclly iinaiiinKiu.s, 
Though iillaclicd to the family of Babur, as tlie reprc.scntativos of that 
revered piince uiul of the great Timur, yet no eminent chief, or head of a 
tribe considered the crown it.scif iis beyond tlie range of hi.s ambition. It 
was the age of revuiution : and the kingdoms on every side,-Persia, Samar¬ 
kand, Bokhara, Hisar, Baikh and Hiiulustan itself, saw the throne oeeu- 
pied by adventurers, or the immediate de.sceiKlants of adventurers, not 

more di.stingiiislied than themselves.Under .such eirciimstances, a tiiou- 

sand unforeseen aeeident.s might occur to blow the smouldering embers 
of intrigue and faction into a llanic.'® 

A/ Muli (I ilic personal rhanuicr of iJw prince mis a incilWi' of 

i’l-L’cil iiiiporiaiH'c, But Humayun, though he pos.scsscd all the humancr 
virtues of his great father, lamentably lacked “ the decision and spirit of 
command, witiuuil which no prince can .secure the respect and confidence 
of hi.s subjects." He was too gentle and good to be successful in such an 
age and under such circumstances; his failure was in no small measure due 
to his “beautiful but unwi.se clemency. Instead of taking a statesmanlike 
view of the situation, meeting the mo.sl prc.ssing danger first, and crushing 
one anliigoni.sl before lie engaged another, he frittered away his army in 
divided commands, and deprived it of its full strength ; he left one enemy 
unsubdued behind him while he turned to meet another; and when victory 
by chance rewarded his courage, rather than his tactics, he reposed upon 
his laurels and made merry with his friends while his foes used the precious 

lime in gathering their forces for a fresh clTort.HLitnayun’s troops were 

still the men who had won Delhi and defeated Rana Sanga, and Babur’s 
generals were still in command of their divisions. But Humiiyun weakened 
their valour and destroyed their confidence by division and vacillation, 

' //>/(/., p. 219. 

- Erskinc, op. cit., pp. 2-4. 
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neglected the counsels of the commanders, and displayed such indecision 
that it is a marvel that any array still adhered to his falling Fortunes."' 

On the day of Hum ay Oil’s accession, Ni/umu-d din Aliniad writes, 
‘Mirza Hindal arrived from Badakhshan and was 
I'^ccivcd With great kindness. Me was gratified with 
the grant of two of the treasures (do Klitizcmd) of 
former kings. The territories were then divided : fi) Mirza HindfU received 
the district of Mewat (Alwar) in Jugir ; (ii) tlie Punjab, Kabul and 
Kandahar were settled as the jagir of Mirza Kfimran ,® t'ii) Sanibhal was 
given to Mirza Askari; (iv) every one of the Aniirx also received an in¬ 
crease of his jagir.' (v) According to the .tkhar Xdnui, Mirza .Suleiman 
was confirmed in Badakhshan. 


Note .—The great blunder in this di.stribulion was in leaving the per¬ 
fidious Kamran in charge of the most vital part of Bfibur’.s dominions. By 
this cession Humayun was left to govern a new coiujue.st, while he was 
deprived of the resources by which it had been gained, and by which it 
might have been also retained. "It was a mistake on MuniayCm’s part," 
writes Dr. Ishwari Prasad, "to make those conce.ssions, because they 
created a barrier between him and the lund.s beyond the Afghan hills. 
Kamran could henceforward, as Rushbrooke Williatu.s observes, cut the 
tap-root of his military power by merely stopping where lie was. Be.sidcs, 
the cession of Hlssar-Flr5za was a blunder, for it gave KiSinrun command 
of the new military road which ran from Delhi to Kandaluir,"^ 


(d) early excursions 


^'ranging the affairs of the Stale, His Majesty, proceeded 
0 a mjai, the Raja of which place expressed his fealty, and ranged liim- 
sell among the supporters of the throne.'' 

(n) ‘ In those days, Sultan Mahmud (son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi), 


2 "/j. c//,. p. 222. 

But Kamran no^'bdiiK!)'«.Possession orKiibul ami Kamliiliar alone, 
for Hindustan. Hr vivB fwl. possession of Askari, and niarclied 

Kamran’s views we™ oo ' ‘ «nd Lainghaii to his gram. "But 

marched up to and occiinied T ^ ° salislictl even wilh that concession." He .soon 

great dilflculties. coiifirmedliim II® .surroundciJ us he was with 

bestowing on Kamran the co^. n ^.Jirmtln was accoi dingly issiict!, 

which exaited that prince to mi”"'®”* tfw Punjab; "u grunt 

own.” Kamr.ln, who had ""d power nearly ecitial to his 

wheedled out of him the Humayun witli a lew odes and 

grant, and most welcomp Hrssar-Flroza as well. This was an important 

possessions in the Punjab and Ddhi”™”’ nearly on the highroad between his 

,p * ''^'^enrding^^o BaTaunT’’th' ’ ^*P'''"stone, ojj. cit., p. 441. 

(E. & D., op. c*,. V. p IRQ n captured after a siege lasting fora month- 

p. 9). See S, K BaLji^S. May-Junc, ISSI-tErskine, 
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with the asNistance of Uihan, Biiyazid, ant) the Afglifiii noblcsj had raised 
the standard of opposition, and had taken possession of Jaiinpur and its 
dependencies. Huinasun now marched (0 subdue him, ;ind having achieved 
success,' he returned victorious to Agrii, There he held a great festival, 
and ah die nobles and chiefs were honoured with robes and Arab horses. 
It is said that 12,000 persons received robes at that feast, and 2,000 of 
them were presented with outer^ganncnls of gold brocade and gilt buttons.’ 

.Yore. Though such pomp was not unknown to Biibur,® Humayun’s 
already depleted treasury could iil-alford such extravagance at this moment 
of crisis, when he had to tight enemies on all sides. “In the time of 
Humayun,” says Ru.shbrookc Wi!liam.s, “there is a repetition of the old 
story of linaiicial breakdown, accompiinicd by revolution, intrigue, and 
the dethronement of a dynasty,”® Humuyun’s lavishncs.s on tliis occasion 
wiis typical of his general extravagance, 

(iii) *At this time Muhammad Ziiman Miza,.who had origi¬ 

nally come from Balkli to seek refuge with His late Majesty, now set 
himself up in opposition, but he was taken prisoner, and was sent as u 
warning for rebels to the fort of Bayiina, and placed in the custody of 
Yiidgar Tagiiai. An order wa5 given to deprive him of .sight, but the 
servants of Yiidgar Bog saved the pupils of iiis eyes from the clfects of the 
operation. After a short time he made his escape, and fled to Sultan 
Bahfulur of Gujarat. 

(iv) ‘About the same time Muhammad Sultan MIrza, with his two 
sons Ulugh Mirzu and Shfih MIrza, went off to Kanauj, and there raised a 
rebellion.’ 

' Sulilin Mahmud I.odI and hts Afglii'in supporlers were defeated at Daiiroh 
on the liver Ciaumti, about 48 miles north of Jaunpur. Abbas Khan mentions the place 
us Lucknow ; Dauruh is mentioned by Jauhar.- E. & D., op. cit., IV, p. 350. 

£,,e, 'In the third year, Mis Majc.siy (Biibur) proceeded towards Lahore. At 
Sirliind he was met by the Rajil of Kahlur, who presented him seven falcons, and three 
imiits of gold, and was eontinned in the zamtnclSri of that place. When the King's 
camp reached Lfdiore, Mir/ii Kamran was honoured to the presence, and he brought 
the zamimMm of the country to kis.s the fuel of the contiucror of the world. The King’s 
encampment was located in the environs of Liihorc, and the royal tents were pitched in 
the garden of Mir/il Kdraran, who gave a magnificent banquet, which lasted three days. 
At its conclusion, the King left the garden and took his abode in the fort. The whole 
road thither, from the garden to the gate of the city, was lined by the servants of 
Shaiizada Kamrfm, dressed in silks and brocade, decked like bridegrooms; and the 
troops, with their gay red and yellow flags, resembling the early spring. Elephants 
adorned with gilded trappings, covered with jewels, were Ted in front of the royal cortege. 
When they entered the city gates, money was thrown to the poor and destitute, and a 
grand entertainment was given in the palace of Sikandar Lodi. The King was pleased 
with the sights anti hunting which the Punjab afforded, and ho therefore remained there 
for the space of a year, during which Mirza Hindal came from Kabul. He was admit¬ 
ted to the presence and treated with marked distinction. When the cold season was 
over, Mirza Hindfd returned to Kabul, and at the time of his departure he received, as 
a present from His Majesty, two elephants, four horses, girdles, and jewelled daggers.’— 
Ahmad Yiidgar, E. & D., op, oil,, V, p. 40. 

® Rushbrooke Williams, op. cit,, p. 162. 
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(i) ‘His Majesty sent a person with kHers t., s«!,4„ IMhiidur 
The Gujarat ^ujarat demanding the suricndcr of Muhammad 

Campaign ZEUO‘»'“MH'-ita, lo Hliicli Isf rciufncd irinuBhi;’" 

Nlitnval M|.(K »tr ichrllai. ^ ^ 

resistance.: This excited the anger of thelimpcro,. a h " 
to march against Gujarat and cha.stise Sultan H ihidor t ! 
to Qwalio, and ihare panned ' j' „ , 

htinting’ ( 1532 ). cxcursuiiK and 

(ii) When Huniayun iinally marched against B,.h uh.r siv.i 
Pimce was busy vvith the siege ofChitor: 15 . 34 ). M u,,- ,nni' '" '“J 

ti e Emperor he held a council of war. .Mam olficcr, ■ d ! i ' 

of the siege, but Sadr Khan, who vns ilu*'.40-r r < V ^ 
l^at they were warring again.sl inlidek and til 

Miisalmans were to attack them whilav. . ■'‘Hcu-ign of 

tl:e infidels, and this wldd rZk r 

mans until the Day of Judgment. lie M ''‘a ’ 

of the siege, and would not believe llril fim rm'' 

‘When the Emperor had passed^ 

pm-, he was informed of this; .so he ras.etl ttre 

failing; thnely^^sSa^cH^^^^^^ ‘‘ 

ally who might have acted a,s a bnlw-irk " ‘‘ 

once, Bahadur Shah might pcrlrms Inv ‘ ''' >*»‘'ohcd at 

case, and finally took it bv 
booty, r„ celebration of the viclolw’ho"”’ 

among his soldiers. 'Hien he ^ 

and met him a/Man^f 

nf war. Sadr Khan advised givinl b! f ^'aHod .. cunncil 

artillery. coun.selled' wlm ,,mnm„d' 

Emperor of Rmn, no Xr n T ''' ‘“’‘I 

Bl-/ Por an account of 11 • “tn COllId emml 

SlilliS 

aaadul Shah. (Erskine. up c ) h,, m ¥'-'n despair- 
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Sultiiii Bdliildul dLciuicsct’cl in this view, and ordered an cntrenchnienL to 
be forincd round hi\ cainp,^ 

l-ur two months Ilumayun did nothing but cut olT the supplies 
oi tlie enemy. l aniine ensued in the enemy's camp, ‘The horses and 
animals and innny men perished from want, and the army was dismounted. 
When Sullaii Bidiadur perceived that i( Jie remained longer he would be 
taken ptisoner, he nent cdl Iry the rear of the pavilion and went towards 
Maiidii with li\c o( lii.s mo,st trusty adltorcnts...,..When his men heard of 
his escape, they took to llight.’ 

(iv) Humajun pursued Ikihadur Shilh to Mandu and besieged the 
fort. 'fiuHaii Ualuidur wa.s asleep when the alarm was raised. A general 
panic loltowcd and tire Ciiijaratl.s took to llight, Sultan Uahadur made 
olfwitli live or six liorseinen towards Clujariit, and Sadr Khan and Sultan 
Alum (Lodi) threw thcinselve.s into the fort of Sungar, which is the citadel 
ol Mandii. Next day they came out. and were conducted to the presence 
of the I'.mperor. Iliey were both wounded. Stidr Khan was placed in 
confinement and an order was given for culling olf the feet of Alam 
Khan,’ 

(V) 'Ihree days alter, the Emperor left the fort and marched on 
toward.s Ciiijaral. Sultan Bahadur had much treasure and many jewels 
in the fort of Ch;impun?r. and these he carried off to Ahmadabad. (ilc 
set lire to the town before leaving Chiimpanlr.) Huniayfm pursued him 
up to C ambay. On his way ho look Ahmadabud, which being plundered 
yielded enormous spoil.'' Bahadur Shiih ultimately escaped to the island 
of Dill.' 

AW.—Ilunuiyun, instead of following up his success and finishing 
with the fugitive, marched to Champanir. This was his fourth blunder. 

(Vi) Chiimpantr' svas no doubt taken (1535-36), Huinayun himself 

* d-lusticil witli the recent vieloiy ihe C'riijaruli.'i niialu probably have overwheJ- 
meet ItunMyim.s army, on which the irriiaiions as well ns the revels of the delay had 
exerted tlicir usual inlUieiices: Inn the triumph of the heavy artillery in the siege of 
Uuior had given undue wei^ihl to the advice of ihc Qttonian engineer, the ‘Rfiml Khiin,’ 
who hiKl worked the guns with Ihe help of ihe Portuguese and other European gunners ; 
and. as with S'lr John Hurgoynu before gcvc.slopol. the voice of the engineer prevailed 
over the bolder eoun.sels of the cavalry leaders.’ (Lane-Poolc, op. oil., p, 224). 

_ - July, I.S.Iti. 'I'lic same day on which he left Cambay, HumflyCin arrived, and 

cncainpeo on ihe yhorc of ihc salt sea’ which none of his ancestors had ever seen. 

■* Cfiumptmri This important fortress occupies Ihc upper part of a hill that 
arises lowering out of the level plain, in the south-east poriion of Gujarat and is visible 
over a great part of lluu province. The fortress is siirroundcd on several of its sides by 
.sleep and nearly perpendicular rocks which have gained for it the reputation of being 
miprepablc to aciite operation. It had an upper and a lower fort, the one rising above 
Uic otberj while the extensive, and at the .same time magnificent town of Miihammada- 
bad~ChfimpanIr extended on one side along its base. Humayun invested it vainly for 
lour iTionibs but finally took it in the manner described. 

‘The great strength of this place, the numerous garrison, and the boldness and 
success of the enterprise by which Us capture was achieved,’ says Ferishta, ‘render this 
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with Bairam Khan scaling the fort at night its most ahrujn side, with the 
help of steel spikes driven into the scarp of the rock. ‘Circat lUJinbers 
of the garrison were slain, and many of their wives and children cast 
themselves down from the walls of the fort and were killed,* Ikhtiyar 
Khan who held a high position among the Gujaratis, was kindly 
received by the Emperor, who ‘made him one of his personal atlctKlants,* 
He was a man of great knowledge and experience, and had a great 
reputation as a statesman, an accomplished geometrician and astronomer. 
He was also of some repute as a poet. When the fort w as taken, the place 
where Bahadur Shrdi had hidden his treasure was known onlv to one 
officer. Humayun instead of getting the secret out of him by torture, 
preferred to make use of wine : the man was invited to an eiUortainmcnt ; 
and ‘when his heart was softened by kindness and wanned with good 
cheer,’ he revealed the secret. The treasure was found in a vault under 
the bed of a reservoir.* 

‘The gold was divided among the soldier.s—,so mudi a licad. The 
goods and stuffs of Rum, Europe and China, and of every part of tlie 
world, which the kings of Gujarat had treasured, all fell a prey to the 
victors, So vast was the amount of gold and effects that cainc into tlic 
possession of the soldiers, that no person attempted to collect revenue that 
year in Gujarat.® 

_ (vii) After this, there was a slight rally at Ahmadabiid, in favour of 
Bahadur Shah. But Mirza Askari who was at Muhammadabiid won over 

them an easy victory. ‘More than two thousand men were killed in 
the battle.’® 


(viii) After this, the Emperor bestowed Ahmadabad and it.s depen¬ 
dencies upon Mirza Askari mjaglr, Patan upon Mirza Yadgar Nasir and 
Broach upon Mirza Hindu B6g. Tardi Beg received Chamjianir. and 
Kasim Hussam obtained Baroda. Khun Jahan Shiraz! and other nobles 

BurhMr'lTf'' i.uccc,s.scs to 

Burhanpur, and from thence to Mandu,* 


history.’—(Briggs,p°* 79 j°'' to anything of the kind lecoiikd in 

* Elphinstone, op. ch., p. 443 n, 

3 V^IBgs, II, p. 80 . 

then wazit of MIrz^i’AskaV,^ha/at middtf 

camehastily out ofAhmacliibad . Mirzl Y^rinif.. inlcnsely tun, ilie C.niau'Uh 

^ .n^|e order, with their 

and the Nizam Shah t„rui Sli ih 

kUei-s, tendering thd? aligia^e S designs ue "; 

aSunis a^rhed their or ng 

Sher Khan.”-(Briggs, n, pp, 80-81) ‘nsurrection created in the north by 
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“Mahva and CHsjar.il -two provinces ciiual in area to all lire rest of 
Huriniyun's Kingdom—-had fallen like ripe fruit into his hands. Never was 
conquest so easy. Never, loo, was conquest more recklessly squandered 
away."’ 

-This was IIiimayunN lifili great blunder in this direction, 
Instead of ensuring the settled government of the conquered province,^, he 
was content to assign its various parts to governors whose loyally had not 
been tested, and hastened to devote himself to pleasures. ‘The Hmperor 
Humavtin.’ says Ni/amti-d din Ahmad, ‘remained for a year at Agni and 
took his pleasure.’^ 

(is) Meanwhile, both CJujaral and Mahva were rapidly losT 
(1535-,hi). 

“One night Mii/a Askari in a convivial parly took tod much wine, 
and giving license to his tongue, c.Nclaimcd, T am a king, and the .shadow 
of Ciod.’ Just at this period Hindu Heg had counselled Mlr/a A.skarl to 
have the kinitl'd recited and coin struck in his name, and set up his claim 
to independence, expecting that the troops in hopes (of reward) would 
deviKc themselves to his service. Mlrzit Askari did not accept this advice; 

but TardI lleg.sent a messenger to flumayun, to inform him that 

Mirzil Askari had hostile intentions, and was about to march upon Agra 
and proclaim himself king." 

Ahnuvdabad and other places revolted in favour of Bahiidur Shah, who 
soon returned from Diu with Prolugucse aid, and recovered all bi.s lost 
dominions.* ‘Mir/ii Askari and the Atmrs mounted and made a show of 

fighting, and then retired.But before Mirza Askari retreated from 

Ahmadiibad, the news-writers and reporters had communicated to the 
Emperor the propo.sition which Mlr/.a Hindu Beg had made to the Mirza 
for his assuming the crown, and although he had not as.sented thereto, 
they reported that he entered into hostile designs' (1535-36). 

llunuiyiin left Mandfi, and reached Agrd before Askari. Although 

• (I/I. c/V., p. 225. 

® 't 111 the reluni of Humayiin tti hi.s eapiinl, ii was observed that he gave way 
more Ilian ever to the excessive use of opium ; puhlic business wa.s neglected; and the 
governor.s of the surrounding di.slriets taking advantage of the state of alTairs, promoted 
their own aggrandisement.' (Briggs, It, p. H3). 

a 'One year had seen lire rapid conquest of the two great provinces; the next 
saw them as quiekly lost." (lame-Poole, op. cil., p. 226). 

^ Nimo d'Cuna, the Porliigtiese Viceroy, offered Bahiulur .Shilli a force of 500 
liuropoans in return for allowing (hem to fortify Diu and important trade eonec.ssions. 
Later Bahiidur Shrill was invited to a conference by the Portuguese in the course of 
which he fell into the sea and died in 1537, at the age of 30^ But Huniayun took no 
advantage of the death of his intrepid enemy which put Gujarat into disorder. 

Dr. Banerji attributes the general revulsion of feelings against Huniayun in 
Malwa and Gujardi to Humfiyun's indulgence in excessive cruelty. See Banerji, op, cil., 
pp. 135-36. 
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not received,'he considered it prudent to take nt) notice of icpurt!,. J hu^ 
the countries of Malwa and Gujarat, ‘the conqueM uf hicfi had been 
obtained by the exertions of so fine an army, were now abandoned with¬ 
out a struggle. 

'#o/e.-This 'beautiful but unwise clemency’ towards his brotheis was 
to prove Humayun’s ruin. 

(x) When Sultan Bahadur was defeated, Huniayun had .sent away 
Muhammad Zaman Mirza to Sind, instead of taking belter accouitt »d' him. 
The pretender laid siege to Lahore, when on account of tmubic in 
Kandahar, Kamran had left the Punjab temporarily. When Muiiannii id 
Zaman heard of the Emperor’s return to Agra, he again Umk tefuge hi 
Gujarat. Kamran meanwhile recovered Kandahfir from the Persians who 

had for some time occupied it,^ 

Sher Khan has already been mentioned as one of the impu riant leaders 
Thcfatefui contest Revolt against the MiighaK. His e.irly 

with Sher Khan hm and career will be more fully dealt wiih in the 
willbecsldered. 

(i) By the end of 1531 Sher Khan had made himself master of the 
province of South Bihar, and occupied the important stronghold of C juinar'' 
near (Benares). In that year, Huniayun, before marching soulii aminsi 

Bahadur Shah, but after the defeat of Mahmud I odi at 1) uimb 
. tod She, Me r„, .he te. The 

Khan gives the following account of this event; 

grcater*I;mbf,"rf IS 5"'':!" . S,„l 

Chunhrfrom Sher Khhn, but Sher Kliin'',l'‘ 'J'''* ^biithilirKUitiihc 

Wh=nhehe.rd.hi.H„mk,tocomLScd h,wr^ "I" 

pare,, for hi. .pie. brought him word thui'Bi;,;;'Sh'';i;r(;i;!:;'^^^^ 

i Ferisljta ; Bliggs, n, p. 83, 

“ E. & D., o;?. c/r, V, p. 199. 

a detached portion 

Sr£ 
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Ciujnntl, had miiqnnrd thr kinqtiftni r»f Mandu and uas meditating tiie 
sri/.iiir rtf Delhi and wiadd filatiily drclaic ward Iluniauin also having 
iTcrdvrd thiii iulrlli^nirr. Shr-v Klian cnil Ids inf. fl to liini ainl wrote saying, 

" I am ymir ■.hivr, and the rlieut rirjunaid Ilailas.As yon must entrust 

die frill iii Dhnii.ir tn some one, make it over to me, aiirl I will send my son 
Kiith Klwn tti ai eoiiiinuiy ymi in this r-xpedition. Do you lay aside all 
ansirUy as legnids these paits; for if cither I or any other Afghan do any 
art imhrlitling or dislnyal, you have niy son with you ; inflict on him such 
reprisals as rnny lie a warning to others.” 

IVhcn Sher Kh.in‘.s emissary represented this to the Emperor Hvmia- 
yuu, he replied, “ I will give (Ihutiar to Hher Khiin, Init on thi.s condi¬ 
tion, that he sends Jald KliStd with me.” 

I'inally, when Huni:iyfin heard ofMTr/a Mnhammatl Zaman’s escape 
from Haj atia, and Bahadur Shfih's intended march on Delhi, he agreed to 
Shcr Kluin's propoN.d. Sher Khan was delighted and sent Kutb Khan, 
his son, and Isa Khan his chamberlain, to the Kmperor, who set off to 
Agrii, and employed himstdf in suppressing the rebellion of Sultan 
Hahadur.'' 

(iil ‘ Shcr Khan look advanlage of this opportunity, and did not 
leave one enemy of his remaining throughout the kingdom of Bihar. When 
the I'.mpcror came back from (itijaral, the Khun-Khanan Yusuf-Khail (who 
broiiglil the Emperor Ih'ilnir from Kabul to Hindiistan) said to him ; ” It 
is not wise to neglect Shcr Khan, for he is rcbclliously inclined, and well 
understands all matters pertaining to government; moreover all the 
Afghans aic collected rouiicl him." Tlic Emperor llumayfm, relying on the 
vasliic.ss of his forces, and t>n the pride of Empire, took no heed of Sher 
Khan, and remaining the rainy season at Agra, sent Hindu Beg to .laiinpur, 
with directioms to write a full and true report regarding Sher Khan. 

‘When .Shcr Khiin heard that the Emperor lUmiayun, intended himself 
marching towards Bihiir, he .sent magnilicent presents to Hindu Beg, 
Ciovernor of .launpur, and gained his good-will. At the .same time Sher 
Khan wrote thus : “ I'rom what I promised I liavc not departed. I have 

not invaded the Emperor’s country. Kindly write to the Emperor, and 
assuring him of my loyalty, dissuade him from marching in ihi.s direction ; 
for I am his servant tind well-wisher." When Hindu Beg beheld Shcr 
Khan’s present.s, he approved of them and was well pleased, and he .said to 
the vakil, “ So long as I live let your mind be easy. No one sliall injure 
you.” And in the presence of Sher Kluin’.s valal wrote a letter to the 


^ Abu-I Fa?! also asserts that .Suli.an Bahiitlur of GujariU sent him (Shcr Khan) 
a subsidy and summoned him to lii.s siiie. Farid made capital out or this lor .seoiuon 
and sent excuses for not go\n&>^Akhar~Ntiiiw, I, p. 328. 

■-i Jatrd Khtln succeeded Sher Shah after his death, as Islam Shidi; 

3 Kulb Khan e.scaped from Humayun when he was busy m Gujardt-hrskine, 
op. cil., p. 12. 
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Emperor Humayun saying: “ Sher Khiin is a loyal servant of Your 
Majesty, and strikes coin and reads the hhutbci in your name, and has not 
transgressed the boundaries of Your Majesty’s territory, or done anything 
since your departure, which could be any cause of annoyiincc to you.” The 
Emperor on receipt of Hindu Beg’s letter, deferred his journey that year. 

(iii) ‘Sher Khan meanwhile detached .laliil Khan. Khawiis Khan 
senior, and other chiefs, to conquer Bengal and the city of fmur. On 
their entering Bengal, Sultan Mahmud, unable to oppose them retired to 
the fort of Gaur. The Afghans having made tliemselve.s masters of the 
surrounding country, invested and besieged that fortress, before which 
daily skirmishes took place. 

(iv) ‘The following year the Emperor marched towards Bihar and 
Bengal. When he arrived near Chunar,’ he con.sulted his nobles whether 
he .should first take Chuiiar, or march towards Gaur, which the son of .Sher 
Khan was besieging, but had not yet taken. All his Mughal nobles advised 
that he should first take Chunar, and then march on Ciaiir. and it was so 
determined ; but when Humilyun asked the Khan-Khanan Yusuf-Kliall for 
his opinion, he (having previously heard that the Mughal nobles had agreed 
it was advisable first to take Chuniir) said, “It is a counsel of the young 
to take Chunar first; the counsel of the aged is, ns there is niucli treasure 
in Gaur, it is advisable to take Gaur first; after that the capture of ('Inimir 
is an easy matter.” The Emperor replied : “I am young, and prefer the 
counsel of the young. I will not leave the fort of Ciiimar in the rear.” The 
author has heard from the Khrui-Khrman's companions, that when he 
returned to his quarters, he observed : “The luck of .Slier Khan is great 
that the Mughals do not go to Gaur. Before they take this fort, the Afghans 
wi 1 have conquered Gaur. and all its treasures will fall into their hands “ 
When Chunar fell to Humayun, Gaur had already fallen to .Sher Khan.'^ 

Chunar on the S/wbFBarat {stabj, 15 ^) oT A^H 94?Znnr7l S3U ■"l'' 
leave only 6 months for the conquest of BenGil nmi -nP,!^ 

Hiimayuii’s defeat in Safar A. H. 94^ June 539 Tonn, ,, / .’‘i- ‘’'"-T ‘’Herations nil 

writer, who scarcely ever gives a dalc m-iv Ivmn «>■ jhcicTore, that the Monnlr 

sr'isMf “1';,'“™'. ""I bis »n '5;y, 'if , '* 

from Agra 27th July 1537 A n -I, ° '-''^”'•''^‘•'1 tittles were, stiirtino 

oc., "«•' j'-ss 
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who also look about tiic same lime the more important fort of Rohtas 
by stratagem.' 

He (Slier Khiin thaiiKeil God and said : “The fort of Chunar is no 
fort in comparison with this ; as that has gone out of my possession, Ibis 
has come into il. I was not so pleased at the conciuest of Gaur as (I am) 
at getting posscs-iion of Rohtas,” 

(v) ‘After the Emperor had got possession of Chunar, he hailed in 
Benares, and sent an envoy to Sher Khan, having in view to get possession 
of the country of Bihar. Slier Khan knew he had this design, and said to 
the envoy, “I have captured this fort of Gaur, and have collected about me 
a very large force of Afghans. If the Emperor will abandon all design upon 
Bengal, I will surrender Bihar to him, and make il over to whomsoever he 
will depute, and will agree to the same boundaries of Bengal as existed 
in .Sultan Sikandar’s time ; and I will send all the ensign.s of royalty—as 
the umbrella, throne, etc., to the Emperor, and will yearly send ten /acs 
of rupees from Bengal. But let the Emperor return towards Agra,” The 
Emperor, on hearing about Bihar, became exceedingly glad and agreed to 

what .Slier Khan proposed.Sher Khan was much delighted, and said, 

“I will fulfil the terms agreed upon, and will pray day and night to 
Almighty God tlnit while life lasts no ho.stilily may befall between the 
Emperor and myself, for I am his dependant and servant.” 

(vi) ‘Three days after this despatch the envoy of Sultiin MahmOd, 
the successor of Nusrat .Shah of Bengal, came into the presence of the 
Emperor Humayfui, and made the followingcommuiiication : “The Afghans 
have .seized the fort of Gaur, but most of the country is yet in my posses¬ 
sion ; let not Your .Majesty trust to Slier Khan’s promises, but march 
tovvard.s the.se parts, and before they have established and strengthened 
them.selve.s, expel them from the country, and altogether suppress this 
revolt. 1 also will join you, and they are not powerful enough to oppose 
you.” As soon as he heard this report of Sultan Mahmud, the Emperor 
Ordered his victorious standards to be set in motion towards Bengal. 


Tauhar acUls.—'Tlic king moved forward with the whole army, and 
in fou'r day,s with little dilBciiUy took po.sse.ssion of Gaur, the capital oi 
Bengal, ami drove away all the Afghans. Alter cleansing and repairmg 
the city, the first act of His Maje.s(y wa.s to divide the province mtojagirs 
among hi.s oirieeis ; after which he very unaccountably shut himsdl up m 
hi.s httim, and abandonccl liimself to every kind ol mdulgcnce and 
While the King had thus for several months given himsell up to pleasure 
and indolence, information was at length conveyed to 
had killed you Mughals, had laid siege to the fortress ofChunai. and 


1 For delails of this see E. & D.. op. cil., IV, pp, 357-462 ; also Elphinstone, 
op. clt., p. 455, n. 10, 
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taken the city of Benares ; and had also sent forwai i! an anny along the 
bank of the Ganges to take Kanauj ; that he had finiher scii’cnl the fami¬ 
lies of several of the officers, and sent them prisonei s to Rohla'i.'' 

(vii) Slier Khan looked upon Htimriyiiirs cnnduct as a dermite 
betrayal of his previous engagements with himself. “I hau- ifiiservod all 
loyalty to the Emperor," he said, “and have committed no oirence against 

him, and have not encroached upon hi.s boundaries.TIte Hmpeior 

desired the kingdom of Bihar, and I was willing to surrender it. But it is 
not the right way to govern a kingdom to alienate .so long a force [ns .Slier 
Khan then possessed) from his scrvice.s; and in order to please their 
enemies, to ruin and slay the Afghans. But since the Emperor takes no 

heed, and has violated his promise,.you will hear what deeds the 

Afghans will do, and the march to Bengal will end in repenlaiiec and 
regret, for now the Afghans are united, and have laid aside their imitual 
quarrels and eiivyings, The country wliich the MiigliaK Inixc taken from 
the Afghans, they got through the internal dissen.sion among the latter." 
As Hiimayun did not keep to liis word, .Shcr Khun felt iiiinsclf liee to act 
as he pleased. Accordingly, he dc.spatched some of his officers to the 
west to attack the Empire when Hiimiiyun was away in Bengal. 

‘They took Benttres and killed the greater part of the Mughal 
garrison there. Then they proceeded to Baliraidi, ami drove out the 
Mughals from those parts, until they arrived at and capluieil the city of 
Sambhal, and made slaves of the inhabitanus and sjioiled the rity. 
Another force was sent towards Jaunpiir, the governor of which plaee was 
killed in battle, and the same force was sent in the dirertimi of .\gia. 
Every governor on the part of the Emperor Eliim.umi, tiinmghout the 
whole country, who offered any opposition, was killed, or was defeated 
and driven out of the country ; so that all the districts as far a.s Kanauj 
and Sambhal fell Into the possession of the Afgliiuis. The ofllens fif .Sliel 
Khan also collected the revenue of both the aulumn and spring liatvr.sis 
of these parts.’ . 

(viii) Meanwhile, Mirza Hindal who had returned to .Apia from 
Humayun’s camp, raised the standard of revolt at the capital, and mur¬ 
dered Sheikh Bahlbl who was much respected by the Emperor Ihimayiln. 
‘When the Emperor heard of this defection, he left Jahangir Beg in charge 
of Bengal with a reinforcement of 5,000 cho.scn men. and set oil* for Agrd. 
At this time Muhammad Zaman Mtrzfi returned from Gujariit with great 
contrition, and waited upon the Emperor, who forgave him and did not 


‘Sher KhatGi^ wevimiOv’fin’a' HumSyfin cnicrcd Gaur,' >,avs Mianiiiuilla, 

any other occupation than Dleasure^'ind 'n 'm leisure for 


rif., p. 
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‘I was just talking wiili In's mother about him wlien lie came. His 

presence opened nur lieaits like rose-buds, and made our eyes shine like 

torches. It was my ruk in keep open table every day, hut on tliis occa.sion 
I gave fea-sts in lii.s hnnmir, ami slitnved him every kind of distinction. VVe 
lived together for .some time in the gieate.st intimacy. The truth i.s that his 
convcr,sati(,m had an inespiMsildr ehmni, and he lealised ahsolutedy the 
ideal of perfect inanluiod.’' 

Hitt why did Humfiyun desert his charge ? 

The reasons were (hrec ; (t) His own failure against the Uzbeg.s who 

Aboettv.! I’rtsh incursion.s ; (ii) Babur’s failing 

C'onuplracy hctiltli. and his call ttt Iliiidal from Kabul to be by 
Ills side : and (iii) l/w compinicy at Agnl to super¬ 
sede llwnuym. 

This last wa.s in favour of Mir Muhammad Mahdl Khwaja who w'as 
Bi'ibur'.s brother-in-law (sister s liusband), and who had been in charge of 
the left wing of the Mughal army at the battle of Kliamia, W’lierc Hiimuyun 
led the right wing, The origin and details of this iniriguc are of little 
value to U.S. since it proved abortive. Hut, as Ruslibrookc Williams 
obiicrves, ‘'that the scheme slnudd have been considered feasible at all is 
eloquent te.slimony of Baluir-’s feebleness in body and mind.”'* He also 
contradicts Mirzii Haidar's statement that Babur had recalled Humayan, 
for which he gives the following reasons: (i) Tlie appearance of Humayun 
at Agra surprised everyone at Agra ; (iil Btibur wa.s expecting Hindal, and 
would never have recalled both .sons tit the same time ; (iii) no successor 
had been settled viptm to occupy the governorship of Badakhshan ; 
(iv) Humayun was asked by liis father to return to his charge.''’ 

HumayOn had met Kamran and llindiil at Kabul ; and they had 
agreed that, in view of the grave conspiracy which was afoot at Agrtl, 
Humayun should hasten to the capital and Hindal should take his place 
in Badakhshan, lllliniallcly, Babur sent Suleiman Mirza to that distant 
province. 

The rest of the story has already been told. The consipiracy nipped 
in the bud, Hiimayfln spem some time on hks estate in Sambhal, Then 
followed Ills illness uiul Hiihurhs alfcclionale .sacrifice on Monday 26, 1530. 
Before this happened Ihibiir had commended Humfiyanjto his nobles in 
unmistakable terms : “Now when I arn laid low by illness, I charge you 
to acknowledge Humayun as my .successor, and to remain loyal to him. 


‘ Lunc-Poole, op. cii., p. 198. 

Ru.slibrooke Williams op. cii., p. 171. 

(hai Banerji, op. cii., pp, 8-12. Tlic circumstances 

Tiuo k . ' Hunuiyun’s succession have been well cliseu.ssed by Dr. Banerji in Ch. II 
nrinl n-u ; Jbe elate of Humiiyiin’s accession, ive., 30th Dec., 1530 (/,e. four days 
alter Babur s death) is also accounted for by him. 
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Be of one heart and mind towards hirOi and I hope to Ood that IIumayGn 
will also bear himself well towards men.” 

But, no sooner was Babur’s breath stilled in clealiu or, to use 
Khwandamir’s phrase, ‘left the throne ofthis world for the eternal heaven,’ 
than HumSyun’s troubles began. 

II. STRUGGLES TO MAINTAIN HIS INHERITANCE (xsjo^^o) 

Babur had bequeathed to Humayun "a congeries of territories, 
unceniented by any bond of union or of common 
Political Situation except that which had been embodied in his 

life. In a word, when he died, the Mughal dynasty like the Muhammadan 
dynasties which had preceded it, had sent down no roots into the soil of 
Hindustan.”^ Babur had not annexed Bengal to the east, nor the great 
provinces of Malwti and Gujarat, now united under one king tBaliudur 
Shah), to the south. The many chiefs of the Rajpiitana were cowed but 
not subdued, and in most of outlying parts of the kingdom the Mughal 
power was but slightly recognised.® 


(a) AFGHANS 


Numerous Afghan olTicers still held powerful fiefs, and these mm 
had not forgotten that the kings of Delhi had been Afghans but a few 
years before. When a member of the deposed dynasty (.Siiltfin Malunfid 
Lodi) appeared amongst them in Bihar, there were all the materials for a 
formidable insurrection. Thus, even in his inherited dominions—about 
an eighth part of all India—Humayun was not secure from rivals and 
revolts.® 

The principal rallying centres for these Afghans who were all 'ripe 
for revolt’, were : 

(i) MalmCid Lodi, the brother of IbrfiliTm, whom Bfibur had driven 
away but not crushed. He was supported by the old lieacls of the 
Afghan nobility, Biban and Bayazid, who though lately driven into the 
recesses of the eastern provinces and of Bihar, were only waiting for a lit 
opportunity to return and re-occupy the kingdom from which they had 
been expelled. The King of Bengal, who had married a sister of MahmOd 
Lodi, also supported him. 

(ii) Sher Khan Siir, who was ‘the most capable, unscrupulous, and 
ambitious man in the whole Afghan party,’ had joined the rebels even 


^ Mallison, Akbar, p, 49, 

For a more detailed appreciation of the situation read S. K. Banerji. 
® Lane-Poole, Mediaeval India, pp. 219-20. 


17/), cit., 
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during the la^t days c*f H.thur, although the latter had ‘bestowed on him 
many marks of Favour, and given him several parffarm and put him in 
command in the east.* He looked upon the Mughals with great contempt 
as indicated by bin foninviiig statement ; 

‘If fortune favours me, I ran drive these Mughahs back out of 
Hinchwitn ; they tsre not nur superiors in vvar, but we let slip the power 
that we Iiiid by reason of our dissei).sions. .Since I have been among the 
Mughals, I have observed tJirir conthiet ami round them lacking in order 
and discipline ; while those who profess to leatl them, in the pride of birth 
and rank, neglect the duty of supervision, and leave everything to officials 
whom they blindly trust. These suhordiuates act corruptly in every case 

.dicy are led by Imt ttf and make im distinction between soldier 

and civilian, foe f»r friend.’’ 

Fair or otherwise, this estimate only serves to reveal the ambition and 
altitude of Kher Khan, who was sotm to drive Ilumayiin into exile and 
occupy his throne. 

(iii) J/iJW Khun or Alau-d din l.odi, the uncle of Ibrahim, was one 
of those that invited Babur to India, luiighi against his nephew at Pilnlpat. 
He had later fallen into tlisgracc and was confined in a fort in Badakh.shiin, 
Since the death of Ihlbur, Alau-d din had elTccted hi.s escape, and sought 
refuge with Bahltdiir SInih of Ciujarilt. 

“Witltout any open dccl.iralhm of vvar with HumtlyOn, Bahadur 
Shilh liberally supplied Alau-d din with money, and enabled him, in a very 
short time, to assemble a large force, and to send it against AgrH, under 
his son Tatar Khan, This army, so hastily collected, was as speedily 
dispersed ; and Tatar Kh.in fell itt buttle, at the bead of a division which 
remained faithful in the desertion.”* 

The career of Bahadur -Shah, up to the death of Babur, ha.s already 
been described in detail in the lirst chapter, He gave shelter not merely 
to Alilu-d din Lodi, but also to another of Humuyiln's rivals, presently 
to be noticed, Briefly, besides the prestige and power he had acquired 
over his southern neighbours. Bahadur Shah, who was ruler of Gujarat 
and Midwa. "was ucitvcly pressing his triumphs over the Rajputs and 
rapidly approaching within striking distance of Agra.”^ 

(») f.lHJSINH ANH HROTHKRa 

Besides the Afgh-Ins. HumilyCm had rivals and enemies nearer home. 

’ Keene, up, rii., p. 95. 

“ lilpliinstonc, up. cii., p. 442. 

® "He earnesiiy wished for some political trouble to entangle the Emperor in 
the eastern provinces, so that his aitenlion and energy might be diverted to that quarter, 
and Bahadur might thus be given a Tree hand to deal with the Rajputs. He scanned the 
eastern horbon of Hindusiiln and saw the clouds gathering in South Bihar which boded 
111 to the Mughal Empire. He thought of subsidising Sher Khan and making use of his 
rising power to keep the Emperor busy in that quarter.” (Qanungo, Sher Sim, p. 109.) 
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(i) Muhaimiad Zmuiii was the grandson of Sultan Husain of Herat, 
and married his cousin Ma’Suma, a steivsistcr of Humayfin. He had 
shown himself a capable general in Babur's campaigns. 

(ii) Muhammad Sultan Mina was also a descendant of Timur and 
grandson of the late Sultan of Kliorasfin by a daugliter. ITom his royal 
birth and station, he too was considered worthy to aspire to the throne, 

(iii) Mir Muhammad Malidi Kliwdjd, a brothor-in-luw,’ of Babur, the 
abortive conspiracy in whose favour has already been noticed. Babur's 
prime-minister and life-long friend Khallfai* ^as interested in him, He 
was in command of a division of the army, and belonged to the nobility of 
religion. At Khaniia, as we have seen, he was put in charge of the left 
wing, as Humayun Jed the right wing. So witli lire ttrniy he had enjoyed 
equality of status with the present Emperor. 

(iv) Kdmrciii Mind was the most dangerous of all HumayOn's 
brothers. He was in charge of Kabul and Kandaliar at the time of Babur's 
death. Babur, as we have noticed, had commanded Humnyim‘to act 
handsomely by his brother Kiimran.’ Askarl and Hindiil were the ulher 
two brothers of Hamayun. Elphinstonc remarks. “From his having 
assigned no shares to his younger children, it is prohablc liiat Babur did 
not intend to divide the Empire ; but Kamifm shenved no disposition to 
give way to his brother; and asr he was in possession of ;v slnmg and 
warlike country among the hereditary subjects of his family, he had a great 
advantage over Humayun, who could not assemble an army without eva¬ 
cuating his new and dlsalTected provinces.”^ “Ever weak and shifty," .says 
Lane-Poole, “Askarl and Hindfil were dangerous only as tools for ambi¬ 
tious men to play upon,’’' 

(C) MILITARY WEAKNK.S,S OF IIUMAVON 
Surrounded as Humayun was with astute aiul powerful enemies on 


^ “He was ihe luisbancl of Babur's full sister, Khrin/.itl.i tk'nain.” (Rushbrookc 
Williams, orj. f//,, p. 170). Both Ahmad Yfnlgilr and Ni/aniii-il din Alniutd however 
(m the passage cited in n. 2 below) speak of him as Babur’s MUi-in-Imv. l}\&D.,o/i. 
cif,, p. 36). Both Gulbadan Dcgam and KhwSiidamlf describe him as hivflwr-ln-law. 
See S. K.Banerji, op. c;r,, p, 24, 

. . ^ His full name was ‘AmTr Nbamu-d din Alt Khalita.' 'I he TtihtihU-iMklmi 

states: Amir Nizamu-d din An Khalifa was chief jalminisiriitor of tlie Siait', and in 
consequence of some things which had occurred in the course of worldly tnusiness, he 
had a dread and suspicion of the young prince Huntiiyuri and was iinfrientlly to liis suc¬ 
cession. And u he was not friendly with the eldc.st son, neither was lie lasiiiirabic to the 
promotion of the younger. Maluli Khwajii was .son-in-law (?i of the line limoeror, and 
Uno He was very friendly wiili Mir Khalifa, who 

r,p throne. This fact became generally known, ami several 

to He also fell in with Ihe idea, and began 

to assume kingly airs. (E, & D., op. cii.) 

® Elphinstonc, op, oil., p, 441 , 

^ Lane-Poole, op. cii., p. 222.' 
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every Mtlc, what wa** iiccei.sary in him was 'a firm grasp of the 

military situation ami rcHthilion to meet it', Holh these qualities, 
Humayuft lanwnfahlylatkal. “ It wasa situation that called fur boundless 
energy and soldierly gcimi''-"* On the north-west was Kiimran, ‘asuily 
ill-conditioiKil (raiuu, uinvoitliy of U.ibor's seed,' and the most formidable 
of Hum;iyun’s brothers, On the east were the ACglianh under ^^ahmud 
Locll and Slier Khan, On the smith was Hahadiir Shah, supporting the 
pretenders, 

‘Tile aiiity was not a national one. connected by coininon language 
and country, but a mixed body *>!' iuhentiiiers. Chaghalai. Ozbek, Mughal, 
Persian. Afuiuin and Indian, fben the C’haghatai chiefs, wlio had enjoyed 
most of the f anpetor's coniidciice and I’avmir, were not perfectly unanimous'. 
Though attached to the family of Habiir, as tlie teprcsciitati\'cs of th'at 
revered prince and of the great Tinitir, yet no eminent chief, or head of a 
tribe considered the crown iiselfas beyond the langc of his ambition. It 
was the age of resolution ; and the kiiijuloins mi every side. I’er.sia, Samar¬ 
kand, Hokh.ira, Histr, H.dkh and Ilindusl.in itself, saw the throne occu¬ 
pied by adveiuurcrs. or the immcdhilo doscend'.ints oradvcnlurcrs, not 

more distinguished than themseho.Under such circumstances, a lliou- 

saiid unforeseen accidents miglrl occur tti blow the .smouldering embers 
of intrigue and faction into a llainc.'^ 

.’il Muh a llh' pciMiihil iluirnclcr t)J liiv prince )yax u iiuHtcr vj 

j^rciil iniptiridiict'. But Ihimayun, though lie possessed all the htimancr 
virtues of his great father. lamentably lacked “ the decision and spirit of 
comnumd, wiilioul wliicli no prince can secure the respect and conlldcnce 
of his subjects." He was too gentle and good to he .succe.sslul in such an 
age and under sueb circumstances ; his failure was in no small measure due 
to his “beautiful hut unwise clcnicncy. Instead of taking a statesmanlike 
view of the situation, meeting the most pressing danger liicst, and crushing 
one antagonist before be engaged another, he frittered away Ins army in 
divided commands, and dciuived il of its full strength ; he left one enemy 
umsubdued behind him while he turned to meet another; and when victory 
by chance rewarded his courage, rather llum his tactics, lie reposed upon 
his laurels and made merry with his friends while Ids foc.suscd the precious 

time in gallicring llicir forces for a frcsli cirort.Humayun s troops were 

still ilic men wliu liad won Delhi and defeated Rami Sanga, and Babur s 
generals were still in command of their divisions. But Humayun weakened 
their valour and destroyed their eonlidcncc by divi.'.ion and vacillation, 

' IhkI., p. 21V. 

'■“ lirskine, cp. cH., pp. 2-4- 
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neglected the counsels of the commanders, and displayed such indecision 
that it is a marvel that any army still adhered to his falling fortunc.s.’'i 
On the day of Humayun’s accession, Ni/amu-d din Ahmad writes 

Division of tLe and Was 

Empire I'cccived With great kindiicss. lie was gratified with 
the grant of two of the treasures Ui,) Kfunfma) of 
former kings, The territories were (hen divided : (i) Mlr/;i I lindal received 
the district of Mewat (Alwar) in juRTr ; (ii) the Punjab, Kabul and 
Kandahar were settled as tliey%/r of Mlrza Kamran ,« (Hi) Saniblial was 
given to Mlrza Askari; (iv) every one of the Aimvs also received an in¬ 
crease of his Jagir: (v) According to the Akhw Nd/iui, Mir/fi Suleiman 
was confirmed in Dadakhshan. 

Note.—The great blunder in this distribution was in leaving the per¬ 
fidious Kamran in charge of the most vital part of Biibur’s dominions. By 
tiis cession Humayun was left to govern a new conqiic.st, while he was 
deprived of the resources by which it had been gained, and by which it 
might have been also retained. “It was a mistake on Humiiyun’.s part,” 
‘■•Jshwan Prasad, “to make these conces.sions, because they 

SmlV. iTf lands beyond the Afglnln hills. 

as Rushbrooke Williams observes, cut the 
the cp,,i ° stopping where he was. Besides, 

of th new '' save Ktimran command 

the new military road which ran from Delhi to Kandaliar."^ 

(d) early excursion.s 

to Kaliniar ^^airs of the State, Hi.s Maje.sty, proceeded 

self amoL’n place expressed his fealty, and ranged him- 

sett among the supporters of the throne.'* 

(ii) ‘ In those days, Sultan Mahmud (son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi). 

Lane-Poolc, og, cit., p, 222. 

>'an not ufKiibul uikI Kniululiuralone, 

istiln. Humsvrin "* *''c pos,scs.skm oC A.skarl, tind marched 


But Kammn not being salisfled IpIY /'I ufKiibul uikI KniuIuliuralone, 

to Hindustan. Humayun theI^ ‘I? P0s,scs.skm of A.skarl, tind marched 

Kami'an’s views were too extensive bum&hun to his grant. “But 

to and occupied Lniiom even with that concession.'’ lie soon 

great diRiculties, conflrmed him in hic”?,™'^ ' .surrounded a.s he was with 

*^toran the Bovennmenf'nrV*-'i?’^i'*v°“’i W“-S accm dingly i,ssued, 

own”®''^-®'’J*’‘'‘'^P™etotheS die Punjab; “a srant 

wT^P. 1.11 who had a turn '"I®"’’power nearly equal to his 

^„^®;dledoutofhimtherich n o^^^^^ Humayun with a few odes and 

.“lost welcome to “V’’'®*'' ^''s was an imponaiU 

P Punjab and Delhi nearly on the highroad between his 

4 Prasad, op. c/f n ■ le, , ■ 

(E & n '^“ording to BadaunT'’tL fnt’ ^iP''‘"stone, op. at. . p, 441. 
op cit Qi’’ ^-P- 185. n- 3] The a siege lasting fora month.- 

H.p. 9). See S. K, BanerjUp. May-June. 153I.-tEiskine. 
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with the asM'ftiince oC Hihan, iJaya/kl, iincl the AFghfin iiobleSj had raised 
the standasd of o 5 >{iOMtiuii. and had taken possession of Jaunpur and its 
dependencies. HuniiA«n tuns nmielied to Mdulue him, and liuving acliieved 
successt' returned ucloiiniis to Agra. There he held u great festival, 
and ail the nobles and chiefs were honoured with robes and Arab horses. 
It is said that 12,WK1 persons received robes at that feast, and 2,000 of 
them were presented wiilr oulcr-garrncnts of gold brocade and gilt buttons.’ 

.Vote. I hough such pomp was not unknown to Btibur,® Humilytin’s 
already depleted iteasury Ct*uki ill-alford such extravagance at this moment 
of crisis, when he had to fight enemies on all sides. “In the lime of 
Humayun.” says Riishhruukc VViliuutis, "there is a rcpetilioii of the old 
.story of financial breakdown, accompanied by revolution, intrigue, and 
the dethronement of a dynasty,"’’'* Humayfm's lavishncss on this occasion 
was typical of his general extravagance. 

{iiij ‘At this time .Muh.immad Zuman Mka.who had origi¬ 

nally come from Ilalkli to seek refuge with His late Majesty, now set 
himself up in opposition, hut he was taken prisoner, and w'as sent as u 
warning for rebels to the fort of Hayuna, and placed in the custody of 
Yadgar Tagltai. An order was given to deprive him of sight, but the 
servants of Yadgar Ileg saved the pupils of his eyes from the elTccts of the 
operation. After a short lime he made his escape, and lied to Sultan 
Btihadur of (iujuiat. 

(iv) 'About the .same tiinc Muhammad .Sultan Mir/.a, with his two 
sons Ulugh Mir/.i and .Sh.th Mlr/a, went olf to Kaiuuij, and there raised a 
rebellion.’ 


* .Siilutn Maliimkl t.<'ili ami itis .Algli.m supportcr.s were ilcl'ciUcd at Dauroh 
on the river CLiumii. about -tK miles iiorib or Jaunpur. Abbas KMii iiicnUons the pNicc 
as Luc'kmnv ; Dauroh is iiicniioiusl b>' Jauhar. F. & D., up. eif.. IV, p, 350. 

a 'In the ibirh star, His M.ajcsiy JBabiir, proeecdeh lowards Ltiborc. At 
Sirhind he was mei b> the Riija ot Kahlur, sslio pre.scnted him seven fiileon.s. anu ihr« 
mcffts of goUlf aiul was vontinncd in ihc of Omt phicc. When the King s 

camp reached Lahore, Mir At Kamran was honoured to the prs'Mns-c. arid he brougin 
the zcwi!/jdur.’( of the Ciuiniry to i-ivs the feet of tin? conaucror of the workU 1 he King s 
eneampmcnl was locaicd in the environ.s of I iihorc, imu the royal tents were pi cheu m 
the garden of Mfi/.i Kdinriin. who nave a niagnifleent batuiuoL whieh lasted thtec days. 
At its cotidusion, llic King Idt the gankit and look his abode m the rorl. Inc wiioit 
road ihitlicr, from ihc garden to the mne of **^’•*'*' 

Shciluiida Ki'imi.tn. dressed in silks and brocade, decked like bndegrpoms [jl® 
tioops, will) titcir gay red and .vcliovy flags, rc^mblinij ! 1® ^ J'/’.™*?,'.. Ltlephants 


with the sights ami hunting which ihc Punjab al.j.... ... c; .-,;-. - - a.i™:,. 

for the .space of a yc.ir, dining which Mir/a Huidal came from Kdbu . was admit 
led to the presence and treated wiih marked distinction. When the cok season was 
over, Mir/ii Hindfil returned to Kabul, and at the time of his dcparhjr'^ 
a present from ilis Majesty, two elephants, four horses, girdles, and jewelieu aaggers. 
Ahmad Yadgar, I;. & D., up. nV., V, p. 40. 

“ Rushbrooke Williams, ep. cit; p. 162. 
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hs Majcsly sent a person with ieticis to Suiujn Baliadu, 
''T^Hujarat Gujarat demanding the Mnrcndcr of Nfultammat 
Campaign Zuman Mlrzii, to wtiicli he rciuriicd a haughty 

esistancer Tins exCed (he anger of thiTEmperor, a„d'“hcC'nlv"d 

0 niardi against Gujariit and chastise SulT.Tiri1idi?dur He proceeded 

to Gwalior and there passed two nioiuhs in iiiakliig excursions -n i 
himtjn^532), and 

";nr j:;f irS::;;;'■ 

Mu .tans to ■ 

:;==:;rj=^ 

failing/lI’ZL^rS? ;''"■! " "•“ “ ■'"■"'la 

ally who might have aclcti as a bul'w-T'.' "I" ■' I'vrpc lual 

once, Bahadur Shah micht nprh i ‘'gainst Ciujarat * 

at It'S aasejand finally i„„b j, ,, ‘'‘■'I''-' 

booty. In celebration of the victory'ho 

tbe spoil among his soldiers Then ho i. IT-“ '‘'’Gducl 

army^ H-onl to the Imperial 

aljrO Hiimayuli then, hearing of (his nvirolioti • i 
‘lud met him at Mandasdr. The kiriV r 
of war. Sadr Khan advised giviim battle b 

ed the artillery, counselled cnticnchnicni command^ 

guns (to,) and rockets «« us to give full p,ay i, his 

except the Emperor of Runf no 10700^? 

other potentate could eejual them. 


■Mvuea, moved forw.srd wi h „ .''“I' 
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Sultan iJitluidur acquiesced in tin, ciew. and urdered an ciurcnchmcnt to 
be formed round his. samp.* 

^■or Wn niomhs Huma>un did notliing but cut off the supplies 
of the cneim. i .imine ensued in the enemy's camp, ‘The Inmcs and 
animals and many men perished fiMin want, and the army was dismounted. 
When Suil.ii! Hah.idur pcrcci\ed that if he remained longer he would be 
taken prisoner, he went tdi b> the tear of the pavilion and went towards 

Maiidu) with live ofhis most trusty adlicrciits.When his men hoard of 

his escape,ytfiey look to Ihuhl.' 

tivy^ Huiu.ijoift puiMjcd liahudur Jiiiali tir Mandu and besieged the 
lorl.j^ultan Bali.idiir vs as asleep when the alarm was raised. A general 
panic lolhuved aiisl the Tluvu'vifis took to llighl. Sultan Bahadur made 
olTwith live or mm horsemen towards (oijarat, and Sadr Khan and Sultan 
Alam tLodi) threw thcmscKcs into the fort of Sungar, vvliidi is the citadel 
of Mandu. .Xc.xi vi.iv they eauie out, .uid were conducted to the presence 
of the i'.mpcior. I lies were both wounded, .Sadr Khan was placed in 
conlinerncm and an order w.t, given for cutting olfthc feel of Alum 
Khun.’ y 

Three days .rfter, tlic Umpcfor left tlie fort and marched on 
towards CiujatajJ Sultan Bali.alur had much tieasiire and many jewels 
in the lort ol f'hamp.mu, and these he carried off to Ahniadilbrid. (Me 
.set lire to the town iieUuc Icavitrg C’liampauir.) Mumayiin pursued him 
up to Caiuhay. tin his w.iy he look Aliinadabiid. which being plundered 
yielded eiuuimats spoil,' Hahadur Shah ultimately escaped Ur the island 
of Diu.“ 


AoU*. Ahuuaviits. instead of (dliowing up his .success and tinishing 
with the fugmve, marched to Chaiiipaiiir. This was hi.s fourth blunder.) 
(vil t hanqr.inH'^ was tH> dtuibl taken (1535-36), Ilumayuii himself 


* '[ iiishci! vviili itic rcicnl vicu'iv die (iujar.tiis luiuht probably have overwhel¬ 
med 1 tumayim s army, on whiehihc irriiaiions as well as [he revels of the delay had 
cxcried then iisoal iiiihiences; hill ilic Uintnph of ilic heavy artillery in Ihe siege of 
c.miorhad given undue weiglu io die avis ice of (he iJiummn engineer, ilie 'Riiml Khnn,’ 
WHO bud worked die giiin wilh ilie help of the roriugucsc und other huropean gunners : 
and. as vviili sir iuliii Ituigoync hcloic Sevetiopol, die voice of the engineer prevailed 
over die ludder oniiiseh of the cavalry leaders.* ■ I.nne'I’oolc. op- cit., p. 224). 

^ July, ly.is. I'lie s.uiic day I'll which he left t'arnbay. Hutmlyun arrived, and 

encani|Kd on the slu'ic ul" the salt sea" viliich none ofhis ancestors liad ever seen. 

‘ i liiimfhtiKt : this nnpoi taut for tress occupies Ihe upper part of a hill that 
arises umeorig out of the level pSaiii, in the south-east portion ofCjiijariil and is visible 
overn great part ul thjii province. The fortress is surrounded on several of its side.s by 
Sleep and nearly peipcnviKuliii'rosks which have gained for it the reputation ofbeing 
impregnable m active opeMtion. It had an upper and u lower fori, the one rising above 
me other ; wink the e.viensive, and at the same time nuigniilccnt town of Mubammadii- 
oau (-luimpaiiir eMiudeU on otic side along its bii.se. flumayun invesied it vainly for 
tour munib.s but linally took it in the rnanner described. 

‘ I ke great sliyngih of this place, the numerous garrison, and (be boldness and 
success ol the enierprise by whielnts capture was achieved," says Fcrishla, ‘render this 
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with Bairam Khan scaling the fort at night its nid.sl abrupt side, with the 
help of steel spikes driven into the scarp of the rock. ‘Otcal minibers 
of the garrison were slain, and many of Ihoir wives iind children cast 
themselves down from the walls of the fort and were Killed.' Ikhtiyilr 
Khan who held a high position among the Ciujariitis, was kindly 
received by the Emperor, who 'made him one of his persona! attendants.’ 
He was a man of great knowledge and experience, and had a great 
reputation as a statesman, an accomplished gcotnclrician and astronomer. 
He was also of some repute as a poet. When the fort was taken, the place 
where Bahadur Shfih had hidden his treasure was knowm tutly tt» one 
officer. Humayun instead of gelling the secret out id’ hint by torture, 
preferred to make use of wine : the man was invited to an enlcrlainmenl ; 
and ‘when his heart was softened by kindness and warmed with good 
cheer,’ he revealed the secret. The treasure was found in a vault under 
the bed of a reservoir.* 

‘The gold was divided among the soldiers"-su nuicli a head. The 
goods and stuffs of RQiii, Europe and China, and of every part of the 
world, which the kings of Gujarat had treasured, all fell a prey to the 
Z' victors. So vast was the amount of gold and effects that came into the 
i^ossession of the soldiers, that no person attempted to culicel revenue that 
r year in Gujarat.* 

(vii) After this, there was a slight rally at Ahmadabiid, in favour of 
Bahadur Shah. But Mirza Askarl who was at Muhaniniadabud won over 
them an easy victory, ‘More than two thousand men were killed in 
the battle.’* 

(viii) After this, the Emperor bestowed Ahmadabiid and Us dejicn- 
dencies upon Mirza Askari mjdgir, Pntan upon Mirza Yiidgar Niislr, and 
Broach upon Mirza Hindu Beg. Tardi Beg received Chanipanir. and 
Kasim Hussain obtained Baroda. Khan Jahan ShinizI and utlier nobles 
V also received grants. The Emperor proceeded after these successes to 
\ Burhanpur, and from thence to MandQ.* 


wltmy,^-(BtiBSs, h! p‘!‘79)?‘’ nnyhiiiB iff the kind teemded iu 


1 Elphinstone, op. eft., p, 443 n 


then wazir heurd rroin his fiithei wltit was 

up in due order, w i^dgar N.isir ,tnd Mlr/a (llindii U' p came 

V, p. 196), OiijariUrs look to Highi.' .|[i, & f)., „p. vil., 

and the other sovereimVof the Niziiiu .Slifdi, Inuid .Shah, 

letters, tendering their alleciance ''*1 'uoti* submissive 

tokens of his success, when accounts scarcely obtained their Ihillcring 

Sher Khan,"-(Briggs, II, pp so. 81 ).^ ^ '’O' "* ^y 
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“Malw.i and (dujai;il ■ -two province^ equal in urea to all the rest of 
Humayun's Kingdom -had fallen like ripe fruit into his liaiids. Never was 
conquest so easy. Never, too, was conquest more recklessly squandered 
away.”* 

iVok’. This was llumayiin's fifth great blunder in this direction. 
Instead (if ensuring the settled government of the conquered provinces, he 
was content to assign its s arious parts to governors who.se loyalty had not 
been tested, and hastened Uulcvote himself to pleasures. ‘The Emperor 
llumayuti.’ says Ni/amu-d din .\hmad, ‘remained for a year at Agnl and 
took his pleasure.’* 

(ixl Meanwhile, both Gujarat and Malwii were rapidly lost* 
(I535-J6). 

"One night Mii/a .\skarl in a convivial party look loo much wine, 
and giving license to lus tongue, exclaimed, T am a king, and the shadow 
of (iod.’ .lust at this period Hindu Beg had counselled Mirxil Askari to 
have the khtithfi recited and coin struck in his name, and set up his claim 
to independence, c.xpeclitig that the troops in hopes (of reward) would 
devote themselves to his service. Mlrza Askarl did not accept this advice; 

but Tardf Hdg.sent a messenger to Humayfin, to inform him that 

Mirza Askarl hud fuisiilc intentions, and was about to march upon Agj;a 
and proclaim himself king." 

Alimadahad and other places revolted in favour of Bahadur Shiih, who ' 
soon returned fiom I)iu with Protugucse aid, and recovered all his lost 
dominions.* ‘Mfr/.i Askitri and the Amirs mounted and made a show of 

lighting, and then retired.Hut before MIr/.u Askarl retreated from 

Ahmadfibiid, the news-writers and reportens had communicated to the 
Emperor the proposition wliicli Mirza IlindQ Beg had made to the Mlrza 
for his a.ssuming the crown, and although he had not assented thereto, 
they reported that he entered into hostile designs’ (1535-36). 

Humiiyun left Mandu. and reached Agrfi before Askarl, Although 

* I.:mc*l’inilc, up. ell., p. 22.t. 

* 'tin die rciiirn (if llumayun 10 his eapiiiil, it was ohscrveil dial he gave way 
more dum ever la die excessive u.sc of opium: public business was negiceletl; and the 
governors of the siirnntmiing tiisiricts diking advantage of ihc stale of iitraii's, promoled 
their own aggrandisemetii,’ (Biiggs, It, p. K3). 

* 'line year had seen die rapid eonquest of ihc two great provinces; the next 
.saw ihcm as qiiiekly hisi." '(.iine-lhuvle, tip- ril., p- 226). 

Niiiui d'C’urni, die Poriugucse Viceroy, ofTered Bahadur .Shall a force of 500 
Europeans in rcinrn ior alkniing them to fortify Oiu and important trade concessions. 
Later Uuhadnr Shah was invited to a conference by the Portuguese in tlw eoiirse of 
which he fell iiilo die sea and died in 1537, at the age of 30. But Humayun took no 
advantage of the death of his intrepid enemy which put Gujarat into di.sorder. _ _ 

Dr. Banerji aiiributes ihe general revulsion of feelings again.st Humayun in 
Mfilvvu and Gujarat to Humayun’s indulgence in excessive cruelty. See Banerji, op. cii,, 
pp. 135-36. 
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not received, he considered it prudent to lake no uulicc of reiHuls. I lnr-> 
the countries of Miilwii and Gujarat, ‘the conqucM of which liad been 
obtained by the exertions of so line an army, were now ahandoned with¬ 
out a struggle.’^ 

jyo^e_Xhis‘beautiful but unwise clemency' towards bis hrolhcr^ was 
to prove Humayun’s ruin. 

(x) When Sultan Bahadur was defeated, Humayiin had sem away 
Muhammad Zaman Mirza to Sind, instead of taking beilei aecoimt ofliini. 
The pretender laid siege to Lahore, when on acaninl of tiuuhlc in 
Kandahar, Kamiiin had left the Punjab tcmporaiily. When Muliannuad 
Zaman heard of the Emperor’s return to Agra, lie agani tor»k refuge in 
Gujarat. Kamran meanwhile recovered Kandahar from ti(C Pct.siansuho 
had for some time occupied it.* 

Slier Khan has already been mentioned as one of the import,iiit leaders 
r’'*' rvof the Afghan revolt against the MirgliaN. Ids early 

ShorKhan/l'f® in lltC 

Li-'-next chapter. Here only his relations wirii fluniajun 

will be considered. 

(i) By the end of 1531 Sher Khan hud made hiinsclf inaslci of the 
province of South Bihar, and occupied the important striiiighold of C'hufuir* 
near (Benares). In that year, Humayun, hcforc matcliing south against 
Bahadur Shah, but after the defeat of Mahmud Lodi at Daiiroh, cnciniii' 
tered Sher Khan for the first tinic;' The Tankli-i-Slur Sludii t»f Abbas 
Khan gives the following account of this event: 

‘ When Humayun had overcome SuUari Maluinid. ami h.u! pul the 
greats number of Ins opponents to death, lui sem Himhillogttil.ikf 
Ghunar from Sher Khan, but Sher KbUn declined to give it ii|, to luni. 
When he heard this HumSytm commanded his victorious standards to he set 

in motion towards Ghunar.The army of Humayun hesiei;fd Ghuiiar... 

Sher Khan knew that the Emperor would be unable to jielat long in ihose 
parts, for his spies brought him word lliat Baliadur Sliah the King of 

* Ferislita : Briggs, II, p. 83. 

“ E. & D., op. cit., V, p. 199. 

* The fort of Chimiir stands on a rock close to the CniUKes, tnul ss, w. u veerc, 
a detached portion of the Vindlm Moimimns which cxieiul ui die same me. near 

neighbourhood the hills recede westwards, bv iltc I’.ui m 1 Rnhias 
and Shirghatp and do not approach the river ag^ near Ulu, Jaipur. ,liter which 

Si?™Xe.iof MeSpS*”’®. 

will, wood, .'A, HuUu, omoh.dotooris'asy"^^ 

'“L oh i'»..h’ 

o.d,,,.:wSra.sss,bss^^^^ 

confirmedbyJauhar.—(Qanungo, op. c/7.,p. 73 ), raurned to Agia. this, is also 
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Giij.'ir.n, lias! (niiqiifri'fl tlu’ kiii^sltmi tif M.iiulu and was iiiedilating the 
schme Ilf neihi ansi wsihIi! hlusrtly ilerlaic wiu.* Ilimiayuu also having 
irceivcti thi'^ intrlligrutr, Shcr Kliaii st-iil his kiUI to him and wrote saying, 

“ I am ymir '.l.ivr, ,uul the rlieiit of Jnimisl Ilailas.As you must entrust 

ihe fort of ( dmiiar (o sonm fuir, make it tiver to me, anil I will send my son 
Kull) Khan to ainimpany you in this expeditimi. I lo you lay aside all 
anxiety ua regal ds these [laits . for if either I or any other Afghan do any 
act nnhelitlluK or disloyal, yem have, tny son witli you ; indict on him such 
reprisals as may he a warning to others." 

When Slier Khiin's einissary represented this to the Fanperor Humfi- 
yun, he replietl, I will give ChunJir to .Slier Khan, but on this condi¬ 
tion, ilial he sends Jalal RhSiF wiili me." 

I-iniilly, when Hiimiiyfm heard of Mir?.! Muhammad Zamfm’s escape 
From Ikiyiitia, and Haluldur Shrill's intended marcli on Delhi, he agreed to 
Shcr KhAiiS proposal. Shcr Khan was delighted and sent Kiitb Khan, 

his son, and Isa Khan his ciuimbcrlain. to the Emperor, who set off to 

Agrtl, and employed himself in .suppressing ihcrrebellion of SultSn 
llahridur.''’ 

(ill .Slier Khan took advantage of this opporlimity, and did not-.. 
leave one enemy of his temaining throughout tlie kingdom of Bihar. When 
tlie Hmpcrnr came hack from Ciiijaral. the Khun-Klianan Yu.suf-Khail (who 
brought the Emperor Babur from Kfibul to Hindii.star) said to him . It 
is not wise 10 neglect Sher Khun, for he Ls rebelliously inclined, and well 
undcrslands all rnatlers pertaining to government: moreover all the 
Afghans are collected round him." The Emperor HumayOn, relying on the 

vastness of his forces, ami on the pride orjimpirc, look no heed of Slier 

Khan, and remaining the rainy .season at Agra,.sent Hindu Beg to Jimnpur. 
witli directions to write a full and true report regarding Slier Khan. 

‘When Slier Khun beard that (he Emperor Humayun, intended himself 
marching towards Bihar, he sent magnificent presents to Hindu Beg, 
Governor of Jatmpiir, and gained his good-will. At the same time Sher 
Khan wrote Urns; " l-rom what I promised 1 have not departed. I have 
not invaded tlie Emperor's country. Kindly irrile to the Emperor, and 
as,suring him of my loyally, dissuade him from marching in this 6'rcction ; 
for 1 am liK servant and well-wisher." Wlien HindO Beg beheld Sher 
Khan'.s presents, he approved of them and was well pleased, and he said to 
the toAiV. " So long as I live let your mind be easy. No one shall injure 
you." And in the presence of Slier Khan's vo/d/ wrote a letter to the 


1 Alni-t fu/I also asscri.s that Sultan Bahadur of Gujaral .sent him (Sh«r Khan) 
a subsidy anti siitnmonal him lo hjf ®Ne. barTd made capit.i on 
and seni excuses for not BOing.-"dAoflr-/vmiM, i, p. .s/b. , 

a Jalal Kluin .succeeded Sher Shflh after lus death. ]^„:„rat_E,.sVine 

3 KmbS Scaped from Hiiniayun when he was busy m Gujarat Eislcine. 

up. cil,, p. 12. 
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Emperor Huraayun saying: “ Sher KiiSn is a injaj servant oCYour 
Majesty, and strikes coin and reads (lie /iftutim in your name, and has nut 
transgressed the boundaries of Your Majesty’s territory, or done ariyihine 
since your departure. whicJi couJd be any cause of annovaiicc to you " The 
Emperor on receipt of HindO Beg’s letter, deferred his journey that year. 

(iii) ’Slier Khan meanwhile detached .lalfil Khan, Khasvhs KlVin 
senior, and other chiefs, to conquer Beiigai and the diy of (iaur ()n 
their entering Bengal. Sultan Mahmud, unable to oppose them retied to 
the fort of Gaiir. The Afghans having made tliem.sdves masters of !|,e 
surrounding country, invested and besieged that fortress, before which 
daily skirmishes took place. ” 

Tt -marched towards Bihar and 

Bengal When he arrived near Ciiunilr.' he consulted his nobles whether 
he should fiist take Cluinar, or march towards Gaur. which the son of Slier 
Khan was besieging, but had not yet taken. All his Muglml nobles advised 
that he should first take Chunar, and (hen march on Gaur. and it was so 
determined ; but when HumayQn asked the Khan-Khanan Vusuf-Klmil fo 
his opinmn, li^e (having previously heard that the Mughal nobles hud ag ced 

that the Mughals do not go to Gaur BePn,-^ , i f ^ 
will have conquered Gaur and all Ik 

Wh™ Ch™*; fell ,0 r T!!'"’? tan*." 

1 Th. , V” Gaur had already fallen to Sher KliSn « 

from Agra 27 tli ’july^il537 A to Dr. Danerji, ihe correel 

,„e 

Sh™:, lie 
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who alw U<»k abi'iil the •;ame timo the more importaii.t fort of Rohtas 
by stratagem." 

He (Slier Kliiin tliankcd God and said : “The fort of Chuniir is no 
fort ill compariMHT vs illi this ; as that has gone out of my possession, this 
has come into it, i sv.is not so pleased at the conquest of Gaur as (I am) 
at getting possession of Rohtas,“ 

(Vi 'After the Fmperor had pot possession of Chunar, he halted in 
Benares, and sent an envoy to Sher Klutn. liaving in view to get possession 
of the country of liihar. Shcr Khiin Knew he had this design, and said to 
the envoy. "I have captured this fort of Gaur, and have collected about me 
a very large force of Afghans. If the Mmperor will abandon all design upon 
Bengal, I will surrender Bihar to him, and make it over to whomsoever he 
will depute, and will agree to the same boundaries of Bengal as existed 
in Sultan Sikandar’s time ; and 1 vvill send all the ensign.s of royalty—as 
the umbrella, tlinme. etc . to the Bmperor. and will yearly send ten facx 
of rupees from Bengal, But let the Ihnpcror return towards Agra.” The 
Emperor, on hearing about Bihar, became c.xccedingly glad and agreed to 

what Sher Khiin proposed..Sher Khan was much delighted, and .said, 

•‘I will fulfil the terms agreed upon, and will pray day and night to 
Almighty Ciod that while life lasts no hostility may befall between the 
fimperof and myself, for I am his dependant and servant." 

(vi ) 'Three days after this despatch the envoy of Sultan MahmQd, 
the successor of Nusrat .Slulh of Bengal, came into the presence of the 
Emperor Humasun. and made the follovvingcomniunication i The Afghans 
have seized the fort of (?.iur, but most of the country is yot in my posses¬ 
sion : let not Vour Majesty trust to .Slier Khnn’s promises, but march 
towards these parts, and before they have established and strengthened 
themselves, expel them from the country, and altogether suppress this 
revolt. I also will join you, and they arc not powerful enough to oppose 
you." As soon as he heard this report of Sultan Mahmtid, the Ernperor 
ordered his victoriotis standards to be .set in motion towards Bengal. 


lauhai- adds..'The king moved forward wiili tlie whole army, and 

in four days with little diflicnUy took possession of flaur, the capital oi 
Bengal, and drove away all the Afghans. Alter dcan.smg and repaumg 
the city, the first an of His Majesty was to divide the iiiovmce 
among his otrnTi.s ; after wliidi he very unacconntahly sliut himsdl up m 
his /laim, and abatidoiied himself to every kind ol indulgence and dxur>. 
While the King had thus for several months P 'S®, 

and indolenre, iiiformatinn was ai length conveyed to 
had killed 7<l() Mughals, had laid siege to the fortress of Ghunai, and 


Poniclailsorihissee && D..O/>- nV., tV. pp. 357-462 ; also Elphinstone, 


op. cil,, p. 455, n. K). 



^ ^^iffshnl Kmptrf’ in ^ndin 

taken the city of BenSres; and had also Sent f«tnvai«l an ar>i«v'«!r r. .1 

bank„f,|„Ga„gc,,.„,,lo K.nauj ; ,l,a. I,. I,. 

lies of several of the officers, and sent them piisonri ^ to Rnlitai. " 

(vti) Sher Khan looked upon HufflayfinR conduct a delinite 
betrayal of his previous engagements will, hiimdf. “I h.nc observed -.li 
loyalty to the Emperor/’ he said, -and have committed ,10 offence agaiint 

him, and have not encroached upon liis boundaries.11^ 

desired the kingdom of Bihar, and I was willing to surrender it. Huf" 
ot the right way to govern a kingdom to alienate so long a force 'as 'liier 
Khan then possessed) from his services ; and in urdc; ,0 ^ as U 
nem.es, o rum and slay the Afghilns. But since the Emperor takes no 

ed, and has violated his promise,.yo„ ^ifl hear what deeds the 

Afghans will do, and the march to Hctigal will end in renen „ . ! 

regret for now the Afghans are united, and have laid aside their imn'inl 
qimrrels and envyings. The country which the hlughaK 1 ,.ate take V m 
the Afghans, they got through the internal disscn.sion among the 
As Humayun did not keep to his word, Shcr Khan felt Inrnsetr r . , 
.stapled. Accordingly, derpaidred c r ..To , ■ 

garrison tliere. Then'tiicy’*procce!lml V’*’Pan'd ilir Nriig|,.-,| 
Mughals from those parts, unHl they alriva/ 

Sambhal, and made slaves of ihl 1 i- ‘^iid raptm ed flic city of 
Another force was sent toTarrlfr. nnri .spoiled (he d, 

Every governor on the part of the tL .1 y '*'"’‘'lion of Ae,a. 

whole country, who offered any opposit m. the 

and driven out of the country that all L ■ "■’*’* <l''Ecated 

and Sambhal fell into the possession nf M le /I"''''' ‘T >'‘s fur as Kanaui 
Khan also collected the revenue of both 1''* *'f •‘'’h*'' 

of these parts.’ “'c aulium, and sj.ripg harve.sis 

(viii) Meanwhile, Mirza Hinfl-il ..a.,. 1 1 

HumayOn’s camp, raised the standard oF '‘eturned to Agnl from 
dcrcdShcikhBahlslwl.o„L mrt 1 7;': ""••.“I’i'dl. dnd ,„„r. 

‘When the Emperor heard or this dercefio*^ '’i /r 'Id"div-fln. 

Of Bengal with a reinforcement of 5 OOn 1’ Beg in charge 

At this time Muhammad Zam-ln MTrzf 

-ntrition, a„d ppoTllT ^r'r'lt f"’"’ 

wSrfSr" “ .11 ?»>'' . 

seconded by fate for there • nnd !■”’* ^finiiiyiin, eharnu'd 

any other occupation than iUpt tour months in uiicxpecicdly 

from A„6., ,5,8 
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utter a woid of reproach.’^ Humayim, however, was not allowed to 
escape so easily by Shcr Khan. 

(ix) Tlie latter, summoning all his forces from Bihar, Jaimpur, and 
other places, collected them in the environs of the fort of Rohfas. Thence 
he marched to confront the Emperor. ‘At every stage he entrenched 
himself with an earthwork, and going on entirely at his leisure, made very 
short marches. When the Emperor heard that Slier KluTn was coming, 
he retraced his s(ep.s, and turned in the direction of Slier Khan’s army. 
But, Slier Khan, on hearing this, wrote to the Emperor saying, that if the 
Emperor would give him the kingdom of Bengal, and be satisfied that the 
khulhcl be read and money struck in the Emperor’s name, he would be the 
Emperor's vassal,’ ‘These proposals were received with great satisfaction.’^ 

‘Then Mimiayfm sent Sheikh Khaltl on an embassy to Slier Khiin. 

Sheikh Khalil, in the presence of the Emperor’s men who had accompanied 
him, dehated long and earnestly with Slier Khiin and strongly advised 
the proposed peace ; and during the consultation, the following words 
fell from Sheikh Khalil : “If you do not agree to peace, away with 
you ; declare svar and fight.’’ Slier Khan said, “What you say is a gooa 
omen for me ; please God, I will fight." After the consultation, Sher 
Kln'in gave to Sheikh Khalil money and rich clothes and manufactures of 
Mulda and of Bengal in enormous quantitie.s, and captivated his heart by 
these pre.sciUs and favours. Then he plied him with further flatteries, as a 
result of whicli lie got the following advice : 

“ War with the Emperor Muraayiin is more for your advantage than 
peace : for this reason, that in his army the most complete disorder exists 
he has no hor.ses or cattle and his own brothers are in rebellion against 
liiiii.'^ He only makes peace with you now from necessity, and will not 
eventually abide by the treaty. Look on this opportunity as so much 

* Tahakdl-i-Akharl ; E. & D., op. cil., V, pp, 201-02. 

^ ‘But next morning Shcr Khiin fell upon tlie royal army unawares and put it 
to the rotil hel'ore it could be drawn up in array.’— /AW, p. 203. 

•I Long marche.'i and ihc unwholesome climate of Bengal destroyed the horses of 

the .soldicr.s, and the Empcror*.s army arrived quite destitute of provisions at Cliausa. 

Sher Khfm having got intelligence of lire distress of the army, came and placed himself 
in front of the Emperor, and ihe armies remained confronting each other three months.’ 
- Ibh!., p. 202. See Bancrji, op. cit., pp. 228-35. 

■' I'crLshla writes,—-‘To acid to Humayun’s embarrassments which could lihtdiy 
be exceeded, hi.s brother Kamran MJrza, instead of aiding him in this crisis, aspired to 
the ihrone, and marched with 10,000 horses from Lahore, giving out that he came to 
Oder assistance. On the arrival of Kamran at Delhi, HindBl Mirza prevailed on him to 
uniie their forces in prosecution of the siege,,.. The princes finding the governor of 
Delhi refusing to surrender or betray, rawed the siege and marched towards Agra. On 
reaching that city, the jealousy which the brothers naturally entertained against each 
other (the eyes of both being turned towards the throne) evinced itself in open war. 
Hindrd Mirza, being deserted by many of his party, fled to Alwar with 5,000 horses and 
300 elephants ; while Kamran Mirza entering Agra proclaimed himself King.;,—Briggs, 
n, p. 86 , , . , 
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gained, and do not let it out of your grasp, for ymi Hill ntncr again liave 
such another.” 

Having consulted his nobles, and finding that they all eoihuMtiMicaiiv 
responded, Slier Khjin addre.sscd his iirrn> thus: “l or two dau I h';tv*e 
drawn out iny army, and have returned to mj' encampment, that I might 
put the Emperor off his guard, and that he might m>f suH>ect Umi my 
army was coming toward.s him. Now turn, .set your htccs tmxunk the 
army of the Emperor, and let not the honour .tf ilio Afghans mn tff your 
grasp nor fail to display your utmost devotion, for mnv is the time to 
regain the Empire of HindQsfan.” 

The Afghans replied, “Let not our lord allow any hcsitaium to (ind 
Its way to his noble heart." Having read the/rm/tn, and drawn up his 
forces m order of battle, Sher Khan ivith all haste marched louards the 
Emperor scamp. When the Afghan.s were close at hand, lun.s was hrought 
to^lhe Emperor that Slier Khiin was coming wiiii all speed to hallle with 

an engagement ■ nor clid he tnuliaf is nrrmaiv in 

»l.lch th, dim.-.;= of Bengal ,,,„i prScflTllha.TO^'''''. 

»!■ kn«'v 

prosperity and misfl"! ““ “1' “8"e"P«nl. anti liail csiiericntcd bolli 

themselve, from ,tMPStaS bad ..... exlric.led 

tliem, and coming boldly Z’atl'crd'l'o''^*'""' 77 
besitation. In the iwInkliZof , *' "" 

2611, June, 1539 n , h" 

in-elligenee r'alb.Zr a. i'l e Z.:”",'"'''''' "" 

■a rally them was i.upossibl TbZeo f“ 
that he had no time m r ’ ^ m the army was .so great 

Sara wirb b.,be.,ir.e,i.,„„f 

ralutalng again from Ibenee destroy his enemy.' "" ' '' 

rtf TT . ^nan, some 

Bnri and '’j® queen to Rohtas under ehsrup 

^;ent mem on towards A^i e' carriages 

waius AgM. - E. & D.. c,p. cil., IV. p. 376. 
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Jauliar, H«nui.vun*.s per.soiuil aKcndanl, gives the lullovviiig particulars 
of the di^a^Uu^^ end ul tliis battle tot'C’liupaghiit ur Cliausa) : 

‘ An aa lirr seated on an flephant clisduirgfd an arrow wliich wounded 
the King in tin* atrn, ami the enemy lo simound liitii.' Idis Majesty 

then r ailed to Ids iKiinK in arlvanee and eliaige the enemy, but no one 
(ihe'ycd ; ant! the Alhbans havii.n; snceerded in thinwing everything into 
conKtsion, rnie. ol the King's lollowcrs t ame up scizral his bridle, and said, 

“ 'Fheie is nti tinie lo he lost ; when ^our friends forsake you, llight is the 
only leineiivThe King then jn'oecedetl in the bank of the river, and 
altliongh folitiwrtl by true of his own elephants, he urged his horse into the 
streai)!, Init in a shoit time the horse, sank. On seeing this event, a water- 
earlier, who had dislrrnlccl Ids leatlier hag {iiundk) witli air offered it to 
Ilis Majesls wlio hy jjieans of the hag swam ilte river.* 

‘Atcurding to llie most authentic accounhs, 8,01)0 Mughals exclusive 
of Hindus, were drtrwned, during the flight, among whom was the prince 
Muliiiinmad Zaman Mir/a."' 

(,\) .After this xictory. Slier Klitin assumed the title and insignia of 
royalty, at the desire of liis nobles, Sber Khtln .said, “The kingly name is 
a very e.sulted thing, and is not devoid of trouble ; but since the noble 
minds of iny frieiuls Iui\e decided lo make me King, I agree.” He seated 
himself on the throne, unfolded the umbrella over his head, and assumed 
the name of filter .Shah, and struck coin, and caused the klnitba to be read 
ill his own name ; and he took also the additional title of Shah Alam,^ 
The coronation, according lo Qanungo, look place at Gaur, about the 
beginning of December, 1539,'' 

(,\i) Meanwhile Humayun reached Agra, ‘ MirzS Kainr3n had 
received no intelligence before the Hinperor arrived. Tlic latter repaired 
tU once to the pavilion of his brothers, and on seeing each other, the eyes 
of the brothers (illed with leans. Hindiil Mirza (who had come from Alwar) 
received pardon fur hi.s otfenccs, and then came and waited upon the 
Emperor. Muhammad Sultan MTrza and his sons also came in and joined 
them. Consultations were held. Mfrza KamiTm was desirous of returning 
to Liihorc, and showed unbounded expectations. The Emperor assented 
to all his extraordinary propositions. Khwaja Kalan Beg exerted himself 
to bring abtuil the return of MIrza Kiimran. The negotiations went on 
for six months. Meanwhile, Mtrza Kfimran had been attacked with severe 
sickiie.ss, and some designing persons had instilled into his mind that his 

1 Nine die dilTerenee in die previous aecoiini of Abbfis Khan and this of 
Jauhar, rouurdini; the part played by Humayun in this engagement. 

- ‘On rcucliing his capital, Huniilyrin allowed the man who had saved Ins life 
lo sit on the throne for half a day, and permiued him to reward his own lelatives during 
that time with princely presents-'—Ferishta ; Brigg.s, IT, p. 88. 

“ Ihicl .; also E. & D., op. cit., V, p. 203, 

‘ His coins bear the title of ‘Sultan-ul Adil,’—Thomas, op. cit., p. 395. 

5 Qanungo, op, cit,, p. 208. 
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illness was the result of powti admint^ctcd l<35» f ruju-rur's 

directions. So, ill as he was, lie started f'.T Irninp setu Khwisja 

Kalaii Beg in advance, He promised to kaic.i M'S?-)ik'’r,iihif |s.rntm of 
his army to assist his brother at Agra : Imi m i-f (lir. prrini=.e, he 
carried all off with liithi excepting only 1<«X' iucm Mlnon Su* left .u Agra 


under the command of Sikandar.' 

(xii) Sher Shah himself pMisiial the I nifrioi Hu'n.AHn .hk! got 
possession of the whole coutiifv. as far as K.iIjm .iSid He '^cfil Isa 

Khdn towards Gujarat and Mantlu am! !»< lim eliS4)« <d sIjcsl- p.-jrts he 


wrote saying, "I am about to .send a m.mi (*) missc ms*' > “wt I'.riyhh.nHhiHfd. 
When the Emperor HumayOn moves lowarils Kan.usi, > 0 'u aioosipany 
my son, and seize and lay waste the country about Apia .rsul Delhi 

‘News arrived that the Emperor Ilumayusj posji-vved m.oiliiiif! to¬ 
wards Kanauj. Slier Sluih despatched lll^ son Kuib Kii-oi <** in 

order that he might, in concert with the tiuel'. o| {hu-i* n.ii! al.otu and 
ravage the country about Agra and Delhi. 

‘When the Emperor Humayun hcaid th.ii N'm i Sisah imd h‘hI his 
son towards ChclndcrT, tliat he might rabc disjtuh.mccs jn tSsusc (\jiis, he 
sent bothliis brothers, Mlrzfi Hindu! und Mii/.i Ask.in. wjiSi nthcr nohks 
in that direction, When the Miilvva chiefs hc.ml ih.H, thiriwit buiilicrsof 
the Emperor were coming to oppose Kuih Klunt. iSicy jj.ivc |»ns» no nssis- 
tance, Kutb Khan went from Chandcri to the city .«! fluoidh.i t Kalpl ’f),® 
and engaging the Mughals at Chondhu. wu, H.mi. .M'u/.i Hmd,i! and 
Mirza Askar! having gained this victory, leliuncd n* the Emperor. 

‘When Sher Sluih heard this, he vsus cxticmcbv giicu'd amJ enruged. 
TheMughals gained excessive coiilidcncc from thiv xicbny, and large 
forces having come also from their own couiUiy. the Imjvcrnr Humdydn 
arrayed liis army and came to Kanauj t/ffttWo. V4t» A.H., April, 15-10). 
Sher Shah also forlilied himself o« the opposite -.hie/ 


(k) battle OEKA.NAl.'.l Oil VSt'* 

(xiii) “On llic 10th Miihammi, 94? .A H , Inah .oioie'* diew out 
their forces,,,,When Sher Shah liad drawn iiit hi-* .uniy be* said to the 
Afghans; “1 have used my best e.\crtiuns u, udiat y.ni togtilier, I 
have done my best in training ymi, and have kept you m .utiicip.iiiun of 
a day like this. This is the day of trial ; whoever of >mi'.luov*. himself 
to excel in valour on the field of baltle, him wiiU pimnuk* above his 

1 E. & D , 01 ). ciL, V. p. 204. 

“ QanunBo, op, cil., p, 20 R. 

See Banerji, op. cit., pp, 243-49. 
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fcliowj,.” 'I'Ik AlVtiisns rcplicii, “Hie inijiluy King has much protected 
and iavamccil 1 his is the time Am' us to serve him and .show our 

devotion." 

Shcr Shah urdeted each chief to icturn to iiis own (ullowcrs and to 
icniaiii with Ilicin ; and he himself went through the army and set it in 
proper an ay. 

Quite in ct'iifrast tu this was the ineptitude on the side of HOmayiiu. 
Mir/a Haidar, Ilahm’s cousin, who was himself one of ilic commanding 
officers oil the occasion, vividly descrihes the condition of the Mughal 
army and (lie tanirse and result of the battle thus ; 

rThc_ Iiiiprrial army tc.mhed the hanks of the (huige.'s in the he.st 
way >hat itondil. Then- it em-a!rij)fd and lay for ahtiut a month, the 
I'aniH'vor hrhu!, on one sid<- of the, river, and .Shcr Shah on the otlier, fac¬ 
ing each ulher. the armies may have amnimted to more than 200,OOU 
men. Muhaimnat! Snhun Muza, who had several timc.s revolted agairrst 
Hiiinavnii, lint Itiing tm.sut eessfnl, had .staiglii loigiveiies.s and had been 
partloneil, now ii.iving < (dlndetl with Shei Sli.di, drserual. 

‘A new way was thus opened, l-iverv body began to desert, and the 
most .siirpiising pari of it was, that many of tiiosc wlm de.sertcd did not 
go over to .Slier .Sliali. ami < tmUl e.\pt‘et no favour from liim. A heated 
feeling ran tlnough the ainiv, ami the cry was, "Let us go and rest in 
our own lumies " A mnuher ,dso ufKamran’s auxiliary forces deserted 
and fled to J.ahore... 

‘.As the arniy had taken to de.serl, it was judged better to risk a 
battle, than to see it go to ruin without lighting, If the rc.sult was 
luifavoni.ihle, in that i asr, we ( oiild not at least he accused of having 
tdmndoned the Lm|iir<; without .striking a blow. We, therefore, crossed 
the river. Hoih armies enlrriiehetl themselves I'.vcryday skirmishes 
oceurred helween tlie adventm on.s swaggering spirits ofljotli .side.s. ’These 
proceedings were pml an eml to hv the inon.soon rain.s, which came on 
and Hooded the gmuud, iciulering it unfit for camp. T'o move was 
indi.'ipcnsalde Opinioirs were expiessed that another .such deluge would 
sink the wlicde aimy in llie ahy.ss of rlespair, and it was decided to move 
to a rising gromid, which the inuntlation coukl not reach, and vvhicli lay 
in front of tlie enemy. I went to reemmoitre, and found a place suitable 
for the pm [lose... 

‘Hcl ween me and ilic riv cr tlierc wa.s u force of 27 Aniirx, all of whom 
carried the hiinncr'./.On the day of hallic, when ,Shcr Shah, having 
formed his divisions, inarrhed oiil, of all llic.se 27 ^ng/i banners, not one 
wa.s to be seen, for the great nohlc-s had Iiidden ihcrn in the apprehension 
that the enemy might advance towards them, The soldiership and bravery 
of (licse Ainir.s may be conceived from Ihi.s c.xliibitioii of courage. Slier 
Shrdi came out in five divisions of 1000 men each, and in advance of him 
were 3000 men. I estimated the whole as being le,s.s than 15,000, but I 

1 Tiitfli uiis ilie siandanl .suinioiinlctl by the flowing tail of a niouniain cow, an 
object of gicai ambition, ami granted only to the heroes—Erskine, op. cit., p. 541. 
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calculated the Cliaghatai force as about 4,(K).iH)0. al! iiutumcd on tipcluik 
horses, and clad in iron armour. They surged like the w.ncs of liic sea, 
but the courage of the Amirs and ollicers of the army was such as I liavc 
described.’ 

^On the right. Shcr Shah advanced in battle anay ; but bcIVut an 
arrow was discharged, the canip-follower-s fled like eli.ili before the wind 
and breaking the line, they all pressed towards ilie cciiltc. 

‘The Chaghatais were defeated in this baltle-licki ; wlieic not a man, 
either friend or foe, was wounded ; not a gun was tiled ; and the ciuiriois 
were useless,’ 

‘But the Emperor HumfiyCin hiinsclP, says ,\bbiis Kh.ui, 'iciiiained 
firm like a mountain in his position on (he battle-field, and displajcd 
such valour and gallantry as is beyond all description. Hut w lien he saw 
supernatural beings fighting against him, he ackiunv lodged the work of 
God, abandoned the battle to these unearthly warriors, .md turned the 
bridle of his purpose towards his capital of Agra, lie received no 
woyiid himself, and escaped safe and .sound outoftiial hlood-thiisty 
whirlpool.* The greater part of his army was driven into the river Ganges.^ 
‘The Emperor fled to Agra ; and W'hen the enemy approaehed that 
city, he made no delay but went to Lahore.*' 

(xiv)(;^Sher Shah having sent two of his best ofliecrs to besiege 
Gwalior anV Sambhal, and ‘speedily sctlled the country about Kanauj. 
betook himself in the direction of Agra. When Slid Shah approadicd 
Agra, the Emperor, unable to remain there, lied towards i.ahorb. Shcr 

Shah was greatly displeased at this..and on his arrival at Agra remained 

there, for some days himself, but sent Khavvas Kluui and HaniuuVid Gur 
in the direction of Lahore, with a large Afghan force to pursue the 

.Emperor and Mirza Kamran quilted Lahore, which 

was shortly afterwards occupied by Sher Shrih, who. how ever, made no hall 
■ there. On the third march beyond Lahore, lie heard that Mir/a Kamriln 
^ad gone by way of the Judh hills to Kabul, and that Ihe Hmperor 
Humayun was marching along the banks of the Indus to Multan and 

‘some of thecoIo™n^X^^^ J*'*'"*'*- 

and throwing an end of the cloufln i ”* '"rbiiiis lugcllicr, 

then brought him a horse nn dUieuliy cl.mbcd up. They 

(E. & D., o;;, c;7.j V, p. 144 ).' "^hich he mounied iindprocwdcdunvanKAgrA.’ - 

and say ihat^her ShAh Humnyiitr>, dcicia to I reacliery, 

been signed. Fn^i «!'mislice, or even sfier a ixsicc had 

Humayun’s reheat by amusine him wiih *'** delayed 

bis hostility, and was entirely to suspend 

stratagem.’'_(H/i/. o/7„j/i n 450 n i^ r/n ''''' ‘-ueces', oChis. 
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Bliakkar. 'Hie King went to Khusliab aiul thence despatched Khavvfis 

Khan.and the greater part of* the army, in pursuit of the Emperor, 

ttmards Mtiltiin, lie instructed them not to t'ligage the Emperor, but to 
drive him lu‘yi>nd (he borders of the Kingdom, and then to return.' 


Here we must slightly retrace our steps to recount Hum; 


lyun’s la.st 


The Tmtlle Conctuve 


pathetic efforts to win the co-operation of his ungrate¬ 
ful hrothfis. ‘At the beginning of RahiHil-awwal 
all the Chaghalai Kullmis atid Amirs were assembled in Laliore ; but Mirza 
Muiutmmad Sultfui and his sons, whr) had come to Lfihore, fled from 
thence to Mult.'in. Mir/a Ilindal and Mlr/a Yadgitr Nasir found it 
expedient to go towards Bltakkar and Thatha, and Mlr/.a Kfimran deter¬ 
mined to go to K.tbiil as s«um as the party was broken up. 


'It was aluiiiilauliv tuaitilVst to the Emperor that there was no possi- 
hiliiy ()f briiu'iTig bis luothfis .nul Amin to any eonimoii agreement, and 
lie wa.s very desjuuidetii.' I riishta s.iy.s, 'Hunnivun used every pos.sihle 
iirgiinient with his biolheis to ellVi t a eoalilifui <if iiitf'rrsst.s ngain.U .Slier 
.Shall telling fbeni that their intestine feud must end in tlielr losing that 
mighty Empire uhirli Innl lo.sl their failier so mueh imiiis to acquire ; 
that their roiuliirt wi.uht involve the liou.se of 'riniur in one common 
ruin ; .nml (hat no letnedv existed hut to lemiite again,«t the ronnnori 
enemy, aiiit aftft wards lei divide the Emjn’re jimnng.st ihern.sclves. Tlicse 
argument,s had no weight with the Kiiig’.s hmtiieis, wlio, blinded liy 
amhitimi, rleteiniimti lathei to lose all iluui to lie coiiteiu with a pan.’ 


‘Mirza Haidar Hcg after much consultation had been sent off with a 
parly who had volunteered for service in Kashmir,® and Khwtija Kalfm 
Beg was ordered to follow him. When the Mir/.ii had reached Hiiti.shahar, 
and Kalan Beg had got as far as Sifilkol, intelligence reached the Emperor 
that Slier .Shah had crossed the river (Biyuli) at .Sulianpur, and was only 
a few Ayi.v distant. His Majesty then passed over the river of Lfihore. 


'Mlr/fi Kamran, after proving faithless to the oath.s and compacts 
which he had made to help in whatever was decided upon, now thought 
it expedient to retire with the Emperor to Bahra.’ When Klnvaja Kalan 
Beg heard of this, he marclicd rapidly from Sialkot, and joined the camp 
of Ihimayun, At Hahrii. Mtr/ii Kamran and MTrzii A.skarT parted from 
HumiiyCm, :md vveiu olf accompanied by KhwEija Kalan Beg to Kfibul. 
This was towards iltc end of October, 1546. 


' Briggs. H, |ip. Kfi-H7. lor an analysis of ilie cause of nuniayfin’s failure 
to maintain liis stiveieumiv. we Hunetji, ap- cii-, pp. 253-5fi. 

® Wlieii Mir/ii Haidar reached Kilsliniir, he fountl the people fifilning UBain.st 
each other. A party of them came and wailed upon him, and throuuh them Kashmir 
fell into his hands, vviihoui sinking a blow. On the 22nd JRajab, he became ruler of 
Kashmir. E. & D.. op. di.. V, p- 206. 

“ Abu-I l-a/l says, lie sent an envoy to Slier Sl ah, iniriguing for the Punjab.— 
Akbar-Kiimn, I, p. 205. 
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m. FIFTEEN YEARS OF EXILE (J54o*55) 

'MJrzil Hindiil and Mfrzfi Yfidarir Niisir Mil! lenKiimal with 
HLimayun, but after a few slaves they iiImi di%.ij'rced. 

Wandcrlng^n^th^c t|j»,;tppeaa‘d, hill fallin;* into 

difficulties, they once more came back and made their 
submission. On the banks of the river .Sind (Indus) a famine arose in 
the camp, and boats to cross the river rverc mU procuralile. fhey wan* 
dered about from place to placc—Rohri, Bhakkar, P.ttar and souglit 
refuge in vain from Shah Husain Areliun, ruler of '1 hatha, «i!li a view to 
'attempt the recovery of Gujarat' 

Grain becoming scarce at Bhakkar, the rniperor nuirched off to 
Patar, where Mirza Hindiil was staying, for lie liad Iieard fiiat Mir/il 
Hindal intended to go to Kandahar. It was here, in (he camp I'f Iliiuial 
at Patar, that Humiiyun fell in love with Maryam-i ,Mak;ini Ilatuida Baim 
Begam (who soon became mother of Akhar), in (he summer of I.‘id 1. 
Nizamu-d din says, he ‘spent several days of happiness and pleasiite in the 
camp of Hindal,’ The Emperor forbade I lindal to go to Kandahar, hut 
he did not obey, When Humayun was informed of it, he was mueh 
troubled by the want of union among Itis brothers. 

Then the conquest of Thatha was thmighl of. ‘When tin* I-mperor 

marched for Tliatha, a large body of soldiers parted from him aiul stayed 
at Bhakkar. Then he made a vain attempt to capture lire fm t of .S’hiwait. 
and retired to Bhakkar. Mirza Yildgar Nfisir proved treacherous and 
helped the enemy to harass Humayun, but Hunirij un, once more forgjnc 
him, and spoke not a word of all that had passed.' But, ‘he once more 
exhibited his animosity to the Emperor, and never again sought ti reconci* 
liation.’ The men of Hiimayun's army, being in great distress, began 
to desert by ones and twos to Mirza Yadgar Nasir, who ‘in (he depths 
of his infamy, now prepared to turn liis arms against Jlfimayi'm himself.’ 

Tn this^ exhemity he resolved upon marching to Makleo ‘mic of the 
faithful^ zamindars of Hindustrui, wlio at liial time surpassed all the 
zammclars of Hindustan in power and in tlie lumiber of his forces.' This 

Maldeo had sent letters to Bhakkar, declaring his loyalty, and ollcring 

assistance m effecting the subiugalion of Tlinduslan. Humiiyun, accorcK 
mg y marched towmds Maideo’s country by way of .Icsalmir. The ruler 
of this alter-place, Ra. Lon Karan, ‘.shamefully look an uiimanlv course,’ 
He sent a force to attack the small parly of the Emperor on the march : 
u It was defeated and driven back with lo.ss, Hiimrivfm had a great 
many men wounded. Then he marched with all possible speed, till lie 
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readied the cuunlry of Maldeo, and sent on Alka Khiin to Maldco at 
Jodhpur wliilc he himself halted for a few days at some distance. 

“When Malden was Informed of the Eni[)eror’,s weakness he was 
mudi alanned, for he knew lliat he had not suiricicnt forces of his own 
to withstand Sher Khali. For Slier Shah had sent an ambassador to 
Maldeo, hnldimt out great c.\peclati(ins ; and the latter, in the extreme 
of perfidy, had promised to make Muinayun a prisoner if possildc, and 
to give him over into llie hands of Ins enemy. Nagor and its dependencies 
had fallen into the power of Slier Shah, and consequently he, was afraid 
lest Slier Shah should he annoyed, and send a large army into his territory 
against Ihnnayun. But luckily, one of the. Emperor's librarians, who at 
the time of hi,s defeat had lied to Maldco, now wrote to Humayun inform¬ 
ing him that Maldeo was bent upon treachery, and advising him to get 
nut of his territory as quickly as po.ssihle. So Ilumayun marched off at 
once to Aniarknt. 

“At length with extreme, toil, they reaehed Amarkot, which is 100 
/,w distant from TlnUlia I’hc liana of Amarkot was kindly disposed, 
and eame out to meet the Emperor, anti olfcred his services. The army 
ro.stcd from their liardshiiis some, diiy.s in the city, and whatsoever the 
Emperor had in his treasury, he distributed among his soldiers.^ Fortune 
now for a time changed its treatment of tlic Emperor, liy giving him a 
.son, and imi)re! 5 .sing an imperishable mark upon the page of time. The 
cliild was born on the .'ilh 949 A.H., (ihth October, 1542), and the 

Emperor under spiritual guidance gave to the child the name of Jalal-ud- 
din Miiliaminad Akbar.’ 

About July 1543d ‘his Majesty’ seeing that it was not advisable 
to remain longer in tliis country, determined upon going to Kandahar. 
At this time Bairain Khan, who later became famous as Akbar’s guardian, 
rejoined liim ; lie luid sought refuge in Gujarat after tiumayun’s defeat at 
Kanauj, and after some adventures found the way back to his master.“ 
But tliimayfin’s enemies still dogged his footsteps. Shiih Husain of 
Thatha informed Mtrzas Askar! and Kamran about his movements, and 
those ungrateful wretches ‘wrote back desiring him to bar his progiess and 
make him prisoner.’ Humayun only said : “What is the woith of 
Kandahar and Kabul that I should strive with my faithless brother ?” 

Leaving the young Prince Akbar, who was only a year old, at 
Kandahar, in the charge of a small parly,“ Humayun accompanied by 
Bainim Kliiiii and a few others, ‘set off even without determining the 
route.' 


> ■‘Three ycais had elapsed since his first arrival in Sind, of which 18 months 

had been occupied in Ivi.s negotiations and military attempts in that country ; 6 months 
were spent in his journeys to the eastward of the Indus, and a year jn his residenc at 
Jun (a branch of the Indus, halfway between Thatha and Amarkot) and his journey to 
Kandahar.”—(Elphinstone, o/i. ci7., p. 455.) 

“ Erskine, oj;. ci7., pp. 258-59 ; E. & D., op. c(f., V, p. 215. 

3 Askarl carried off the Prince (and gave liim into die charge of Sultan 
his own wife, who treated him with great tenderness (during the year, 1944).—row., 
p. 216. 
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'The hostile proceedings of his brothers made these pans r 

KhorSnandSrLp'' ‘owardS 

province under Shah governor of that 

he proceeded to Herat, 'becaSc he ha 1 heat'dThence, 
and was emtally well received. 'He receive i a tK ‘ 

lacked notUg until the time of hh mectim" S, T. 
palaces and gardens of Herat are hcautiS oVe ' d t ‘he 

them ^fter which l.c took I,is dqiarture for Mesiled and 

him with all thlngnie°^u1recr*'AM'^?'ti^T*'^'*”*^ supplied 

had an interview with Shah Taiunasi/lvlio* emerf^* ‘‘'“‘‘hTand 

every honour and distinction wirt w hurt and showed 

from the Shah a force of ITOOO men ^wh He obtained 

KandahtSr. fn return Hu m3 viin m-Ai* ‘ i "^horn he marched towards 

5 ;:& i 

At th,s toe. '^‘2 aXI” m'r 

if. ’‘""‘‘“''“t- Kimirfln had al,,„ uta 

tocIudineBalkli, was In i|,e lm„ds oXs lS'’^ "“q!''’ 

ahve, and therefore, there was li(n/t w ^*‘”1 

Hindustan.* ° hoped from an invasion of 

O') When they reached the fort of r'n * 
the Garmsir territories, On arriving at ^ o'* 

sallied out of the fort and mado fi ^ h'l'ge body of men 

defeated. The siege of Kandahar we T ‘toulti. but were 

Bairam Khiin was sent m 
There he had interviews with Kamrm h”"/-? 

his envoy ‘to settle terms of neaee' > ^‘"dal, and others. Ktimrfin sent 
still intent upon fighting and holding 

Of fea. SSiS w itabn'sa°the“^f '« 

fciarsuptrois 

hefailedtobec^eai/f/vi w th.at it shoiUri .3 appears to have .sent 

of which he was asked to "'as also presented 'is funeral pyre if 

duty as well KS 0 "h° hrCugiu o I ■'japer.s. any one 

7“” V X. •'■ s oba.'it 

5 ™ > 1 - or 

^fdebiJ, a mark of respect not verf he made To to liave 

—Elphinston, op. dt., pp "'“'h the charac\Tr of Shaikh Safi at 
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The Persian forces were tired at the long duration of the siege 
Kandaliar and had even thoughts of returning. But when many oe 
great Begs rallied round the Emperor, Aslcari lost heart and proposed to 
surrender. ‘The Emperor in his great kindness granted him terms.’ 

‘It had been agreed with the Persians that as soon as Kandahar was 
taken it should be given up to them, and now the Emperor gave them 
posses.sion of it, altliough he possessed no other territory...Mirza Askari 
having found an opportunity, made his escape ; but a party being sent in 
pursuit, he was caught and brought back. His Majesty then placed him 
in confinement, The chiefs of the Chaghatai tribes now met in council 
and resolved that under the necessities of the case, the fort of Kandahar 
must be taken from the Persians, and should be given up to them again 
after the reconquest of Kabul and Badakhshan. 

‘They entered the fort, and the Persians were overpowered. Hiimliyuit 
mounted Kis horse and went into the city,..The Chaghatais to their great 
satisfaction thus obtained possession of Kandahar’ (September, 1545). 

“The cession of Kandahar to the Persians was the price of the 
assistance of the Shilh,” observes Elphinstone, “and by availing himself of ' 
that assistance...he ratified the engagement anew ; and his infraction of it, 
especially with the concomitant circumstances, must leave him under the 
stigma of trcachery.”*- 

(ii) After this, Humayfin marched to effect the conquest of Kabul, 
and left Bairam Khan in charge of Kandahar. 

‘Mirza Yadgar Nasir and Mirza Hindal, having devised a scheme 
together, deserted Kamraii. After being much harassed by the Hazara 
tribes on their journey, they joined the Emperor and proceeded with him 

to Kabul.Mirza Kumran who had a well-equipped army, marched out 

with the intention of fighting ; but every night parties of men deserted his 
army and joined Humayun. Mirza Kamran, being alarmed, sent a party 
of Sheikhs to wait upon the Emperor and ask forgiveness. The Emperor 
agreed to pardon him, on condition of his coming in and making his sub¬ 
mission. Kfimran did not agree to this, but lied and shut himself up in the 
citadel of Kabul. All his forces came over to the side of the Emperor, On 
the same'night Kumran fled to Ghazni. The Emperor sent Mirza Hindal 
in pursuit. 

‘The Emperor then entered Kabul (ISlli November. 1545), and at 
night the citizens, in the extreme of joy, illuminated the whole city with 
lamps. On his entering the palace, Her Highness the Begam brought the 
young Prince JalrU-iid-din Muhammad Akbar to his father’s presence. 


1 Elpinstonc, op, cit., p. 468. 
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TMs sigM lighted up the heart Of the was accomplished ur, the 

his thanksgivings for the ramtorn^^ 4 years 2 monllrs and 5 

S “e remaind; of that year the Emperor spent in e,n.»tnen. at 

In the following year, Humayun marched h- H-u!akhs},an. 
for ml Suleiman had disregarded the sunmions to conrn m :md make 
his submission. Mirza Suleiman was defeated and pul to 

When Humayun was away in Badakhshun, kamran. by a .urpnse 
attack took possession of Kabul and Ghaziii. Tlcarmg of t i,-.. the 
S^tl-or turned towards Kabul, having put Sule.man uuam m cimrpe o, 
Badakhshan and Kundnz. Kamriin had taken possesion ot Ih mcc M h:., 
and in the tight that ensued, he made good use of this posM -Mon. W iih 
dastardly feeling.’ writes our historian, ’he ordered that Hi. Hiphiu-.s the 
young Prince Akbar should be exposed upon the hattlcmciU v in the place 
where the balls and shots of the guns and muskets fell iliickc-.s. Hut 
Maham Atika took the child in her bosom, pul her.sclf fons.iid. ,u«.i lick! 
him towards the enemy {i.e., the garrison) and God Almighty ptcscised 
hira.’i Kamran’s spirit fell, and from all parts and quailcrs uu-ii c.oiie in 
to render assistance to the Emperor. Rcinforccmcnls came rr**m Hadakh- 
shan and Kandahar. 

Mirza Kamrau now sued for peace, ami the I mpeun il, 

upon condition of his personal submission, Bui he was afraid to dn this, 
and sought to make his escape, After some scrapes and udventnres he 
sought refuge in Badakhshan. In vain lie tried to get help from the n/hei;.. 
and when he failed in this, being very much ciovvneaM. atll-ctcd t vpriaancc 
and expressed his desire to go to Mecca, The I'.rn(ieror once itUTC parshnted 
him (April, 1547). ‘When (hey met, he displayed (he grtalesE k indne s to 
Kararan, who again received the ensigns of sovereignly. '1 luce doc*, rhey 
remained in the same place, and feasts and rejoicings went nji, M'sci some 
days, he gave the country of Kolab as an ilcin to Kamrim, 

(iv) In June J548, Humayun left Kiibul. willi the ijncntiou of 
proceeding against Balkh, and summoned Kium.Ii) and Askar >, Ihoiiyh 
Hindal joined biin Kiimran and AskarT once more showed Iro^sdiiy. uud 

did not come to pay their homage. 

‘In consequence of Kamraii’s defection, a ctuincil of war w.m Ijcld to 
consider whether he might not make an attempt upon Kabul winle the 


T.-’' fIbu-1 Faz! relates in the A/cbar-Miiimi that the I'rinec v.,u .ittu.sh;. expuu’J. 
But BayazTd, who was present, though he minutely ckscribe^ oilser uuivineh Jii Hk 
jVtemoTO, does not mention this; while Jauhar in his private'Mcmoio. ot ! Ji.mhusn’. 
stat&s that she only threatened to expose him, on wluch Hunnhu/i, nht* htmi 

cease.—Malleson, op. cit.j p. 56 n. 
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i-jitperor 'A;n 3ii H.iiMt. iin (Scwi.<fai jfi>. opinion tiiat as 

the irtva^iosj of fJaifh Insd hca* !/n<it’(laks,‘n. fi sfxnilii he ptosecultti in fuU 
cojifitk'iKe ; 'o she isiatji w.t'i ti'iiiimuil. Hm jii.iii} of ( 1 )^ fjien wore 
disendd.ificd ii3 KAini-itf, umininij! exfU'ditnm proved a 

laihiic «154y-5nt 

Ilum.ivnn re-srhcii KaHoi m ‘ultiv .mi! laii.iinal Ihvic loj tire rest of 
the ^eat. Ka«ni>ui tuivc a,earn v-ijUmct! Kiilnr!. Hi!n!,ij reoiained with 
the 1 iiipcidj. and -V'Lin ic!i iirlo hiv h.miK. hhiiii.ildv, AvKati died‘in 
the cminti> of Ruin' hdttccu Dam.nuc. ami Mac.i, in !5Ss.’ 

Kami an li.ui rnauiat a dau«lilci o! Shah liiiMm Arplmin of Sindh. 
When Ilnmaviin didodi'ci! him aeain, he ’'injgltl helphom hi^ falher-in-law, 
ami made a lu">.h atlcinplon K.ilnil. In lire couf i- of i!;i^ Sjpiil Hindiil met 
his de.dh lyiis Xi«i . 1 in.diy. Kaniran Muidd tduec with Siilliin 

Sahiii Shah Sm in Hisulmi.m , hn! di»j?U'-tcd wish the luMtinem he received 
theic. in* tied to tiu* iidi'* of Sralko!. Here he fell iiita liie hand*' i*l’ Sidlun 
Alinuu! t i.ikkat. «!(»< *:ii! iiim a-i a e.ijMnc m lliiinavnn, ■ 1 he liinpcrur 
m ln « ualnr.d iimnamiv ft.iK re.id; to nveilook the i‘li'cn*.e, ol Kainian. Init 
ilte aiui i iiieliiot the t'hajiliaUri clan'>, wlm had ‘■-nSl'cicd many ihiiips 

ouin}'to kamian'-. lio.iilii), ha'.mji .p'tecd logcllu’i, went to Huiniiyuii. 
and vtiacd ihai ihc ‘•ciiiniy ol the ( hatthalai cl.iio and people depended 
on the dcHtmctaoii of Kitini.m Mu/, 1 , for they h.id (epealcdly e.vpciienced 
lire cifecl>, of his lio itiht). tiurn.rviin iiad im escape h«t hy eonseiUinp llnd 
(le shouid he hhiukd. ■' 

Ali Dost Harhcpi, K.dyid .MiiiianJinad Hikitii and (ihiiiain Ah' Shas/i- 
iiinidsltf tthe six-fmi’,eiedt deprived Mir/.i Kaiinaii o! itiv siphtwilha 
lancet. Afterwards, the nn'serahle jitince oht.iiiicd perinisshm (o go to 
Mecca, and ‘being luinishcd with all that he could retpsirc Krr the jimrney. 
he set out.' He died iit the Indy city foiir yeans kitcr. <*n Sth Oct., 1557.' 

IV. RESTORATION AND DEATH (i535*56 

' After a tunc lire iittellijjcncc came from India of the death of 
iSuIl.ln) .S.tiiiii Khan (Srtti. and of the disvensions amioii!; the .Arghaiis,-' 

1 S-.i^hni ^ t. ti l>. ,y* tu.. V, p. 2J4. -\Jallirv,»ii sajs fJiai licavas 

fsdul m M,s ,,.i lu ! *<(, vvIkic lie ihed m fsW. tAUmr, p. J'f.| 

1 .V tv, fU., V, p Ht: Ieridiitt, Uiittjiv, It, p. Ifr#, 'tint ot alfeeiiofi (a 
ihe nwinoi v 111 Hauliil Muai, vUnt liiut evpMicd fur his (ottiwr Un,»K*diencc hy hS 
hlwHl, la* p.oe ihu daughter u( rlwl priiU'c, Ra/ia Sulrtnii. ii> Ins awt Akhsu mman iiigc. 
He cotnerred on tiK'iu, a! the s,!iito imic.dl lire vreallh uf Jlitidal, and •appitinictl Akbur 
10 ilie cotniii.ttkl o( Ills iiiuk's luwps. ami to ihc Uovcrnmeni of tilm/nt.' 
f7. 1 enshla, Hnisi'v, It. p. ITCk 

» J .& n.,»'/•-erf. V, p. 23k 

Ai the dcaili uf-Siilim .Shah, rise Sur lanpire broke op mio setvcral puns; 
Sikaiuiar .Sslr, to nhriw share the Punjab had fallen, had since aiiacked Ibrahim, the 
iisiirpcr of Dfiiii and Agi.i. and liad driven liini froitthisierritoire^jwhde Adi) Shfrh, the 
real sovereign, was currying on opcr.irinris airain^t built.—Elphinstune, op, crV., p. 472, 
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^ „ i,:. Hvirtii U'hcn the array 

In November 1554, the a^twrding ta orders. c:.mc up from 

encamped at Peshawar, Bairan . 

Kandahar, and the royal stan ar _ „j,5nnigh that fort had been 

ofthatyear. The governor o New Roh.asN^^^^ 

strengthened, made no ^Cgligns of that city became aware 

ot the neat advance of his . y. J 

without opposition (24th tebruary, . 

«a„d or the .0 .he hand, ot 

Punjab. Sirhmdand H,s ,11 „„„ 

t^tlr^r'-V/wives and hnnilics bee.. the ptey 

"‘"C:tA.hd„,whoh.dP«....i,-^ 

«■ r d^The^ChihaUi forces concentrated at Jalandhar and for all the 

They advanced and crossed the Sutlej.As the sun 

‘’“’'.TrArehins began the battle with their arclKts bn. a. ,. »as ,,.• 
ting dark, the arrows look liUit tlftct ' '‘• 
The Battle o£ j^yghals but thc Afghans being greatly annoyed by 
MacUvrata ihcmsclvcs inlo a neighhouf. 

ing village. As most of thc houses in the villages of Hindustan arc thatc i- 
ed, a fire broke out, and lighting up the ’ 

ar;hers came out and plied their weapons heartily by ^ ‘ 

ing village. The enemy in thc glare of the fire, presented a line m.irk 
their shafts, and being unable to endure longer, look to lliglu. 

‘A great victory was gained, and elephants and muc i spm 
into the hands of the victors. When the new.s of the victory reached 
Lahore, the Emperor, was greatly delighted, and showed great honour to 
his generals. All the Punjab, Sirhind, and Hissiir-Inrfua were now m his 
pejssession, and some of the dependencies of Ucthi also were in the ban s 

of the Mughals. i „,i 

‘The Chaghatai generals strengthened tlicforlifications ofbirhmU an 

making a good show of resistance, they wrote letters to Humuyun for 
reinforcements. Thereupon he sent Prince Akbar towards Sirhind, and as 
he approached, the generals came out to meet him. 1 he forces were 

drawn out in array with the greatest show against the enemy, who were 

four times more numerous than the Mughals.’ 




I 

The Empire in Transition 

1 „ fltriflir sniriis in both armies challenged each othei 
wmo days d.nng M „ .i 

guard of Prince Akbar was drawn npfoi 

«da, and m „„ , 1 ,. „obte eaWbilad ““'“8' 

the enemy. In me AfnivSiw 100,000 n number, 

„.d .,K mos. daumined —; Ulnd. M, 

dafaatrf, ."Ian. r » “®^ „f „„„ ,„ d.atl, i 

•Tlic viewt, puMcd llic c» _ j„j„„„l,ai,ttowaitopon 

a„d taviap »a»r=d »” Unda, his -ders a despatch ef the 

„ e„,pctor „r.!«.,, was ascribed to 

Pte Akbar and Bt.p/rs t »d 

in 1,01 haste, and Sikandar U g Sikandar, who 

Abul MahUi was the month of i?«W2«/U23rd July, 

hnd ned into the .Siwahk the khuU was read, and 

1555) the llmpcror entered De n. territories of Hindustan, 

tlic coins were !'t‘tmpcd wi i ^ campaign were most libera y 

The chiefs who had ruler of the province. The rema 

ontbc..b..bt. 

“';l;::^ow, tbc «stc>.raordin.«;';^;“:;:„, aseded to tbc 
ul amval> at suns , ^ time. 

Death of Hmn^yen rr,p of the library, ana i j^ons to prayer, 

,, ,.a was dcsoendi.*..bd *f;-^tp 
and ho reverently Ml ^ fell from the stairs to the 8'““ ' 

senseless, and carried '“‘“ ‘^rtedlll ibeir powers bnt in 

I sen. .0 tbc ■■“"i>y“rr 556 , irlesettinBof the snn, b. 
963 A. H. CJdth lanbW. y, ,,ath is itven m the 

this world for paiad®. The, 

Hmciyilit badshah at bat f 

1 Uriggs, n, p. I”?®' 
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By a strange presentiment a*, it were, s.naeiiire ShI'hi'c h?. death 
Humayun used to repeat with deep emothm. .truS k';.E. Uimi hi, 

eyes, the following mystical ver'sCs, which he .h.id St.tm a '.jiper- 

natural voice’ : 

"0 Lord, ofThiiw iiijinilt ffoitdiuys makf nu 'Nuih- (>•,;,n ; 

Make me. a partner nftfw !inonk<l};i .»/ fhr annhiti ■. . 

/ am hrokemhearted from the carc% am} uiumtu , tn hu 
0 call to Thee Thy poor mndman (inwr). 

0 grant me my release ! " 


OUAHAr.Tl.It AND / 




Nizamiid-dTn Ahmad, who.se iiarnilive \ve ii.nc snasulj j.dinwcd 
„ ol Huniaytin. CuncUndc' lii'. aciiuird ol 

Contempofary i • -.i ,i . 

Estimates Willi the following (.^tinuuc nj fhun.ivnn's 

character : ‘He reigned for mojc than years, and 

he was 51 years of age.® Ili-S angelic character w as adojiu'd wnh every 

manly virtue, and in courage and heroism he excelled .ill tiw prir.cw. of hB 

time. All the wealth of Hindustan would rmi luxe smliced n* mainiain 

his pnerosity. In the sciences of astnilogv and m.iihcm.tne. he was 
unrivalled. Ho made good vor.scs, and all ihc learned and met am! rood 
of the hme were admitted to his society and passed the mght m h.s umo 
pany. Great decorum wa.s ob.scrved in his rceeplmm.. and .dl k-.irncd 
discussions were conducted in the mmst orderly mminci. I he ligln of 
favour shone upon men of ability and worth during his reign. Such was 

P^'i'cloncd the crimes ofMir/,. K.imrail 
and the Chaghatai nobles, when they were taken prisoner ami were m 

name before performing purification. Hvciy aiipmerVnd "M"' ‘if 
virtue was manifest in him lU-ivcmn ^ ‘’PP'‘Knt and nmemabic 

A.™d, E '■ ■ ... 

aherwarcis miiS agafn t^Jest fSius\‘terore*'l"‘‘*''^ “’''''■’d anti 

op.Zf^T""' ' voice clcuX' r!icil mVli\Tse:* fu'Xl”!! 

SumS, inT^o 

about ten years,--(s.nith, jOrVule. had subsKiaT 
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The Ktiipiri' in Trnnuition 

Aniung the cinitcmporury estimates of Humfiyun, that of his uncle 
Mii/ii lliiiilai' ssil! be always considered the most valuable for its intimacy 
well us IruthfuinC'S. i or, ‘No one of my brothers or Siillans of the 
time, wlitt had been in the Hinperor's service,’ he writes, ‘had ever been 
honoured in such a way as 1, Muhammad Haidar Kurkan, was, who being 
the approved friend of such a Prince as the Emperor, was not only called 
"brother'’ but was chosen as “{/ow”. 

<ilnniiiyttn Piitlshfili was the eldest, greatest and most renowned of 
Ihibur's Eons, 1 have seen few persons possessed of so much natural talent 
ami e.'icelleiK e as he ; but in consequence of frequent intercourse with the 
sensual and prolligate men who served him, he had contracted some bad 
habits; among these was his addiction to opium. All the evils that have 
been set down' to the Emperor, and become the common talk of the people, 
are am ilnitalde m this vice. Nevertheless he was endowed with excellent 
qualities, liriiig hi avc in battle, gay in feast, and very generous. In short, 

Ilf was a digiiitied .stalely sovereign, who observed much state and pomp. 
When I entered his service at Agra, it was after his defeats, and people 

sail! that, eomimreil with what had been, there was nothing left of his 

point) and m.ignilieence. Yet, when his army was arrayed for the Ganges 
‘•ampaign (in w hich the. whole direction devolved on me), there were still 
17,()()() menials in his retinue, from which circumstance an 
fmnie.d of the ic.sl of his estal)lishment,”-(Lane.Poole, iltfrd. India from 

Ciiiitfin. Siwicf':, [)• 

I'crislibi says, ‘HiimayCm was of elegant stature, and of a bronze 
cumploxion. 'Ihe mildness and benevolence of Humayun’s character 
were excessive, if there can be excess in such noble qualities. He was a 
prince of great intrepidity, and pos.scsscd the virtues of charity and mum- 
r.cenee in a very high degree. He was skilled in the science of geography, 
and delighted in the company of learned men. He was regulai m his 
and ahl.uUins and never prononnend the name 0 “ ™ “ 
having performed the latter ceremony. (Bnggs, 1 , p- )• 

WMS a prince as remarkable for his wit as for the urbanity of his maiineis , 

and for Ihe n..,d pari disposed to spend his time in soemi 

pleasore. lie devoted himscir, however, to the 

and geopviipliy ; ami not only wrote dissertations on the nati _ 

menls. Inil h.id terrestrial and celestial plobes eonstrncted fo, Im use. 

■ l/fi/c/., pp. 7ll”71). . . „ • w 

"I.ike Babur his education and taste were entirely Peisn ,. • ■ • ^ 

while Timur and Bilbur were .strong individualists 

Some Modern of action, never allowing themselves to be 

Esdmmen from tlm preach¬ 
ing of a mullil or the prognostications of a ^robgmsT 

but a weak dilettante who sought the advice of the 
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all stale affairs.'',..!» spite of thci».« prccatjsjnn*, fh« 'Am-- ns ilic» 
fought against HumayQn ... .His sbailownes'* stisii! dcfcit-k ^4 i:!«,iratter 
were covered by the saving grace of whcctfititics-'.. I.jic tjso’.i ^sf sisi; great 
Mughals, he was for his intimate friendSf a pi nice <4 Scihnvi. f ie 
was never wanting in personal courage, but (he »4 she Mngiiai 

dynasty was more due to tlie steadfast l«*yalty So-- <omt<ink''> .oh! to the 
weakness of Sher SliSh's descendants, ilnsn to hnunsn rniht.sn i;,jp,icity. 
The contrast between Sher Shall and Humayun touid rmI be bcucr dlav 
trated than it is in the two great numunicns*. whnh itcrpcuiiUc their 
memory, HumSyQn's mauhokum at Ucihi porsi.svTi ni (!■» pidisfied 
elegance the facile chenneur and rather Aupcriicml clikitantc <4 ihe Persian 
school, whose best title to fame is that he was the fiuhci «4 Akb.ir; Shcr 
Shah’s at Sahseram, the stern strong man. egotist .usd cmpuedHiildcr who 
trampled all his enemies under foot, and ruled HmduHtius with a rod of 
iron’.—(E. D. Havell, Aiyan Rule in India, pp, 42h-2V. d4X.4nt. 

“Though not deficient in intelligence, he had hule ciu-ig) ; and 
though free from vices and violent passions, he was m. less dcioid ol 
principles and affections. By nature he was mure incluicd to ease than 
ambition ; yet as he had been brought up under B.ihur. and uccsislomcd 
to bodily and mental exertion, he never was waniitig the exigencies of 
his situation, or quite lost the advantages of Ins birth .uui pieicnliotb, 
thougli he never turned them to the best account.. .He was jud naturally 
either cunning or cruel; and if he had been a limited monarch «n T;«r<>pc, 
he would most likely not have been more treacherous or bloody than 
Charles II.’’— (Elphinstone, liislory of India, pp, 451.471. | 

‘His character attracts but never dominates, In private life he 
might have been a delightful companion and a staunch friend : liis virtues 
weie Christian, and his whole life was that of a gentleman. IJut as a king 
he was a failure. His name means ‘fortunate, and never was an unlucky 
sovereign more miscalled.. .His end was of a piece with his character. If 
there was a possibility of falling, HumayDn was not tire man to miss it, 
He tumbled through life, and he tumbled out of it.”- TLanc-Poole, 
Mediaeval India, pp. 219, 237). 

Humayun, although a cultivated gentleman, not lucking in ability, 


according t?then fair P*"™" 

ambassadors, messengers and ^ o///n' Akwi. was k( apad for 

civil officers and ^ Pafmr t,f Vemn. 

palaces for the remaining five 

ence, according to the pfanet o^f the mihlic audh 

the dresses of L of ‘'“‘•‘h, m ftlw 

In each of theL pXc" he emblematic of the planet, 

Briggs, 11. p. 71, transacted business for one day in the week.'-Ferislua ; 
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was delicicnl in thu energetic proniplitudc of his versatile father. His 
addiction to ctpiuin probably explains his fiiilures to a considerable qx- 
tenl."- (Smith, Oxford Ifhlory of India, pp. 325-26). 

“Brave, genial, witty, a charming companion, highly educated, 
generous and niercirul. Ilumajun was even less qualified than his father to 
found a dynasty »ni principles which should endure. Allied to his many 
virtues were many compromising defects. He was volatile, thoughtless, 
and unsteady. He was swayed by no strong sense of duty. His generosity 
wib apt to degenerate into prodigality ; his attachments into weakness. 

He was unable to concentrate his energies for a time in any serious direc¬ 
tion. whilst tor comprehensive legislation he had neither the genius nor 
the inclination. He was thus eminently unfitted to consolidate the con¬ 
quest his nuher had bequeathed to him."—(Malleson, Akbar, p. 40). 

“The real character of Humayun may be better gleaned from the 
events of his reign than from the representations of his historians . . .He 
was a man of great quickness of parts, but volatile, thoughtless and un- 
.stcady. Personally of distinguished bravery, he was occasionally success¬ 
ful in war, without possessing the higher talents of a general. In the 
earlier part of liis reign, seconded by the veteran officers and well-trained 
army wliich his father had left him, he overran, first the kingdoms of 
Malwfi and Gujan'U, and ne.vt those of Bihar and Bengal, very important 
and glorious acquisitions ; but destitute of those powers of combination 
which arc necessary for consolidating and retaining a conquest, as braveiy 
and a wcll-disciplined army are for making it, he was compelled to 
abandon them all ; and the greater part of his reign presented a senes o 
reverses, rebellions, and anarchy,-the fruit of his lack of political firmness 

and determination. .. „ ^ ■ 

“His disposition was naturally generous, friendly and affectionate. 

his manners polite, frank, and winning. ^ 

derate to his servants, and popular m his intercourse ' 
classes. .. .hut down to the day of his ^ 

(,aucr.rs and launirilc,. From Id, fatho, ha ^ 

Ihcratarc and the art,, and he dehghud m ^ 

scicrililic men. He was not only an admirer of poetry, but himselt writ 

::f Ha i, aht, aaid U. have -e —1. tn - 

malic, and aatronomy. He the 

,he» seicnces, and promoted aev.rai or them to j/ 

time of hi, death, he was about “ “ 7^2 pal.«, 

collected the necessary instruments for tha P“tP® -.or market which is 

several stories in height, with a garden and a 6nz«r or market, which. 
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constructed at Agrii, on %hip’i: imkai i ri.ifisitr?ti+, 

and floated down the Jumna, hu.v been veldM.srrd , ?b’.. , nd c? .'Tisfothef 

of his contrivance*-evinced hi’H fominc-t'. s^>T tihe J. .ui- . , Jhi 

though Humayun was brave and poind-iempejcd, lihf.t.d -Uid !««K.d *4' 


ing, his virtues all bordered on ncighbi.sM?J5;; dcHiJ-, pT.’J'iivcd 

fruit. There seems to have been .«fnvoisiv ns jsnnd iIm! 

his good qualities; and a r.ii.(!>ly --censed J-- .usend hs-snenis.— 


(Erskine, Hislory of riiditi, H. pp. J.Ht-.f!. 

HUMAYtm’S PIAN ton THR «<ni HrsMt M til nil I VtWItF. 
'From the lime when lUimayim arrived m lidhi. fir v!f"-<4td hmisdf 
to a general superintendence of the aifarf- of \w. IjuKdtuH. .«j)d s.t v,.jSchm| 


the progress of his armies which he had scut vi ilsuxts-n - s<t reduce 

provinces, He saw clearly that there were pscut deSct ? ■ s'-, tin- .:>*.5cra vi 
government of the Empire, and set iiinHcif to dtvj'.isu* socasrs oj sisjpr.nini 
it. The plan which he projected was lo -a'p.tialc the I mi'iTc uito severa! 
great divLsionSj each of them to have a loc.iS v.qnt.d, .»qd ,j h<ur(i of 
administration for directing local affairs, neiiii, Ajq.i. Kiiu.isr;, l.wnpiir, 
MtindO, and Lahore were among tlic capit.ds lived lipm;. in c.kIi of 
them was to be assigned a considcr.iMc nulit uv i.ntf, ihuIci an .»hk 
general, so as to render it independent «<S' .v.si-,{.»ihi- it-un lisc Mthers; 
while the Emperor was to give unity itt the wh.de, by u'-kjjs}! sfu'in m turn 
with an army of about 12.000 liorscs. which were i.. ?»r nmU-i his own 
immediate command, and at all times ready to move r« asn dnt\(ifni. This 
plan, however, he never had time, had he even possessed MtHicicsit steadi¬ 
ness, to carry into execution.'—(F.rskinc, i»/>. ot.. II, pp, \ 

‘Another of the arrangements of this King was, ilt.o he divided all 
the affairs of Government intvt fonr 1 Jcn.it(ments. 

DepYrtnwnts affcf the number of ihc four eltmesus, a:.. Aimhi, 
llawal, Ahl and Khaki ; ami t»u the sonduvl ol the 
business of these Departments he appointed four ministers. I he Dep.trt- 
ment to which belonged the artillery and Ibc makinp ..I attus, we.ipons of 
war, and various sorts of enginc.s and other Mieh things in wiudi aso.tanec 
was taken of fire, was called Atoxlii ; and the supcrinlemlcnce of this 
Department was placed under Khwajii Amidii-1 Mulk, and the lire of his 
care inflamed the ovens of the hearts of those who were cmpK.yed on 
those works. The duties connected with the wurd-rohe, kitdicii, stable, 
and other great and important offices belonged to the J/ondf Department, 
and the care of them was entrusted to Khwaja Liitfulla. The Sliarhai- 
khami, Siiji-khana, the digging of canals, and all the Wr.rks which related to 


^ Also read S. M. Jaffar, op. ciV., pp. 41.49, 
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water and ris ers, were cumprised in the Ain Depcartment, and its superin¬ 
tendent was Khwajil Hasan. Agriculture, erection of buildings, resumption 
(if Klutit™ lands, and sinne household affairs formed a Department which 
was called Khaki, and this was placed under the management of Khwaja 
Jalau-d-din Mirza Beg. The .supervision of all the four Departments was 
entrusted ti' the best of nobles, the most learned man, Amir Wais 
Muhammad. 

‘'According to this classilication, the wi.se King also divided the daysof 
the week, and appointed one day to each of the three 

Apportionment jlms Saturdays and Thursdays were fixed 

of time .,11 

for pious men, and visits were received on these days 

from literary and religious persons. On lhe.se two days the tree of hope 

of this estimable body of the people produced the fruit of prosperity hy 

their obtaining andience in tlic paradise-resembling Court. The reason 

why these twti days were appointed for this class was that Saturday is 

ascribed to Saturn, who is the protector of good and religious men and 

perstiiis of old respechihle families; and Thursday is appropriated to 

Jupiter, who is the preserver of the Suiyids, the learned men, and the strict 

followers of the Mniiammadan law. Sundays and Tuesdays were fixed for 

the Slate oflicers ; and all the Government business and duties connected 

with tlic management of the country were discharged on these days. The 

King, destrover of enemies, sat in the public Court, and consequently all 

ihe'nobles and plehicns were able to obtain the honour of seeing him. 

The advanlage in appointing these two days for opening the Court, and 

attending to the State alfairs was, that Sunday belongs to the Sun, to whom 

according to the will of God, is attached the fates of all rulers and kings ; 

and Tuesday is tlic day of Mars, who is the patron of warriors and brave 

men, Hence, it is evident that to adorn the throne of sovereignty in the 

public Court-Hall by his royal sessions on these two days, and to^^devote 

himself to the discharge of the government duties, was very proper,” 

SIIBR SHAH AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

Hussein Klitin Sur’- 


(1) Sher ShUh 

Adil^Klian | 

15) Sikandar Shiih Daughter 

(2) Salim Shah 

(3) Firoze Shah 


N izhim IChan 

I 

=--(4)Mahomed Shah Adali 


1 From Brigg-S’ Ferishta, Vol. Hi p. 58 opp. 
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AVTBORITIE}*' 


Afghan 

A. Primary ; (1) Tmtkk-i-Shft Shithi, air* ralird I'tihptS-i-Akba 
Mf, by Abbas KhiSii Sarwllni, writicn Ity orfirr «f Afcf’sr. 11ic .-nithw 
himself says that he was connected by niarriaK*'wiHf !!'<(* famtiv fd Kber 

Shah, and “so had peculiar sources of infono-ition ,i!s to the lifr a,ft 4 
character of that adventurous and succeMful r hirf, ss hots' craft an<i valour 
won a crown.” Dowson, howevci, wys, “It a iijogr.ii'ihy, ru 4 4 hi«ory,“ 
though he admits, “this work has inriuiiately preserved ihc^ means of 
forming a judgment of his (Slier .Shell's) rhara* tft and taleois.'* F.‘’ilrac(s 
in E. & D,, tf/i. af, IV, pp. 305-433. I.atrr wisirm like Xi/am-tMl-dht 
and Badauni drew largely from .Sarwani. 

2. Malchzan-i-Afghdna of Ni.lmai>u-llah her I lout's //nt-rr'•/(fo 
Afghans, Bk. II, pp. 00-142, pul). 1039}. “Tlieiriu alnn<'.'* savs I laiuingo, 
“has been preserved a faitliful .stjtniiiary »•( Alilus Sarwaitj's work, with 
the exception of its concluding rhafttet.*’-■ (Sh/s S^hah, [«, 514 See K, 1),, 
op. cit., V, p. 70. 

3. Tdrlkh'i Baudi of Abd-nUak, written in «lir teiepi *4 Jah-iiigir. 

Extracts in litW., IV, pp. 434-513. ‘'Alulnll.ili," says “I 1 . 1 S in 

many cases borrowed the very words of Ni/iinuiddli). Iletr an<l tlicrc he 
gives valuable pieces of information.”- (.VAer.VAu/i, p, 445 . It is itoeresting 
to note that this medieval clironiclcr wrote :'//isfwy’»t nnifti infomtt- 
tion regarding the qfairs of kings who have poued att iij ; l-us it u ti n'lcwe u hk/i 
expands the intellect, and furnishes the wisfu ith mm/4n.’- (K, ft IK, >p, cit„ 
IV, p, 434). 


Non-Afghan 


4. Works like the Memoirs of Babur, 'fatU.h-i-B»tfiuli, Humayim- 
nama. ra^Airflf-uMEaAiat, etc., cited already ns iutlhoriiies foi Itahur and 
Humayun are also valuable supplementary sourt'es for this period and 
vice versa. 

5. Tabakal-i-Akbari of NizUni-ud-dIn Aiim.rd Aulhf»ritics for 

next chapter) is valuable, as the testimony of Ni/hin-ud-t!in in favour of 
Sher Shahhas greater weight than that of Abbtls .Sarw.uii.-™{fMim»KO, ff. 
cit., p. 442). ^ 

_ 6. Muntakhab-ut~Tawdrkli of Abdul (^ttdir Bad.iutti. “He often 
writes from personal knowledge and his arcoiint of tlie Knr dynasty, 
especially of the reign of Islam Shah, is of great impof titiire, ‘Hiere is a 

p 443)^^ which wc »n»s Hsewhere.*' {Ibid,, 

7. Akbar-Nma of Abu-1 Pazal "paints .Sher Shah and IsKtiii .Hh.ih in 
e same colour as the Court historians of Auriingzrb, two centuries 
aiterwards painted the great Marittlni hero Shivaji and his son," Never- 
ttieless, where he praises Sher .SliSh’s administrative ability, as he 


to national wmnanw^nnun™! ‘^wision is important because the farmer, awing 
to Sto ShT S thlh/r® bias are supposed to be friendly and even eulogislie 

‘ circumstances under wldch^v*'^'’ hostile, indifferent or neutral according to ihe 
circumstances under which their works were composed.' '-Sher Shah, p. 427, 
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undoubtedly does, he “is certainly more valuable than the most fulsome 
eulogy of AbIjas.””~(/i!V/., p. 444). The Am^Ahbarih^ the same writer 
has some valuable references to Slier Shah’s land settlement and revenue 
sysletn. “Auis V, VI and VII, in which minute instructions are given to 
the revenue olhcials, arc liascd on the regulations ((janii/i) of Sher Shah 
and Islam SIM pp. 44445). 

It. TnukM'tihhiu has practically nothing new to say, 'The 
Iradltion of the clcscent of the Stirs from the royal house of Ghor, which 
is pcrlinps his only nrlgiiiul contribution, is baseles3.”~(7i?V,, p. 445). 

European Writers 

9. 'T’hc Portuguese under Martin Alfonso De Mello first landed 
at Chittagong in 1533 A.D. The Portuguese Captain visited Gaur in 
that year when war broke out between Mahmud Shah and Sher Khan. 
In thi.s war the, Portuguese rendered great help to Mahmud Shah, The 
Portuguese liistorians Castenlieda and others have left good accounts of 
the war IieluTCii Mahnuid Sluih and Sher Khan and of the struggle of 
I'lumayim with Slier KhSn. This important source of Indian history has 
not yet liceti utilize(i.”“-(//uV., p. 447). 

B. Secondary : 1. SBli by Prof, Kalikaranjan Qanungo; 
Kar, Majurndar & Co., Calcutta (1921). He calls Sher Shsh “the greatest 
administrative and military genius among the Afghans. 

2, Th Suemms of Sker Shah by Nirod Bhushan Roy, Dacca 


3, Erskinc’-s History of Mia, Vol. II (Humayun) already noticed, is 

according to Prof. (Qanungo, within a small compass “a masterly sketch 
ofthe career of Sher Shrdi. His estimate of the administrative genius of 

Sher Sli'ith (pp. 441-444) deserves credit.” 

4. Klphinstonc’s History nfMk removes several persistent errors of 
Peniian historians. 



The Sur Interregnum 


"This Afghan is not tobts disfowmtiril by irift**® may cmw to 
be a great man yot..... Keep an rye on SHrr Kfiati. Hr ia a ikvrr 
man, and the marks of royalty afe vlaililr on hk forrlirad. ^ 

H'^Hl R 

"Alas, that I should have attained po»vef, only a* *br f ■"“f «f ‘be 

day." . , 

' M!J‘I‘4nH 


UT 

It was (he rare jK'nd forlunc t’i J3:r b'iii'i' l '(3vvi,j Sls.i! they 
were able at last to regain llielr herilagt:<■ c i ■ r:,. d 5n the 
work of the Afghfin Shcr Shiih. an !<«. sn a* ;al ('luMualiiy. 

who, allimwittingly built for the MHi'li.d'tSt.'.t ■itn'toty ihr .ithinnis* 
trative machinery which, while il was nctcv.it;. b»j m-v.jusm' li t' liiumpli 
of the new ideal of kinship they reprewnuaJ, ilu-y bad 1vr«' miabk 

to construct for themselves,"^ 

In this brief statement. Rushbrookc Wi!3i,mv< b,r. .ummd 

up the place of the SQr Interregnum in tin* liidtny ci lite Mnyb.jl I tnpirc. 
Moreover, as the events of Humayun's lit it reign were otcyttn ahh con¬ 
nected with the fortunes of Slier Sluih. his rcstm.itnni ami i t.'-'.crv of the 
Empire were bound up with the misfortunes of .Shet SSiaii's dc n UHlanH. 
The sad contrast between Biihur's brilliance am! Htunauut''. poiiticai 
incapacity also finds a sharp echo in the Afghan eponds,', b<'ih pointing 
to the same moral for us, wr., the fatal incapacily »•!' mojwicliical like 
other, genius to transmit itself imimpaircil. 

Wc have already followed a stibstaniial p.trl ol .Slun Sitah's career 
in his triumphant duel with Ilumayfin. Here nurd bo aUcsupfrii .« more 
comprehensive study of liLs life and character. 

A. EARLY LIFE 

‘Sher Shah was born inthe reign of Sultan Hahlol tldSU-SHl. and 

I Ancest named him I'arld,* writes AbbT. S.uw.ini in hb 

TciriklH Shcr Sh^ifT 


2 Williams, op, ei/., p. 162. 

tion from irustwooSv"’A“r r,*’-® '^onimeneemcnl of his work, Males. ‘1 acme nw mfornw- 
accomMn Afghans, skilled m the science of hotoiy and tlidonc. who 

1 King from Ihe beginning of his iortuncs lo iht end nf hn rci^n, and 
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It was in the 'City of Victory’ Hissiir-Flroza (Delhi District) founded 
by i rnV/ Shah Tuy.hhik. The year, according to Qaiumgo, may have been 
N,Srt A. D,’ 

‘ I he gnindtathcr of Slier Shah, by name Ibrahim Khan Stir, with his 
son Hasan Khan, tlic father of Slier Slifili, came to Hiiiduslau from 
AtghaniHiiiir. . . I liev ticlUcd in the pargami of Bajwara. Later, Jamal 
Khan Sarankiiani of Inssar-FTroza bestowed on Ibrahim ‘several villages in 
par^mu N'aniaul for the maintenance of forty horsemen.’ Hasan Khan 
entered the service of Umar Khan, Kluln-i-tizmi, who was ‘counsellor and 
courtier of Sultan IhilildP, Umar Khan gave ‘several villages inthopargam 
of Shaluibad us a/dtri'/' to TIasan Khan’. After Ibrahim’s death Hasan 
Khan also received his father’.s jfigir ‘with several villages in addition to it.’ 

When Jainfii Khan wa.s sent to the of Jaunpur by Sikandar 
I.odI tvs'ho had succeeded Ihihlol), he look with him Slier Shah’s father, 
being‘much pleased with Hasan Khan’s good .service/and‘gave himin jagTr 
the/>(//',ifum/.v of Sasaiam, Hajipfir, and Tanda, near Benares, to maintain 
.MK) horses.' 

‘Hasan Khan had eight sons. Farid Khan and Nizam Khan were 
born of one Afghan mother the rest were born of 
sltivc-girls. ‘Angry words often passed between 
Iliisan and Farid’. The latter, ‘annoyed with his 
father, went to Jamal Khan at Jauiipur,’ where he ‘employed himself study¬ 
ing Arabic uiul tlic biogrupliies of most of the kings of ancient times. 
He had got by lieart the Sikandar-Nama, the GuUstan, and Boston, etc., 
and was also reading the works of the philosophers.’ Subsequently, when¬ 
ever, during his reign, learned men came to ask for a maintenance (madaci 
nia'ash), he used to ask them about lh& Hashia-i-Hindia, and he still retained 
his liking for books of history and the lives of ancient kings. 

‘It happened after some ycars,^ that Hasan Khan came to Jamal 
Khan when all his kinsmen in Jaunpiir reproached him for having sent Fatid 
away ; and they remarked that Farid Khan, young as he wot, gave promise 
of future greatness ; (hat he bore the marks of excellence on his forehead, 
and that in all the tribe of SQr there was none who possessed learning, 


were employed in his confidential service. I have written also what I have well ascei^ 
(allied Iroin others. Whatevoi' was opposed to the inrormation thus acquired, and 
could not stand the touchstone of truth. I have rejectedand D., op. cU., IV, 


p. 305). 

^ Qaiuuigo, (Ip. cit., p. 3. , . _ _ _ 

- ‘From a place which is called in (he Afghan tongue Slier ghan , but in the 
Mullnn tongue ‘‘Rohris”. It is a ridge, a spur of the Suleiman Mountains, about 6 ot 
7 kos in length, situated on the banks of the Gumal'.—'(E. & D,, op. cit., ly, P. 308). 

^ Farid lived at Jaunpur up to bis twenty-fifth year, from 1501 lo 1511. 
—(Qanungo, op. cit., p. 8). 
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tiilciU, vvKdom, and prudence like him ; and he had qualilicd him^cll sn well, 
that if Hasan Khati wmiki entrnsl him with the citaipc td'a/tdr.i'rrmr, he 
could discharge it excellently well, and pcrtccliy peil'orni al! his duties.’ 

When father and ‘■on were lecmiciltd. 1 arid was gi\cn charge of the 
two/wrgfifun of Sasaram and Fsliawaspur (in the 
YnunKjattkelar. DKifict ol Sh.ihah.uiI.*' J'sen s,, early as 

JE»') B I ‘ * 

this (!5l 1). the fnUiie Sher Shall g.uc iinmislakahle 
esidence of his e\ccu(i\e ahilitic-. and genius. 

'‘f shall Jcwlc niYMH lit iiitreasc the pn'sptiin al ilh-ih^lrki." he 
said to his father, "aiul that tlcihnds o« a Just iHhiiiniMitUiiin." 

Ahhiis Kliiii) further tells us, ‘when he got to his In* said: “I.et 

all the hcadiiiaii {HiH'pWuunui) and the < uhis.ilojs w'.' on whose 

lahtmr the pin.siieiity of the liistiiel de| cuds, and all the vill.o.'.e aecnvuil.s 
ififilwath) attend iiiy jireseiu'e.’’ yVhen they laiiie, he Mumuotird also the 
.soklieiy, and thus :uUhe^sed them ; - 

“i\fy father {nhit} has rutimiiHei;! to me llie pfover ol apiioiiuiiig and 
dismis.sing ytni, 1 have .set my hetultm iiniuovin" the prospn iiy of the 
district, in wliieh nlijeet alsu yoiir own interests ate eoiu t-med ; and liy 
this means 1 hope to c.stahlish my reimlatiim,'' 

When he had (inished exltorlinst the snlilieiy, hr luiiied to the pea.s* 
imlry anil .said : ■ "'rhis day I give you youi elioier a.s to yonr mode of 
payment, Du whatever i.i most advanla.i'eons to youi own inteiesis in 
every iiossihlc way,*' 

vSomc of the, licadnicn a.ske.d for written af;trrineni.s ii.r a lixed money 
rent; others preferred payment in kind {U\mal-i-;<lti!llii . .\eroidingly he 
gave lease.s and took agreements, and lixed the jtaymenis for nu‘asnrln.g 
the fields {'jtiiitninu), and the fees for the tax lolleeior.s and measures 
{muhassilaiia) ; Mul he said to the ctorf/w/n and liradmeii ; • "I know well 
lhal the cuUivntion de/imts nn the humble lieasnnle : Jbr ij they be ill ojl ihn will 
produce nnlhing, but if pioiperims they willpniducemtich. I kiitwv the o]tpi essions 
and exactions of which you have Iteeii guilty towards ilu; cultivators ; and 
for tlii.s reason I have fixed the. payments for uieasmeuieiits and the tax- 
gatherers’l*ees,~lhat if youcxact from the cultivators more on this account 
tlian is fixed, it may not l)c credited to you in making up yonr accounts. 
Be it known to you, that I will lake the aeeotint.s of tlie fees in my own 
presence. Whatever dne.s are rightly taken I will sanction, and compel 
ihc cultivators to pay them ; and I will also eulleel the tioveinmciit dues 
fur tlic autumn liaive.st in tlie, autimm, and for the .s|)ring luirve.sl in the 
spring; for balances of Government dne.s are the ruin of a ptirptiiw, and the 
cause of quarreks between tlie euliivators ami the Govmiiiieiil oilieeis. It 
is right for a ruler In show leniency to the adlinalnrs at the time of inensw emeril, and 
to have a regard for the actual produce ; but when the lime n f payment comes he 
should show no leniency but collect the revenue with all strictnas. If he perceives 

1 It was a frontier march on the southern .side of Bihar. To the .soiilh lay the 
outskirts of the Rohtfls hills, then inhabited by non-Aryan .senii-indcpcndeiU peoples. 
Fiuthcr south were the possessions of the independent Hindu Rfiju of Rohtas; on tlie 
cast was the Sone river. To the west was thee/C/ion/a/, which belonged to 
Muhammad Khiin Sur, the future enemy of I-'arTd.—hiiV/., pp. I M2. 
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the cultivators are evading payment, he should so chastise them as to be 
an example to others not to act in the same way.” 

He then said to the peasantry, “Whatever matter you have to repre¬ 
sent, bring it always your.selves to me. T will sujferno one to oppress you ” 
Having thus addressed them he dismissed them with honorary dresses, to 
carry on their cultivation. 

After dismissing the cultivators, he said to his father’s officers, “The 
cultivators are the source of prosperity. I have encouraged them and sent thern 
away and shall always watch over their conditions, that no man may 'oppress and 
injure them ■. for if a ruler cannot protect the humble peasantry from the lawless, 
it is tyranny in exact revenue fom them. There are certain lamindars who have 

been behaving contumaciously in thesewho have not presented 

tlicmselvcs at the governor’s court {makhama-i-hakim), do not pay then 
full revenue, and harass the villagers in their neighbourhood-how shall 
I overcome and destroy them ?” They replied, “Most of the troops are 
with Mian Hasan ; wait a few days and they will return. Farid said 
“I cannot liave patience while they refuse to come to me, and continue 
to oppni and injure, the people of God ; do you eonsicler what I can 
contmai against these reliels, and how I may chastise them. 

‘He ordered his hither’s nobles to saddle 200 horses, and to see how 
many soldiers there were in theyw.?n««, and he sent for all^ 
and men of his tribe ivho were without jagm, and said to them. 1 
w a V u subsistence and clothing till Mian Hasan returns VVhatever 
ao ds and nmnTy y^^^ may get from the plunder of these rebels is yours 

fior will I ever require it of you ; 
himself. _ for him I will 

Igpiissssss 

llEarl, in 

minal zaniindars, and put all ^o sell them as slaves; and 

women and children prisoners, ordered When the 

plnS^\nd in 

the prosperity of his parganas. the gallantry ot 

of the met favour with his 

4. Fai-id become (.Qiii't nf Thra him l-0 ,dl jt^A.gra , tin er t p ' 

‘Shar Khan’ oflJ^ffiatK^^rWhenthat prince died on the gory 
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licld or Panipat (April, !52f,). the younj; advenluror went to Baliar 
son of Darj'il Khan, who had assumed the title of .Suitf,n VTuirZ . - 
■nmployirig Idinself day and niehf in his hnsiness, I nild aT"'!' 
Khan's favour, and became one of his most intimate friends' "r!, 
q«=iicc »r 1,1, CX„||„U cflci,,,,,,,, 

country of Bihar,’ "''’upolitthe 

One day lie went out huntiim with Bali.ir Khan nul » t' 
been „a,.,al. rVI.l ,1,.,. i,. 

cncouiito Bal.ar Khan gavt him .ha lillc „r ■.Shcr Kha,,. ilm Ug “ * “ ’ 
■She, Khan „l,„ g,„i„g ,,,,,, 

5. Sher Khan n„d ‘’f Jauiijuir, stuipht l>relerment imder 

the Mughals, , 5 = 7 .sii duhiir at Agra.- 11,ere. being admitted to the court 
lie lonuiincci lor Knnic tiiiic zininiKt fK . < . * 

wa, pro,™, a. iho ,iogc „r c-i,a,uio,.r,h,o.,„„i„„,i hiM„oh- „m, .Li;!"?' 

avrangenicnts, their modes ofgoverninL. ->.,.1 it, . i, , '"''“"y 

;/r/no/.-,0,M,0 i, 

oil mo ; but as .soon as r saw mt. • ' ‘ - miprcsslon 

oiisMto ho arres.od 'r,,,- m.' mhni (hit ht 

or mihh.ino,"' '■■'«<".o„ „„d m.rt, 


B. 


CONCiUEST OF empire 


Sl-r Khan wa, ■<«. oia-„„„pco, ,, 

I- The First ,, ‘ *So lie tjiiitted Buhur’s ctimp at 

step, 15=9 earliest opportunity.^ -I i,;,,,. „„ jo„eer any 

declaicd, “I mmsi g^'lo^ Sidr'"/r"! me," lie 

• g t( Sultan Miiliamniad Kiiun.-’i when Sultan 

“f, “v-r h.o : 

PPw'Smi 1,27,10 Jane IS2a, h 

UP. 44, “-mui s eastern campaign of 934 A. H. -frt/r/,, 

Sarwani.NSf^^:¥i;;^!-^Khanjoin^„„r^ Muhmnmad Imhanl (ns Abbns 

. sayi, mil .^sultan Mahmud Lodi."—(//,«/., pp. 58 - 59 ) 
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Muhammad died, Slier Khan h(-rnm,> ti, 

iTowh ^ *" 

of a,undr. midway hf /!»Po>-tm fortress 

aggression. The maimer in which he came of 

Abbas Sarwiinii ;— ^ ^ described by 

Sultan Ibrahim Lodi had entrusted tlip fr,rt 

S»ni„s KMnI, and the royal treasures were deposiw“rthl°f f 'n"' 

.to Taj Khan was altoaether a slave ,o his love fTto wi e LW M n" 
who was a wontan of great sagaeilj and wisdotu, Onen l Tai pf 1' 

out oJ the house. Taj Khiin died of the wound.’ ^ 

Sher Khan, after this incident, cleverly ingratiated himself with Lad 

She gave him a present consisting Of 150 of the exceedinelv 
aiuablc jewels, and 7 w of pearls, and 150 ma/ij of gold and many 
other articles and ornaments.’ ^ 

Subsequent to this, Sher Khan also got into his power and possession 
the parganas near the fort of Chunar; and further strengZS hk 

N^sir KM? ' 

When Humayun had overcome Sultan Mahmud Lodi, and put the 

. First Encounter followers to death, at the 

with Humayun -1531 oattle ot Daiiroli, he sent Hindu Beg to take Chunar 

' horn Sher Khan, but the latter refused to give it up. 
Jauhar says, ‘When the victorious army of the Miighais reached Chunar,' 
Jalal Khan, son of Sher Khan, and several other nobles were within the 
fortress ; the fortress was besieged for four months. When Sher Khan 
saw that the fort would fall to-day or to-morrow, he made his submission 
aM sent his own son, Kutb Khan, to the presence of His Majesty 
(Humayun) and secured peace.’^ Thus he put off Humayun for the time 
being witli clever but insincere professions of loyalty. Humayun withdrew 

of this history of Sher Khan, Abbas Khiin Bin Sheikh All 
baiWtini, have heard from my kindred and connexions who were great nobJes and com 

pamons of Sher Khan that he got possession of tlie fort of Chufar in the 

manner. Por fuller details of the incident see E. & D., op. cU., IV, pp. 343-46, ^ 

Lhe whole story,” says Qaniingo, “is unskilfully got up with the obiect of 

r^s^dd ‘vi) '''' 

Ibid,, pp. 76-77. 




J ^ Htnpirt' in 

:ind turned towards Gujar.it. with a Ini'..; ■.ciS'.o ,n jn tlK* ea 

provinces. ' " 

“Never were the eastern pr.niiKwN u-rdcaai '•*> '.xhinj 
throne of Dellii after the death .d'Stdtan Sihatidat (i^TG nowf writes 
Qamingo. “Tlie rndomilahle Afghan Icarieis. H.di.mt .jsstl Ba>a/id were 
killed ; the enuniry on the northern Kink ol ihv f.angf. lonn the Giimtl 

to the Gandak (boundary of the kingdom of Hfii;.',,It 4 , ir.jnqnji 

ever. On, the .southern bank of the fhmees the pu-(e(i' ion. ..j Sha Khin 
were subdued, and he was forced to \idd ohahciav and ., i!d h„ 
the imperial .seivice. Hut the scipcin was scotched, not kiiicd ; and this 
foreboded future trouble. W hen flnni.nui! svav tcpovmg m she bed of 
faricied secuiit.v, it iceovered from the '■hiwk .ind e.jJlu'iciil fre^h strength 
The seed oriifclong enmity was semn between the jsso nien."’ 

To re.sume Ahbas Khan’s narraihe. “Shei Kiau lo^k .ulvantage of 
3. Bihar and Bengal "HP>*minitN. aiul did not ic.iu* one enemy of 

hi.s remaining, thionphoui (!u- knptslom ,.f Rjliar. 
He also began to patronise all Afghans. \};„,v of ihem who had assumed 
the garb of religious mcndicaiits on .icsount of thei. imsforiuncs. he 
relieved and cnlrsted as soldiers: and some who n-iusrd to enhst. and pre- 
fetiedahleornicndieancy. hepul to death, ami dmi.ucd lu xm,hi kill 
every AJshan ir/,u refused ,0 he o soUn r. He was .iKo sett eaicful of his 
fghans m action that their lives might not he uwlcs-.ls ■..iciifiecd. When 
he Alghams heard that Sher Klnln was eagerly d.sirons o, patiopising their 
race, they entered into his .service from all directions,’* 

Sultan Hahadur (of Gujarat) beiiii- defeated In {liimivim went 
o«r<ls and all ....... -L S. 

Chiefs or common soldier.s, came to .Slier Kh.m.- 

When Nasir Khan (Nusrat Shfilu ruler of Hcne.d died the nobles of 

Bengal made Sultan Mahmud his .successoi hut W vv „ , ^ 

^rfoaCtr’r.^ "!■' -i: 

accordingly despatchcd^JGul '1 1 at'tJ 

no heed to his lemoiistl-anccn''^' 

c,. ol'cr Kluin cimsaiticnily told his Afghiim', 

1 OmniiiKo e/i. nV.. p. 7 H. 

that or Sher •'..lA Ans,, m,. Arabian Sen 

resplentlentl^y m ihe eastern hori/oin' w/,/!^^^^ '**“ *'i Ku; ll.i> of tlenj.i.d. am) shone 

E.'& ITv pT SmT'k "bseis im,,, u>Mu)ing ihc iradi- 

direri 'Tnicdiiitcly .sueeecde I by hksoTAi ; ’V*’**' “*’ntu lieeembcr. 

deied by Malmnid Shrih soon after, in m' v I mu ,Sb;,b. wtu, wasmur- 

- "I I3.i.'.-0anumto. /ec, , it.. p, K3 
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“Willi the Muglials on one side, and the army of Bengal on the other, we 
have no recoiir.se save in oi.r own bravery.” The Afghans replied, “Be of 

good cheer, for wc will fight to the lUmost; we will never yield the field 
until we either conquer or die.” 

Sher IChnii having prepared for a sturdy resistance, met the enemy. 
A scveic action ensued in which the Bengal army was defeated. . . .Of the 
tieasuie, lioises, elephants, etc., which fell into his hands, Slier Khan did 
not give any part to the Lolianls,*-and so he became a man of wealth. 
This Icindled the jealousy of the Lohani’s who thereafter became the 
enemies of Slier Khan. They tried to bring about his fall in several ways, 
not excluding murder. When they were foiled in their attempts, they 
won over Jalal Kliiln (Sher KliaiTs nominal sovereign) to their side, and 
even intrigued with their enemy the Kiiig of Bengal. 

As soon as Sher Khan heard that Jalal Khiin had gone over to the 
King of Bengal, he was much pleased, and said ; “Now the kingdom of 
BiliSr had fallen into my hands. I felt certain that the army of the King 
of Bengal would assuredly come to attempt the conquest of Bihar, and as 
enmity existed between the Lohant’s and myself, I feared lest the enemy 
should be victorious, for the surest vmms of defeat are divisions in your 
own oiviy. Now that the LohanTs are gone to Bengal, there are no quarrels 
ill my army ; and if there be no divisions among the Afghans, how can 
the Bengal army compare with them in the day of battle? Even the 
Muglials cannot equal them. Please God, when I have dispersed the 
Bengal army, you will soon see, if I survive, how I will expel the Mughals 
from Hindustan,” 

Events showed that these calculations of Sher Khan were not wrong. 
‘After this Slier Khan began to strengthen himself, and enlist more men. 
Wherever there were any Afghans he sent for them, and • gave them any 
money they asked.’ Having collected a very large force, and made every 
preparation, and having gained the goodwill of his army, he placed the 
country of Bihar in his rear, and proceeded against the King of Bengal. 
‘'This campaign,” says Qanuiigo, “Iras' destined to end in one of the most 
decisive battles of the medieval history of India. It was a turning-point in 
the career of Sher Shclh.”'^ The following account of the engagement is 
given by Abbas Khan. 

1 The Lohanis as a tribe were ihe rivals of the Surs, Sher Khan himself stated ; 
“The Lohfims are a much stronger and more powerful tribe than the Surs; and the 
custom of the Afghan is, that if any man has four kinsmen more than another, he thinks 
liUle of killing or dishonouring his neighbour.”—E. & D., op. cit., IV, p. 335, 

“ Qaiuingo, op. cit., p. 98. 
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Vyiien one watch of the niirht was vi-t rfmaiaiinr, .Slier 
airayed his forces, and brought them out of tlic-ir eiitrciichinents 
after the inorning prayers, he himself came out, and said to his chipFs 
the enemy s army there arc many elephants and guns, and i erefu f 
of mlantry ; we must fight tliem in such a manner that ih'v sit fi 
able to preserve then- original order. The Bengal cavalry s oidH t' 

drawn away from their guns and infantrv and iln. . • be 

with the elephants so that their array may he disordered l ll'lw 
of a stratagem by which to defeat the Beng.llis. I will draw no ih^l 
part of my forces behind the cover of that height which we see 
retain for the attack a small number of experienced -md ^ 

Now, they will fight e.sactly in the same maimer as they did n the 
occasion, without any expectation of defeat, I ivill hrimr m. i ! 

. 'iwiof his sniuTior forro u 
klve hS aldfiltytmf foot in ^rrefr'^a''^! ’ be wifi 

the“iinLTe. l;\'KSZ/e^ be.en eone.ealed behind ; 

cope wi.s'ih'o'Awm;' hz;.' ;r •» 

will be routed and imt to lliglit,'’a ^ ^ ‘’’eir force 

Tlic r«iilu,asjmt»l,atSI>cr KhOn Imd s|,„„d|y anticipated 
TI.C Who a ortho tfoaatteo, clopha,,,,. and ..ai,, „rar,ilio„ fell I “ 

Malt.™ Sh,i?tZ'? “ehii. turned upon 

Jr" f“f “"‘I'''** t^ftitorics cal 

votuptiiary who di.gnccd'"thc'"’ii' to tile inEipable 

Shkh and Niisr.'it Slrih ‘ She rci 

NusttilSlnih. Shet Khan’s plan of campaign was one of slow, 

BihfuM.owi^ ufllie Kiiil river, east of 

the territories <U Smmarh. on the 

Ganges on the noiah and tL Kivw^^mf ’'' victory. Hemmed 

5 inile.s in width) wJ tnU V .‘J’” ‘die narrow 
raak ng siicli a stand. Owing to its siraLTo <=; ^b*^ saitable place for 

many a decisive battle,-/6/d/.,pp.9grJom ® situaUun, it Juis been the scene of 

/ Willmm the Conqueror’s tactics at the ballIc of .Seniac. 
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methodical conquest and annexation. His object was to wrest all the 

Shah hke Ethelied the Unready, bought him off for the time being with 
anmdemnrty ofl3 00,000 gold pieces, even against the advice of S 
Portuguese allies. Encouraged by this. Slier Khan once more led a power- 
Ul army m o Bengal in 1537. From the Poruguese historians we learn 
that Slier Khan sent his lieutenants to occupy outlying districts like 
Chittagong, while he himself invested Gaur, the capital of Bengal. 

1 • ‘^“^ivities of Sher Khan invited Humaytin’s attention towards 

him. Abu-1 Fazl says, '‘Meanwhile news came of the emergence of Sher 
Khan and of his commotions in the eastern provinces.... Orders were 
issued to make preparations for an expedition to Bengal. It was decided 

hat Sher Khan should be put down and the territories of Bengal should 
be subdued.”® 

Wc have already followed the course of subsequent events. Sher 

r 4 /Defcat„fHuma. Humayuii at Chausa. in 1539, and 

yun 1339-40 assumed the title of Sher Shah ; at the battle of 
in 1540 Humdyun ms finally routed ami 
_^ql]ed_oijioJjhe_EnipM:e. ..Here it is necessary to take note of only one 
incident belonging to this period, which, like the Fath Malika story, 
throws light upon the machiavellian character of Sher Shah. It is the 
manner in which he took possession of the great fort of Rohtas : 

Khan was in difficulties owing to the capture of GhunSr by 

m between Sher Khan and 

the Raja of the fort of Rohtas; and Ghuraman, the Raja’s naib, was on 
parti^lar Jerms of intimate friendship and alliance with Sher Khan. 

his Ghuraman was a Brahman and had formerly shown kindness to the 
lamiiy ol Sher Khan s brother Nizam, and procured them shelter in the 
tort ol Rohtas,.. On the present occasion Sher Khan wrote that he was 
in great straits, and that if the Raja would give him the loan of the fort 
lor a short time, he would be obliged to him all his days, and that when 
all danger was past, he would again restore the fort... Sher Khan also 
gave to Ghuraman a bribe of 6 mans of gold, and said, ‘Persuade in any 

r .1 \ Sher Shah was never scrupulous in the means he adopted lo equip himsell 
®from Bibi Fath Malika, the helpless 
widow of Bayazid s brother Mustafa, who had sought his refuge and protection, 300 
limns ot gold to equip his army, and gave her only two parganas for her support and 
soniereadyinoney for her immediate expenses. For details see E. & D., op. c/V., IV 
pp. 352-55. “This is an indefensible act of spoliation of an helpless woman” says 
Qanunp, ‘ and deserves unqualified condemnation. Even the plea of necessity, whi4 
^ so olteii put forward lo whitewash such acts, cannot be pleaded in favour of Sher 
Khan ; because the money was not utilised in self-defence, and the case was not one of 
saving himself from impending ruin and annihilation. The huge armament was being 
equipped solely for the purpose of carrying out ambitious designs of aggression upon 
Ins neighbours. Tliis act is one of those few which have left indelible blots upon his 
character.”—(S'/ier ShcVi, p. 111). 

Akbnr-Naiiw,\,x).'il(,. 
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way you can the RSjS to give me the loan of ns iort for a lew clays for 
Ty flmlly ; but if he will not give it, then I wall go and make my peace 
wlh the Emperor Humayun. and will revenge myscll tm everytlimg 
Longing to the Raja.'.., When the Raja finally consented bher Khan 
treachlrolsly ordered his own men, if tlic guards chd r.ot obey the order 
to leave the fort, to eject them by force. ... bher Khan ]daccd hi.s own 
guards and sentries in every part of the fort, and diove tlu liaja away 
from the fort. In the manner thus descnhecl he got powession ol the lort 

ofRohtas. ‘The commonly received report that Slier Kli.in put Afghans 

into dolls and sent them into the fort as womcn_, i.s altogether erroneous 
and false,' writes Abbas Sarwani ; 'for I, the writer of tlm lu.s-lory,...have 
inquired of several chiefs and nobles who were witli Shci Khttn in the 


affair’.”! 

The strategy, whatever the details thereof, was probably justified 
by the importance of the place. For after taking posses-sioii ot the foil 
Sher Khan observed, '‘The fori ofChwwr is not a fort in comiHiriwn with 
this \ as that has gone oul of my possession, this has aimc into it. [was 
not so pleased at the conquest of Gaiir as I am in getting possession oj 
jRohtds."^ 

Sher Khan was the first Mtislinv conqueror of this fort ; he not only 
secured in it a safe retreat for the Afghan families but abso came into 
possession of the vast treasures which had been accmmilalcd tbere for 
ages by Hindu kings. Prof. Qanungo thinks it must have come info Slier 
Khan’s possession in March, 1538.^ 

An admirable summary of Sher Khan’s relations wilhlliunriyun"- 
though only from the Afghan point of view—up to the battle of Clniusa, 
is contained in his address to his army just before that engagement. 
Assembling all his chiefs, he said ; 


“I have promised peace to the Emperor Humliyun ; but I liavc 
considered that all the good service, I have rendered has produced no 
good fruit; and after all my loyalty to him...., he demanded from me the 
fort of Chunar. When I refused to yield it, he sent a force to take it ; 
and when that failed, he came himself to seize it by force, but abandon¬ 
ed his intentions when he heard that Mirza Muhammad /.aimin had 
escaped from prison, and had raised a sedition in the conn try. Mou'ovcr, 
Sultan Bahadur, King of Gujarat, was coming to invade the cotmCry of 
Delhi and so he was compelled to return, I sent my son Kutb Khan 
with him throughout the Gujarat campaign, accompanied by fiUn valiant 


1 E. & D., op. cii., IV, p. 361 n. ‘The rejection of Llic cloli story,' .says Qaininpo. 
‘does not in any way acquit Sher Khan of the charge of the treachery .... Sher Kliiin’s 
present act was certainly not a fair return for the Raja’s good scn iccs,’"- iSher Sinih, 
pp. 149-50). 

2 Rohtasgarh is situated on the upper course of the river Sono in an exircniely 
hilly and inaccessible region. Its position on the map is 83'’ long, and 24‘‘ lat. ‘It 
is possibly the largest and strongest hill-fort in India’, observes Qanungo. Ferislita say.s, 
‘Although the author has seen many hill-forts in India he has .seen none to compare 
with that OfRohtas.’— (76(U, p. 151. ) 

^ Ibid., p. 152. 
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liorsenicn skilled in tlie use ol' tlip sabre. TliouRb I could have taken 
possfssum ol' llif cduntry orjauiipnr, etc., yet I did not commit any act 
of hostility, for the Kinpcior is nullity ; and though I had the power, I 
tvonhl not (lo any disloyal and evil act, that the Emperor might perceive 
I was his faitld'ol servant, and desist from seeking to injure W. When 
he lelninerl hom (hijaiitt, lie got Ids army in readiness, and without 
regaiding niy hiyally, did Ids best lo expel me ; but as my fortune 
was great, lu' did not achieve his desire, I made every sulimission, 
hut it was all profitless. Wlien in violation of all his promises, he 
attacked Bengal, I lo.st all hope in his goodness, and apprehending evil 
hom liiin, was eoinpelled to declare ho.slilltics against him, and I expelled 
his goveriior.s and spoiled his country a.s far as Sambhal, and have not 
left a .single Mughal in tliose parts. Now with what hope can I conclude 
this peace with him He makes peace and manifests a friendly disposi- ' 
lion towatds me, hecau.se Ids army is in want of horses and cattle and 
every e(pupitient, and because his brothers have reljclled against him. He 
is hut playing with me, and eventually will not abide by this peace ; but 
having appeased the rebellion of his brothers on Ids arrival at AgrS, and 
relln td.shed Ids army, he wilt not fail to uproot and destroy me. / have 
tiflen ev/miaiietl lliiit ilie Affihnns ait btarerin balile than the Mnghals, who got 
the ronnli y j'intii the di.ULiiunin of the Afghans. If my hrotlier.s advise me, I 
will In cak olf tlie. peace and will try my fortune.” 

Rvents, as wc have seen, stood by Shcr Shfili’s fortune. Chctim and 
Hilgi'ilin gave tlia luiipirc of Ihmtdyuii to his Afghan rival. Babur's wise 
ik'vlaration oanw tnw : ‘‘I'lw world is his who e.xcris hinisciP We must 
now follow the rest of Slier Slifih’.s brilliant career. 

(i) I'ursuit of Ilunulyrin.- 'Shcr Shixb being at his case regarding 
the Mughaks, wrote lo Suja’at Khan, whom he had 
^ BilgiMUrt""54o-4a left as ,/i'/i{/Vk7r, in the country of Bihar and Rohtas, 
to besiege the fort of Gwalior, As soon as he re¬ 
ceived the furnidn, Suju’at Khan went and besieged Gwalior. From 
Kanauj .Slier Shah despatched Barmazid Gur’- with a large force in 
advance, hut directed him not to hazard an engagement with the Emperor 
Humayiin, and he also sent another force under Nasir Khan towards 
Sambhal. Having speedily settled the country about Kanauj, he betook 
himself in the direction of Agra. 

'When Shcr Slulli approached Agra, the Emperor, unable to remain 
there, Ik'd toward.s Lahore. Slier Shah was greatly displeased at this, and 
reproached Barmazid very much, and on his arrival at Agra remained 
there for some day.s himself, but sent Khawiis Khan and Barmazid Gur 
in llic direction of Lfthorc, with a large force lo pursue the Emperor.^ 

J “Properly, Bnihumajit Gaur." Qanungo observes. “Hindus were allowed to 
hold positions of some importance in the army. One of Sher Shah's best generals was 
IJrahanmjii Gaur,’’ mentioned by Jauhar and Abbas Sarwani. “Rajah Ram Shah of 
Gwalior was anolher.”—(//nV/,, pp. 369-70). 

According to Gulbadan Begam—During the three months that the Emperor 
was at Lrdiore, word was brought day after day. “Sher Khan has advanced 4 mites, 
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‘On arriving at Delhi, the principal men and iiihubitaiUs of the city 

of Sainbhal came and complained that Nasir Kluln had oppressed and 
tyrannised over them in various ways.’ Sher Shah, thcieloiL. despatched 
Isa Khan, as a person endowed both with valour and justice, am placed 

Nasir Khan under him. After this, Sher Siuili breathed a sigh ut relief, 

and said, “I am now at my ease regarding the whole country tiom Delhi 

to Lucknow.” , , , , i 

‘Entrusting Mewat to Hajl Khan, he then inoceeded lowaids 1-dune. 

On the third march beyond Lahore, he heard that Mir/.a Kamraii 

had gone by way of the Judh hills to Kfibul, and that the Lmperar 
Huinayun was marching along the banks of the Indus to Multan and 

Bhakkar. The King (Sher Shah) went to Klnishah, and thence despatched 
Khawas Khan . . . .and the greater part of the army, in pursuit ol the 
Emperor, towards Multan. He instructed them not to engage the Lnipcrur 
but to drive him beyond the borders of the kingdom, and tlien to icturii. 

‘The Mughal division which had quilted the Imiperor. and wa.s 
marching towards Kabul, encountered Khawas Khan and not being strong 
enough to fight, fled, leaving their drums and slaiulard.s lichhid, wliich Icll 
into Khawas Khan’s hands, and the Afghan army returning fnnn dial 
place rejoined Sher Shah.’ 

(ii) Jrtlocft nnrf Gak/car.—‘Sher Shah delayed .sometime ul Khu.sliab. 
While there Ismail Khan, Path Khan, and Gha/i Khan Balochl came and 


waited on him.... Sher Shah confirmed Ismail Khan in the countiy ot Sind. 
The chiefs of every tribe and family of Roh came to wait on him; and 
Sher Shah wisely left these Baloch chiefs undisturbed in their pos,se.ssions. 

‘Then he marched with all his forces and retinue, through all the 
hills of Padman and Garjhak, in order that he might choose a litting site 
and build a fort there to keep down the Gakkurs, in which he might leave 
a garrison on the Kabul road, when he himself returned. Having selected 
Rohtas,^ he built there the fort which now exists, and laid wa.ste the 
country of the Gakkars.’ 


6 miles,” till he was neat Sirhind. ■. . The I-mperor sent him a Turkoman named 
MuzaPFar B6g, with Kazi Abdullah to Sher Khan, to say, “t have Icll you the whole ol 
Hindustan, Leave Lahore alone, and let Sirhind, where you are, be a boundary bet¬ 
ween you and me.” But that unjust man, fearless of Uod, did not consent, and 
answered, ‘‘I have left you Kabul, you should go there.”—(C'ilctl by Qanungo). 

1 Burns considered it one of the greatest bulwarks between Tartary and India. 
The imperfectly subdued Gakkars ‘made a vow among themselves that no one should 
serve as day-labourer in the construction of the fort. If any one act to the contrary, be 
must be destroyed. .. .Todar Mai (who later became so very famous in the reign of 
Akbar) complained of it to Sher Shah, who wrote in reply, that they shoultl go on wi ih 
the building though they paid for the stone its weight in copper. The fort was com¬ 
pleted though the expenses were enormous. Sher Shrdi called it ‘Little Rohtas.' The 
TSrikh-i-Dcmdl calls it ‘New Rohtas’, and adds, that it ‘costed 8 krors, 5 thousand, and 
24 dams, which means Baldolis —all which is written over the gate of llic fori.'—(E, & D,, 
op. cif., IV, p. 419; also Qanungo, op. cit., 405-06). 
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(iii) /liv/.iff//. “In the niklst of this, news came fioni Bengal that 
Khi/r Khan, the Clovemor of Bengal, had assumed the dignity of a king 
and delicd his authority. .So he set out himself for Bengal.” There, 
"instead of placing the wliolc province under one military governor, as 
had hilhcrto been the custom, Shcr .Shiili created several smaller governor¬ 
ships. 'rire governors placed over thc.se divisions were equal in status, and 
wholly independent of one another ill the administration of their respec¬ 
tive areas. They were ait directly appointed by him and were responsible 
to him alone. By this single stroke of policy, he struck at the very root 
of the evil of chronic rebellion.lie remained in Bengal for about seven 
months, from June 1541 to January 1542. Then he returned to Agra. 

(iv) .UfJ/u'fi, •• In April 1542, Shcr Shah marched towards the 
country of .Miindu by way of GwTilior, in order to take on the rulers of 
Mfiiulu Iiis revenge for tlieir hackwardncs.s in assisting Kiitb Khfin.^ At 
this time there were princes in the Kingdom of Mundu who ruled indepen¬ 
dently. Mallu Khan who had assumed the title of king and the name of 
Kiidir Shall. Iield possession and rule of the city of Shadinfibad, that is to say, 
the fort of Miindfi, and of Ujjain, Sarangpiir, and the fort of Rantambhor. 

‘When Shcr Slifili reached Sarangpur, MallQ Khan came and submit¬ 
ted. He was iniieli impressed with the rigour, discipline and exertions of 
.Shcr Slulh'.s army, and said to the Afghans, “You submit yourselves to 
wouderful labours and exertions ; night and day yon have no rest; ease 
and comfort arc things forbidden to you.” The Afghans replied, “Such 
is our master’s custom. It behoves a soldier, whatever service his chief 
may order, or whatever labour or exertion he may require, not to consider 
it a hard.ship. /m.ve fs for wonieii, it is shcnncfiil lo honourable men." 

‘Shcr Shah assigned the country of Mftndu to Suja’at Khan. . . .and 
then returned In Agra, via Dhar and Rantambhor.’ 

(v) Hciisin. - Trom Agra he went towards Bihiir and Bengal, where 
he suffered an attack of fever and ague. After recovery he once again 
returned to Agrii, When he arrived there, in all the pride of his state, 
he set off for the eouiitry of Maiidu, in the year A. H, 950 (1548 A. D.), 
and took the fort of Raisin."^ Thi.s expedition, according lo Abbas IChfin, 

1 Mil., pp. 24243. 

^ Aptiri IVoiii thi.s, Qamingo gives two more political motives : (i) To come 
into direct loticli witli the kingdoms of Gujarat and Mewitr, through which the Miighals 
might break into Malsva : liii to forestall the design of Maldco in Malwa and crush 
Malden’s prospective allie.s before they could cause serious trouble.—/6W., pp. 252-53. 

3 The fort of Raisin (long. 77’.50'; lat, 23M9') stands on the highest hdl of a 
detached ridge of the Vindhya Mountains, stretching north and south for ahout7i- 
miles, along the upper course of the river Betwa, On the N. and S. two mountain 
streams cut olT this ridge from contiguous hills, and thus add lo the strength of its 
defence, On the cast it presenls a formidable front of unbroken rock-wall, 1722 to 
1760 ft. in height.—(/Wf/., p. 284). 
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had been provoked by the oppression of Musnlman families by its Raja 

Puran Mai But Prof. Qainingo definitely says, “It was not undci takcn 

ont of a religious motive to punish Puran Mai for enslaving the families 
of the Muslims of Chandcri, as the bigoted Muslim historians fondly 

believed.No incentive of fanaticism was necessary, as the political object 

was a sufficient stimulant to move Slier Shfih against Raisin . . . Onc single 
fort unsubdued might overturn an empire, a.s Sher Khali could realise ny 
contemplating the fate of Humayun. So he determined to .safeguard him¬ 
self against unknown dangers by rooting ont Rajput influence in Malvva. ' 

Whatever might have been the motive and incentive lur the nltacK, 
Puran Mai and his companions, Abbiis Khan proceeds to tell us. ‘like 

hogs at bay, failed not to exhibit valour and gallantry : but in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye all were slain. Such of their wivc.s and families as were not 
slain were captllred.^ . . .He made over the fort of Raisin to Mimsln 
Shahbaz Khan Sarwiini, and returned himself towards Agra, and re¬ 
mained at the capital during the rainy season. ’ 

(vi) Miihm am/Shull).—Ahoat the same lime at the fall of Raisin. 

Sindh and Multan were conquered by Shcr .Slifilfs general, Haibal Kliiiii 
Niazi. The turbulent Balochls were ever a source of danger to Multan. 
The conquest of these parts was of utmost importance for Slier Shah, 
More than anything else it closed the routes to QaiKlahar, via .Siwi, against 
Humayun, by strengthening Sakkar and Bhakkar to which he gave the 
name of Shergarh. The conquest was completed by November, 1543. 

(vii) Eajpiitana.—‘After the conclusion of the rains, .Slier Sluih 
ordered that his conquering forces, beyond all calculation or enumeration,^ 
should under the shadow of his victorious standards, march towards the 
country of Nagor, Ajmir, and Jodhpur, which belonged to Malden” the 
Raja with whom Humayun had sought shelter in vain. 

1 Ibid, pp. 288-89. 

2 For a full account or this incideiU sec E. & It., iii>. l il,, l\h pp. .Nt-KIJ ; 
also Qanuiigo, op. cit., pp 284-99. 

S' This time, about 7 or 8 moiilhs (July 1543 lo ! eh. 1.544 aecoidina In CJiinun- 
go) he utilised for building projects, administrative work, Inn chiedy niiliiary cquipincni 
on a large scale for his coming campaign in Rajputana. - (IhiiL, pp. .310-17). 

^ ‘Sher Shah had so great an army, in this campaign,' says Abh.is K.h;iii, 'ihal 
the best calculalors, in spite of all reflection and thought ami calculation, vm c at a loss 
to number and reckon them, and they often ascended ihc tops of eminences that the 
length and breadth of the army might appear to them ; hut .so exceeding was its magni¬ 
tude, that its whole length and breadth were never visible together and \vc ttsked old 
men of great age, whether they had ever seen or heard of so great an arniv, but they 
replied they had not,’—E. & D., op. cit., IV, p, 404. 

" Maldeo ascended the throne of Marwfir in 1532, At hi.s’ acce.s.s'ii>n il was a 
small impoverished state of only second-rate importance. Within live or si.x years, 
however, by his shrewd policy and incessant activity, he reconquered the whole of Mar- 
war proper from his powerful but disobedient vassals, anne.xcd Bikilnir, and consider¬ 
ably aggrandised himself at the expense of Jesalmir, Mewar, and Amber.- Qaiuingo. 
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‘When lie ai'iived at Fatrrhpur Sikri, lie ordered that each division of 
the army should march together in order of battle, and sliould throw up 
an curtlien entrenchnient at every halting ground. On the way they 
cnrani])ed otic clay on a plain of sand, and in spile of every labour, they 
e.ould not on account of the sand, make an enlrenchment. Malimtid 
Kliido, grand.son of .Shcr LShiih, said ; “Let niy Lord order that sacks 
should be; filled with .sand, and that they should make the entrenchment 
with the bag.s." Slier Shah wa.s greatly delighted, and ordered that they 
should do likewise. When lie aitfiroached the enemy, Slier Shah contrived 
a stratagem ; and having written letters hi the name of Maldeo’s nobles 
to this ('fleet, r/:., “Let not the King permit any anxiety or doubt to find 
its way to his heart. ]faring the battle we will seize Maldco and bring 
him to you" ; ami having iiie.iosed these letters in a kimriia or silken bag, 
he gave it to a certain ])cison, and directed him to go near to the tent 
of the vakil of Maiden, and remain there ; and when he was out, to drop 
the khariUt on his way, and conceal himself. 

Slier Shilid.s agent did as he was ordered ; and when the vakil of 
Maldco saw the khuvita lying, he picked it up, and sent the letters to 
Malden. When the latter learned their contents, he was much alarmed, and 
fled witiuuit fighting. Although his nobles look oaths of lidelily, he did not 
heed them. Some of the chieftains, such as Jaya Chand and Goha, and 
others, came and attacked Slier Shah, and displayed exceeding valour. 
Part of tile army was routed, and a certain Afghan came to Sher Shah, 
and advised him in his native tongue saying, “Mount, for the infidels are 
routing your army.” Sher Shfih was performing his morning devotions, 
and reading the Mustu' ahi-i' ashr. Ho gave no reply to the Afghan. By 
a sign he ordered liis horse, and mounted, when news of victory wa.s 
brought to the clfect that KliawSs Khan had slain Jaya Chand and Goha 
with all their forces. When Slier Shah learnt of the valour and gallantry 
of these men, he exclaimed, "I had nearly losl (he kingdom of Delhi, Jor a 
handful of hhajra (millet seed).” 

This occurred about March, 1544. ‘He left Kliawas Khan and Isa 
Khan Niazi and some other chiefs in the country of Nagor, and himself 
willidrcw. Kliawas Kliiin founded a city in his own name, near the fort 
of Jodhpur, and brought into his power and possession the whole country 
of Nagor and Ajmir, the fort of Jodhpur, and the district of Marwar. 
Maldco went to the fort of Siwana, on the borders of Gujaiiit. Shei 
Shah, to ally misgivings, paid a flying visit to his capital, and lejoined his 
camp at Ajmir, about the middle of June, 1544, 

Next he turned to Chitor. Mcwfir at this time was utterly prostrate ; 
she seemed to have no more blood left to shed in defence of her capital. 
It was one of the darkest periods in the history of Rajpiitana. The bastard 
Banabir, whom the disaffected nobles of Mewar had raised to the throne, 
had murdered the dethroned Bikramjit, and would have done the same 
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with the infant Udai Singh, but for his nurse Fauna's noble sacrifice, The 
boy had been installed only two years bcfoic Slier Shah iiuaded. No 
wonder that ‘when he was yet 12 Ico.s from the fort ol C hilor, tlie Rajii 
who was its ruler sent him the keys. When Slier Shfili came to Chilor 
he left in it the younger brother of Khawas Khan, Mian Ahmed Saruani. 
and Hasan Khan Khiiji. Slier Shfih himself marched lowauls Kachnara, 
and thence to Kiilinjar. 

‘The Rrija of Kalinjar, KirSt Singh, did not conic out to meet him. 
So he (Sher Shrih) ordered the fort to be invested, and threw up mounds 
against it, and in a sliort time the mouiuis rose so high that they over¬ 
topped the fort. The men wlio were in the strei-ts and honsc,s were 
exposed, and the Afghans shot them willi tiicir arroivs and inu.skcts from 
off the mounds. The cause of this tedious mode of capturin'; the foil was 
this ; Among the women of Raja Kiral Kingli was a Patar si.ivc-girl, i.c,, 
a dancing-girl. The King had heard cxcceiliiig luaiKc ol her, and he 
considered how to get possession of licr, for he feared lest, if lie .slm nictl 
the fort, the Riija, KirSt .Hiiigh, would ceitainly nialie a ‘/aii/ini, and wtiuld 
burn the girl,’ 

“The fortress of Krdinjar was besiogeti about the bcidniiing of 
November, 1544 A. D. The natural strength of the fort was such u.s to 
baffle any attempt to storm it. The hill on which the fori slaiids has an 
elevation of 1230 ft., above the sea, and is isolated ffoni the adiuceiit 
range by a chasm or ravine about 1,200 yds. wide, 'I'lie sid -s rise rather 
steeply from the plain, and in the upper part have a nearly pcrpeiulicular 
face of 150 or 180 ft. in height, and in must places inaccessible. The 
fortifications are massively constructed of large blocks of stone laid 
generally without cement and about 33 ft. thick." 

‘On Friday,, the 9th Rabi'iil awwal, 952 A. H,, when one watch and 
two hours of the day were over, Sher Slifih called for his breakfast, and ale 
with his w/a™ and priests, without whom he never breakfasted. In the 
midst of his breakfast, Sheikh Niziim said, “There is nothing ctpial to a 
religious war against the infidels. If you he slain, you become a martyr ; 
if you live, you become a g/mz/.’’ When Slier Shall bad liaislied eating 
his breakfast, he ordered Darya Khan to biing loaded .shells, and went up 
to the top of a mound, and with his own hand shot off many anows, and 
said, “Darya Khan comes not; he delays very long." Ihit when (he shells 
were at last brought, Sher Shah came down from the nionntl and stood 
wheie they were placed. While the men were employed in discharging 
them, by the will of God Almighty, one shell full of gun-powder .struck 
on the gate of the fort and broke, and came and fell where a great 
numbei of other shells were placed. Those which were loaded all began 
to explode. Sheikh Halil, Sheikh Nizam, and other learned men, and 
most of the others escaped and were not burnt ; but they brought out 
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Slier Sliuh partially burnt. A young princess who was standing by the 
rockehs was burnt to death. 

‘When Shcr Shah was carried into his tent, all his nobles assembled 
in clarhdr ; and he sent for Tsa Khan Hajib and Masnad Khan Kalkapui, 
the son-in-law of Tsa Khan and the paternal uncle of the author (Abbas 
Khan), to come into his tent, and ordered them to take the fort while 
he was yet alive. When Tsa Khan came out and told the chiefs that it 
was Slier Shah’s order that they should attack on every side and capture 
the fort, men came and swarmed out instantly on every side like ants and 
locusts ; and by the time of afternoon prayers captured the fort, putting 
everyone to the sword, and sending all the infidels to hell. About the 
hour of evening prayers, the intelligence of the victory reached Shcr Shiih, 
and marks of joy and pleasure appeared on Ins coiiiitciiance. 

<()„ the lOth Rnbi-ul ozvwd, 952 A. H. (22nd May, 1545 A. D ) Slier 

Shah went from the hostel of this world to rest m the maiision ot liappi- 

"s andasaiidedpiuvce to the lofty 

heavens ; the date was discoveicfl in tlic words as atash mind, he died 

from fire.’ ' , . , . T.r-i; 

It is not certain whether Shcr Shfih’s body was buried at Kalinjar, 

or removed to the grand mausoleum erected by himself 
home of his greatness.^ He had reigned for six months as King of Benga 
and Jaunpur, and for five years as the Emperor of Hindustan. He migli 
have been sixty years of age at the time of his death. “Thus passed away 
in the mid-career of victory and beneficent activity 

statesman, with whom there appeared for the perseculEd Hindus the daw 

of that era of toleration, justice, and equality of political rights, wnci 

broadened into dazzling noon on the accession of Akbar. “ ^ 

C. SHER SHAH’S CAPACITY ' 

Shcr Shah was, according to all estimates, a man of varied talents 
and extraordinary genius. It would not be untair 
Introduction compare him with Henry VII in his dealings with 
llie feudal nobility ; with Frederick William I-Prussia’s greatest 'internal 

king’-in the care he bestowed upon both military organisation and civd 

administration ; with Kautalya and Machiavclli m his practical outlook 
and political principles ; and Aioka in liis benevolent intentions and 
solicitude for the welfare of all classes of his subjects. In fact he was a 
combination of Babur and Frederick the Great of Prussia. Erskine says^ 
“Shcr Shah was one of the most extraordinary men whose name appears 
in the history of India. His character has been represented m very 


1 Qanungo, op. erV., p. 343, 

2 ?6M,,p. 343. 
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diflerent lights by different authors. As he was long the grand enemy of the 
house of TimQr, whom for a time he drove out of India, by their partisans 
he has been drawn in very unfavourable colours.' Hut the evidence of 
iess prejudiced writers, and of facts, mu.st restore to him the l)igh praise 
and honourable distinction that, with all the imperfections rtf his character, 
are justly his due,”“ 

Slier Shah’s life, whose principal events \vc hu\c b( icily narrated. i,s 
the he.st cominenlary on his character Unit any one 
^“^ha^rcter undoitbicd gcnsus, ihc 

outstanding qinality that explains his ‘-uccess is his 
capacity for incessant activity. “For.” .said he, “it hclinvcs the great to 
be always active, and they should not consider, on account of lire great¬ 
ness of their dignity and loftiness of their rank, the allair s and Inisincss of 
the kingdom, small or petty,’*" The incenlbc to this was. no doubt, liis 
great ambition , but it was an ambition conceived by his national patriotism 
engendered by his early studies and e,xperienec. When his father's unfair 
treatment drove him to JaunpOr, he utilised lire lime in studying historyy 
philosophy, and the biographies of ancient kings. '.Subsequently,* Abbas 
Khan informs us, ‘wlicnever during his reign, learned men came to ask him 
for a maintenance, he used to ask them about the //u.v/rm-f ffhulia. and he 
still retained his liking for books of history and the lives of ancient kings.’ 
When he was appointed to the adminkstralion of his fatlier’.s /dgo v, he ear- 
ried with him a high but modest sense of duty. “To please you 1 accept the 
management of the two districts. I will not fail to do rny duty to the best 
of my power-1 shall devote my.self to increase the pro.sperily of the 


revival of ^ be represents as a 

of his dynasty! andllre snoken’orr^^^ remained aficr the downfiill 

sovereigns, as original conceniions^ ‘""bur, along sviih many oihurs olTormcr 

PP. 457-58, ® conceptions of Ins masier Akbar. l lphinsione. <>i>. di., 

SherShmi'ILTh?^^^^ 'be d.uly routine of 

never allowed^lhrnsdf lo^KlIe^buiRdinu, and 

and said Iris prayers. Afterwards he cniler in 1 k ^ v '' b"'"<cd Itis ablutions, 

the occiirrences of the day For managers m leport all 

affairs of the country or on the business or dw- reading uf reports on the 

which he gave were reduced to wdt nn Id cstablishmeuis. Tl« orders 
need of further discussion Thus he rem’ui.iyr*' ’’“'■'‘i ” upon ; there wins no 

was time for prayers, he performed his dewwinnf " "'‘"'"'"K urrived. When it 
through all the forms of <--""K'cguiion. and weni 

made inquiries as to the horses broiiLdii'*in^«,’?nobles and .sofdier.s, and 
made a personal Inspection of his forces ^{nd seulpfi uf bhen be went out and 

by word of month until alt was arran^r w f^^ allowances of each individual 
audited accounts, Petitions were7eceived to many other affairs and 

he himself dictated them in Persian and replies were .sent; 

p™ Who 
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districts, and that depends on a just administration ; for it has been said 
by the learned. . . His tenure as jaglrdiir, short though it was, revealed 
his practical genius, as well a.s his great love for the welfare of the people 
entrusted to his care,—particularly the peasants. He always liked the 
company of the religious and the learned. Abbas Khan tells us, he never 
breakfasted except in the company of the tifama, Butin moments of action, 
he was his own best counsel. After the Raisin expedition, he consulted 
his nobles of note, and the wise among his courtiers, and they said, ‘It is 
incumbent on the powerful and fortunate to root out this innovating 
(Shia) schism from the Dckhin’ ; but Sher Shah replied, “What you have 
said is most right and proper, but it has come into my mind. . . .until I 
have cleansed the country from the existing contamination of the unbe¬ 
lievers (Hindus), I will not go into any other country. First I will root out 
that accursed infidel Maklco. ..‘The chiefs and nobles assented, and so 
it was settled.’ But Sher Slulh’s whole administration is a refutation of 
the implication of religious bigotry against the Hindus, contained in this 
representation of him by our historian. The expedition against Maldeo 
was undoubtedly political ; it was to give the Rajput a taste of his power, 
and to prevent any possibility of his harbouring the Mughal, as Maldeo 
had been inclined to do. 

Instances may be multiplied to illustrate the other aspects of Sher 
Shfih’s character. His unique sense ofjustice,. for instance, was a part of 
the man himself that determined the character of his administration. But 


this will be illu.stratcd later. He was above all, and essentially, a man of 
destiny who had faith in himself and faith in God who seemed to have 
marked him out for the success he achieved. After the final discomfiture 
and dispersal of the enemy, he returned to the Imperial tents, dismounted 
in the hall of audience, and humbly prostrated himself in prayer to the 
Giver of all Victory. 

Genius has been defined as a happy mixture of luck, audacity, and 

infinite capacity to take pains, However this may 
(b) Military Genius . ... . . , . 

be. It is particularly true with regard to military 
achievement. Successful generalship, as Huinayun’s failures had amply 
demonstrated, required many other qualities besides personal courage. 
Above everything else it requires shrewd insight into human nature, 
resourcefulness, and a clear grasp of the real in a very mundane sense. 
The uniform success of Sher Shah showed the presence in him of all these 
ingredients. By way of illustration, we might recall here a few instances. 

(i) The resolute manner in which he brought under control the 
recalcitrant zamlndcirs on his father’s estates was the first evidence he gave , 
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of his consummate ability to restore order in those troubled times, ‘There 
were some zatninddrs who had committed all sorts of olTciiees, siicli as 
theft and highway robbery, and refusing to pay revenue, never came to the 

governor’s presence, but were insolent from confidence in their numbers. 

Although these were often warned, they took no heed, I arid tollecled 
his forces, and commanded that every one of his villagers who had a horse 
should come riding upon it, and that he who had not a horse should 
come on fool. And he took with him half his own soldiers, and the other 
half he employed in collecting revenue and other local duties. 

‘Although the rebels humbled themselves in every way, and olfered 
to pay a large sum of money, yet Farid Khan would not accept the money, 
but said to bis men “This is the way of these rebels ; lirst they light 
and oppose their ruler ; if they find him weak, they persist in their rebelli¬ 
ousness ; hut if they sec that he is strong, they come to him deceilfully, 
and humble themselves, and agree to pay a sum of money, and so they 
persuade their ruler to leave llicm alone ; but as scum as they lind an 
opportunity, they return to their evil ways.” 

‘When the other rebels heard of the death, imprisonment, and ruin 
of these, they listened to wisdom, repented of their contumacy, and 
abstained from theft and robbery.’ ^ 

(ii) A second m.slance where Shcr Shlih showed his abililie.s as a 
general was when he fought the forces of llengal. IhrrdiTm Khiin, the 
Bengali general commanded vastly superior numbers and possessed, besides 
many elephants, a park of artillery. But, Shcr Khan who was a bcticr 
commander made up for all these by his skill and resourcefulness. After a 
few. days’skirmishing, he called together his men and said “I have for 
some time abstained from meeting the Bengalis in the open field, and have 
kept myself sheltered under entrenchments lest our nieir .should he dis¬ 
couraged by the large numbers of the enemy. Now I am convinced tliat 
the Bengalis are much inferior to the Afghans in war. . . .1 will now engage 
in open battle, for without a general engagement we cannot destroy and 
•disperse our enemies. Praise be to God, whenever such iiu engagement 
occurs between Afghans and Bengalis, the Afglulns must prevail. It is 
impossible that the Bengalis can stand against them. At present this is 
my purpose, To-morrow morning, if you concur witii me, Imping in the 
mercy of the protector, and on this text—‘By God’s command the lesser 
number overcomes the greater,’ I will engage the enemy in open battle, 
for it behoves us not to delay or be backward in this matter, as reinforce- 
■ merrts will soon reach them.'’ The Afghans replied : ‘‘That which your 
noble mind has determined is extremely right.” 
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The stralcgy by which he won the battle has already been desevi- 
bed ; it was similar to that employed by William the Conqueror in the 
battle of Senlac, and the result identical. 

(iii) The manoeuvres by which Slier Shfili encompassed the ruin of 
Humayun were masterpieces of military strategy. For details the reader 
is referred to the descriptions of the battles of Chausa and Bilgram, given 
clscvvlicre in this book. Although there was a uniformity in the tactics 
employed by Slier Shah on both the occasions, Humayun was too dull to 
profit by e.xpcricnce. 

(iv) To economise in his men, and not to waste them in avoidable 
encounters was with Shcr Shfih a constant principle. This often led him 
to attain his ends through means too open to moral censure. The acquisi¬ 
tion of Chunar, Rohtas, and Raisin are examples of treacherous conduct— 
though not infrequent in that Machiavellian age—which cast a deep shadow 
on Shcr Slnlh's otherwise fair reputation. His ruse of the forged letters 
in the ca.se of Maldco is of a piece with this unscrupulous behaviour, that 
sometimes passes in the name of political adroitness, Nevertheless, these 
actions .seem to have originated chiefly from Slier Shah’s extreme reluc¬ 
tance to shed the blood of his own men needlessly. No wonder, therefore, 
that his men put their utmost trust in him. He inspired confidence in his 
soldiers by repeatedly telling them that ‘the Mughals are not superior to 
the Afghans in battle or single combat; but the Afghans have let the 
Empire of Hind slip from their hands on account of their inleinal dissen¬ 
sions,’ His successive triumphs must have convinced them that he was 
right. He made it appear to the Afghans that his was a national cause , 
and those whom he could not otherwise induce, he compelled by cons¬ 
cription, ‘Many of them,’ Abbas Khan says, ‘who had assumed the garb 
of religious mendicants, on account of their iiiisfortuiies, he relieVed and 
enlisted as soldiers ; and some who refused to enlist, and preferred a 
life of mendicancy, he put to death, and declared he would kill eveiy 
Afghan wlio refused to be a soldier. He was very careful of his Afghans 
in action, that their lives might not be uselessly sacrificed. When the 
Afghans heard that Shcr Khan was eagerly patronising their race, the]. 

entered into his service from all directions.’ 

Prof. Qantingo writes : “He was one of the most humane con¬ 
querors, . . .In spite of his severity, no general was more beloved of his 
soldiers. His personal magnetism was great, which animated his soldiers 
and made them cheerfully perform their onerous duties. After a hard 
day’s march the soldiers were not eullowed to rest before throwing up 
, redoubts round their encampment, They implicitly submitted to .qll 
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hardships, not as the slaves of an Oriental despot but as the comrades of 
an adored commander. . . .Originality and boldness of plan, rapidity of 
movement, and an eye for strategic situations characterised Shcr Shah’s 
campaigns. He was averse to unnecessary bloodshed and cruelty, and 
had no passion for light. He had above all, a heart which soldiers and 
statesmen often lack. He could feel for the misfortune of his enemy : 
we are told that tears burst out of his eyes when the Mughal queen with 
a multitude of ladies came out of the camp and stood suppliant before 
him (after, Humayun’s defeat at Chausa).”^ 

Prof. Qanungo has described Sher Shah as “the greatest administra¬ 
tive and military genius among the Afghans”.^ A 
(c) Administrative cai-gfL,! examination' of the administrative system 
that he established within his dominions and its 
abiding effects, in an otherwise chaotic age, would go to show that there 
is little exaggeration in the use of this superlative. Those who plead want 
of time in the case of Babur will find in Shcr Slnih’s constriicLive achieve¬ 
ment a convincing refutation of their apology for Babur’s lack of adminis¬ 
trative genius. Abu-1 Fazl’s observation that he introduced some of the 
many plans of Aliiii-d din Khilji of which he had Iieard ‘as they are 
detailed in the Tdrikli-i-FirdzsImhi, does scant justice to Sher Shah’s politi¬ 
cal originalityBut more than any detail of civil or military organisation 
which he might have borrowed from earlier kings, the spirit that informed 
his marvellous regime forms the basis of his enduring fame. Crooke’s 
estimate in this respect is therefore nearer the mark : “He was the first 
Musalman ruler,” he says, “who studied the good of his people. He had 
the genius to see that the government must be popularised, that the king 
must govern for the benefit of his subjects, that the Hindus nuust be con- 
ciliated'by a policy of justice and toleration, that the land revenue must be 
settled on an equitable basis, that material development of the coiuUry 
must be encouraged. . , .All this and more Akbar slrove to do later on. . . 
Shei Shall relaxed the oppressive Muhammadan law code and provided 
for the administration of justice. That he introduced such extensive 
reforms in his short reign of five years is a wonderful proof of his execu¬ 
tive ability. ‘No government, not even the BritLsh, has shown so much 

wisdom as this Pathan,’ as Keene says.”’^ 

^ Qanungo, op. cit-, pp, 411-14. 

pp, 55-51. P' A'so read Jaffar, op. cit., pp. 56-66 ; and C. II. /., IV, 

^ Memoirs of the Races of the N. W. Province, II, p. 97 ; cried by Qanungo. 
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For an elaborate treatment of Slier Shah’s administration the reader 
is directed to Prof. Qanungo’s exhaustive study (Slier Shah, Chapter xii, 
pp. 346-406). Here we subjoin an abstract of the concluding portion of 
the Tankh-i-Sher Sheihf of Abbiis Khan SarwanI, with critical observations 


wherever necessary 

'“When fortune gave into the hands of Sher Shah the bridle of 
power, he made certain laws, both from his own 
Prologue ideas and by extracting them from the works of the 
learned, and the kingdom of Hind fell under his 
dominion for securing relief from tyranny, and for the repression of crime 
and villainy ; for maintaining the prosperity of his realms, the safety of the 
highways, and the comfort of merchants and troops. “Crime and vio¬ 
lence,” he said, “prevent the development of prosperity. It behoves kings 
to be grateful for the favour that the Lord has made His people subject to 
them, and', therefore, not to disobey the commandments of God. 


‘Slier Shah attended to every business concerning the administration 
of the kingdom and the revenues, whether great or 
Personal Attention small, in his own person. So he divided both day 
and night into portions for each separate business 
and sulfered no idleness to find its way to him. “For,” said he, “it be¬ 
hoves the great to be always active, and they should not consider, on 
account of the greatness of their own dignity and loftiness of their own 
rank, the affairs and business of the kingdom, small or jietty, and niust 
place no undue reliance on their ministers. . . .The corruption of ministers 
of contemporary princes was the means of my acquiring the worldly king- 
dom I possess, A king should not have corrupt vakils or wazi^s \ for a 
receiver of bribes is dependent on the giver of bribes ; and one who is de- 
pendent is unfit for the office of wazir, for he is _ an interested personage ; 
and to an interested person loyalty and truth in the administration of the 


kingdom are lost.” 

‘Sher Shah was adorned with the jevyel of justice, and he often-times 
remarked i Justice is the vxost excellent of religious rites, 
Administration of j'f approved alike by the kings of inf dels and of the 

Justice 

‘When the young shoot of Sher Shah’s prosperity came into bearing, 
he always ascertained the exact truth regarding the oppressed, and 
suitors for justice ; and he never favoured the oppressors, a though they 
might be his near relations, his dear sons.^ his renowned nobles, or of Ins 


1 Erskine gives the following anecdote to illustrate Sher Shah’s impartial ad- 

mhiistradon of justice,jM ,, the'streets 

One clay nis eiaesi !>oi , disrepair, observed the wife 

of Agra, )" j ’and bathing. Struck with her beauty, he fixed his eyes upon 

of a and passed on. The woman, being thus treated as a wanton, 

her, threw her a (;?««). ana passeoOT husband, when 

teeling her hemour wou , nreat difficulty in preventing her intention. He went 
infonned of the incident, | among other suitors, preferred his complaint, 

straight to the levee of Sher Shah, °p^„o,^,nced judgment ordering the law 

The King, having investigated the circumstances, p o J elephant, should 

of retaliation to be enforced; and tha the ^lopkeep^^ v 

in his turn throw blda to the prmce s w fe, when ™dress^ed^.ind^preparing 
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own tribe^ ; and he never showed any delay or lenity in punishing oppres¬ 
sors. He appointed courts of justice in every place.” 

‘He strictly impressed on the amils and governors, that il a theft or 
robbery occurred within their limits, and the perpetrators were not dis¬ 
covered, then they should arrest the nmqaddams of the surrounding villages, 
and compel them to make it good ; hut if the produced the 

offenders, or pointed out their haunts, the thieves and highway robbers 
themselves were punished with the penalties laid down in the holy law. 
And if murders should occur, and the murderers were not discovered, the 
dinils were enjoind to seize the muqaddams, as detailed above, and iuipri.son 
them and give them a period within which to declare the murderers. 
If they produced the murderer, or pointed out where he lived, they were 
to let ths muqaddain go, and put the murderer to dcatli ; but if the imiqad- 
dams of a village where the murder had occurred could not do this they 
were themselves put to death ; for it lias been generally ascertained that 
theft and highway robberies can only take place by the connivance of 
these headmen. . . .If a muqaddam harbours thieves and robbers unknown 
to the governor, it is fit he should be punished, or even Ije put to death, 
that it may be warning to others to abstain from similar acts.’ 


Collection of 
Revenue 


The rules for the collection of revenue from the 
people and for the prosperity of the kingdom, were 
after this wise :— 


‘There was in every/wr^nna, one «mh-, one God-fearing siqdhi' one 
treasurer, one karkttn to write Hindi, and one to write Persian'’ ; and he 
ordered his governors to measure the land every liarvcst, to collect Llie 
revenue according to the measurement, and in proportion to the produce, 
giving one share to the cultivator, and half share to the muqaddam ; and 
fixing the assessment with regard to the kind of grain, in order that tlic 
muqaddams and tlic chaudhans and amils should not oppress the cultivators, 
who are the support of the prosperity of the kingdom.’ 


‘Before his time it was not the custom to measure the land, but there 


peasant ; that it should not be said that a man, because his son, could injure a subject 
whom he was bound to protect. The complainanl, in delight, withdrew his complaint, 
saying that now that he had gained his right, his character was restored and he was 
satisfied ; and, at his entrealy, the matter was ended.’—Erskine, op. cit., ][, pp. 444 . 4 s 
1 SeeE. &D„ op. cif., IV, pp. 425-32, 

s Criminal justice was administered by the and revenue disputes 

settled by the Chief Mimsif No historian tells us, .says Qanungo, anything about the 
appointment of the iiiir-i-oda/s or the gcl:i.s for trying civil cases rctiuiring the knowledge 
of Muslim eanon-law. In an anecdote of the Tarikh-i-Dc'iudi (MS, p. 204), we find the 
only allusion to m/V-i-ndo/and <7i7a/, This was uiuloubtedly a continualion of an old 
instilution. developed by Sultan Sikandar Lodi.—5/jt'r idiofi, p. 309, 

3 Thepargodo was the administrative unit—the .smalic.st lliat ho could find 
without destroying the autonomous village cominunilies, ('I'hc use of this term is a bit 
confusing, it has been used in Abbas Khan’s narrative, as we have seen, to signify a 
district. At other places, it is also used for a village,) 

^mfrrzwf/ianddw//—arealluseclfdrthesainc olTicial, He was a civil ollicc]' 
whose duties were the assessment and collection of revenue, and to act as an umpire, 
between the Slate and the individual. 

_ The S'/grfdr was a_soldier, and military or police offleer, He was to execute 
Jarmans, to assist the annas in revenile collection, if necessary, and to maintain the King's 
peace generally. 

For fuller details see Ibid,, pp. 352-53. 
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was a qanungo lor every paigana, from whom was ascertained the present 
past, and prolatblc future state of the pargana} ’ 

'In twery wA«r he appointed a chief and a Chief 

Muiisif {Munsif-i-nnmiftw), that they _niight watch over the conduct of 
both amils- and the people ; that the anils should not oppress or injure 
tlie jteoplc, or embezzle the K.iut^ s revenue j and if any quarrel arose 
among the iirnils, regarding the boundaries of the parganas, they were to 
settle that no confusion might find its way amongst the King’s affairs. 

‘If the. people, from any lawlessness or rebellious spirit, created a 
disturbance regarding the collcclioa of the revenue, they were so to 
eradicate and destroy them with punishment and chastisement that their 
wickedness and rebellion should not be spread to others.’^ 

Every year, or second year, he changed his mils, and sent new ones. 

Transfer of Oflicers examined much, and accurately 

ascertained that there is no such income and advan- . 
tage in other em]rloyiuerits as the government of a district. Therefore, I 
send my good old experienced loyal servants to take charge of districts, 
that the salaries, juoiits, and advantages, may accrue to them in preference 
to others ; and after two years I change them, and send other servants 
like them, that they also may prosper, and that under my rule all my old 
servants may enjoy these profits and advantages, and that-the gate of 
comfort and ea.se may be opened to them.” 

As with the civil so with the military, he observed this rule of 

* The earlier Muslim rulers of Delhi considered themselves as proprietors of 
the soil, and as such, entitled to the whole produce of the land, leaving only just enough 
for the maintenance of the peasant. There was no fixity of the State demand ; the re¬ 
venue was generally assessed hi the gross by guess or computation. Ala-ud-din Khalji 
first devised the scheme of /rtrfi (survey and assessment). He demanded‘half of the 
produce of the land without any diminution’—(E. & D., op. cit., Ill, p. 182). The licence 
of the Muslim .soldiery and the exaction of the Hindu miiqacMams, were the bane of the 
peasants. The fief-holders and the soldier-lords wielded almost absolute political autho¬ 
rity over tlieir tenants. 

Under Sher Shall, lands were surveyed under an uniform system of mensuration. 
He ordered the use of tiie saz-Slkanlan (32 digits). The land was measured by rope,— 
for which later on Akbar substituted the bamboo,—into bigha. The terms bigha and 
jofib were interchangeable ; one jarib or bigha consisted of 3,600sq. gaz. — {Ain. II, p. 62). 
The holding of every rayat was separately measured and 1/4 of the expected produce 
was assessed as the go\’ernmeiit revenue. As the custom under previous Sultans, the 
cultivator was given the choice of payment either in kind or cash, preference being 
given to the latter. A kabtiliyat or agreement, containing a short account of the rayai's 
holding, and the amount to be paid by him to government, was taken by the amin from 
every individual rayat, duly signed and attested ; and he gave in return rspatta or title- 
deed (0 the rayat, with a record of the State demand. 

“Sher Shrill regarded the interests of the ruler and the rayat, as identical. ‘If 
a little favour is shown to the rayat, the ruler benefits by it.’ His general instruction to 
tbe revenue oflicers was—‘Be lenient at the time of assessment, but show no mercy at the 
time of collection:’ His revenue system, popularly known as Todar Mai's bandobast, 
obtained in Northern fiKliii throughout the Mughal period, and in all its essential fea¬ 
tures has survived in British India under the name of the rayatwari-settlement, admired 
so enthusiastically by the Anglo-Indian administrators.”—Qanungo, op. cit., pp. 370-79- 

2 The duties of the Chief Siqddr resembled those of the Faujdar under the 
Mughals, and discharged functions as under Sikandar Lodi. Though a military noble, 
with a police force of 2,000 to 5,000 troops under him, he was essentially a civil officer 
like a modern magistrate. 

The word mwi.ri/means ‘doer of justice’ ; the Chief Mimsif-sesmS _ to have also 
acted as a circuit-judge for trying civil suits, and redressing the grievances of the 
peasants and muqaddams at the hands pargana officials.—(76W., pp. 354-57.) 
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equidistribmion of profits and of labour, Abblis Khan writes : ‘And in 
every place where it served his interests, he kept garrisons. After a time 
he used to send for the forces which had enjoyed ease and comfort on 
thsh'jaglrs, and to send away in their stead the chiefs who had undergone 
labour and hardships with the victorious army.’ 

‘His whole army was beyond all limit or numbering, and it increased 
everyday. The rule regarding the army for guard- 
Militax-y Organisation ing the kingdom from the disturbances of rebels, 
and to keep down and repress contumacious and 
rebellious zamlndras, so that no one should think the kingdom undefended 
and therefore attempt to conquer it, was as follows :—■ ‘ 


'Sher Shah always kept 150,000 horses, and 25,000 footmen, either 
armed with match-locks or bows, present with him, and on some expedi¬ 
tions took even more with him. There were also 5,000 elephants in his 
elephant-sheds. And in every place where it served his interests he kept 
garrisons , e g., in the fort of Gwalior he kept a force to which were attach¬ 
ed 1,000 match-lock men. In Bayana he kept a division, besides a garrison 
of 500 match-locks t in Rantambhor another division besides 1,600 match¬ 
lock men ; in the fort of Ghitor, 3,000 match-lock men ; in the fort of 
ShadmSbad or Mandu was stationed Suja’at Khan with 10,000 horses and 
7,000 match-locks. He had his in Hindia and Malwa. In the fort 
of Raisin a force_was stationed together with 1,000 artillery men ; and in 
the fort of Ghunar, another force also with 1,000 match-lock men ; and in 
the fort of Rohtas, near BihSr, he kept Ikhtiylir Khan Panni, with 10 000 
match-lock men i and Sher Shah kept treasures witlmut number ofreckon- 
ing m that fort... (Similarly, at Nagor, Jodhpur, Ajmer, Lucknow, Kiilpi, 
etc.). The kingdom of Bengal he divided into parts, and made K5zl 
Fazilat Amir of that whole kingdom.’ 


Prof. Qanungo observes that to Sultan Alfi-ud-dln Khiljl belongs the 
credit of oiganising the Indian army on u new model. He created an army 
recruited directly by the central government, paid in cash from the State 
tieasuiy, officered by nobles of the Sultan’s own choice, while corruption 
was checked by the dagh (branding) system. The armies of the Lodls 
were of the clannish feudal type, consisting of the quotas of various tribal 
chiefs enjoyingyagjw for service. Sher Shah revived the system of Ala-ud- 
dm Khilji and transformed the army into a truly Imperial institution. The 
soldier obeyed his immediate commanding officer, not as his personal chief, 
but as the Emperor’s servant. The Emperor combined in himself the func¬ 
tions of the Commander-in-Chief and IhePay-Master-Gcncral.i.. In order 
to take away from the military character of the administration, Sher Shiih 
took care that in normal times of peace, the military should remain in the 
background, only as the support of the civil authortiy.a 

Among the rules which Sher Shah promulgated, is the branding of 

Branding of Horses he said he ordered it on this account 

that the rights of the chiefs and soldiers might be 

1 Qanungo, op. cit., pp, 361-63. 

2 Ibid., p, 353. 
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distinct, and that the chiefs might not be able to defraud the soldiers of 
their rights ; and that everyone should maintain soldiers according to his 
rank {maiixal)) and not vary his numbers. “For,” said he, “in the time of 
Sultan Ibraluni, and afterwards, I observed that many base nobles were 
guilty ol traud and lalsehood, who at the time their monthly salary was 
assigned to them, had a number of soldiers but when they had got posses¬ 
sion of their j'dgirs, they dismissed the greater number of their men without 
payment, and only kept a Few men for indispensable duties, and did not 
even pay them in full. Nor did they regard the injury to their master’s 
interests, of the ingratitude of their own conduct; and when their lord 
ordered a review or assembly of their forces, they brought strange men and 
horses, and mustered them, but the money they put intotheirown treasuries. 
In time of war they would be defeated from paucity of numbers; but they 
kept the money, and when their master’s affairs became critical and dis¬ 
ordered, they, equipping themselves with this very money, took service 
elsewhere ; so, from the ruin of their master’s fortunes, they suffered no 
loss. When I had the good fortune to gain power, I was on my guard 
against the deceit and fraud of both soldiers and chiefs, and ordered the 
horses to be branded, in order to block up the road against these tricks and 
frauds, so that the chiefs could not entertain strangers to fill up their ranks.” 
Shcr Shah’s custom was this that he would not pay their salary unless the 
horses were branded, and he carried it to such an extent that he would not 
give anything to the sweepers and women-servants about the palace without 
a brand, and they wrote out descriptive rolls of the men and horses and 
brought them before him, and he himself compared the rolls when he fixed 
the monthly salaries and then he had the horses branded in his presence. 

For the convenience in travelling of poor travellers on every road at 
a distance of two /cos, he made a sarai ; and one 
Roads and Sarais sarais he made from the fort which he 

built in the Punjab, to the city of Siinargaon, which is situated in the 
kingdom of Bengal, on the shore of the ocean. Aiiother road he made 
from the city of Agra to Jodhpur and Cliitor, and one road with sarais 
from the city of Lahore to Multan. Altogether he built 1,700 sarais on 
various roads ; and in every sarai he built separate lodgings, both for 
Hindus and for Miisalmans, and at the gate of every sarai he placed pots 
full of water, that anyone might drink ; and in every sarai he settled 
Brahmans for the entertainment of Hindus, to provide hot and cold 
water, and beds and food, and grain for all their horses ; and it was a rule 
in these sarais, that whoever entered them received' provision suitable to 
his rank, and food and litter for his cattle from Government. 
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Villages were established all roiincl the .svrais. In the middle of every 
sami was a well and a nutsjid of burnt brick ; and he placed an i/ndm and 
a mucizzim in every wctsjiil, together with a custodian {shcihiici), and seve- 
ral watchmen ; and all these were maintained from the land near the mnii, 
On both sides of the highway Shcr Shah planted IViiit-bcaring trees, 
such as also gave much shade, that in the hot wind travellers might go 
along under the trees ; and if they should stop by the way, might rest and 
take repose. If they put at a sarai, they bound their horses under the trees.^ 
‘At every sarai were placed two horses for the news reporters. So 
there were 3,400 horses, in all the scirais together, 
always ready to bring intelligence everyday from 
every quarter. For the enforcement of the regulatioms which he had 
established for the protection of the people, Slier Slifih sent trusted spies 
with every force of his nobles, in order that, inquiring and secretly ascer¬ 
taining all circumstances relating to the nobles, their soldiers, and the 
people, they might relate them to him ; for the courtiers and ministers, for 
purposes of their own, do not report to the King the whole sttitc of tlic 
kingdom, lest any disorder or deficiency which may have found its way 
into the courts of justice should be corrected,’ 

In the days of Slier Shah and of Islam Shah, the nnnjcnldwiis used 
Merchants and to protect the limits of tlicir own villages lest any 
Travellers tiijgf gj, robber Of enoiiy might injure a traveller, 
and so be the means of his destruction and death. And he directed his 
governors and dmils to compeldhe people to treat merchants and travellers 
well in everyway, and not injure them at all ; and if a mcreluuit should 
die by the way, not to stretch out the hand of oppression and violence on 
his goods as if they were unowned; for Sheikh Nizam! (may God be merci¬ 
ful to him !) has said : “If a merchant should die in your country, it is 
perfidy to lay hands on his property.” 

‘Throughout his whole kingdom Sher Shfih levied customs on mer¬ 
chandise only in two places, viz., when it came froin Bengal, customs were 
levied at Gharri (Sikri gall) ; and when it came from tlic direction of 
Kliorasan, the customs were levied on the borders of the kingdom ; and 


\ “These roads and sarais," observes Qmuiiigo, “were as it were the arlcric-s of 
the Empire. They were lialiing stations for the constantly moving ollicials; some of 
them developed into centres of busy market-towns, where the peasant.s could profitably 
sell their agricultural produce and get in return little commodities of comfort... 

■ “The sarnw of Sher Shah were also the stations of Dak-ciiaiiki. He kept his 
finger on the pulse of the Empire by means of this institution..., This was the origin 
of the News Department under the Z>flrogo-i-df7A-c/(o«A'/appointed by the Mughals. It 
was first introduced by Sultan Ala-ud-din Khilji. (By means of Ibis') daily reports of 
prices and occurrences in [he pargatias of his dominion reached him everyday.”— (IbkI., 
pp, 391-95.) 
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again a second duty was levied at tJie place of sale. No one dared to 
levy other customs, either on the road or on the ferries, in town or village.^ 
Sher Shah, moreover, forbade his officials to purchase anything in the 
bazars except at the usual bazar rates and prices.’ 

One of the regulations Sher Shah made was this : That his victorious 

Protection of standards should cause no injury to the cultivation 
Cultivators of the people and when he marched he personally 
examined into the state of the cultivation, and stationed horsemen round 
to pi-event people from trespassing on anyone’s field. If he saw any man 
injuring a field, he would cut off his ears with his own hands, and hanging 
the corn (which he had plucked off) round his neck, would have him to be 
paraded through the camp. And if from the narrowness of the road, any 
cultivation was unavoidably destroyed, he-would send amirs, with a surve¬ 
yor, to measure the cultivation so destroyed, and give compensation in 
money to the cultivators. If he entered an enemy’s country, he did not 
enslave or plunder the peasantry of that country, nor destroy their culti¬ 
vation, “For,” said he, “the cultivators are blameless, they submit to 
those in power, and if I oppress them they will abandon their villages, and 
the country will be ruined and deserted, and it will be a long time before 
it again becomes prosperous.” 

‘His kitchen was very extensive, for several thousand horsemen and 
private followers, fed there ; and there was a 
general order, that if any soldier or religious 
personage, or any cultivator, should be in need of food, he skould feed 
at the King’s kitchen, and should not be allowed to famish.’ The daily 
cost of these meals was 500 gold pieces {asMrfis). Sher Shah often said ; 
“It is incumbent upon kings to give grants to imams ; for the prosperity 
of and populousness of the cities of Hind are dependent on the imams 
and holy men ; and the teachers and travellers, and the necessitous who 
cannot come to the King, will praise him, being supported by those who 
have gi'ants ; and the convenience of travellers and the poor is thereby 
secured, as well as the extension of learning, of skill and religion, for 
whoever wishes that God Almighty should make him great, should feed 
the tildmd and pious persons, that he may obtain honour in this world and 
felicity in the next,” 

“Sher Shah left the indelible impress of his personality,” writes 
Qanungo, “not only upon the useful but also on 
Buildings ornamental side of the imperial edifice. His 

1 “Slier Shah’s reconstruction of the tariff system revived the dwindling cora- 
mei'ce of Northern India.” — {fbUI., p. 386.) 
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noble Loinb at Sasarani still brings home to the mind of the beholder the 
grandeur of the Empire,—severe yet graceful; externally Muslim, but 
Hindu inside.”^ V. A. Smith observes : “The mausoleum of Sher Shall 
at Sasaram, built on a lofty plinth, in the midst of a lake, is one of the 
best designed and most beautiful buildings in India unequalled among 
the earlier buildings in the northern provinces for grandeur and dignity. 
Cunningham was half inclined to prefer it even to the Taj. The dome, 
although not equal in size to the Gol Gumbaz of Bijapur, is 13 ft. wider 
than that of the Agrii monument. Externally the architecture is wholly 
Muhammadan, but Hindu corbelling and horizontal architraves arc used 
in all the inner door-ways, as at Jaunpfir. The style may be described 
as intermediate between the austerity of the Tughlak buildings and the 
feminine grace of Shiili Jahan’s masterpiece.’'^ Havcll saw in it the per¬ 
sonality and character of Sher Slulh. “Thotigli forbidden by his creed 
to make himself a graven image, the Miisalman monarch took so much 
interest in the planning of his last resting-place, that unconsciously he 
gave it the impress of his own character, the builders formed it after his 
own image. 

“If my life lasts long enough,” .said Sher ShiTh, “I will build a fort 
in every sarkdr, on a suitable spot, which may in limes of trouble become 
a refuge for the oppressed and a check to the contumacious ; and I am 
making all the earthen-work .y«raw of brick that they may also serve for 
the protection and safety of the highway.” So he built the fort of Rohlas, 
on the road to Khorasan to hold in check Kashmir and the country of 
the Gakkars, about ffO kos from Lfihore, and fortified and .strengthened 
it exceedingly. There was never seen a place so fortified, and immense 
sums were expended upon the work. He called that fort little Rohtdx. 

‘The former capital city of Delhi was at a distance from the Jumna, 
and Sher Shah destroyed and rebuilt it, by the bank of the Jumna, and 
ordered two forts to be built in the city, with the strength of a mountain, 
and lofiier in height; the smaller fort for the goveniorks residence ; the 
other, the wall round the entire city, to protect it: and in tlie goi'crnor’s 
fort he built a jama masjid of .stone, in the ornamenling of which much 
gold, lapis lazuli and other precious articles were expended. But the 
fortifications round the city were not completed when Sher Shfili died. 

'He destroyed also the old city of Kanauj, the former capital of the • 
kings of India, and built a fort of burnt brick there ; and on the spot 
where he had gained his victory, he built a city, and called hSficr Siir. 

^ Ibid., p. 399. 

2 A History af_ Fine Art in Tnclia and Ceylon, pp. 405-06. 

History of Aryan Rule in India, p. 444. 
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I can find no satisfactory reason for the destruction of the old city, and 
the act was very rmpopiilar,’ writes Abbas Sarwani. 

‘From the day that Sher Shah was established on the throne, no 
man dared to breathe in opposition to him : nor 
Epilogue raise the standard of contumacy or 

rebellion against him ; nor was any heart-tormenting thorn produced in the 
garden of his kingdom, nor was there any of his nobles or soldiery, or a 
thief or a robber, who dai'ed to direct the eye of dishonesty to the pro¬ 
perty of another ; nor did any theft or robbery even occur within his 
dominions. Travellers, and wayfarers during the time of Sher Shah’s 
reign were relieved from the trouble of keeping watch ; nor did they fear 
to halt even in the midst of a desert ; and the zamndars, for fear lest any 
mischief should occur to the travellers, and that they should suffer, or be 
arrested on account of it, kept watch over them. And in the time of 
-Sher Shah’s rule, a decrepit old woman might place a basketful of gold 
ornaments on her head and go on a journey, and no thief or robber would 
come near her, for fear of the punishment which Sher Shiih inflicted. Such 
a shadow spread over the world, that a decrepit person feard not a Rustom. 
During his time all quarrelling, disputing, lighting, and turmoil, which 
is the nature of the Afghans, was altogether quieted and put a stop to, 
throughout the countries of Roll and of Hindustan. Sher Shah, in his 
wisdom and experience, was a second Haider. In a very short period, he 
gained the dominion of the country, and provided for the safety of the 
highways, the administration of the Government, and the happiness of the 
soldiery and people. God is a discemer of righteousness !’ 

So closes Abbas Khan Sarwani’s account of Sher Shah, It is well 
to close our study of the great Afghan with a few modern estimates 
of him. 

SOME MODERN ESTIMATES 

“Sher Shah showed brilliant capacity as an organiser, both in 
military and civil affairs. By dint of indefatigable 
E. B. Havell ji^idnstry and personal attention to the smallest 
details of administration, he restored law and order throughout Hindustan 
in the short space of five years. And no doubt the long-suffering, 
law-abiding ryot was grateful to the iron-handed Afghan for an interval 
of comparative peace, and for protection against indiscriminate plunder, 
though he might sometimes sigh for the golden days when even Sudras 
were Aryan free-men, and the laws of the village Assemblies were respected 
even by the King of kings and Supreme Lord of the Five Indies ”—{Aryan 
Rule in India ,pp. 441-42). 
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“He rose to the throne by his own talents, and showed himself 
worthy of the high elevation which he attained. 

William Erskinc intelligence, in sound sense and experience, in hi.s 
civil and financial arrangements, and in military skill, he is acknowledged 
to have been by far the most eminent of his nation, whoever ruled in 
India . , . Slier Shiili had more of the spirit of the legislator and guardian of 
his people than any prince before Akbar.”—{///,Wo/'j' of India, pp. 441,443.) 

“Slier Sliiili appears to have been a prince of consumniate prudence 
and ability. His ambition was always too .strong 

^ipWnstone for liis principles,.but towards his subjects, his 

measures were as benevolent in their intention as 
wise in their conduct. Notwithstanding his .sliorl reign, and constant ■ 
activity in the field, he broiiglit his territories into the highest order, and 
he introduced many improvements in his civil government.”-—(f/ic History 
of India, p, 357.) 

“His brief career was devoted to the establishment of the unity 
which he had long ago perceived to be the great 
H. G. Keene country. Though a devout Muslim, 

he never oppressed his Hindu subjects. His progresses were the cause 
of good to his people instead of being—as is too often the case in India— 

the occasions of devastation.It is a welcome task to take note of such 

things as a break in the long annals of rapine and slaughter, and we can 
do so without hesitation ; for the acts of Slier Sliiih arc attested by his 
enemies, writing when he was dead, and when his dynasty had passed 
away for ever.”— {History of India, 1, pp. 98-99, Rev. ed.) 

“Sher Shiili was something more than the capable leader of a horde 
of fierce Afghrins. He had a nice taste in architcc- 
V. A. Smith manifested especially in the noble mausoleum 

at Sasseram (Sahasriim) in Biliiir which he prepared for himself.He 

also displayed an aptitude for civil government and instituted reforms, 
which were based to some extent on the institutions of Ala-iid-diii Khiljl 

and were developed by Akbar.Ho reformed the coinage, issuing an 

abundance of silver money, excellciil in both fineness and execution. 
That is a good record for a stormy reign of five years. If Slier Shah 
had been spared he would have established his dyna.sty, and the ‘Great 
Muglials’ would not have appeared on the .stage of history.”—(V’/ic Oxford 
History of India, pp. 327-29.) 

“Few men have crowded more into the short space of live years 
than this able and conscientious man.”—(Edwardes 
and Garret, Mughal Ride in India, p. 18.) 


Hi Li O, Gill'l'et 
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In spite of the limitations which hampered a sixteenth century 
r , T, j in India, he brought to bear upon his task 

the intelligence, the ability, the devotion of the 
enlightened despots of the eighteenth century in Europe.”— Short 
History of Muslim Rule in India, p. 334.) 

“The accession of Slier Shah marked the beginning of that era of 
liberal Islam which lasted till the reaction of 
Kahlmcharan j.^ngazeb’s reigii. . . .Sher Shah may justly dispute 
with Akbar the claim of being the first who attemp¬ 
ted to build up an Indian nation.. .The work of Sher Shah’s.administrative 
genius did not perish with his dynasty, but lasted throughout the Mughal 
period with some inevitable changes due to the greater expansion of the 
empire. It forms the substratum of oiir present administrative system. The 
modern magistrate and collector of British India is the official successor of 
the Shiqdar-i-shiqdaran of Sher Shah, and the tahsJldcir that of the amil or amin 
, . .The revenue and currency systems which prevailed in India with very little 
modification down to the middle of the XIX century were not the achieve¬ 
ments of Akbar but of Sher Shah.”—(5'Aer Shah, pp. 347, 360, 415, 420.)^ 
“Slier Shah’s reign constituted an important test point in the annals 
of Indian coinage, not only its specific mint reforms, 
Sher Shah’s Coinage Correcting the progressive deteriorations 

of the previous kings, and as introducing these many reforms which the 
succeeding Mughals claimed as their own.”—(Thomas, Chronicles of the 
Pathdn Kings, p. 403.) 

“Slier Shah is entitled to the honour of establishing the reformed 
system of currency which lasted throughout the Mughal period, was main¬ 
tained by the East India Company down to 1835, and is the basis of the 
existing British currency. He finally abolished the inconvenient billon 
coinage of mixed metal, and struck well-executed pieces in gold, silver, and 
copper, to a fixed standard of both weight and fineness. His silver rupees, 
which weigh 180 grains, and contain 175 grains of .pure silver, being thus 
practically equal in value to the modern rupee, often have the Icing’s name 
in Nagar l characters in addition to the usual Arabic inscriptions.”— 
(V. A. Smith, Imperial Gazetteer of India, ii, pp. 145-46.) 

“His coins also illustrate the rapidity with which he conquered the 
countries settled under his rule. The land survey, construction of roads, 
and establishment of mint towns seem to follow almost in the wake of his 
conquering armies.”—(Qammgo, Sher Shah, p. 838.) 

I C/. Sri Ram Sharma, The Adminisiratire System of Sher Shah, I. H. Q., XII, 
4 (1936). . 
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D. SHER SHAH’S SUCCESSORS 

The genealogy at the commencement of this chapter gives the names 

“"‘L, '’‘■f-,”'' tt' I'rindpal 

Of Sher Shah ; but, apart from the first, namely Salim 
or Islam Shilh, hardly any interest attaches to the rest. For they were 
mere I'ivals fighting over the already broken bits of Sher Shah’s kingdom. 
They have little bearing on the history of the Mughal Empire except as 
revealing in detail the nature of the situation that enabled Humfiyun to 
recover his lost patrimony. Few text-books, dealing with tlie period 
mention even their names, but, the Siir Interregnum, although a mere 
episode in the history of the Mughals in India, .still has a value for us as 
containing in a nutshell, as it were, the same Ic.sson that is more elabora¬ 
tely illustrated by our principal theme. As Keene wrote, “It i.s the mis¬ 
fortune of absolute monarchy that the best rulers can never en.sure a 
worthy successor.” Sher Shiih’s .sovereignty was as.siimed by persons who 
were labouring under the usual trials of princes born for power which 
they had ' done nothing to acquire. Sher Shiih himself, as wc have seen 

more than once attributed the loss of Afghan dominion to their dis.sen’ 

stons. When the strong hand restraining them was removed, the old con- 

tentiotisness of the Afghan nobility sprang up again. The whole period 

of Salim’s reign was consumed in intrigues and fruitless quarrels ; and on 

his death, in November 15.54, his .son was murdered and a scene of con¬ 
fusion ensued. “The native Muslims fell into such a state of quarrelsome 

imbecility that the chief command fell into the hands of a Hindu chandler 
named Hemti.”^ 

(A) SALIM SHAH AND FlROZ SHAH 

Abdulla, author of Tarlkh-i-Daudi, writes 'It is related in the 
I. Salim Shah Sur Shahi, that when Sher Shfih rendered up his 

,, angel of death in Kfiliniar the 

nobles perceived that as Add Khan (Sher Shah’s eldest son) would be 

a head they dlrn'l T'" State required 

ad, they despatched a person to .summon .Talril Khan vvho was nearer 

id t 8-'andees was 

used to the throne near the fort of Kiilinjar, on the 15th of the month 

of miai'c?/, 952, A. H r25th Mnv Ka-; a tv v tt nrontn 

of Tsl'ini n .1 u ^ assumed the title 

Islam Shah, and tins verse was engraved on his seal : 

world, through the favour of the Almighty, hat! been remkrecl happy 

^ Keene, op. cit., I, p. 99 , 
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Since Islam Shah, the son of Shev Shah Siir, has become king.”^ 

‘After ascending the throne,’ contiiuies Abdulla, ‘and inquiring con¬ 
cerning the ordinances of Sher Shah, he left some as they were, and 
changed others to suit his own ideas.’ “He was an improver like his father,” 
observes Elphinstone, “but rather in public works than in laws.”^ Other 
writers look upon his regulations as “silly and nonsensical, devised chiefly 
with the object of reversing his father’s policy, and establishing a name 
for himself as a legislator. Islam Shah was desirous of showing the world 
that he also had ‘his own thunder’.”® But a statement of these reforms 
and enactments will speak for itself. Badaiinl, whose account is given 
below, says, ‘These rules were in force till the end of the reign of Salim 
Shah, and the compiler of this history {Tarlkh-i-Badaum) witnessed the 
scene above described, when he was of tender age, that is, in the year 955 

A. H., when he accompanied his maternal grandfather (may God extend 

His grace to him !) to the camp of Farid Taran, commander of 5,000 
horses which was then pitched in the district of Bajwara, a dependency of 
Bayana.’ 


‘Salim Shiih in the beginning of his reign issued orders that as the 

Sal'm SI ah’ of Sher Shah were two miles distant from one 

Regulations another, one of similar form should be built between 
them for the convenience of the public ; and that a 
mosque and a reservoir should be attached to them, and that vessels of 
water and of victuals, cooked and uncooked, should be always kept in 
readiness for the entertainment of Hindu, as well as Muhammadan travel¬ 
lers. In one of his orders he directed that all the madad-nia'sli and alms 
tenures in Hindustan which Sher SluTli had granted, and all the sarais 
which he had built and the gardens he had laid out, should not be aliena¬ 
ted, and that no change should be made in their limits. 

‘It was enacted that red tents should be in the exclusive use of the 
sovereign, He resumed and placed under immediate management of the 
State, the lands enjoyed by the troops, and established pecuniary payments 
in lieu, according to the rates fixed by Sher Shah. 

‘Circular orders were issued through the proper channels to every 
district, touching on matters religious, political, and fiscal, in all their 
most minute bearings, and containing rules and regulations, which 


1 His fort at Delhi is still called Salimgarh but on his coins he is Islam Shah. 
Ferishta writes, ‘Jalal Khan....as cended the throne,...taking the title of Zs/ont Shah, 
which by false pronunciation is called Salim Shah, hy which name he is more generally 
known.’—Briggs, II, pp. 126-27 ; E. & D., op. cit., Y, pp. 478-79, n. 1. 

^ Elphinstone, op, cit., p. 459, 

3 E. & D., op. cit., IV, p. 480 n. 2. According to Sir Wolseley Haig, Islam Shah 
had all the faults of the Afghans, from which Sher Shah was free. See C. H. I,, lY, p. 63, 
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concerned not only the army, but cultivators, merchants, and pei'sons of 
other professions, and which were to serve as guides to the oHieials of tlic 
State, whether they were in accordance with the Mithaimmihin law or not ■ a 
measure which obviated the necessity of referring any oftlio.se matters to 
Kdzfs and Muftis.' 

The real character of Salim ShiilTs administration is perhaps best 
represented by the author M ihe Turikh-i-Dmidi ■ 
Aciminj.stratioii Shiili, \viitcs Abdulhu ^Tcscmhlccl his ftiiher 

in his pomp and splendour, and in his desire for 
dominion and conquest. He possessed great power, tdiiliiy and good fortune 
and he had an immense number of horses and clcphanls. and a numerous 
artillery, together with a multitude of horses and foot soldiers beyond all 
calculation. On the day of his accession to the throne, he ordered two 
months’ pay to be distributed in ready money to the army : one month of 
this he gave them as a present ; the other as suhsistence money.' More¬ 
over, he resumed all the/V7g/r.y in the provinces of his gownimenl, and 
allowed their holders u stipend in money from his iiva.stiry instead'. Vo 

those who had received stipends during the reign of .Slier Shnii he* gave 

lands and pavgam,.^. During (he lime of Slier .Sinih, a place hid always 
been established in the royal camp for the disti ibuiinn of alms to the poor. 

Instead of thi.s, Islam Shfili directed that arrangcinetits for the giviiie of 
alms should be made at each of the sarais, and that iiulinent travellers 
shou d be supplied with whatever they needed, and that mcndicanls 
should receive a daily pittance, in order that they might he conlcnted and 

at peace He had, whilst Prince, 6.000 horsemen u iih him, and ho now 

promoted all of them : he made privates olViccrs, and oflicers nobles. 

lese legulations of Islam Shah cau.scdlho.sc of Slier .Shah to fall into 

isirse. ManyofSher Shah’s principal nobles were disgusted at what 

towards Islam Shah, He, m his turn, was likewhsc suspicious of these onn 
dees, and thus the relations which existed hetween the great ehiefs and the 
Isuig wete changed in their nature.^ 

Islam Shah wa.s a monarch of treacherous and vindictive di.sposilion, 

Revolts and V Secured power in l,is own hands, he 

Disturbances di.ssimulalecl loyalty to his elder brother, Adil Khan 

Pfevot«,a„,dc, i„ the stato, , „„ve cLarge of the 

m., pVsf-^oi'ilcr-balancetl by long arrears of pay later on, c.^., see 
' r/>id., IV, pp, 479,80, 
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your tUTiviiI, I have nothing to do but obey you, and attend to your 
orders.” (How like Aurangzlb later on !) His real object was to get rid 
of hi.s bi-other during the perfidious interview for which he soon sum¬ 
moned him. 

Add Khan proceeded to meet his brother after being doubly as¬ 
sured as to his safety. Islam Shah, intending treachery towards hi.s 
brother, had given directions that only two or three persons were to be 
allowed to ent_er die fort with Adil Khan. When they arrived at the gate 
of the fort of Agra, Islam Shrih’s men forbade their entry ; to this Adil 
Kliein’s people paid no attention, and a great number of them went in 
with ‘Add Khan!’ Ahmad Yadgar says, ‘five or six thousand of Add 
Khan’s men, armed with swords, forced their way into the fort, in defi- ^ 
ance pf all attempts to exclude them.^ 

Adil Khan was a man who loved ease and comfort. He was aware 
of the credit and cunning of Islam Shah. So he preferred to retire to the 
of Bayana, which was assigned to him. Even there he was not 
allowed to be at peace, Islam Shah made an attempt to secure his person. 
‘The latter however,’ says Ferishta, ‘having timely information of the 
design, fled to Mewitt, where Khawas Khan then resided, and acquainted 
that chief with tears in his eyes, of his brother’s baseness. Khawas Khan, 
whose honour was concerned, roused with indignation, seized GhSzi 
Mahally (Islam Shah’s agent), and went into open rebellion. Khawas 
Khan’s character was so high, that by writing letters to the nobles of the 
court, he gained many partisans, and accompanied by the prince Adil 

Khan, he marched towards Agra.(But) although his troops behaved 

with great bravery, he was overthrown by Salim Shah. After the action, 
the prince Adil Kh?Cn fled, in the first instance, to Patna ; but, soon after 
disappearing, was never again heard of; the insurgent chiefs were obliged 
to I'etreat among the Kumaon hills, but only for a time.^ 

After these events, Islam Shah became mistrustful of all his nobles, 
and took measures to overthrow them. He put some of them in prison 
and deprived others of all their possessions. He also placed his own 
nephew, Mahmud Khan, the son of Adil Khan under surveillance, and 
ruined, first Kutb Khan Siir, then Barmazid Sur, Jalal Kban Sur, and 
Zain Khan Niazi. He slew Jalal Khan Sur, as well as his brother, by 
binding them to the feet of an elephant, after which he caused the afore¬ 
said nobles to be placed on the elephant, and paraded through the camp. 
The hearts of the nobles of Slier Shah were filled with terror and conster¬ 
nation. After this he put many others to death, amongst whom was 
Khawas Khan, who bore the title of Masiiad All, who was impaled on some 
frivolous pretext, tie continued for a long time to distress the whole of 
his subjects, and to make God’s servants rniserable ; but towards the end 
of his reign he behaved towards the people with liberality and generosity.’“ 

1 Ibid., pp, 481-82. 

2 Briggs, II, pp. 129-31. 

a E. & D., op. cif., IV, p. 485. 
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What has been said should suffice to ilkistralc the eharaclcr of 
Salim SJifili’s reign. There were oilier rebcllioii.s 
Gonclusjon disturbances, principally of the Niazis under 

Azam Humayun, and the Gakkars under Sultan Adam Gakkar (wlio 
delivered Kamriln into the hands of Humayun). To the last, Salim Shfih 
was engaged in reducing these di.sordcrs. In the course of these troubled 
years, more than one attempt was made on his life. 'CcM-tain nobles desired 
to place Mubariz Khan, (who possessed the title of Adali) on the throne.”^ 
As the rebellious Niazis declared ; “No one ohtaim ci kingdom hy inheri¬ 
tance ; it belongs to whoever can gain it hy the .viwi’i/.”- Islam Shfih was 
informed of the treason of these people, and immediately endeavoured to 
assemble them in one place, and then punish them, The chiefs being 
warned of his intention, met together, and entered into an agreement not 
to present themselves at the darhdr all at once, but to go one by one. 
Islam Shah was day and night thinking and planning how he might best 
put them to death, But the decrees of Providence do nut change to suit 
human wishes and counsels, and he was suddenly taken ill and conlined 
to bed in the fort of Gwalior (which had been long his favourite residence) 
, , , ,He summoned (his wife) UibT Dai, and .said, “I have the reins .still in 
my hands, and have as yet lost nothing. If you desire your sou to reign 
after me, tell me to do it, and I will cause your brother Mubariz Khan 
to be removed.” On this Bibl Bfii began to weep. Islam Slifih said, “You 
know best!’’ And then suddenly as he was speaking he gave up the 
ghost in the twinkling of an eye, and departed to the nest world in the 
year 961 A. H. (November, 1554). Many of the troops who were not 
aware of the King’s illness, on receiving the unexpected intelligence of hi.s 
decease, were much pertiiibed and dislre.ssed, a.s it threw their affairs into 
confusion. His body was taken from Gwalior, and deposited at Sasarfim, 
near that of his father.''’ 


Ferishta narrates tire sequel thus :~‘Su]Im Slulli was succeeded by 

a. Firo^ShahSur 

wlio was placed on the tliroiie by the chiefs of the 
tribe of Stir at Gwalior, He bad not reigned tlirec days, when Mubariz 
Khan, the son. of Nizam Khan Stir (Slier Shali’s brother- - see Genealogy), 
at once the nephew of the late Shcr Shdh, and brother-in-law of Salim 
Shah, assassinated the young Prince, and a,sccnding the throne, assumed 
the title of Mahmud Shah Adil. . . .On tlic third day after the death of 
Salim Shah, Mubariz Khan, having entered the female apartments, slew 


^ Ibid., p, 496. 
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with his own hand the unhappy Prince, whom he dragged from the arms 
of his mother, Bibl Bfii, his own sister.’ When her husband had always 
insisted upon getting rid of her brother Mubariz Klian being too danger¬ 
ous for the Prince, she had always replied, “My brother is too fond of 
dissipation and pleasure to encumber himself with the load of anxiety 
which belongs to a King.’” But the decrees of Providence do not change 
to suit human wishes and counsels! 

Among the foj ces that created disturbance in the reign of Islam 
Shah, one deserves special and separate treatment; 

The Mahdi Episode it is with regard to a peculiar religious movement 
led by one Sheikh Alai. Its doctrines as well as the 
religious aspects of the reigns of the first two Stirs will be recalled with in¬ 
terest when we consider the subject of Akbar’s religious reforms. ‘Among 
the most extraordinary events of tliis reign,’ writes Ferishta, ‘is the insur¬ 
rection produced by Sheikh Alai.’ The story is as follows ; — 

‘The father of Sheikh Alai was Sheikh Hasan, who professed himself 
to be a holy man in the town of BaySna ; but he adopted opposite tenets 
to those of Sheikh Salim of Stkri. Sheikh Hasan dying was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Sheikh Alai, a person as remarkable for his ambition as 
for his learning. He imbibed the Mahdi or Mahdavl doctrines of Saiyid 
Muhammad Jaunpiiri, and with a considerable number of adherents, 
abandoning all worldly pursuits, gave himself up wholly to devotion, 
under the firm conviction of predestination, He preached dally with such 
persuasive eloquence, that many persons, becoming riveted to the spot, 
would not quit him, and abandoning their families became converts to 
his doctrines, and ranged themselves among the disciples of Saiyid 
Muhammad Jaunpui l, the founder of the sect; so that in some instances, 
men employed in agriculture or trade made vows to devote one-tenth 
of their receipts to charity and to religious purposes. Several instances 
happened where fathers abandoned their children, sons their fathers, 
husbands their wives, and wives their husbands, and devoted themselves 
to wor.ship and retirement from the world ; it being a principle among 
the sect to divide in common among their brethren all they possessed or 
received in charity. In cases where the members of the sect got nothing 
for two or three days, they have been known to fast, resigning themselves 
entirely to their fate without complaint. It was their practice to go 
armed, and in every instance where they saw any person doing what they 
considered contrary to the holy law, they warned him to abstain ; but if 
he persisted, they used to attack and put him or them to death. Many of 
the magistrates, themselves being MahdaviSi connived at these proceedings, 
and those who even did not approve, were afraid to check and to punish, 
them.’^ 

When Sheikh Alai went to Khawaspur, which is in the Jodhpur 
territory, Khawas Khan came to meet him, and joined him. ‘When Islam 
Shah heard of these events, he summoned him (Alai) to his presence. 
The Sheikh perceived that the King was attended by a select party of 
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his nobles ; nevertheless, he did not behave as it is becoming to do in tlie 
presence of royalty. He merely made the cii.slomary .salutation, at which 
the King was displeased. The courtiers were very wrath at his conduct, 
Mulla Abdulla Sultanpuri, who was entitled Maklidum-ul-MuIk, oppo.scd 
the doctrines of Sheikh Alai, and decreed tliat he should be imprisoned. 
Islam Shiih assembled a great number of the learned, and directed them 
to enquire into the matter. Sheikh Alai’s great eloquence enabled him 
to overcome all his opponents in argument. Islam Shah said, “O Sheikh, 
forsake this mode of procedure in order that I may appoint you Censor ui' 
Morals {Miihtasih) of all my dominions. Up to the present time, you have 
taken upon yourself to forbid without my authority ; henceforth you will 
do so with my consent. Sheikh Alai would not agree to this. When he 
was sent to Hindia, Bihar Khan Sarwiini joined him with all his troo]w. 
Islam Shah again summoned the Sheikh from Minciia, and this time order¬ 
ed a larger assembly of Mullas than the former to meet and invc.stigate 
his doctrines, Makhdum-ul-Mulk said, ‘•Thi.s man de.sires to rule the 
country, he wishes to attain the rank of Maluli, and the Mahdi is to rule 
the whole world, The entire army of His Majesty has taken part witli 
him; u is very likely that in a short time Ihis counlry will be much 
mjured,” Islam Shah, for the second time, sent Sheikh Alai into Bihar. 
There Sheikh Alai fell ill, When they brought him before Islam Shiili 
he was too weak to .speak. Islam Shah whispered in his car, and ud^ i.sed 
him to confess that he was not the Mt.hdr, in order (hat he might be par¬ 
doned ; but Sheikh Alai would not listen to what the King .said. His 
Majesty, losing all hopes of persuading him, ordered him to be scourged 
and he rendered up his soul to the angel of death at (lie ihird blow in 
tire year 956 A.H. (1549 A.D.) It is commonly reported that Sheikh 

Alauepeated a stanza 111 the presence of Islam Shah, and said, -If you 

orr.-M these actions, meditate on this verse 

of Sheikh Auhadu d-din Kirmani : 

‘I have one soul and a thou sand bodies. 

But both soul and bodies belong entirely to me, 

'It IS strange I have made inyselfanolher',"'- 

“The doctrine of the expected A/rt/n/q is based on cermin 

Ot the faith. The movement seems to have had its origin in Badakhslrin 
TheT , ® "“‘“p ‘■'■o™ U'-i-o over Persia rmd India' 

sand yfa',ro7ll,° “m’' “"’P''''"” "f "'d Srsl tlion- 

yeais of Ike Muslim era, so II,al i„ il,e las, century preeedinB (he 
^ E. &. D , op. cit., IV, pp. 502-04. 
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close of the first millennium, the learned everywhere in India were dis¬ 
cussing the question. Finally, the movement took on a delinite form 
through the teaching of one Mir Saiyid Muhammad of Jaunpfir, in the 
latter part of the 15th century A. D. 

“The Muhdl movements have been characterized by features that are 
significant. They have been led by men of education, who have possessed 
great oratorial power as preachers, and could draw multitudes to them. 
Secondly, they assumed a definitely hostile attitude towards the learned 
men who held office at the Emperor’s court. Thirdly, they undertook to 
be reformer of Islam, hdiw^mujadilkls."^ 

(B) THREE KINGS 

Mubariz, after the murder of his nephew, ascended the throne of 
Shcr Shah and assumed the title of Mahmud Shah 
r. Mahmud Shah character soon changed his self-styled 

epithet of Add (the just), into first, Adcdi (the foolish), 
and then into Andhali (the blind). Elphinstone remarks. “His character 
was not such as to efface the memory of his crime ; he was grossly 
ignorant, fond of coarse debauchery and low society, and as despicable 
from his capacity as he was odious for his vices.”® One illustration from 
Fei'ishla may be here cited :—‘Having often heard much in praise of the 
munificence of former kings, particularly of Mahomed Tughlak, and mis¬ 
taking prodigality for liberality, he opened the treasury, and lavished 
riches on all ranks without distinction. As he rode out he discharged 
amongst the multitude golden-headed arrows, which sold for ten or twelve 
rupees each. This wanton extravagance soon left him without any of the 
treasure of his predecessors.”® When he had nothing of his own to give, 
he resumed the government and jagtrs of his nobles, and bestowed them 
on his favourites f ‘among whom, one Hemu, a Hindu shop-keeper, whom 
his predecessor, Salim Shah, had made superintendent of the markets, was 
entrusted witlr the whole administration of affairs. The King in the mean¬ 
time, heedless of what passed, spent his time in excess among the inmates 
of his harem. This naturally created him enemies among the Afghan 
chiefs, who, having conspired against his life, revolted from his authority. 
The King became daily more and more despicable in the eyes of his sub¬ 
jects, while all regularity in the Government ceased.’® 

^ Titus, Indian Islam, pp. 106-09. 

2 Elphinstone, op. cit., p. 490. 

® Briggs, II, p, 144. 

Elphinstone,/oc. c/7., p. 461, 

® Briggs, loc, oil. 
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Under Lhese chaotic circumstances, the more ambitious anning the 

.. Ib.ah.-„> Khan ^VH OCSt, 

Sur Khan Kirani, lor instance, openly declared, 
“that affairs had taken such an cMraordinary turn 
at Court, that he was determined to push his own fortune.*' His rebeilion 
oWiged the King to take the field in person, and go in his pursuit toward 
aumar. Taking this opportunity, Ibnlhim Khan, the King’s cousin'ind 
brother-in-law, ‘raised a considerable army, and getting possession of'the 
city or Delhi ascended the throne, and assumed the ensigns of royaltv 
From thence he marched to Agrii, and reduced the circumjacent mav 
Vinces, . . .Mahmud Shfih Adali, finding himscir betrayed, Ikd to Chun-u- 
and contented liimsell'with the government of tlic eastern prov ince,s’ while’ 
Ibrahim Khan retained possession of the western territory.’* 

Ibrahim Khan no sooner ascended the throne of Delhi than another 
competitor arose in the Punjfdi in the person of the 
Piincc Ahmad Khan, another nepliew of the late 

ci„-i A,a r’ A. , "iiin'ied to MahmOd 

Shah Adah. Ahmad Kliiiii, liaviiig procured the aid of Maihnt Kirin 'iiui 

0 her chiefs who had been created nobles by the late Salim Sliiili. a.ssumed 
the title of Sikandar Shah, and marching with 10 or 12 thousand horses 
towards Agra, encamped at Kurra. within twenty miles .rt^^t r 

defeated. He then, abandoning his capital, retreated to Sambhal while 
Sikandar Khan took possession both of Delhi and .i^gni. He had not 

thfpSl advanced into 

e Punjab to recover his dominion, with what consetinonce wc have aircadv 
witnessed. After his defeat at Sirhind he lied to tlie Sivv--ilib ■ ' 
whence he was expelled, and sought refuge in Bengal vvhei- \ 

the reins of government, and shortlyancfdkd.^ 

(C) FAILURE OF THE SOR DYNASTY 

.Tv-, 7,7 »'■“ 

superiority. Bahlol raised the tribe of Lodi 

Sher Shah rendered the tribe of Sur ill.,.i ''"ftitation ; 

Mughal, heir to his fathor’stne^j^ 3 """ 

destroy us all and re i - ^''^’*"11 for an opportunity to 

■ I''S governmeu, ,r. therefore, you are 

1 
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siiiceiCj tind will set aside pi'ivate inclioii and animosities, we may still 
letdin oui kingdom , but if you think me incapable ot I'ule, let an abler 
head and a stronger arm be elected from among you, that I also may 
swear allegiance to him : 1 promise most faithfully to support him, and 
will endeavour to maintain the kingdom in the hands of the Afghans, who 
have retained it by their valour for so many years.” The Afghan chiefs, 
after this appeal, answered with one accord : “We unanimously acknow¬ 
ledge you, the nephew of our Emperor Sher Shah, our lawful sovereign.” 
Calling then for the Koran, ‘all swore both to observe allegiance to 
Sikandar, and to maintain unanimity among themselves.’ But in a few 
days, Ferishta tells us, ‘the chiefs began to dispute about governments, 
honours, and places, and the flames of discord were rekindled, and biazed 
fiercer than ever, so that every one reproached his neighbour with the 
perfidy of which each was equally guilty.” 

The other members of the Stir family did not fare better than 
Sikandar. Wlieii he was fighting against the Mughals, the other Surs, 
instead of joining hands with him to repel their common enemy, were 
fighting among themselves. Ibrahim Khan marched to Kalpl, while at the 
same time Mahmud Shah Adali detached his vazlr Flerafi, with an army 
well appointed in cavalry, elephants, and artillery, from Chunar, with a 
view to recover the western Empire. Hemfi attacked Ibrithim Shah at 
Kalpi, and having defeated him, he was compelled to fly to his father 
(GhazI Khan) at Bayana, pursued by Hemu who besieged him in that city 
for three months. Meanwhile, the ruler of Bengal—also a Sur—led his 
army against Adali and obliged Hemii to return hastily. Emboldened by 
this, Tbrahini pursued him to Agra ; but being again defeated once more 
retired to Bayana. After some adventures in Bundelkhand, which had 
become independent under Baz Bahadur, he fled to Orissa, when? he suffer¬ 
ed an ignominious death during the reign of Akbar. Mahomed Shah 
Sur of Bengal took refuge in Bundelkhand, but being pursued by Hemu 
was soon .slain. Mahmud Shah Adali, after this victory, instead of pro¬ 
ceeding to Agra, returned to Chunar, to assemble more troops in order to 
carry on the war against Humayim ; but he was soon after informed of 
that monarch’s death, which induced him to detach Hemu, with 50,000 
horses, and 500 elephants towards Agra, not daring to leave Chunar himself, 
on account of the faction which prevailed among his countrymen> the 
Afghans.’^ The rest of the story belongs naturally to the reign of Akbar. 
After the defeat and death of Hemii, Mahmud Shah’s fortunes declined 

1 Briggs, II, p. 153. 

2 pp. 148-51. 
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rapidly. Khizr Khan, Lhe next ruler oF Ik'niial, avenged himself for hi.s 

father’s death, by wresting a great part of the eastern jirovince.s tnit of the 
hands of Adali, whom he eventually defeated and slew. 

This sudden and sharp denouement of the promising and glorious 
epoch, opened by the dramatic successes of .Slier ShfiJi, appears to have 
been equally marked by a sad and devastating famine. Hadaunl give.s the 
following description of the plight of llie people wlio hud already siilTered 
enough from the chaotic conditions incidental to constant waifarc :™*At 
this time a dreadful famine raged in the eastern provinces, espcc/ally in 
Agra, Bayana, and Delhi, so that one .veer of grain { jmlri) rose to 2.1 
mn/cev, and even at that price could not be obtained. Many of tlie 
faithful closed their doors, and died by tens and Uvenlics. and even in 
greater numbers, and found neither coifm nor gra\e. Hiiuiiis peri.shed in 
the same numbers. The common peopJe fed upon the seeds of the thorny 
acacia, upon dry herbage of the forest, tuul on the hides of the eallle which 
the wealthy slaughtered and sold. After a few days, swellings rose on 
their hands and feet, so that they died, and the dale is rcpre.seiued by the 
words/c/mv/jm.Wx«r/-»wrath of God.’’ The author with his own eyes 
witnessed the fact that men ate their own kind, and tile appearance of the 
famished sufferers was so hideous that one could searcelv look upon them. 
What with scarcity of rain, the famine and the desolation, and what with 
imiiitcnupted warfare for two years, the whole country was a desert, and 
no husbandman rcniaincd to till the ground. Insurgents also iilundered 

the cities.’^ 
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Muhammad Hakim 


JaUilu-d din iS 
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Jodha Bin (1) 

Salim (Jahangir) 


Daulal Shah (.3) 

Ar Ai, Daniyul 

relevam h^^e ' they are not 

authorities 

lated rtom al“ori(inal Per,,?; fefSktIla Iwi* £ h-'”'"' 

^ K. & D., op. cit., V, np. 490-91. 
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1891, and Vol. Ill, 1894, by H. S. Jarrett (include ‘The Happy Sayings of 
His Majesty’). The whole is invaluable for the account of Akbar’s 
administrative system. 

(ii) The Akbar-A'"ama or‘History o{ Akhav,’ by Abu-1 Fazl, trans¬ 
lated from the Persian, by Henry Beveridge. It comes down to the early 
part of 1602, or the end of the 46th year of Akbar’s reign. It was brought 
to an abrupt close by the murder of its author in that year. “The 
historical matter in Abu-1 Fazl’s book,” observes V. A. Smith, “is buried 
in a mass of tedious rhetoric, and the author, an unblushing flatterer of 
his hero, sometimes conceals, or even deliberately perverts, the truth {e.g., 
the dating of Akbar’s birth with the story of his naming ; and the account 
of the capitulation of Asirgarh). Nevertheless, the Ahbar-JVTimat notwith¬ 
standing its grave and obvious faults, must be treated as the foundation 
for a history of Akbar’a reign, Its chronology is more accurate and 
detailed than that of the rival books by Nizam-ud-din and Badaunf, and 
it brings the story on to a later date than they do.” 

(iii) The Tarikh-i-BadaiinT or Mmtakhabit-i-Taivarikh (tr., E, & D., 
op. oil., V, pp. 428-549) has already been noticed. Smith says, “Badauni’s 
interesting work contains so much hostile criticism of Akbar that it was 
kept concealed during that Emperor’s lifetime, and could not be published 
until after Jahangir’s accession. The book being written from the point 

of view taken by a bigoted Sunni,.gives information.which is not 

to be found in the other Persian histories, but agree.s generally with the 
testimony of the Jesuit authors,” Flowever, it is needless to add, it must 
be used with great caution. 

(iv) The Tabakdt-i-AkbarT, by Nizam-ucl-cUn Ahmad, (also called 
Tankh'i-Nizami) has also been already noticed. It comes down only to 
the 39th year of Akbar’s reign, A. D. 1593-94 (a, H. 1002), The author, 
Khwaja Nizam-ud-din Ahmad was the Chief Bakshi under Akbar, and 
died at Lahore in Oct., 1594. “The book,” says Smith, “is a dry, colour¬ 
less chronicle of external events....It omits all mention of many matters of 
importance, and needs to be cautiously read....The book was much used 
by Ferishta and later compilers, and in its jejune way is a particularly 
good specimen of Muslim chroniclc-writing.” 

(v) Ferishla, already noticed. Fie was also called Muhammad 
Kasim Hindu Shiih, and was born about a.D. 1570. Smith considers 
Briggs’ the best translation {History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in 
India, 1829)—Calcutta ed. 1908, Vol. II, pp. 181-282. ‘Briggs represents 
his original with freedom, but in the main, as far as I have seen, with 
truth.’—"(Jarrett), Ferishta based his work on earlier books like the 
Tabakdt-i-AkbarT, on tradition, and on personal experience. “lie is gene¬ 
rally considered the best of the Indian compilers.... Flis account of 
Akbar’s reign has little independent value, although, so far as the later 
years arc concerned, he wrote as a contemporary who had taken a small 
personal share in the Emperor’s transactions in the Deccan.”—(Smith). 

(vi) Various other works, extracts from which are to be found in 
translation in E. & D., op. cit-, Vols. V and VI, may be only briefly 
noticed here. They arc— 

1. The Wikaya, or Hdlat-i-Asad Beg, an interesting and candid 
account of the later years of Akbar’s reign, by an oIBcial who had been 
long in Abu-1 Fazl’s service.—E. & D., op. cit., VI, pp. 150-74. 
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2. The Z'^bdatii-t-Tawmkli, by Sheikh Nuru-1 Hakk—includes tlie 
only distinct notice given by any Muhtiniinadan Iiistoiuiti uC the terrible 
famine which desolated N.'India for three or Ibiir years from A. D. 1595 
to 1598.— Ibid., pp, 189-94. 

3. The Tmkh-i-AlJi, compiled by Maulana Ahmad and others, liy 
Akbar’s order issued in 15B2 (a. Ii. 990)—inckuh-s description of the 
sieges of Chitor and Rantanibhor.— Ibid., V., pp. 157-7G. 

4. The dWflr-jVawfl, by Sheikh Illahadiul Faizi SirhiudT—coiilaiiis 
the oflicial version of the fall of Asi’rgarh.— Ibid., VI., jij), 118-46. 

5. 'The 77ii1kh~i-Salari!i-i-AJ'glidna, wnltcn ahtnn 1595, by Ahmad 
Yadgar, is a good authority for the Itallle. of Panlpat (I55(i), and the 
connected events ujr to the death of Heniii.— Ibid., V, jip. 58-G6. 

6 . The Wakidt, by Abu-l-Fai/.T, the elder brother oi' Alni-1 Fa/,1— 
contains a letter concerning negotiations with the I'icccan state.s.— Ibid., 
VI, pp. 147-49. 

7. The Tu.zak-i-'Jahdngln or Memom nf Jaltaiu’Jr etc.— Ibid., 
pp. 256-452. 

8 . The Ma'adri JiihanghI, by Khwaja Kamgar (Ihairat Kluin, a 
contemporary official—contains the proceedings of Jahangir previous to 
his accession.— Ibid., pp. 441-44. 

Jh’SUir SoilRCliS 

It is not possible here to give even a mere catalogue of all the Je.suit 
authorities, which are to be found in many European languages, some 
published, many awaiting publication. I’hc few that arc named Irclow 
are those most frequently cited, and considered mdispcnsahle for a study 
of particularly Jesuit relations with the Great Mughal. For a more 
detailed account of these sources, the reader is directed to V. A. .Smithfs 
Akbar the Great Mogul, Bihliograjihy, jip. 466-71 ; and Sir Edward 
Maclagan’s later (1932) work, The Jcsidls and the Gmit Alagiil, Oh. I, 
pp. 5-19. 

(i) The earliest printed authority for the Missions, Smith points 
out, with the exception of the Aumiae Lilerac for 1582-83 in the British 
Museum, is the very rare little tract in Italian by John Baptist I’erusclii. 
It was printed at Rome in 1597, and later French, German, and Latin 
translations also appeared. 

_ (ii) The chief of the Jesuit histories, bearing on the subject of the 
Missions, Maclagan says, is that by Father Guzman, (written in Spanisli) 
based on (a) published works; (h) letters from the Fathers; and (c) 
personal enquiries. It brings the story iq) to 1599. It was Iirsl j)Uhli.s]ied 
in 1601. “This history constitutes an excellent authority.” --(Maclagan,) 

(iii) Father Guerreiro’.s Portuguese work “is for practical jairposes 
a continuation of Guzman’s history, and is, like that work, an authority 
of high importance,” It covers the period from 1600 to 1808, and was 
published in five volumes, “The book is a rare one, but coincs of all the 
five volumes are in the British Museum.”— (Ibid.) 

(iv) “All writers on the subject of the Jesuit Mission,” says Smith, 

“must rely chiefly on the great Work by Father Pierre du Jarric.Du 

Jarnc is a thoroughly conscientious and accurate writer who reproduces 
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faithfully the substance nf the original lelteis of which considerable 
portions remain unpublishecL” The original French edition published 
in 1611 brings the narrative down to 1600. Its third part, which is very 
valuable, was published in 1614. It contains “the true account of the 
fall of Asirgarh, hitherto unnoticed by modenr historians, with one partial 
exception, and presents the most authentic existing narrative of the 
Fmperor’s last days, and fixes the date of his death as October 27, new 
style, or October 17th, old style.”—(Smith). 

(v) “One of the most useful Jesuit publication.s, and one slightly 
more accessible than most of the others, is the compilation by Father 
Daniel Barloli, S.J., originally printed in 1663. It gives a long list of 
early authorities on the life of Aquaviva, It does not deal with the later 
Missions. It is based on the writings of Monserratc, Peruschi, and others 
and is well written.”— (Ibid.) 

Other Europbaks 

(i) “The only lay European traveller known to have visited Akbar’s 
dominions, and to have recorded his impressions to any considerable 
length is Ralph Fitch, who left England in 15R3 and returned in 1591 

..Fitch proceeded to Bengal, Burma, and other lands, which he 

described in meagre notes.” His account is found in ‘Ralph Fitch, England'.'! 
Pioneeer to India etc., (Unwin, London, 1899.) 

(il) For other travellers and writers, who really refer to times 
following the death of Akbar, and contain no first-hand impressions of 
(he Emperor, see Smith, op. oil.. Bibliography, pp. 471-76. He deals 
with Purchas, Terry, Roe, Dc Laet, Herbert, Manrique, Mandelslo, 
Bernier, and Manned. 

B. Secondary : (i) The Emperor Akbar, by Annette Beveridge 
is a translation of the German ‘Kaisar Akbar’ by Von Noer : but with 
additions, corrections, and notes (Calcutta, Thacker, 1890). It is the 
only considerable modern work, says Smith, devoted solely to Alcbar’s 
reign, and in spite, of its many defects is of value, 

(ii) The Parsees at the Court of Akbar, and Dastur Meherjee Rdna, by 
the late Dr, J. J. Modi (Bombay, 1903) is a fully documented discussion 
of Akbar’s relations with the Parsees. 

(iii) The Army of the Indian Miighals, Its Organisation and Administra¬ 
tion, by William Irvine (Luzac, 1903). It “is an extremely careful 
although dry presentation of the subject, based on close study of a large 
number of Persian works, printed and manuscript. Irvine’s book gives 
all the essential information about the ai^y of Akbar, and is indispensable 
for a right understanding of the mansabdari system,”—(Smith.) 

(iv) Akbar and the Jesuits, by G. H, Payne (1916) contains a 
translation ofDu Jarric with valuable notes, and covers the period down 
to the death of Akbar, 1605. 

(v) Mughal Administration, by Jadunath Sarkar (Galcuttta, 2nd ed., 
1924). 

(vi) Akbar, by Gol. G, B. Malleson (Oxford, 1908). 

(vii) Akbar the Great Mogul, by V. A, Smith (Oxford, 1917). 

(viii) Akbar, by Lawrence Binyon (Peter Davies, London, 1932)— 
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though not an authority is an inlcrusting vvoik, jnore syuipatlictic and 
fair to its subject than many another. 

(ix) The Jesuits and (he Great Mogul, I)y Sir Rdward Maclagan 
(Burns Oates, London, 1932) is the niost recent and exhaustive stuclv of 
the subject it deals with. 

Mote.~For other sources like literature, art, mirnisinaiic.s, eir, see 
Smith, Akbar the Great Alogliul, pp. 'IRl-l’fi, Also ih., [tj). 1*7, for a more 
succinct and appreciative statement of all tlie soiirees. 

(x) Maharand PralTip by Prof. ,Sri Rum .Slmrm.-i, M-A., (Laliorc). 

(xi) 7drlkh-i-Ildlii hy W. S. Hcndrcy I'Poona, lf)3.!). 
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“* -vereigns what 

“The co^pete^t scholar who will undejfr'e'r 

the finest great historic^al 

—V. A. SMJTFI 


We 


I. PRINCIPAL EVENTS (1556-1605) 
(a) biuth and accession 


Ni.-i . t ^Tr statement by 

Nizam-ud-din Ahmad regarding the birth of Akbar :~ 

(0 ‘Fortune now for a time changed its treatment of the Emperor 
(Hiimayun), by giving him a son, and impressing an imperishable mark 
upon the page of time. The child was born on the 5th Rajab, 949 H. (15th 
ctober, 1542).^ Tardi Beg Khan conveyed this intelligence to the Emperor 
in the neighbourhood of Amarkot, and the Emperor under spiritual gui- 

ance gave to the child the name of Jalal-ud-din Muhammad 
Akbar. 

Humayun, who was a pious man, when he heard of the birth of his 
son, appears (on the testimony of Jauhar, his personal attendant) to have 
broken a pod of musk (the only precious thing he could get in his exile 
m the desert) on a china plate, and ‘distributed it among all the principal 
persons, saying ; “This is all the present I can afford to make you on the 

In ''f y great’.’:-(x(/c6ar. p. 14). He also makeTthe fXwin/ 

to the place of Akbai’s birth : Uimr-kot, the fort of Umar or Omar 1 
chief of the Sumra tribe. The place, situated in 25“ 21'N. and 69° 46' E is now a 
town with about 5,000 inhabitants, the head-quarters of the Thar and ParieV District 

Smd. Many Persian and English authors write the name erroneously as Amarkot with 
vanous corruptions as if derived from the Hindi word n e!inL TmuiortaP L 
frequentelementmHindunames.”—(/Wr/.,p. 13, n. 2). ^ immortal, a 
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birth of my son, whose fame will, I trust, be one day expanded all over 
the world, as the perfume of the musk now fills this apartment,"’ 

(ii) We have also noted how Prince Akhar was left behind in 
Kandahar, when HiimayOn left for Persia in quest of fortune: how he 
was picked up by his unde AskarT, and brought up for about a year by 
Sultan Degam, ‘who treated him with great tenderness’ ; and how, in tlie 
course of Humfiyfin’s fight with Kamriin, the little Prince was threatened 
to be exposed to the fire of the guns on the halt! emeu Is of the 
Kabul fort. 


(iii) The next we heard of Prince Akhar was al’ler tin- death of his 
uncle Hindiil, when Razia Sultana, Hindril's dauglitcr. was given in 
marriage to him, and Akbnr was pul in charge of Hindal's commantl and 
the government of Ghazni. 

(iv) Lastly, we noted how he followed his father in his attempted 
reconquest of Hindustan, in which the great victory at Sirhind was ascri¬ 
bed to the presence of Prince Akbar in their midst. ‘Under his (Humiiyun’s) 
orders a despatch of the victory was drawn, in which the lionour of the 
victory was ascribed to Prince Akbar. and this was circulated in i 


directions.’ 

^ (v) After this victory at Sirhind, Sultan Sikaiuiar Sur lied to the 
Siwallk mountains. Mir Abdul Ma’ali who had been .sent in pursuit of 
him, having failed, Sikaiidar ‘daily grew stronger. This came to the 
knowledge of the Emperor, who immediately sent Dairam Khan in atten- 
dance upon Prince Akbar as Ins (rul/i/i or governor, to put an end to 
Sikandar’s operation.’” 

(vij When Akbar was engaged in liiese operations, occurred the 
sudden illness and death of Humfiyun. ‘Shaikh Juli was sent to the 
Punjab to summon Prince Akbar. . . .Shaikh Juli. . .obtained an interview 
with the Prince Akbar at Kalanor. He communicated the fact of the 
King’s illness; and intelligence of hhs death soon after arrived. After 
clue observance of the rites of mourning, the nobles wlio were in the suite 
of the Prince, under the leading of Dairam Khan, acknowledged the 
succession of the Prince, and .so, on the 2nd EahMiy^mti he ascended 
11m tlu-one of Empire at Kalanor,’-* ITirther cm, the same writer (Nizilm-ud- 
dm Ahmad) tells us, ‘Dairam Khiin, commaiulcr-in-ehief, with the concui-- 
i-ence of die nobles and olficers. raised His Ilighnc.ss to the throne in the 
own of Kalanor at noon-day of Friday, the 2nd of RahJ-m-semi 963 H., 
( eb. 14, 1556) with all due stale and ceremony, and letters of grace and 

” Jbicl., p, 15. 
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favour were sent to all parts of Hindustan.’^ The proclamation of his 
succession had been made at Delhi three days earlier on February 11; 
and three days after the enthronement at Kalanor a ‘coronation clarhdr' 
was held, of which Ahmad Yadgar gives the following description ;— 

“Bairam Khan gave a great entertainment, and raised a large audi¬ 
ence-tent, adorned with embroidered satin, like the flower-beds of a garden 
in the early Spring of Paradise itself. He spread carpets of various colours, 
and on them lie placed a golden throne, and caused Prince Akbar MTrza 
to sit on it ; after which the davbdr was opened to the public. The nobles 
of the Chaghatai tribe were made joyful by the gift of expensive dresses 
of honour, and regal presents, and promises of future favour were like¬ 
wise made to them. Bairam Khan said, ‘This is the commencement of 
His Majesty’s reign’. 

(b) political, situation 

“When he went through the ceremony at Kalanor,” says Smith, 
“he could not be said to possess any Kingdom. The small army under 
the command of Bairam Khan merely had a precarious hold by force on 
certain districts of the Punjab ; and that army itself was not to be trusted 
implicitly. Before Akbar could 'become Padshah in reality as well as in 
name he had to prove himself better than the rival claimants to the 
throne, and at least to win back his father’s lost dominions.”® 

Among the successors of Sher Shah, Sikandar Siir was yet to be 
subdued ; Mahmud Shah Adali was still alive, and his Hindu general, 
Hemti, had become a power to reckon with even more than his nominal 
master. Bengal had remained independent for more than two centuries, 
mostly under the Afghans. The Rajput clans of Rajasthan, having 
recovered from the defeat they had sustained at the hands of Babur, were 
enjoying unchallenged possession of their territory ever since the death of 
Sher Shah at Kalinjar. Malwa and Gujarat had thi'own off the sovereignty 

1 Ibid., p. 247. “The formal enthronement took place in a garden at Kalanor 
(Gurdaspiir Dist.). The throne, a plain brick structure, 18 ft. long 3 ft. high, resting on 

a masonry platform, still exists.The throne platform has been recently enclosed in 

a plain posl-and-chain fence, and a suitable inscription in English and Urdu has been 
afiixed.” The ancient kings of Lahore used to be enthroned at Kalanor, and the town 
was at that time of larger size. Now it has a populatipn of only about 5,000.—(Smith, 
op. cit., p. 30). 

2 E, and D., op. cit., V, p. 64. Yadgar actually places this incident three days 

before the battle of Panipat ; but from the nature of the description itself it seems 
highly improbable that Bairam Khan’s proclamation of Akbar could have been deferred 
so long. Smith places the rfhrfidr as above stated.—(see his p. 3L) Note also 

that the Ilahl era or beginning ofAkbar’s reign dates from Rnbi ii,'27, (March 11) 

25 days after the actual accession. The era was reckoned from the next naiiroz or 
Persian New Year’s Day, the interval of 25 days being counted part of the 1st regnal 
year (commencing from Mar. 11, 1556,— Ibid., n.) 

3 Ibid. 
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of Delhi, even before the flight of Humayun. Goiulwaiui and Cenlral 
India were in a state of disorderly independence. The Dcccaii states of 
Khandesh, Alimednagar, Benlr, Bidfir, Golkonda, and BljapQr, were in 
the toils of their local politics and quarrels with Vijayaiiagar wliicli was 
still in the zenith of its power. In the Arabian Sea and on the west coast, 
the Portuguese were growing strong, flic slate ul the PLiiijfih and the 
north-west was still very un.settlcd and full of potential and actual danger, 
.(i) ‘Among the prominent events of the early dtiys of the reign,' 

says Nizam-iid-dln Ahmad, ‘was the rebellion of Slnlli Abu-1 Ma'ali. 

The late King had a great partiality for Itim, and this fostered ins pride, 
so that presumptuous ideas got mastery over him. and his conduct war- 
marked by some unseenriy actions.* The Khan-khaiian (Bairam Khan) 
arrested him, and was about to execute him ; but tlie young l-mpcror was 
mercifully dispo.sed and was unwilling that the beginning of his reign 
should be stained with the execution of a dc.scenclant of llic .Saiy id before 
any crime had been proved against him. So he placed him in the custody 
ofPahlawfia Kal-gaz (kotvval) and sent him to Lfilioic. Ahii-I Ma'ali 
escaped fronr custody,’ but after .some adventure was recaptured and sent 
a prisoner to the fort of Dayana.® 

(ii) Nizam-ud-din further states, ‘So long as .Sikandar Afghan (Si'ir) 
was in the field, the officers of the Emperor were unable t(> take any 
measures for the capture of the fugitive, but sent all tlieir forces against 
Sikandar. The Imperial forces encountered the Afghans near the Siwalik 
mountains, and gained victory which elicited gracious murks of approval 
from the Emperor.’ Even after this defeat, Sikandar continued to hold 
on for some time longer, but finally, ‘being reduced to great extremities 
(as the Tarikh-i-Daudf adds), sent his sou Abdur Rahman from Mankot 
in the Siwalik hills to Akbar BadsluTli, representing that he had committed 
many offences, on account of which he dared not prc.sent himself at Court, 
that he sent the few rarities he had with him ns a poace-oft'ering, and 
requested leave to be allowed to retire to Bengal, and puss the J'emaindcr 
of his life in retirement. Akbar assented to all his solicitations, and gave 
him leave to depart to Bengal. Sikandar died three years after this 
surrender.’® 

f 

1 E. S; he failed to answer the .siimnioiis to the nobles at the linio of (he (kirliSr 
above referred to.—See Smith, oji. cii., p. 31. 

® E. & D., rr/r. ci/.j V, p, 248. 

^ Ibid., }y,p. 506. The rmal surrender of Sikandar at Mankot did not take 
place until May, 1557, 1 '.e., about six months after the battle of Panlpiit (Nov., 1556); 
me fief that was bestowed on him by Akbar comprised the Districts of Kharld and 
the Jammu territory of the Kashmir State) was the fort built 
by Salim Stir as a bulwark against the Gakkars.—Smith, op. cil., p. 40; Elphinstone, 
op. cit., p, 496, n, 4, , . i , i- 
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(iii) 'When Huinfiyun inarched to Hindrislan, he (had) consigned the 
govcnimeiU of Kabul and Gazni to Miinim Khan, one of his chief nobles, 
and lie also made him guardian (atalik) of his son, Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim. The city of Kandahar and its dependent territoj'ies were the Jdalr 
of Bairani Khan [Khiin-khdmn). By the kindness of His Majesty the 
government of Badakhshan was consigned to Mirza Suleiman. . . .But 
when the intelligence of Humayun’s death reached him, ambitious designs 
took hold of him, and he marched against Kabul and laid siege to it, 
Munlm Khan wrote a full report of all the facts of the matter, and sent 
it to the Emperor, , . .when the news of the siege of Kabul arrived, an 
imperative farmdn was issued,. . .and Mirza Suleiman, seeing that he 

could effect nothing by hostile means.informed Munim Khan that, 

if his name were recited in the khutba, he would take his departure. 
Munim Khiin knew that the garrison of the fort was suffering from the 
protracted siege, so he consented that the name of Mirza Suleiman should 
be mentioned in the li.st of the titles {zatl-i alkab) of His Majesty the 
Emperor. When Mirza Suleiman was informed of this concession, he 
immediately departed for Badakhshan.^ 

(iv) ‘Tardi Beg Khiin, who was one of the most famous of the nobles 
of Humayun’s reign, and held an exalted place in that monarch’s esliraa- 
tion, in the same week that the Emperor died caused the klnilbd to be read 
in Delhi in the name of the Emperor Akbar. Ele also, with the help of 
Khwiija Sultan Alt, wazlr and nnr-munshl, who was also mir-i-arz and mTr- 
i-iiHil kept under control the affairs of Delhi, and of Mewat and other 
pargaiHii' which had but lately been brought under royal authority.But 
in spite of all these good services, Tardi Beg had soon to pay for his loyalty 
with his life. 

The cii'cunistances were the advance of Efemu upon Delhi and the 
defeat and flight of Tardi Beg from the capital. The exact nature of the 
Khan’s delinquency is a subject of controversy. We noted in the last 
chapter that Mahmud Shah Adali despatched Hemu towards the Punjab 
upon hearing of the death of HumayCm. ‘That general, having scored a 
victory at Gwalior, laid siege to Agra, and having reduced it, proceeded 
to Delhi. Tardi Beg Khan, the governor, seized with consternation, sent 
expresses to all the Mogul chiefs in the neighbourhood, to come to his 
aid. I-Iemu. . . .charged Tardi Beg Khan with such impetuosity, that he 
compelled him to quit the field. The right wing of the Moguls was 
routed, the flight became general, and the city of Delhi also surrendered. 

^ E. D., 0/1. e//., V, pp. 249-50. 

a rtW.. 248-49. 
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Tardi Beg Khan fled to Sii’hind, leaving Ihc whole country open to the 
enemy, . . .Bairam Khan.. . .caused Tardi Beg Khan to he seized and be- 
headed for abandoning Delhi, where he might luivc del'ended Jiim.sdf. . 
Bairam Khan remarked that lenity at such a eri.sis would Ictid to danger¬ 
ous consequences, as the only hopes left to the Moguls. ;it the prc.senl 
moment, depended on every individual exerting himself to the utmost of 
his power. The King felt obliged to approve of this severe measure The 
author of this work (Fenshta) had undcnslood. Jrom the best informed 
men of the times, that, had Tardi Big Khan not been e.xecuted by wav of 
example, such was the condition of the Mogul army, and the general feel 

mg of those foreigners, that the old .scene of She-.Shah would have been 

® m though severe mca- 

suie, the Chaghatai officers, each of whom before esteemed himself at least 
equal .0 Ka.kohad, aud Kaikoa, „„„ ro„„d i, ry aouform u, 

he ordeis of Bairam Khan, and to submit quietly to his iiutliorilv.' 

V. A. Smith observes, “The punishment, although inflicted in an 
iriegiilar fashion without trial, was nccc.s.sary and .substantially just** It 
may be reasonably affirmed that failure to punish the derelicticm of Tnrd 
Beg fiom his duty would have cost Akbar both his throne and Ins lifem> 

(c) SECOtND BATTLE OV VANIPAT 

”u ;:,!"d'i >'■« 

Punjnh, wrested from him Zk p^otaedT “‘1 

diffident of himself Bnti / ^ Plexed how (o act. At length, feeling 

aeccased father Humuyun. and by the head of his 
o Brigg,s It pp, 186-87, 

He '' ‘^mered Delhi 

bour||J,UrS 

gfiplSSilsS 
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own son, that he Would be faithful to his trust. After this, a council being 

calledbyBairam Khan, the majority of the officers were of opinion that 

as tlie enemy’s force consisted of more than a hundred thousand liorsJs 
whtlc the royal army could scarcely muster 20.000, it would be prudent to 
retire to Kabul, Bairam Khiln not only opposed this measure, but was 
almost singular in his opinion that the King ought instantly to give battle 
to the enemy. The voice of Akbar which was in unison with the senti- 
nients oi Khiln decided the question,^ 

Ileimi began the action with his elephants, on the morning of 
The Battle ^nd of Muharram, 964 H. (November 5, 1556), 
m hopes of alarming the enemy’s cavalry un¬ 
accustomed to those animals • but the Mughals attacked them so furiously 
alter they had penetrated even to the centre of the army, where KhSn 
Zaman commanded, that, galled with lances, arrows and javelins they 
became quite unruly, and disdaining the control of their drivers turned 
and threw the Afghan ranks into confusion. Hemu mounted on an elephant 
of prodigious size, still continued (he action with great bravery at the 
head of 4,000 horses, in the very heart of the Mughal army ; but being 
pierced through die eye with an arrow, he sank into his howda from 
extrerne agony, The greater part of his army feared his wound was 

mortal and forsook him. Raising himself again,.he continued 

to fight with unabated courage, endeavouring, with the few men who 
remained about his person, to force his retreat through the enemy’s 

...At length.he was surrounded by body of horses and 

carried |Dnsoner to Akbar, who was about two or three kos in the rear. 

‘When Hemu was brought into the presence, Bairam KhSn re- 
commended the King to do a meritorious act by 
Execution of Hemu killing the inHdel with his own hand. Akbar, 

• 'ti order to fulfil the wish of his minister, drew his 

sword, and touching the head of the captive, became entitled to the 
appellation of Ghazi, while Bairam Khan, drawing his own sabre, at a 
single blow severed the head of Hemu from his body.“ 

(d) f^OST-PANIPAT EVENTS UP TO 1560 

The principal events that happened after the execution of Hemu may 
be enumerated here for the sake of clearness, thus :— 


) Ferishia, Briggs, II, 185-86. 

. “ Jins is Ferishta’s account: Briggs, 11, pp. 188-89. There are different 

versions of this mciclent. as well a.s of the details of the battle. Ahmad Yadgar says 
c 1‘■‘ucc, accordingly, struck him, and divided his head from his unclean body.’— 
b & D., op. oil., V, 65-66, Smith accepts this version, and observes ; "Akbar, a boy 
ol loiirteen, cannot be justly blamed for complying with the instructions of Bairam 
Khan, who had a right to expect obedience; nor is there any good reason for supposing 
that at that time the boy was more scrupulous than his officers. The official story 

seems to be the late invention of courtly flatterers,.At the time of the battle of 

Panipat, Akbar was an unregenerate lad, devoted to amusement, and must not be 
credited with the feelings of his mature manhood.”—AArfiar, p. 39. Nizam-ud-din 
Ahmad, who was Akbar’s'Chief BakshI, however, definitely says, ‘Bairam Khan-khanan 
then put Hemu to death with his own hand.’-E. &'D., op. cit., V, p. 253 For a fuller 
discussion, see “The Death of Hemu", J. R. A. S., 1916, p. 527. Also “The Death of 
Hemu by Sukiimar Ray, in Dacca U. Studies, I, 1st Nov., 1935. 
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(i) 

(il) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 


The occupation of Delhi and Agra ,• 

The capture of Mcwat, and the execution of Heniu'.s father ; 
The acquisition of Ajniir ; 

The surrender of Gwalior ; 

The annexation of Jaunpur ; and 
, , Attacks on Rantambhor and Malwa. 

Elphinslone rightly points out: “The real restoration of the House 
of Timur may be dated from this period ;-*-it had been brought about 
entirely, through the exertions of Bairani Khan, whose power was now 
at the highest pitch ever reached by a subject.'’^ At the end of tliis period 
we find the great Khan fallen from his high estate, almost suddcnlv if 
not unexpectedly, reminding us of Wolsey’.s memorable words to Thomas 
roTaTravou^' l^ck'eness of human fortune and the precariousness of 

The task before Akbar was a three-fold one : ( 1 ) to recover the 
dominions of the Crown ; (2) to e.stabli.sh his authority over hi.s chief! ■ 

bef, ^administration that order which had 

been lost m the course of so many revolutions, 

the of Akbar’s reign, his territory was confined to 

Punjab and the country round Delhi and Agra, in the third vcir he 
acquired Ajmir without a battle - e-irlv in r ,, ' 

Jaunpi:ir .”2 '■■'■‘ngts as tar east as 

-me 'I >»'«.> wi.lun,t 

taken' principally from the TahJ/ i ^ ^odowing narrative is 

Tdrlkh-UFerLta: ^^bkat-i^Akhari, the Akhar-Nfuua, and the 

N«. of 

o«i“pationof straifiht’to'n balling anywhere, went 

Dclh. and Agra Delhi. All thc inhabitants of the city 

^ suitable reception and trcon^u'cTIfiriilrduc^li 
He remained there one month » Fmri 

were led: ( 1 ) against Mewilt ^00^1^'’ iniportant expeditions 

all the dependants of Hemfl with . was brought in that 

, rr, ’ ' were in 

3 (bid p, 500, 

E- & D„ op. cit., V, p. 253. 
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Mewat’; (2) againsL Sikandar Alghan (Sur), whose reduction has already 
been described above. The first was led by Pir Muhammad Sarwani. 
‘He captured all the persona, and look possession of all the valuables, 
and conducted them to the foot of the throne.’ The Akbar-Nama gives 
other details, and says that Hemu’s father was given the choice between 
conversion and death ; when the old man refused to apostatise, ‘Pir 
Muhanimad gave an answer with the tongue of his sword.’*- Mewat was 
conferred as a Jagir upon Pir Muhammad, who was a confidential servant 
of Bairam Khan,® On their way back from Alwar or Mewiit, ‘Haji 

Khan took possession of Ajmir and Nagor and all those parts.. 

Muhammad Kasim Khan was sent by the Emperor to take charge of 
Ajmir,’® 

The expedition against Sikandar, up to a certain stage, was led by 
Akbar in person. Then, when his mother Mariam Makani and other 
royal ladies returned from Kabul, ‘the Emperor left Bairam Khan in 
command of the army, and went forth to meet them, his heart receiving 
great comfort from the reunion.’ Towards the end of March, 1558, 
‘His Majesty arrived at Delhi. He then turned his attention to the 
concerns of his subjects and army, and justice and mercy held a prominent 
place in his councils. The Khan-khiinan, in concert with the ministers 
and nobles of the State, used to attend twice a week in the diwctn-khUfia, 
and transact business under the direction and commands of His Majesty 

.After the expiration of six months, the Emperor embarked in 

a boat to Agra, where he arrived on the 17lh Miiharram, 966 H. (30lh 
Oct., 1558), in the third year of the llahl.'* At the time Agra was a town 
of comparatively small importance. 

“In the course of the third and fourth regnal years (1558-60) the 
gradual consolidation of Akbar’s dominion in 

2 . Hindustan was advanced by the surrender of the 

strong fortress of Gwalior in Central India, and the 
annexation of the Jaunpur province in the east. An attempt to take the 
castle of Rantambhor in Rajputana failed, and preliminary operations for 
the reduction of Malwa were interrupted by the intrigues and troubles 
connected with Akbar’s assertion of his personal fitness to rule, and the 
consequent fall of Bairam Khan, the Protector.”® 

‘The fort of Gwalior was celebrated for its height and strength, and 
had always been the home of great Rajas, After the time of Salim Khan 

1 E. & D,, op. oil., VI, p. 21. 

2 Smith, Akbar, p. 40. 

3 E, & D,, loc. cit„ pp. 21-22. 

4 Ibid., V, pp. 256-57. 

5 Smith, op. cit., p. 42. 
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(Islam Shah) the fort liad been placed in the cliarge of .Snliail, one of In's 
, gkdams, by SullSn Mahmild Adall. When the iliroiie ttf Akhar had been 
established at Agra, Habib All Sultini, Maksud All K(tr, and Klya Klnui 
were sent to take the fort. They invested it for Sf>ine days and the. gar¬ 
rison being in distress surrendered.’ Tlii.s brief notire of Nf/ain-ud-din is 
supplemented with some more details by the 7 aiiklehAiJi, whidi adds ■ 
‘Akbar when he took up his residence at Agra, gave the fiiitgniiai in the 
neighbourhood of Gwalior as a jdgir to KTya Khan, .^fter a time the 
Khan collected an army and invested Gwalior, but tlie foit was so 
strong that he cotdd make no impression upon it, Suliail was a man of 
experience, and he saw very clearly that it would lie impiiiisible to hold 
the fort against the growing power of his Imperial neighbour, (bn he 
cleverly sold the fort to Ram Shah of the old ruling fandly nf Gwalior. ') 
Kiya Khan, the jagirdar attacked him, and a battle was fought, in which 
many on both sides were killed. Ram Shah was ddeated, and esrapeci 
with difficulty, and went to the Rana of Udaipur.’^ ' t 

Gwalior was captured in the third year of Akbar's rciun. 1 he nc.\[ 
year, beginning with 10th March, 1559, Khun Zumiin w:iN‘"sciit to reduce 
Jaunpur, the capital of the Shurkiyti king.s, whidi was now in the posses- 
sjon of the Afghans. He accordingly marched thither with u large force, 
and having won great victorie.s, he annexed llutl couiiliy (and Benares, 
according to Tarlkh-i-Alfi) to the Imperial dominions.“ 

Here a brief allusion must be made to tlic extinction of the Ku,- 
dynasg of Sher Shlth, The end of Sikanclar Sur has tdSui; l^rn refer^Jd 

Shah Adah, who bad established hlrnsdf at Clmnur and 

despatched Hemli to the west against the Mughals, was tlic only repre- 
house now remaining. Iii,s fate, is thus dcscrilicci in the 
Tankh-^-Dauf■. ‘As for Adall, at ihe^ime of Hell's clcmth Ik Lai'aJ 
Ohundr, and at that juncture the son of Mahmud Khan, by mune Khi/r 
Khan, ruler of Bengal, who had assumed the name of .Sultan Hahudur 

in consequence of the paTcky ‘J'"' f 

A. D.), after a reign of eight years, ’3 ai .mo ii. (i.mu 

In this year (1559) Habib All Khan was .sent against the fort of 

■ 3 - KantambW Inuring the rule of .Shcr Khan 

and Malwa ^ighati this fort was under the charge of Haj? Klifiii. 

oneofhis^Mdm,, and this Haji Kiuln had now 

AdT^rl‘^^“'a’“h iiliempi to 

Adali adopled the life of a recluse ahsi tWs sienni '‘^uords, 'The son of 

further about him,’—E. &D„ IV, 1 508-& ® ‘-alaniily, and no one knew anvthing 
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sold Ihe lort lo Rai Surjan, a relation of Riii Uchii Singh, who held great 
power in Ihcse parts. He had brought all the pargamis under his rule 
and had enforced his authority. Habib Ali with his army invested the 
lort, and ravaged all tivc neighbourhood ; the mums then departed to their 
Jdgtrs. 

'At^this time, while the Court was at Agra, Bahadur Khan, brother 
of Khan Zamfin, marched to effect the conquest of Mfilwii, which had for¬ 
merly belonged lo the Khiljl raonarch.s, but which had been brought into 
subjection by Baz Bahadur, son of Suja Khan Afghan, He had reached 
the town of Siri, wlien the agitation arose about Bairam Khan, and under 
the orders of the Khan he returned.’^ 

(e) the fall op bairam khan 

Early in 1560, Akbar decided to assume the responsibilities of 
Government himscll. The reasons that led him to do this were various. 
‘Tlie general management of Imperial amdrs’, says Nizam-ud-din, ‘was 
undci the direction ol Bairam Khan ; but there were envious malignant 
men, who were striving to ingratiate themselves in His Majesty’s favour, 
wlio lost no opportimily of .speaking an ill word to pervert the mmd of the 
Emperor.’-^ Ihc Akbar-Naina, on the other hand, states: ‘Bairam’s 
natural character was good and amiable. But through bad company, that 
worst misfortune of man, his natural good qualities were overclouded, 
and aiTOgancc was fostered by the Battery.' Abu-1 Fazl also accuses him 
ul coti.spiracy ‘At length Bairam’s proceedings went beyond all endurance, 
and ho formed some sinister designs in comspiracy with evil-minded Bat¬ 
terers.’'' I'crishla clinches the matter by adding, ‘In short, so many insi¬ 
nuations wete (hi'own out against Bairam Khan, particularly one of a 
design in lavoui ol Abtil Kasim Mirza, the son of the late Kamran Mirza, 
that Akhar hccamc alarmed, and thought it necessary to curtail the Pro¬ 
tector’s aulliorily,'' 

Misumlerslanding once generated, fed upon distrust, and every tri¬ 
lling acetdem was perverted in order to widen the breach. “The Persian 
histories iiarrale Uie ciroiimsiances of Bairam Khans fall at immense 
Icnglh and from dilfcrcni points of view,” writes V, A, Smith ; but “a 
conci.se summary may be siilliciciit to satisfy the curiosity of the modem 
reader. Wlicn Akbar had entered in his eighteenth year (A. D. 1560) and 
began to feel himself a man, the trammels of the tutelage in which he was 

' b. & ZX, op lit., V, p, 260. 

■* ibitl.. VI, pp. 23-24. 

‘ Brings, II. pp. 106-97. 
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held by his guardian became galling, and he desired to be a king in fact as 
well as in name. Those natural feelings were stimulated and inflamc’d bv 
the ladies of his household and variou.s courticr.s who for one reason or 
another had grievances against the Protector.’ His appointment of Shaikh 
Gadai as Sadr-i-Siu/ur excited the sectarian uninio,sit\ of all the Sunnis at 
court, who complained, and not without reason, that Haiiam Khiin showed 
excessive favour to the adherents of his own .Shia sect. Many influential 
people had been offended by the execution of Ttirdi Heg,“ and im severid 
occasions Bairam Khan, presuming too much on his position, had bclrixcd 
w,tl. arrogance. He « accacd, „r injirerc!.'; a' 

marks. Moreover, Akbar was annoyed by a special personal grievance 

masmuch as he had no pnvy purse, and his luuiseludd was poorly paid^ 

nle the servants of the Protector grew rich. Bairam Khan, on liis side' 

was inclined to think that his services were indispensable, and was umvill’ 

y° d “ Maucr”' “’’T'"," Khan ,„„M 

yieia. MciUeis soon readied a crisi.s. 

rnrt tli'i^lc'd in opinion. ,Shaikh 

seize'If!! adiised (heir patron 

to seize Akbars person and fight the nialtcrout. Hut Hainin Klvin 

after some hesitation, honourably rcArscd to stain the record of a liivlimc 

loya ty by turatng traitor, and intimated his intention to submii Mean- 

affairs of State in^oin fXho ^ 

have now determined to take the\-eins of Gr ^ ^ 

and it is desirable that von shm m ‘■veniment into my own hands, 

which you have been so long intlnt '"Vsukabr' 
of Hindustan will be assicned for " 

^hall be transmlUe?t:Z by 

was Mflhum Anag.i who 


^ “pV 

E- & D., op. cii., V, p. 264. 
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Niz;lin-ud-dua narrates the sequel well; ‘When Mir Abdu-1 Latif 
communicated this message to Khiin-lchannu, he listened attentively, and 
having parted from the Mir, he left MewSt for Nagor....Upon reaching 
Nagor, he sent his banner, kettle-drums and all other marks of nnbilily, 
to the Emperor by the hands of Husain Kuli Beg..,.The surrender of the 
banner and the other insignia of nobility gratified the Emperor,,..’ 

Pir Muhammad Khan Sarwani, whom the Khan-kbanan had 
Iianished from the country and sent to Mecca,^ had waited in Gujarat for 
the proper sca.son (of sailing). On hearing of the disgrace of the Khan- 
khanan, he returned to Court with all possible speed. He met witli a 
very gracious reception, and was honoured with the title Nasiru-l Mulk, 
as well as with a banner and kettle-drums. He was then sent with a 
force to hasten Khan-khanan’s departure for Mecca (or to use BadSunt’s 
phrase, ‘to pack him off as quickly as possible to Mecca without giving 
him any time for delay,’) and accordingly marched after him.,.. 

When Bairam Khan learnt that Pir Muhammad had been sent to 
pursue him, ‘this greatly annoyed and distressed him. Some evil-minded 
persons, having found their opportunity, played upon the feelings of the 
Khan-khanan, and inciting him to rebellious acts, he went towards the 

Punjab.On the Emperor being informed of Khftn-khail'sn’s advance, 

he despatched.a body of nobles to the Punjab.so that he was 

oliligcd to fight.A sharp action ensued, with considerable loss to both 

sides, and Kh'iin-khanan being defeated, fled towards the Siwalic hills... 
The Emperor then himself marched to the Punjab.A party of adven¬ 

turous soldiers dashed forward into the hill, and surrounding the place 
put many of the defenders to the sword. Sultan Hussain Jalair was 
killed in the action. When they brought his head into the presence of 
tlie Khan-khlinan, in a burst of feeling he exclaimed, “This life of mine 
is not worth so much, that a man like this should be killed in my defence.” 

' Depressed and anxious, tlic Khiin instantly sent one of his followers, 
J'amiil Khan, to the Emperor with this message : “I deeply repent my 
deeds, which have not been entirely under my own control ; but if I am 
favoured with the royal clemency, I will throw the veil of oblivion over 
my misdeed.s, and will present myself in your presence, and hope for 
your forgiveness.” 

When this message was brought to the ears of the Emperor, the 
recollection of old services rose up in his memory, and he gave orders 
that the Kh;in-klianan should be brought into his presence. When the 
Khrin-khanan approached the royal presence, all the amirs and khans 
went out, by the Emperor’s order, to meet him, and conducted him to 
the Emperor with every mark of honour.... The Emperor received him 
with the most princely grace and presented him with a splendid robe 
of honour. Two days afterwards, he gave him permission to depart on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca and the holy places....Khan-khanan, with his people 
took the road to Gujarat....” 

Bairam Kliau could not, however, pursue hi.s journey lo its close, 
for lie was murdered at Palan by an Afglirin whose father had been killed 

1 For details of the circumstances under whicli Pir Muhammad was dismissed 
by Bairam Khan, sec Ihul., pp. 257-58, 

■ E & D., o/i. cff., V, pp. 264-69. 
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at the battle of Macluwara. ‘Some scouiidrels then pluiulcred (lie cncamp- 
ment of the deceased,’ says Nizajn-ud-dlii. Hairam Khilnfs bnd>' vvas 
picked up by some /rt/r/Vs' who gave it a burial. Hi.s Caniily with greal 
difficulty managed to reach Ahmedfibad. Ilis little soiu Abdiir-rahTm, 
then only four years of age, was brought up at Akhar's Court, and lived 
to become Khm~khdndn and one of the greatest nobles of the Fmpire. 

“The story of the transaction leading up to llie fall and death of 
Bairam Khan,” observes Smith, “leaves an unpleasant taste, , . .Both 
Humayfm and Akbar owed their recovery of the throne to Bairam Klitin, 
and the obligations of gratitude required that when the time ctimc for 
Akbar to take the reins into his own liands, llic demission of his faithful 
charioteer should he effected as gently as possilde, But the many enemies 
of Bairam Khan were not in a luimour to make his exit easy. If they could 
have had their way unobstructed, they would cerltiinly have put him to 
death. The generosity of his reception after the failure <d’ his rebellion, 
may be fairly attributed to young Akbar himself, who Inul had little to do 
with the previous transactions, for which Mfiham Annga was responsible 
as her panegyrist Abu-1 Fazal affirms. 


(t) “the PARDA IlEGIBIE” (KiOO-KHM) 

“Akbar shook off the tutelage of Bairam Klian," says Smith, “only 
to bring himself under the ‘monstrous regiment’ of iimscnipulous women. 
He had yet another effort to make before he found himself and rose to 
the height of his essentially noble natiiic.”2 Akbar wa.s eighteen years of 
age, and It may not seem unlikely that he came under the influence of 
the ‘veil’ even to a considerable extent; but Smith’s iinsiiuiatiou. is not to 
^ e accepted without careful scrutiny. He himself admits that Akbar's 
essentially noble nature” asserted itself, and one who had acted with 
uch determination in overthrowing a giant like Bairam Kluin. was not 

worst kind"” government of the 

after 

cle^^ At the end of this period he be- 

P ® y his own master in every sense of the term, 
recondition of this fertile plateau (iiorlli of (he Viudhya range. 

I. The Conquest 74 30' 

ofMaiwa and 78 10) of Malwa was “such as seemed to in- 

cess ” Slmh’nt n • m with good pro.spect.s of suc- 

J ‘ 1 Shujawal Khan, who practically ruled it independently 


1 PP- 47-48, 

2 Ibtd., p. 48. 
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under Adali Shah Stir, had died in the year of Akbar’s accession (1556). 
‘He was succeeded by his .son Baz Bahiidur,’ says tlic Tunkh-i-Alff, ‘and 
when the Afghans were scattered over Hindustan by the conquering 
Chaghatai.s, Baz Bahadur established himself as permanent ruler of Malwa. 
When Bahadur Khan (Khan Zaman's brother) marched against him, the 
affairs of Bairam Khan came to crisis,, and thecampaign in Malwa was stayed 

‘Baz Bahridur was,’ according to Nizam-iid-din ‘the most accomplish¬ 
ed man of his day in the science of music and in Hindi song. He spent 
much of his time in the society of musicians and singers. . .It now came 
to His Majesty’s knowledge that Baz Bahadur had given himself up to 
sensuality, and cared nothing for the country. Tyrannical and over¬ 
bearing men had consequently oppressed the poor and helpless, and the 
peasantry and the people had been reduced to distress.’ ‘The honour of 
the Imperial throne required’, continues the Tabakat-T-Akbarl, ‘that this 
country should be again brought under its control and find peace and 
security’ (ever the plea of aggressive Imperialism !) 

'So Adhani Khan (Mabam Anaga’s son), Pir Muhammad KhSn 
(Bairam Khan’s enemy), and some other AmTrs, were nominated to 
effect the conquest of that country. They actually marched thither, 
and when they came within ten kos of Sarangpitr (now in the Dew^s State, 
Gentral India Agency), BSz Bahadur, who was in that city, awoke from 
his slumber of neglect, and took up a position, which he fortified, two kos 
from the city....Adham Khan sent forward an advance force to the 
entrenchments which Baz Bahadur had thrown up around his 
army. Baz Bahadur then threw off his apathy, and marched out to give 
battle. But the Afghan nobles in his army were disaffected, and made 
their escape, and he himself was obliged to take flight (1561) towards 
Khandesh and Burhanpnr.’—(FaizI). Ritp-matl, his favourite wife, who 
used to recite poetry,® several other wives and all his treasure fell into the 
hands of the Imperial forces. As the fugitives were making off, a eunuch 
of Baz Bahadur wounded Rup-matl with a sword, to prevent her fall¬ 
ing into the hands of strangers ; and when Adham Khan summoned her 
to his presence, she took poison and killed herself. 

‘Adham Khan wrote an account of the victory to the Emperor. He 
retained all the ladies and musicians and singers, but he sent some 
elephants, under charge of Sadik Khan, to Court. This retention of the 
ladies and other spoils displeased the Emperor, and made him deem it neces¬ 
sary to proceed to Mhlwa in person. On the 2Ist 968H., (April 27, 

1561), the Emperor left Agra, and marched towards MSlwS.Adham 

Khan now collected all his spoils, and presented them to the Emperor,® 

J E. & D,, op. cil., V, pp. 168-69. 

® The amours of Baz Bahadur and Rup-mall, ‘renowned throughout the 
world for her beauty and charm’ are celebrated in many a song and picture. 

3 Abu-I Fazl says that Adham Khan was altogether amazed at the sudden 
appearance of the Emperor, who had marched so fast that he outstripped the messengers 
sent by Maham Anaga to warn her son. He also describes how reluctant Adham Khan 
was to give up the women and the singing and dancing girls of Baz Bahadur,— [Akhar- 
Nama, ii, p. 178 ) 
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went to lire ivnd the sighs of orphans, pooi- wi'etches, and captives settled 
his biisincsvs’—Vol. 11, p. 51). The other nobles, on reaching Malwii, found 
that the country was lost, so they pursued their course to the Court of the 
Emperor. Baz Bahadur pursued them, and brought the whole of Miilwa once 
more into his power. The amirs who had abandoned Mril>Ya and had come 
to Court without orders, were imprisoned for a time, anddhen set at liberty. 

‘Abdulla Khan Uzbek now received orders to retrieve this disaster in 
Mfilwfi, and several other Khfms were directed to assist him. Towards 
the end of the year 969 H., (1562 A. D.), Abdulla and his auxiliaries 
entered Mfilwa, and Baz Baiiiidur, being unable to withstand him, took to 
flight, to the hills of Kambalmir’— {Alfi), A force was sent in pursuit, 
and coming np with the fugitives, killed many of them. Baz Bahadur found 
protection for some time with Rana Udai Singh, one of the chief Rajas of 
Murwar, and afterwards he repaired to Gujarat, but eventually he threw 
himself upon the mercy of the Emperor, and sought a refuge from the 
frowns of fortune. (According to Badiiinh, he was imprisoned for some 
lime, but soon after his release, he died ; according to FaizI, he was granted 
a mansab of 2,000.) Abdulla Khan remained at Mandu and the other 
cinvrs |■ctun■led to tlieir ydgovs’.’ 

In July 1564, Abdulla Khan showed signs of rebellion, and Akbar 
was obliged to march against him in person. Abdulla Khan was soon 
driven to the confines of Gujarat, whence he made his way to Jaunpur and 
died there, during the rebellion of Khan Zaman, in 1565. ‘The Imperial 
army tlieii moved, and, on the new moon of Zil-liiJJa, 791 H.; reached 
Mandu. The zcunmclars of the neighbourhood came in to pay their alle¬ 
giance, and met with a gracious reception. Mir Mubarak Shah, ruler of 
Khandesh, sent a letter and suitable presents by the hands of ambassadors 
to the Emperor. After some days the ambassadors received permission 
to return, and a faamm was sent to Mian Mubarak Shah directing him to 
send any one of his daughters who he thought worthy to attend upon the 
Emperor. . . When Mubarak Shah received thisg racious communication, he 
was greatly delighted, and he sent his daughter with a suitable retinue and 
paraphernalia to Ilis Majesty, esteeming it a .great favour to be allowed to 
do so. . . . In Muharram, 972 H., (August, 1564), the Imperial camp moved 
from Mandu.. .Karra, Bahadur Khan was appointed governor of Mandu... 
Proceeding by way of Marwar and Gwalior, the Emperor reached Agra on 
t\Mi “ivd Rabt-ul awwaL. 

We have noted how, after the death of Adall, the eastern province 
of Jaunpur was brought under the Empire, and Khan 
2 . Khau^ZMa^js Zamaii was appointed its governor. An attempt by 
Adah’s son to recover the province, we also saw, 
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ended in failure. In July 1561, ‘various actions of Khan Zumiln (All Kuli 
Khan) excited a suspicion of his intention to rebel, so towards the clo.se of 
the year, His Majesty proceeded toward.s Jannpur, on a progress of hunting 
and plesiire. . .When the Court reached Karra, Ali Kuli Kli.nii and his 
brother Bahadur Khan came up by forced marches from their/dg/r of 
Jannpur. and on being received, (hey pic.sentcd .suitable olTcrings. Their 
fidelity and services being recognised, they received presents ofhor.scs and 
robes, and were then dismissed to their jV7g/>.v. On llie 17th of tiic 

sixth year of thellahl, corresponding with 96S JI., (August. 1561) the Court 
reached Agra. 

‘On the 8th Jiimada-I oinm/, 969 H., (January, 1562) tlie Emperor 
First Rajput Started to pay a visit to the tomb of Kulb-ul-AuIiyu 

Marriage and Kliwiija Muin-iid-dm Cliislitl (at Ajmir), When he 
Alliance pp Amber, Raja Bilifirl Mai 

(Kachwaha), one of the chief Rajiis of that country, came with great loyalty 
and respect, along with his son Bhagwiin Dfis, to pay his services to His 
Majesty. He was received with great honour and atlcnlion, and his daughter, 
an honourable lady, was accepted by His Majesty, and took her place 
among the ladies of the Court,^ From there he procccdetl to Ajmir, and 
he dispensed many gifts and pen.sions among the inbabilant.s of that 
noble city. 

‘Mirza Shuraf-ud-dTn Hus.sain, who held u jd^ir in the iccrilory o\' 
Ajmir, came to pay his homage. Ho was sent with 
several other nmtr.s of Unit province to olTcct tlic 
conquest oTthe fort of Mairliia, about 20 Ao.v from 
Ajmir, which was held by Jai Mai, the commandant of Rdi Maldco. His 
Majesty then started for Agra, and making forced marches he performed 
the distance, one hundred and twenty kos, in a day and night. (The 
Tankh-UAlJl gives the more probable time of three days-.). . .When llie 
victorious army went to take possession of llie fort, Jai Mai marched out 
with his men. But Deodas, in shame and pride, set lire to tlic properly 
which was in the fortress, and then sallied forth at the head of a party 
of Rajputs, and passed in front of the royal army. . .Many of the royal 
soldiers fell, and nearly 200 Rajputs were slain. . .The fort of Mairtha was 
then occupied by the Imperial forces.’ 

1 Bihiin or Bihar Mat or Bharmal wa-s tlic Rfiirt of Amber f Jiiiniir ) His 
Mamm Akb,u;s siicce.ssor JiUuTnglr, and came to be known as 

m a new era iHndhn ‘o Dr. Beni Prasad, “.symbolised the dawn 

secured In ’ f olrenmi'kable .sovereigns; it 

captains and dinlnmatf *th!fr ^^'ghal Emperors the services of some of the greatest 
m,n's grandson^ ^ ‘ ^ ‘ mediaeval India produced.” Raja Miln Singh was Bliar- 
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The Tarikh-UAlfl gives the following brief notice of an epic incident, 

Rani^Durgavati to this period (1654), concerning the 

of Gondwana conquest of Gar/itt in the Jubbnlpore District :— 

‘Khwaja Abdu-I Majid, who had received the title of Asaf Khan,^ 
was appointed governor of Karrii, and in that province he rendered good 
service. One of his services was the conquest of Garha, a territory aboun¬ 
ding in hills and jungles, which had never been conquered by any ruler of 
HindOstiin since the rise of the faith of Islam. At this time it was governed 
by a woman called Ronl {Durgavatl), and all the dogs (!) of that country 
were very faithful and devoted to her. Asaf Khan had frequently sent 
emissaries into her country on various pretexts, and when he had learnt 
all the circumi5tances and peculiarities of the country, and the position 
and treasures of the Ram, he levied an army to conquer the country. The 
Mnl, came forth to battle with nearly 500 elephants and 20,000 horses. The 
armies met and both did llieir best. An arrow struck the Rani, who was 
in front of her horsemen, and when that noble woman saw that she must 
be taken prisoner, she seized a dagger from her elephant-driver and plunged 
it into her stomach, and so died. Asaf Khan gained the victory, and 
stepped the advance at the taluq of Chauragarh, where the treasures of 
the rulers of Garha were kept. The son of the Mnl shut himself up in 
the fort, but it was taken the same day, and the youth was trampled to 
deatli by horses. So much plunder in jewels, gold, silver, and other things 
was taken, that it was impossible to compute even the tenth irart of it. 
Out of all the plunder, Asaf Khan sent only fifteen elephants to Court, and 
retained all the rest for himself.’^ 

Gondwana formed the northern part of the present Central Provinces. 
The fort of Chauragarh is now in the Narsingpur District. When it fell 
into Asaf Khan’s hands, its treasures contained, besides those mentioned 
above, ‘coined and uncoined gold, decorated utensils, pearls, figures, 
pictures, jewelled and decorated idols, figures of animals made wholly of 
gold, and other rarities.’ “The coin was said to include a hundred large 
pots full of the gold a 'sharfis of Ala-ud-din KhiljT," 

Tire gallant queen had, fifteen years previously, become the regent 
for her minor son, Bir Narayan. Although the Raja had now attained 
manhood, she continued to exercise all authority. “The Rap! was a 
princess of the famous Chandel dynasty of Mahoba, which had been one 

1 This was Asaf Khan I; later in the _reign there were two others with the 
same title. For his biography, see Blochmann, Ain., i, pp. 366-69. 

“ E, & D., op. eft,, V, p. 169. There are differences regarding details in other 
accounts. 
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of the great powers of India five Intndred years earlier. Her imp(n cri.shcd 
father had been obliged to lower his pride and give his daughter to the 
wealthy Gond Raja, who was far inferior in social position. She proved 
herself worthy of her noble ance.stry, and governed her adopted country 
with courage and capacity, ‘doing great things’, as Ahul Fa?! remarks, 
‘by dint of her far-seeing abilities. She had great contests with Bii/ 
Balvadur and the Mifihs, and was always vietoriuus, She had 211,1)1)0 good 
cavalry with her in her battles, and 1,000 famous elephants. The treustires 
of the Rajtls of that country fell into her hands. ,Slic was a gotnl shot 
with the gun and arrow, and continually went a-luinling tind shot animals 
of the chase with her gun. U was her custom tliat when she heard llmt a 
tiger had made his appearance, she did not drink water till slie had shot 
him.’ “Akbar’s attack on a princc.ss of a character so noble.” observes 
Smith, “was mere aggres.sioii, wholly unprovoked and devoid of all jiisii- 
lication other than the lust for comiuesl and plunder.”’ ,’Vsaf Khan 
intoxicated with success, in the manner of Adham Khiin in Mahva, c\'i- 
dently thought of establishing himself independently ; hut Akhar, iii (his 
instance, for some reason or other, ‘winked at his treachery.' and deferred 
the settlement of accounts. 


6, 


We might clo.se this period (1560-64) with an account of two incidents 


(i) Adham Khan 
and (H) Khwaja 
Muazzam 


which throw more light upon Akbar'.s independent 
character, and assertion of iiu1i\idualiiy, titan any 
rcllcetions of his critics who spin e.sccssively o\ er ihe 


malign influences of the ‘monstrous regiment of women' and the ‘petticoat 


government’ over the youthful Emperor. 


‘A tragical event occurred in the course of this year (May l(i, 1562)’, 
writes Nlzam-ud-dln. ‘Adham Khan Kokaltash, sou of Maliain Anaga, 
could not endure to see the elevation of his compeers. In the presumption 
of youth and pride of wealth and station, he yielded to the incentives of 
Shahbu-d-din Ahmad Khan, Munim Khan Khan-kluinan, and several 
oth^ nobles, and murdered Khan-i-Azam (Shamsu-d din Muliammad 
Atga), then Prime-Minister, as he was silting in his public oilier. Then, 
trusting to the favour and kindness which had been shown to liim by the 
Emperor, he went and stood at the door of the harm. Ilis Mujc.sly rushed 
out of the/wrem, sword in hand, and tlie assassin was bound hand ami 

foot and cast over the parapet for his crime.All those who Imd taken 

part in the conspiracy fled, and hid themselves through fear of punisli- 

.His Majesty showed great solicitude for the sons of Ihe deceased 

mimster, and for Maham Anaga ; but the latter, in anger and in grief for 
her son, fell il( and died forty clays afterwards.’ 

The other incident was also of a simiUir character, The same writer 


records ; 


1 Smith, op. cii,, pp. 69-70. 
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‘Khwaja Muazzam was maternal uncle of the Emperor.This 

person had been guilty of several disgraceful actions during the reign of 

Emperor Humayfin,.His unseemly conduct at length compelled 

the Emperor to banish him.After his banishment the Khwaja stayed 

for a while in Gujarat, but subsequently ’ returned to the Court of the 
Emperor. Bairam Khan then countenanced him, and he received some 
degree of attention. Upon the disgrace of Bairam Khan, the Emperor 
took compassion on the Khwaja, and gave him some jagJr. But the 
Khwaja’s perverse and evil nature got the better of him, and he was guilty 
of some disgraceful deeds. To mention one ; There was a woman named 
Fatima, attached to the harem of the late Emperor, and the Khwaja had 
taken to himself a daughter of hers named Zuhra Agha. After some time 
he formed the design of putting her to death. Upon her mother being 
informed of this fact, she hastened to make it known to the Emperor, and 
to crave his protection. The Emperor was just about to start on a hunting 
expedition, and he assured the poor mother that he would take measures 
to rescue her daughter from the Khwaja. Accordingly he sent Tahir 
Muhammad Khan Mir-i-Faraghat and Rustuin Khan to give the KhwSja 
notice that the Emperor was about to visit him. When Tahir 
Muhammad reached his house, he was so enraged, that he killed the poor 
woman. As soon as the Emperor arrived, and was informed of the KhwHja’s 
cruel actions, which cried for punishment, he gave orders to his followers 
to well thrash him, and then to put him in a boat and souse him several 
times in the river. After this he sent him a prisoner to the fort of Gwalior, 
where he died in confinement. Although immersed- several limes, he 
would not drown, and whenever he came up he abused the Emperor. 
He died insane.— (Akbar-J^ama, ii, p. 276). 

What Smith ob.serves with regard to the latter incident, is equally 
true of both. He says, “The punishment inflicted on him proved definitely 
that Akbar was not to be deterred by family influence from doing justice 
on evil-doers, after the rough and ready manner of the times. The incident 
may be taken as marking the date of Akbar’s final emancipation from the 
control of a palace clique. He continued to show all proper respect to 
his mother, but he did not allow her to control his policy, which was conceived 
on principles distasteful to herf’^ 

(g) rebellions ; east and west 

The principal rebellions of this period were two ; That of Mlrza 
Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s half-brother, at Kabul, and that of Khan 
Zaman at Jaunpiir. They were interconnected in so far as the one sympa¬ 
thised with the other, and built his hopes of success on simultaneous action. 

The first attempt of Mlrza Suleiman of Badakhshan on Kabul has 
already been described. ‘When Munlm Khan (Mlrza 
The Kabul Revolt jy^uhafflinad HakIm’s guardian) left Kabul to visit 
the Court of the Emperor, Muhammad Khan Akhta-begl was left there as 


1 Ibid., pp. 67-68. 
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governoi^ but on Miinim Khan being infoniied o/'liis ilJ-ircalmcnt of tl- 
people of Kabul, he removed him from ollice, and appointed his own so, 
Ghan, Khan, ,n his place.,. .After a time, Mali Cliochak Bcgain (Hakrm 
molM and the people orKftlSul were greelly tlitirceea l,,. ntt 
of Cham. . .Sometinte afterwards GhanI Dee went oat oae day for a si,,!; 

f u- I'l'ponunity yvas seized by the inollie 

of Mtraa Muhammad HakI.n, in coace,t with Shah Wall Alta 
. enter the fort aad close „tc gates agaias. Ghaar Khi ' ic, ; 
mg a„dfiad„.g thegatesof,l,c fortress closed, Ghaal Khan I 

that the people had revolted against him Uimhlo f, i 
he wen. off to the Imperial Cot,, .' Thc’ltt.e?':;?' J Z It 

Kdba, and gaardiaa S oZ^t" S m‘’;' 

was only ten years of age). The mother of tim P,-' 

forces she could, and taking the Prince with her l all ilic 

tion of resisting by force of arms to rnt-i.-u.-, / '' inten- 

nameofJusai, There she awaited MunM 

against her, and defeated and scattered I.cm- ‘ '’cl'ctl 

After this he returned to Court Then ‘.U the lir.st allaek. 
'-ourt. The Degam returned to Kribiil 

Baya-m and gone 

tened m pursuit of the rebels. . When Ahm •.^ 

royal army was coming up in n,rr« •, '- 

turning aside from the direct road he ^ i 
approached Kabul, he wrote a latter full of nfr 

late Emperor, and sent it to Mnh Ch.hrh v devotion for the 

She sent to invite him i' 

him her daughter in marriage. Abul M'lSii ^She also gave 
and took the direction of the establishment of PW 't’nvard, 

,'A Pmty of maicoiiLciils who were ’'"‘.'had (iiikln,, 

lhey recei,ed ftom Mai. Cl, oehak Began? I"'!' the treatment 

would never go on well as long as thc^Hnl' ' ” UiiU matters 

views, and slew He o.,f„,„„„ '7“' rv" i" with Iheir 

heeds the Prince Muhammad Hakim wt '®?"' nieu he gol i„,„ 
hed.,ect,oeofthegoven,meiit...,n„,7„ .'™‘ “6'' “™l “’"k 

-- ««e Of affair,, .ISred?:!!:; STBrnh'S:.?^" 

• «oih sides drew up (heir 
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forces, and the battle began. . . .Three days later, he sent Abul Ma’ali, 
with his hands bound behind his neck, to Mirza Muhammad Hakim, and 
he ordered him to be strangled in punishment of his crimes. Thishappened 
on the night of the 17th Ramzan, 970 H., (April, 1564). 

‘Mirza Suleiman now sent to Badakhshan for his daughter, and 
married hci' to Muhammad Hakim. After giving jagTis in the Kabul 
territory to many of his followers, and appointing Umaid All, who was in 
his confidence, to the post of minister, he returned to Badakhshan. 

‘Mirza Muhammad Hakim and his people, being greatly annoyed by 
these Badakhshanis, drove them out of Kabul. ‘Mirza Suleiman then came 
again with a large army to take revenge for this expulsion. . . .Hakim fled 
to Pcshawai', and appealed for Akbar’s help. . .When the statement of 
Mirza Muhammad Hakint reached the Imperial Court, an order was given 
directing all the nobles and jfiginlars of the Punjab to assemble their 
forces and march to the assistance of Mirza Muhammad Hakim. . . . 
Mirzu Suleiman on the approach of the royal forces fled to Badakhshan, . 

Mirza Suleiman, for u fourth time invaded Kabtil. Mirza Hakim 
once more souglit refuge in flight, and again appealed to Akbar. The 
Emperor this time appointed Faridun Khan, maternal uncle of the Mirza 
and a noble of the Imperial Court, to go to his assistance. ‘He now 
sent Khuslt-kltabur Khan, one of the royal heralds, with money, goods 
of Hindti.stan, and a horse and saddle, to the Mirza ; and he wrote a 
farmmi, in wliicli he said that if the Mirza required assistance, he would 
send the umirn of the Punjab to support him,’ 

When Khush-kliabar Khan approached the camp, the Mirza hastened 
out with due ceremony and respect to receive ihzfanndn. After the 
arrival of Khusit-kliabar Khan, Faridun laboured to instigate the Mirza 
to hostile attempts, representing that it would be easy for him to effect 
the conquest of Lrihore. Hostilities having been resolved upon, he tried 
to persuade the Mirza to seize Khusli-khabar Khan, But although the 
Mirza had been led away by his foolish persuasions, he was too honourable 
to consent to the detention of Khush-khabar Khan ; so he invited the 
Khan to his presence secretly, and sent him away. Sultan Ali, a clerk 
who had fled from the Court, and Hasan Khan, brother of Shahbu-d din 
Ahmad Khan, who was in Kabul, helped to excite the hostile spirit and 
added their voices to Farldun’s. 

‘Won over by their persuasions, the Mirza broke into open revolt, 
and marched against Lahore. Upon coming into the neighbourhood of the 
city, he began to plunder. Some of the nobles of the Punjab,. .. .hearing 
of these proceedings, assembled at Lahore. They looked to the safety of 
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the fort, and wrote an account of the Mlrza'.s rohcliion and lursiilc acts 
to the Emperor. On arriving near Lahore, the Mtiva advanced to the 
foot ofthe fortifications; but the of the Punjab repulsed Iiiiii with 
the fire of their guns and muskets. At length, when intelligence came of 
the advance of the royal forces, the Mirza, feeling unable to olfcr resis¬ 
tance, took to flight. 

We have already mentioned the coi)luniaeiou.s conduct i*f this noblc- 
‘'ind his brother, hahfidur Kliilii, and their sub- 

Kebeiiion at the Enipcror .s approach in August, 1.%I. 

They again rebelled early in 1565. In May, Akb:ir 
was obliged to take the field in person, and crossed tlic Jumnii. In 
December, 1565, Khan Zaman gave an undertaking not to cioss the Gannes 
and Akbar came back to Agra in March, ^566. Meanthne Mlr/d' 
Muhammad Hakim invaded the Punjab, under Die circunistanccs described 
above. »He was encouraged by the Uzbeg rebellions to claim tiie tltronc 
of Hindustan, and Khan Zaman went .so far a.s to recite the Umthd, <u‘ 
prayer for the Kmg, in his name.’*i Akbar .set IbrtI, against bis brother 
n November, 1566; but when he learnt of his defeat and flielit, he returned 
to Lahore wliere he heard of the rebellion of the Mir/as (^■ch^uarv. 1567) 

thevrJT’ ‘tt Samhluil. near Moradiihnd. where 

y had been giaiited estates, had been driven into Miilwa. In May 156 ? 

Akbar had once more to marcli against Khan Zaman. who had broken liL 
plighted word, to suppress him finally. The details of these rv,.,,! 

UzbeZlSrh^eT™ “S-i'P Algulla ... 

on account of his rebellious attitnrlp^ ‘Malwu 

Emperor had a bad opinion of the Uzbeusr 

among whom was Ibrahim Khan the uncle ofVio ^y' 

consult All Kuli Khan (Khan Zaman) 'resolved to 

and was the Emperor’s renresenmtllVo'fl their own tribe, 

After consultation.they determined tn \ ^ ‘''’"'E*')'. 

Sikandar Khan went to lLw fSfl S and 

Munim Khan Khan-khLE o ma ."cl7n ^ He ordemi 

cross over the river at Kanauj, to K he I 

remained behind a few days io collec Eu ^ ■" ^ •"“'t'clf 

month of 5/ai«;ze,anie crossLl over the 

the rebels,.,.On Friday, the 12(h The c]m.stisc 

the royal force.s entered the 

ainnh, op. cif., p. 77, 
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citadel of Jaunpur. Orders were given to Asaf Khan and other nobles to 
cross over the Ganges at the ferry of Narhan, where All Kull Khan and 
his followers had passed, and then to go to confront the rebels and act 
according to circ.uinsUmces.’ 

‘Between Khan-khanan (who succeeded to the command of the Im¬ 
perial army) and Khan Zainttn there was an old and warm friendship, 
and when they were thus opposed to each other, a correspondence was 
opened, and it was agreed that Khan Zaman should wait upon Khan- 
kliaiiiiti to discuss the terms ol peace. The negotiations lingered on for 

four or live months, and war-like operations were suspended. 

After a long discussion it was determined that Khan Zaman should send 
his mother. All Khan, and Ibrnhlm Khan his uncle, to the Court of the 
Emperor, to ask pardon for liis ofTcnce. Upon receiving forgiveness the 

Khan and his brother and Sikandar Khan were to go to Court. 

Ihrhhun Khan, with uncovered head, and with a sword and shroud upon 

his nock, stepped forward, and Klian-khaniin entreated forgiveness. 

and he trusted that the. boundless mercy and kindness of His Majesty 
would look with an eye of tcrulerncss upon the faults of such useful ser¬ 
vants.The Kmperor, out of the Idndne.ss that he felt for Khan-khanan 

said, "E'cir your sake, I forgive their offences, hut T am not satisfied that 
they will remain faithful".’ 

The liiuiterur then W'ciit to vi.sit the fort of Chunar, celebtiiled for 
its heiglit and slrcngtli. He made three days’ march iVom Jaimpfir to 
Henrii'cs, and Iheie re.stcd .several days. From thence he went to the 
I'oi'trc.s.s, iind having surveyed it, he ordered it to be repaired and strength¬ 
ened.(Akbar, who had agreed lo restore the jelgirs of the ixcal- 

cilraiit nobles, stipulated ; "So long as I remain in this neighbourhood 
they must not come over the river. When I return to the capital, they 
must send their vakltx there, and Janndiu for their jagirs shall then be 
issued, imdor which they may take possession.’’) But vvhen the Emperor 
had gone to Chunar, Khan Zaman crossed the river, and went to Muham- 
madabad, one of the dependencies of Jaunpur, and Ironi thence sent parties 
of troops to occupy Gliazipur and Jaunpur. As soon as the Emperor 
returned lo his camp, he was informed of this evil proceeding of AH Kull 
Khan, and he said reproachfully to Khan-khanan, "No sooner than I left 
Ihis place lliea All Kull Khan broke the conditions of his pardon.” 
Khiin-kluinan looked mortified, and endeavoured to make excuse. 

'Orders were given to Asliraf Khan Mir Bcikslil lo go to Jauirpur, 
and make prisoner the mother of All Kill! Khan, who was in that city, 
and to coniine her in llie Ibrt of Jaunpur. He was also to secure every 
rebel he could lay liold of, . . .The Emperor himself, with a considerable 
force, started off upon a rapid march against All KrdI Khiin, . .The forces 
under the Emperor occupied the bank of the river Sarwar (Saru), and 
after searching all the jungles they found that Khan Zaman had gone off 
to the Siwalik hills. News now arrived that Bahadur Khan had gone to 
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Jaimpm^ aiid liberated Jus raotlier. He made Aslnaf Khun prisoner and 
formed the des.gn of making an attack upon the royal camp. Upon kJn 
mg his the Emperor gave up the chase of Khan Zuman, and tumid towards 

JaimpuK . .where he ordered a pleasant site to be selected -ukI a 

palace to be built; and the nobles also were to build sm d hi u 
palaces a .h* ,.a..k For it « dc,c„„i„c,ir,; ', ! 7; 

oi ■" 

figitivcs. with mso-cctiom. take ',11 "“71 1 

punishment due to them. ^ 

10 Court With a ,»ssa6e. Kl.a„.kha7„: . . ,, 1“' 

cession for KhSn Zannm ; „„<( ,hc E„,peror I,']; 7 , k 

more pardoned his oifcnces. . .Then as reoniioH i, once 

for his faults, took an oath of fidelity and bad' I ■ conirition 

Emperor’s opponents having reiciuldo tVif 
their submission, he returned to the capilalti the 1’ 

year of the reign, 973 H,,(I2th March, 1566) ‘I’e IKh 

■The E,nperor-s «d h» .ieved ,V,„„ a„ anaic, i., 

Asaf Khan's ... . uiid Other rcbci.s, Madhi Kasim 

ifold"’ “f Ilia In,petal l,.„;.ll! 

settle the affairs of lh.at coti,,*? 17 to'"' 7™’-“'.' 1"™ 0“nl>a 

campaign against Khaa Zani'in \e I . “^“nl Khati. [During ij,o 

I»1 he should he cal d or^’enl 7;'' “T™itl 

from Chauragarl,). Befolc k '"■8”"'" 

hMtedthefortofCliauragarh and we , n 

•leto fall of humility aad ,e'pe„ta,rt„ 

»on to 60 on pilgrimage, Madh! Kill 7 

secured all the country, and wen, I ™ ‘"■''‘'*>8 ■" Oarlla, 

wrote lettem to Khan Zaman.propo lri'!'' ‘”7?“'' then 

wrote ,n reply, inviting ,,i,^ cle to hi 7",”’Z»„„h, 

tins, went to Jaunpur i tut a, theory n^ , ’ ‘‘“'••" 't' hv 

6anceofKhii,.Za,na„,„„d„a„"7 " 7><'O"O0l,e beheld the ar,,,’. 
adventure he went to the Emperor wl , ' ''n,c„ after .w,„e 

Mtrza Muhammad Hakim, and ,eieive7’.,l"l“ 'i' l’"'•'uiI of 

Ourmg the stay at Lahore (also a ta ! “ ‘’'’'“'oos J 

■t".r.et.h.Mi„„ M"-™ “an-ki.lan,'''wirthol,^^^^^^^^ 

“■-^“"^»™adguit,,„M,,;;'i;:~^ 
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by name Ibralilm Husain lVlTfy.ru Muluimmad Husain Mirza, and Shah 
MTrza, who lield JdirJrs in the saikar of Sambhal/ had broken out in 
rebellion, And when he, Khan-khanan, had marched as far as Delhi to 
puni.sh lliem, they had heai'd of his approach, and had gone off towards 
Mandu. 

*A command was given that Asaf Khan, along with Majnun Khan 
(who had once prcviomsly resisted Khan Zaman), 
Suj)i)vcHHion should go to Karra-Manikpui', and provide for the 
safely of the dependent territories. Intelligence now 
arrived that AIT Kali Khan, llahadur Khiin and Sikandar Khan had again 
broken their engagements and risen in rebellion (and caused the khiitbd 
to be read in the name of Mirzii Muhammad Hakint— Akhar-Nclma, ii, 
p. 359). Hereupon the Emperor placed their vakil Mirza Mirak Rizwi in 
custody ol Khan Ilaki Khan, and leaving the direction of the affairs of the 
Punjab in the cliargc of Mir Muhammad Khan and all the Atkas, on the 
I2lh RiunzCiii. 974 11., (22nd March, 1567), he slarted on his return to Agra. 

‘Ujum arriving at Agra, the Emperor was informed that Khan Zaman 

was licsicging the fort of fJhergarh, four kos distant from Kanauj. 

NiiUecii days afterwards, the Emperor left Khiin-khilnan in charge of 
the city, and on Monday, the 23rd Sluiwwal, 974 H., marched towards 
.faunpur. When he reached the ptnipmn of Sakcl, All Ktili Khan decamp¬ 
ed to his brother, who was in Manikpur. . . .when he reached the pargana 
of Rai Bareilly, he learnt that the rebels had crossed the river Ganges 
with the object of proceeding loward.s KfilpI (Akbar-Nclnia says ‘Gwalior’)- 
He then directed his camp to proceed to the fort of Karra, and then 
mareiied with all possible speed to the ferry of Manikpur. (There had been 
heasy rains ; the country was Hooded and the river much swollen.— Akbar- 
NumOf ii. p, 366). There he crossed the river upon the back of an elephant, 
and from 1,001) to 1,500 men swum the river along with him. Asaf Khan 
and Majnuii Khan, who were in advance, constantly sent back iiitelU- 
pence of ihc enemy. U .so luippcncd that All Kull Khtln had occupied 
ihomselves ail that night in winc-cirinking and licentiousness, and were 
hccdlc.ss of everything ulsf- The warlike demon,stralions against them’ 
they atlrilnilcd to the daring of Majniin Khan, and would not believe that 
the Emperor was near at hand.’ 

* riicso Miivfls were Akbar's distant cousins, whose forebears had received 
favour at ilie hands of b(Uh Drdnir and Humayun. To everyone of them Akbar gave 
suiiableyr/A’U'.v.and advanced them to the dignity of anuj-.v. They were constantly hi 
aiieiulance upon Mis Majesty, rendering their services. When the Emperor returned 
from his Jaunpfir campaign, they repaired to their jSgJrs, and remained in Sambhal. 
lUil when His Majesty went to Lahore, to repress the attempt of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, they broke out in rebellion.’—(E. & D., op. cit., V, pp. 315-16.) 
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(Bihar Mai), lo offer his submission or a princess of the blood roval in 
marriage to the Emperor, etc. etc n.,r 0 °^/oyal m 

points out, “There could be no Indian Empire withotff ^h^Rniputr no 
social or political synthesis without their intelligent and active co-operation 

;-S5='S-;""='r 

Cl t L ^ f " '““P snd strong 

mi* r “f Chilor wns 

lmllIc'M'r'l'‘.°i ‘T"“‘“'•‘i «r 

lli'it his Sucre^ r T""'" Babur, in 1530 ; 

ut loi tv s l, 0 ,„g niinokerl by Baltidtir Shsl, „r Ooj.rlil, in 1534 ■ o„d 
tlial proud u,ul hoary Cliitor had loin prostrate .ind mpolent before the 
a v^ttaroos Afghtitt, .,her Shah i„ ,544. -It was the il, kte of SLI 

L r w ' T"T *™“' ^'"Sh) M the critical moment when 
T di.i w.is ruled by the ablest, and perltap.s the most ambitiotps, sovereign 
. pas ever .swppyed her seeptp-e. .Udai Shtgif. Tod tells us, 'had tret I 
1.1 is 01 a sovereign ; and wanting martial virtue, the common heritage 
»l lP.w.,e he was destitute of ail.’ The historian of the Rajputs justh 

intm'ii? '“‘p l'” ' p'""' " “*■" fflmieti its 

mention, and had the annals never recorded the name of Udai Singh in 
the catalogue of the princes’.”^ 

‘Now that the Emperor had'returned to the capital, with his mind at 

r. The Siege of of All Kull Khan and other rebels,’ 

Chitor wnte.s Nizam-ud-din, ‘he turned his attention to- 
wards the capture of Chitor.’ On his way thithei- 
thc Emperor deemed it ncccissary to suppress the Mirzas, who had ffed 
tom ^’iimbhal and taken refuge in these parts, ‘tie, therefore, appointed 
p iahbu-d dm Ahmad Khan and other a//urs lo jitgirs in Ma/idfi, and 
charged them with that duty. When the amirs reached Ujjain, which is 
one ol the chief places in that country, they found that the Mirzas, on 
hearing of the Emperor’s approach, had assembled together and fled to 
rujaiat. . .So the amirs abtained possession of Mandu without opposition. 

^ PP- 364-65. 

3 //)/(/., pp. 85-86. 
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stoncs_ fell perished. It is notorious that stones of 200 mans were carried 
to a distance of three or four kos from the walls, and also bodies of men 
who had been burnt were found. Saiyid Jamalu-d din and a great 
nurnber of the Emperor’s attendants were slain, and nearly 500 picked 
soldiers were killed by blows from the stones. A large number also of the 
infidels perished. 

'After this disaster the pride and solicitude of the Emperor became 
still more intent upon the reduction of the fortress. A sabat which had been 
laid down in the battery of Shuja’at Khan was now completed. On the 
night of Tuesday, 25th Sha'ban 975 H., the imperial forces assembled from 
all sides, and the wall being breached, a grand struggle began. Jai Mai, 
commander of the fortress, came into the breach to encourage his men. 
The Emperor was seated in a gallery, which had been erected for him on 
the sabat, and he had a musket in his hand. The face of Jai Mai was 
discernible by the light which was cast upon the spot by the fire of the 
guns and muskets. The Emperor took aim at him, and so wounded him 
that he died on the spot. The garrison was disheartened by the fall of 
their leader, and each man hurried to his own home. They collected 
their wives and children, property and effcct.s, in one place and burnt 
them."^ This proceeding in the language of the infidels of Hind, is called 
jauhar. The royal forces were now massed, and they assaulted the brea¬ 
ches in several places, Many of the infidels rushed forward to defend 
them, and fought most valiantly. His Majesty, seated on the sabat, be- 
held the exertions of his men with an approving eye. Aclil Muhammad 

Kandahari.and others exhibited great valour and daring, and 

received great praise. All that night fighting went on, but in the morning, 
which was a glorious morning, the place was subdued. The Emperor 
mounted cm an elephant, and, attended by his devoted followers on foot, 
entered the fortress. An order for a general massacre was issued, ancl 
more than 8,000 Rajputs who were in the place received the reward of 
their deeds. After noon the slaughter was stayed, ancl the Emperor re¬ 
turned to his camp, where he remained three days. Asaf Khan was 
appointed to rule this country, and His Majesty started for the capital on 
Tuesday, the 25th sha’ban.'^ 

‘When the Emperor started to elTect the conquest of Cliitor, he 

1 Amoni; the lieroie incidents that followed the death oF Jai Mai was the fall 
of Patta, a Incl of 16 summers ; but he was married, and "lest any ‘soft compunctions 
visiting for One dearer than herself might dim the lustre of Kailwa,' his mother armed 
the young bride with a lance, with her descended the rock, and the defenders of Chilor 
.saw her fall, fightiiie by the side of her Amaxonian mother. When their wives ancl 
daughter,s iicrformcil such heroic deeds the Rajputs became reckless of life.” Patta fell 
lighting, being crushed to death by an elephant. At the time Akbar saw him ‘there 
was a brcalh of life in him, but he .shortly afterwards died.’ Akbar nobly commeniora- 
icd his appreciation of these heroic sacrifices by erecting in his palace-garden fine 
sUUiics ip honour of Jai Mul and Patta. “One of the facts gratifying to national vanity, 
which helped to heat the wounds of the Rajput heart,” says Smith, “was the erection 
of line .slaUies in honour of Jai Mai and Patta, the defenders of Chitor.”— Akbar, 
pp. 93-96. 

® ‘A curious incident in this siege was this : A person was sitUiig near the 
battery of Ihc author of this book, under the shelter of a tree, with his right hand 
placed upon his knee. As an opportunity presented itself, he raised his thumb, covered 
with the stall usually worn by archers, and just at the moment a gun was fired from the 
fortress and the ball passed within the length of a barley-corn from his thumb and did 
him no harm.’—Nizilm-ud-dln Ahmad, Tabakat-T-Akbart, —(E. & D., op. cit., V, p. 328). 
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vowed that if he were successful, he would make a pilgrimage to llic tomb 
of Khwaja Mu’in-ud-din ChishtI, which is at Ajmir. In peilbrmimce of 
this vow, he set off for Ajmir, and walked all Ihc way on foot. On .Sun¬ 
day, the 7th Ramzan, he reached Ajmir, He pcrformctl all (he (dtscrvanecs 
of the pilgrimage, and made the poor and needy glad with his alms and 
offerings, He remained there ten days, and then departed for the capital, 
(He reached Agra in March, 1568).’ 

‘After a stay of some months at Agra, titc limperor rcsoh ed to 
attack the fort of Rantambhor.' renowned as one of 
2. Rantambhor strongest and Jiiglicst fortresses of Hindnslan. 
An order was issued for the as.semhling of those troops which had not 

been engaged in the siege of Chitor-When the amm- had niiu'ched 

several stages, intelligence reached tlic Emperor of ilislurbances created by 
the Mirzas, who had escaped from Gujarat, and laid siege to the fort of 

Ujjain, ill Malwil. The Emperor then directed that Kalij Khan with the 

amirs and the array that had been sent to Rantambhor, should undertake 
the repression of “the revolt of the Mirzas.’ 

The two force.s united according to the order. . . , .The army had 
now grown very large, When the Mirzas were apprised of its approach, 

they raised the siege of Ujjain, and went off towards Mandu.All 

inarched together in pursuit of the MTrzfis, who (led before tlicm from 
Mandu to the banks of the Narbada. They crossed lira river in .such 
confusion, that many of their men were drowned.The Miivas then 

fled to Gujaiiit-The remainder of this Iransaclion will be told in its 

proper place .... 


The Emperor marched at the opening of the year {22iul E‘eb 1569) 
towards Rantambhor, and in a short period arrived at the foot of the Jbrt 
The place was invested, batteries rai.scd, con,slructed. and several 

c of the fort, when he observed the progress of the .siege, was brought 
from Iho pinnacle of Ins pride ami insolence and he ,ml all,i, 

two sons, Dadi, 


a few bSerf anrabou/fe 

ircriH to other account niT. Chitor. 

thetr tnflttence to 'mate Sarjan HaVa (^atllSg^ t^S 
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‘This is a strong fortress, and many former Sultans had been ambi¬ 
tious of taking it. Sher Khiin Afghan (Sher Shiih) 

3 - Kaiinjar ^ killed in the attempt 

to take it. During the interregnum of tlie Afghans, Raja Ram Chaiidar 
had purchased the fort at a high price from Bijilli Khan. , .The renown of 
the oonciucst of the forts of Chiton and Rantambhor spread through the 
World, and the men of the Imperial army who held jagirs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kfilinjur were constantly forming plans for the capture of 
that lort, and were anxious to begin the war. Raja Ram Chandar was an 
experienced and prudent man, and considered himself an adherent of the 
Imperial throne. He sent by his envoy the keys of the fortress and suitable 
olferings, with congratulations for the victories achieved, to the Emperor. 
On the same day the custody of the fortress was given into the charge of 
Majnun Khan, one ol' iho jiigircklrs of the quarter, and a friendly/nr/nci/i was - 
sent to Raja Ram Chundiir. The fortress came into the possession of the 
Emperor in the month of Safar, 977 H., in the fourteenth year of his reign.’’- 

•When tire Emperor was staying at Nagor, Chander Sen, son of Rai 
Makleo, came to pay his allegiance and make his 
4 . jodhpur^^id offerings. Raja Kalyap Mai, the Raja of Bikanir,,. . 

also came with his son, Rai Singh, to wait upon His 
Majesty, and present his tribute, The loyalty and sincerity of both father 
and .son being manifest, the Emperor married Kalytin Mai’s daughter. For 
fifty days he .shed the light of his justice and equity upon the poor people 
of Nagor. From thence he proceeded to Ajodan, to pay a visit to the 
tomb of Shaikh Farld-ud-dln Masud Ganj-I Shakar, Rai Kalyan Mai, 
who was so fat that he could not ride on horseback, now received permis¬ 
sion to return to Bikanir ; but his son was ordered to remain in attendance 
upon His Majesty, in which he received high promotion.’ 

the castle as a fief of Chiloi'”,..The prolTcrecI bribe was indeed magnificent—the govern- 
inenl of 52 districts, whose revenue were to be appropriated without enquiry, on 
furnishing the cu.stoinary contingent, and liberty to name any other terms, which shoiiki 
be solemnly guaranteed by the King.’—(Smith, op. cit., pp. 98-99.) 

’ Abu-1 Fazl’s rhetorical flourish about the conque.st of this fortress is typical 
of his manner -‘When the report of the capture of CJiitor and Rantambhor'‘resounded 
in the cars of the haughty ones, everyone whose eyes had been in a measure touched 
by the coliirium of undcr.sianding saw that there was no remedy except to lay clown the 
heads oi presumption on the ground of .submission. Rivja Rdmchand, who possessed 
some rays of inlelUgencc, heard of the arrival of the holy cortege at the capital and 
asked for quarter. Me made over the fort to the Imperial servants and sent the keys 
along with splendid presents by conlidenlial agents to the sublime threshold, and offered 
his congratulations on the recent victories. His wisdom and foresight were approved of, 
and his agents were received with favour. The government of the fort was made oyer 
to Majnun Khan Kakshiil. By this felicity of the Shahinshah’s fortune, such a fprtress, 
upon whose battlements the eagle of the imagination of former rulers had never lighted, 
came into the possession of the Imperial servants without the trouble of a battle or 
contest,'~(Akbar-E(///ia, ii, p. 499.) 
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These campaigias by no means completed the reduction of Rajputana. 

A still more arduous war remained to be waged 
Results of A^Rajput ggainst the intrepid Rana Pratap, who had ‘the 
courage never to submit or yield.’ But there was a 
respite of about seven years, from August 1569 to July 1576, before the 
‘sword of Islam’ again struck the Hindu with his own hand. Meantime it is 
worthwhile taking note of some of the outstanding features and results of 
these early efforts. Whatever might have been Akbar’s motives in the 
conquest, he had stormed and taken Mairlha, “the second city in Marwar” ; 
Raja Bharmal of Amber had “anticipated the King, enrolled himself and 
his son Bhagwandas amongst his vassals, given the Chaghatai a daughter 
to wife and held his country as a fief of the Empire.” More had been 
achieved since. The proud Rana had been driven to seek refuge in the 
hills ; Chitor had been taken so also Rantambhor and Kalinjar, Jodhpur 
and Bikanir too had submitted, at least for the time being. Tod charac¬ 
terises these events with the following observation ;— 

“Akbar was the real founder of the Empire of the Moguls, the first 
successful conqueror of Rajput independence ; to this his virtues were 
powerful auxiliaries, as by his skill in the analysis of the mind and its 
readiest stimulant to action, he was enabled to guild the chains with which 
he bound them. To these they bacame familiarised by habit, especially 
when the throne exerted its power in acts gratifying to national vanity, or 
even in ministering to more ignoble passions. But generations of the 
martial races were cut off by his sword, and lustres rolled away ere his 
conquests were sufficiently confirmed.. .He was long ranked with ShabudTn, 
Allaudrn, and other instruments of destruction, and with every just claim ; 
like these he constructed a Muniba (pulpit) for the Koran from the altai s 
of Ekiinga ; yet he finally succeeded in healing wounds his ambition had 
inflicted, and received from millions that meed of praise, which no other of 
his race ever obtained.”^ 

Akbar came into contact with three distinct types of Rajputs ; (1) 
those, like Amber, that easily submitted, and were readily assimilated into 
the Imperial system ; (2) those that put up a decent fight or came to an 
honourable settlement with the conqueror, like Rantambhor ; and (3) 
those that refused to be assimilated, and sought refuge either in flight or 
persistent fight, like the Ranas of Mewar. The first two by their sub¬ 
mission showed a spirit of compromise and assimilation which was quite 
necessary in the building up of a united nation towards which Akbar was 
bending the whole might of his genius ; the last, by its eternal hatred, 


1 


Tod, Rajasihati, i. p. 338. 
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unconquerable pride, and courage never to submit or yield, contributed its 
own quota to the strength and nobility of our national character. The 
treaty that was drawn up between Akbar and the Haras is noteworthy for 
its dignified statesmanship :— 

The Annals of Bund! record—‘A treaty was drawn up on the spot, 
and mediated by the Prince of Amber (Jaipur), which presents a good 
picture of Hindu feeling. They were : (1) that the chiefs of Bund! should 
be exempted from that custom, degrading to a Rajput, of sending a 
dola (bride) to the royal harem ; (2) exemption from ihejiziya or poll tax ; 

(3) that the chiefs of Bund! should not be compelled to cross the Attock ; 

(4) that the vassals of Bundl should be exempted from the obligation of 
sending female relatives “to hold a stall in the Mina Bazaar” at the 
palace, on the festival of Naiiroz (New Year’s Day) ; (5) that they should 
have the privilege of entering the Diwan-l-dm or “Hall of Audience” 
completely armed ; (6) that their sacred edifices should be respected ; 
(7) that they should never be placed under the command of a Hindu 
leader ; (8) that their horses should not be branded with the Imperial dagh 
(a fiower branded on the forehead) ; (9) that they should be allowed to 
beat their nakkaras, or kettle-drums, in the streets of the capital as far 
as the Lai Darwaza or “Red Gate” ; (10) that they should not be com¬ 
manded to make the “prostration” (sijda) on entering the presence ; and 
(11) that Bund! should be to the Haras what Delhi was to the King, who 
should guarantee them from any change of capital.’^ 

But, as noted above, “the most famous and tragically interesting” 
of Akbar’s martial enterprises, viz., the destruction of Chitor which “was 
sanctified by the memory of eight centuries of heroic deeds and heart¬ 
rending tragedies, wounded deeply the Rajput soul. The place became 
accursed, and to this day no successor of Udai Singh would dare to set 
foot within the limits of the once sacred stronghold of his ancestors. The 
‘sin of the slaughter of Chitor’ like the ‘curse of Cromwell’ in Ireland, 
has become proverbial, and the memory of it is kept alive, or was so 
kept a hundred years ago, by a curious custom. It is said that Akbar 
estimated the total of the Rajput dead by collecting and weighing the 
‘Brahmanical cords’ {Janeo or zanar ), which it is the privilege and obli¬ 
gation of high caste men to wear. The recorded amount was 74J mans 
of about eight pounds each. [‘To eternise the memory of this disaster 
the . numerals 74| are tilak or accursed. Marked on the banker’s 
letter in Rajasthan, it is the strongest of seals, for “the sin of the 
slaughter of Chitor” is thereby invoked on all who violate a letter under 


1 Cited by Smith, op. cit,, p. 99- 
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the safeguard of this mysterious number.’] The watch of the conqueror 
fell upon what Tod calls the ‘symbols of regality’ as well as the persons 
of the vanquished. The gates of the fortress were taken off their hinges 
and removed to Agra. The nakkants, or huge kettledrums, eight or ten 
feet in diameter, the reverberations of which had been wont to proclaim 
‘for miles around the entrance and exit of her princes,’ as well as the 
massive candelabra from the shrine of the ‘Great Mother,’ who had girt 
Bappa Rawal with the sword by which Chitor was won, were also 

taken away.The recreant Rana Udai Singh (who had fled to 

the Aravallis at Akbar’s approach, and founded there his new capital of 
Udaipur) died at Gogunda in the Aravalli hills four years after the storm 
of the fortress which he should have defended in person. His valiant 
successor, Rana Pratap Singh (about whom later), waged a long war 
with Akbar, and gradually recovered much of Mewav. But Chitor 
remained desolate.”^ 

(l) CONQUEST OF GUJARAT 

The rich province of Gujarat had been won and lost by Huniayun, 
and Akbar could therefore put forth some legitimate claim for its recon¬ 
quest. “The possession of numerous ports and the resulting extensive 
maritime commerce made Gujarat the richest kingdom in India. Ahmada- 
bad, was justly reputed to be one of the finest cities in the world, while 
the manufacture of salt, cloth, paper, and other commodities flourished 
in many localities.” The confusion into which Gujarat fell soon after 
the death of Bahadur Shah has already been hinted at. ‘In the Court of 
the Emperor,’ writes Nizam-ud-din, ‘conversation continually turned upon 
the state of affairs in Gujarat, and information was often brought about 
the oppression and wilfulness of its petty rulers, and about the ruin of its 
towns and cities.® Now that His Majesty’s mind was quite set at rest by 
the suppression of rebels, and the reduction of their lofty forts, he turned 
his attention to the conquest of Gujarat.’ 

Akbar marched out from his capital on 4th July, 1572, and ‘proceed¬ 
ed, enjoying the chase on his way, to Ajmir’, He also visited the tombs 
of some of the' saints, ‘and gladdened the hearts of the shaikhs mi 
attendants with his ntunificent gifts.’ Then he sent Mirza Muhammad 

1 ZWf/., pp. 90-92. Read“C/i;rncanJ//j5/effM”. by R. R. I-Ialaclar in 
Antiquary, August, 1930. 

2 “The country was at that time without a settled government being divided 
into seven warinig principalities, over, which the nominal King, MuzafTar Shah III a 
prince of doubtful legitimacy, exercised little authority. Such a condition of affa’irs 
seemed almost to demand the interposition of a power capable of enforcing order. 
Akbar, in iact, was actually invited by one of the local princelings named Itimiid Khan 
to put an end to the prevailing anarchy.”—(Smith, op. cit., p. 110.) 
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Khan Atka, ‘better known by the title of Khan-i-kalhn,’ with 10,000 
horses in advance. The Emperor himself marched via Nagor, Mirath, 
and Sirohi, and sent one of his ollicers, to make sure of the territory of 
Jodhpur, and keep the road to Gujarat open, so that none of tlie Rfinas 
might be able to inflict any loss. This duty was imposed upon Rai Singh 
BikaiiTrl, who was sent with a strong force of Imperial troops, Farmms 
were (also) written to tlie amirs and jdgirdcirs of that province, directing 
them to render Rai Singh every assistance he might require. . . . 

‘The emperor.arrived in Patan, and rested there for a week. 

The government of the country was conferred upon 
I. Ahmadabacl Ahmad Khau Barha, a man of courage and 

resolution, who had numerous friends and al]ie.s among the Saiyids of 
HindOslan. At this halt Raja Man Singh returned, bringing in a large 
booty, which he had taken from the remnant of the Afghans, The Emperor 
then marched towards Ahmadabad. Slier Khiln Fuladl liad been engaged 
for six months besieging Ahmadabad, which was held by Itimad Khan', 
(‘the slave and prime minister of Sultan Mahmud Gujarat!’), when ire 
heard of the Emperor’s approach, he took to flight. Tlie Empcior had 
liardly advanced two stages from Patan, when Sultan MuzalTar, son of 
Sullan Mahmud Gujarati, whom Itimad Khan had kept continually in 
confinement, came with a great display of respect to meet the Emperor 

.The next day, Itimad Khan, the ruler of Ahmadabad. . . .and other 

canirs and chiefs of Gujarat, too numerous to mention, came in to wail 
upon the Emperor, and to make their offerings. Itimiid Khan presented 
the keys of Ahmadabad, and showed every sign of submission. The 
officers of the Court were suspicious of evil designs on the part of the 
Habshi (Abyssinian), and brought the matter to the notice of His 
Majesty, and although he desired to act generously and royally towards 
them, as a precaution he committed them to the charge of some of his 
attendants. The Emperor then marched on, and on Friday, 14th Rajab, 
pitched his camp on the banks of the river of Ahmadabad (SabarmatT). 
The klnitbd was read in the name of the Emperor, and all the people 
of the city and environs came to offer congratulations and thanksgivings.’ 

‘Ibrahim Husain Mirza and Muhammad Husain Mirza held Broach, 
Baroda, and Surat in defiance of the Emperor. So 
resolved to free the country of Gujarat from their 
rebellious power. On Monday, 2nd Sha'ban, he started from the river 
of Ahmadabad, and marched towards Cambay. Itimad Khan and other 
Gujarati amirs were, at the request of some of the great officials, allowed 
to remain behind in Ahmadabad for a few days to arrange their affairs. 
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Seizing this opporUmity, Ikhtiyaiu-I Mulk, one of the chief nohles of 

Gujai'at, fled.from Ahmadabad to Ahmadnagar. As no reliance 

could be placed on the nobles of Gujarat, Itimiid Khan, was given into 
the custody of Shabaz Khan Kambfi. On the 6th the Emperor reached 
Cambay. He went to look at the sea, and leaving Cambay on the 12Lh, 
he reached Baroda on the 14th. After reflecting upon the best means 
of guarding and governing the country of Gujarat, he appointed Mirza 
Aziz Muhammad Kokaltash, the Klian-i-dzarn, to be the governor of the 
country, and especially of its capital Ahmadabad.’ Here it is necessary 
to note that while at Cambay, for the first time, Akbar received a body 
of Portuguese merchants who came to pay their respects, and thus made 
his first acquaintance with the Christians, which event was fraught with 
great consequences in the future. 

‘After the departure of Azam Kliiin, the Emperor determined upon 
attacking the fortress of Surat which was the home 
3. Battle of Sarnal stiongliold ol the MIiZci’s. To effect this purpose 

he sent Saiyid Mahmud Khan Barha, Raja Bhagwan Das, Kunwar Man 
Singh, and several others to overpower Husain Mlrzii, who was in Surat. 
Next day, 17th Sha’batu when one watch of the night was passed, 
intelligence was brought in that Ibriihim Khan Mirzii, having heard at 
Broach of the Emperor’s advance had murdered Rustum Khan RiimT 
(‘who was desirous of returning to his allegiance’— Akhar-Nama), and 
then left the town, intending to pass about eight kos distance from the 
Emperor’s camp, and to raise disturbances and rebellion elsewhere. 

‘Hearing of this the Emperor’s wrath was kindled. . . .The remainder 
of the night and the greater part of the next day, he kept up the pursuit 
for a long distance. When night came on, he arrived with forty horse¬ 
men on the banks of the river Mahindri. Ibrahim Husain Mirza. was in 
the town of Sarnal, on the other side of the river. When they heard this 
the Emperor’s followers endeavoured to conceal themselves, . . .Kunwar 
Man Singh, at his own solicitation, was placed in command of the ad¬ 
vanced guard. Although the whole of his followers did not number more 
than 100 men, the Emperor without hesitation, determined to attack. 
They dashed into the river ■ and crossed over .... Every man of the 
Imperial force fought desperately, and killed a great many of the enemy. 
Bhupat, son of Raja Bihar Mai, a very brave young man, made a charge 
upon the enemy, and fell. Emboldened by his fall, the enemy renewed 
his attack. But the royal forces were in a contracted spot, where three 
horsemen could not pass abreast, as it was hedged in with thorns. The 
Emperor had, with great courage, gone to the front, and Raja Bhagwan 
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Das had kept with him. Three of the enemy’s horsemen now charged 
them, and one of them attacked the Raja. As his adversary was entang¬ 
led among the thorns, Raja Bhagwan Das hurled his spear at him, so 
that he withdrew. The other two assaulted His Majesty, who received 
them so valiantly that they were obliged to make off. 

‘The royal forces, seeing the danger in which the Emperor had been 
placed, were roused to desperation, and made a fierce onslaught upon 
the enemy. Ibrahim Husain Mirza was disheartened and took to (light. . 
The Emperor went into the town of Sanial, and offered thanks for his 
victory. Every man who served in this engagement received his reward 
in increased rank and in jaglrs. . . .On Wednesday, the 18th Sha'ban. . . ., 
the Emperor rejoined his camp at Baroda. Next day he conlerred a 
banner and a kettle-drum on Raja Bhagwan Das, who had so greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself in this action.’ 

'The fortress of Surat is small, but exceedingly strong and secure, and 
remarkable among fortresses. It is said that a slave 
4. Surat qJ' Sultan Mahmud Gujarati, who received the title 
of Khudawand Khan, built this fortress on the sea-shore (really oit the 
bank of the river TaptI, 20 miles from the .sea), in the year 947 H., in order 
to resist the attacks of the Europeans, for before the fort was built, the 
Europeans did all kinds of mischief to the Mtisalmans. When Khudii- 
wand was engaged in the erection of the fort, the Europeans sevenil times 
fitted out ships to attack it but could not succeed in their object. . . .On 
the two sides of the fort which faces the land, he formed ditches reaching 
to the water, which were 20 yards wide, and filled with water ; they were 
built of stone, chunam, and burnt bricks. The thickness of the double 
walls is five yards, and height twenty yards. . . .It is a remarkable circums¬ 
tance that each stone is firmly fastened to the next with clamps of iron, 
having molten lead poured into the interstices. The battlements and 
embrasures are formed of stone, and are formidable to look at. On the 
top of the tower there is a choukhandi which, in the opinion of Europeans, 
is an invention of the Portuguese. When the Europeans were unable to 
prevent the erection of this fortress by force of arms, they offered large 
sums of money to prevent the raising of this structure. But Khudawand, 
in contempt of the Europeans, rejected their application and raised the 
structure. 

‘When the Emperor returned from Sanial to Baroda, he renewed his 
design of conquering Surat . . . .The Emperor sent Raja Todar Mai to 
examine and ascertain precisely the inlets and outlets of the fortress. 
After a week he returned and made his report. His Majesty, relying on 
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the help of the Almighty, left Bnrodii-ami encamped at a distance of a 

kos from Surat on the 18th Ramzcln. On tlio same niglit he went up and 
reconnoitred the fort. He distributed the batterie.s among the aniJrs, and 
three days afterwards he moved hi.s camp, and pitched liis tent so ncar'tlie 
fortress that cannon shot and musket halls could reach it. 

‘The siege was pressed on, and in a short time the way for drawing 

water- was closed. After it had gone on for two months, the besiecers 
advanced their batteries, so that every way of ingress and egress was 
closed, . , .Every hole big enough for a mouse was closed. 'I he miners 
pushed their mines under the bastions, and made such progress that the 
capture of the place was a mere matter of today or tomorrow When 
the garrison perceived the state of alfains, they were reduced to the 
gieatest alaim and distress, The wretched disloyal Mam-zaban and all the 
people in the fort sent out Maulana NizamHid-din Lari, who was a student 
and an eloquent man, to sue for quarter. . . .His Majcsly, in his gentleness 
and humanity, granted the petition. . . .Lari returned to the fortress with 
dre glad news of quarler having been conceded, A royal order was then 
issned for Kastm All Khan. .. .to proceed inn, .he Ibr.ress with thc^ 

ourirhm “a '"'"'s 

.:: 

nistigatois of all the strife, were punished and kept in eustodv This eon 
quest was effected on the 23rd Shawmd, in the vea, 98 H 111 
laving lasted one clays),— 26111 Fd,.', 157 ! ■ ^ ‘ 
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puL tlic fort in order, and shut himself up. He sent an accoxint of the 
investment to the Emperor, who, on hearing it, issued orders, . , .to repress 
ihi.s rebellious attempt. The nobles accordingly joined Azam Khan and 
marched to Pfitan. . . .The Mirzas fell upon the advance and defeated it 
, . . .When Azam Khan saw the defeat of his right and left, and the fall 
of Muhammad Bukhari, he resolved to make a bold attempt to retrieve 
matters, and to dash into the liglit. . , .When the enemy’s men dispersed 
in search of plunder, and there remained but a few in array, Azam Khan 
. . . .formed his ranks and fell upon the enemy’s centre. By God’s help, 
victory declared in their favour, and the foe was scattered on every side 
, . . .Muhammad Hu.sain Mlrzii fled to the Dalchin. This victory was 
won on the 18th Ramzan, 980 II.’ 

In March, 1573,‘the Emperor arrived at Ahmadabad and there he 
entrusted the government of Gujariit to Khan-i-azam (Mirza Koka). On 
the lOlh Zil-liijja, the Id-iiz-zulia, he commenced his journey to the capital. 
On his way Muzaffar Khan (late King of Gujarat) revcived the Imperial 
bounty : The .sarkdi's of Sarangpur and Ujjain in Malwii were taken from 
the Rani and granted to him, with fifty hies of tankas in jagJrs. . . .At one 
stage from Ajmir, the Emperor received the communication from Said 
Khan, the governor of Multan, to inform him of the death of Ibifiliim 

Husain Mirza.On the 12th Muharnim, 981 H., in the eighteenth year 

of the reign, the Emperor paid a visit to the tomb of Khwiija Muin-ud-din 
Chishti, and observed the usual ceremonies, and dispcnced his customary 
gifts. He remained there a week, and every morning and evening paid a 
visit to the tomb, showing strict attention to all the observances.’ 

When the Emperor returned from Gujarat, there remained no resis¬ 
tance in that country, all the forts were in the hands 

6 . Rebellion in qJ- sci-yanls, and such of his troops as had not 
served on the campaigns were sent to strengthen 
Azam Khan, But he had hardly been six months in his capital, when 
news of fresh outbreaks came in time after time ; and Azam Khan himself 
wrote for reinforcements. 

‘The rebels, having assembled round lkhtiyaru-1 Mulk, got possession 
of Ahmad mi gar and the surrounding territory. Muhammad Husain Mirza 
left tlie Dakhin with the intention of attempting the recapture of Surat. 
Kalji Khan, who was ja^frdar of the fort, made it secure, and prepared 
for a .siege ; so Husain Mirza gave up the project and made a rapid 
march upon Cambay. (On his way he got possession of Broach.) liasan 
Khan Karkarah, the Shikkddr, being unable to make any resistance, fled 

to Ahmadribad.At length the Mirza was worsted, and fled to join 

Ikhtiyaru-l Mulk. Azam Khan, who had marched against Ikhtiyaru-l 
Mulk, took a position near Ahmadnagar. Pie several times attacked him, 
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and fighting went on for several days between Ahinadnagar and Iclar 
with no decisive result. 

‘Ikhtiyaru-1 Mu!k, Muhammad Husain Mirziij ;uul the other insur¬ 
gents, got together a force of 20,000 men—MughaIs, Gujaratis, Huhshis, 
Afghans, and Rajputs—around Ahmadabiid. The Raja of Idar also kept 
up a connexion with them... ...Khan-i-azatu daily sent off despatches to 
the Emperor, calling for help. The Empeim therefore resolved once 
more to raise his banner in Gujarat, to clear lire country of the rebels, 

and to uproot their families.In the early morning of Sunday, 24th 

Rabi-iil akhir, 9BI H,, the Emperor with his companions and attendants 
mounted swift she-camels and took their departure. _On that day he rode 
to the town of Toda (about 70 miles W. by S. from Agr;i) without draw¬ 
ing rein. There he ate what he could get, and rode on..On Tuesday, 

he reached the tomb of Ghisti at Ajmir (140 kos, “228 miles"^ —Thorn¬ 
ton), where he went through the usual observances and bestowed his gifts 
upon the poor. 

‘Although the horsemen under his colours were only 3,000 in number, 
and the enemy had more than 20,000, he put Ills trust in God, and in 
the latter part of the day marched from BhilsSn towards Ahmadabad. A 
messenger was sent to apprise Kh5n-i-azam of his approach. He march¬ 
ed all night, and on Tuesday, Svdjumacla awwal, he reached Kari, a town 
20 kos from Ahmadabad, The scouts now brought in the intelligence that 
a large force of the enemy had come out of the fort to give battle. Orders 
were accordingly given to attack them and drive them from the road but 
not to incur any embarrassment by attacking the fort. This ivas accom¬ 
plished in the twinkling of an eye, and those of the enemy who escaped 
the sword, threw themselves into the fort....Asaf Khiin was sent to Khiiri-i- 
azam, to infonii him of the proximity of the Emperor, and directing him 
to effect a junction. Thus in nine days, the Emperor marched from FakhpCir to 
the outskirts of Ahmadabad, a feat which it is difficult for the pen to desciibc.' 

It was now discovered that the enemy, drunk wilii wine, were asleep 
on the bed of heedlessness, quite unaware of the 
Ahmadabad apptoach of the royal army. The feeling ran through 
the royal ranks that it was unmanly to fall upon 
an enemy unawares, and that they would wait till he was roused. When 
the blast of the trumpets was heard, the enemy, amazed and alarmed, 
rushed to their horses. . . .The Emperor perceived some signs of weak¬ 
ness in the advanced force, so he gave the word, and charged the enemy 
like a fierce tiger. Another body of the forces came up and took them in 
the flank.. , .Muhammad Husain Mlrzii and Shtlh Mlrzii struggled man¬ 
fully, but ill-luck attended them, so they turned and fled_Muhammad 

Husain Mirza had received a wound, and in his haste to make his escape, 
he put his horse at a thron-hedge, but the animal fell. One of the royal 
troops, threw himself from his horse and made him prisoner. .. .Victory 
now declared itself on every side, and His Majesty returned triumphant 
to Ins couch, which was placed at the edge of the battle-field, and there he 
offered up his thanks for the victory vouchsafed. (Sept. 2, 1573). 
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‘Gada All BadakhshI and a servant of the Khan-i-kalan now brought 
in the wounded Muhammad Husain Mlrzfi a prisoner, each laying claim 
to the honour of capturing him. Raja BirbaF asked him who made him 
prisoner, and he replied, “Ingratitude to His Majesty”, and he spoke the 
truth. Both Husain MTrza and lkhtiyaru-1 Mulk were executed. Then 
the Emperor ordered that a pyramid should be raised of the heads of the 
rebels who had fallen in the battle, and these weix more than 2,000 in 
number. After this he proceeded into Ahmadabad, and occupied the royal 
abode which is in the citadel. The men of the city of all ranks wailed upon 
him with their offerings and congratulations. . . .His first act was to see 
that all those who had rendered good service in this campaign should receive 
their due reward in advanced rank and increased allowances. Eloquent 
scribes were employed to write despatclies of the victory, and the heads of 
Muhammad Husain Mirza and Ikhliyani-1 Mulk were sent to be hung up 
over the gates of Agra and Fatehpur.’ 

This .sharp action broke the back of the rebellion in Gujarat. Having 
accomplished this, he appointed Kutub-ud-din 
7 . Final SetUement ]V[uhammad Kluin and Naurang Khan to Broach and 
Champanir, to uproot the power of Shfili MTrzil yet 
remaining to be subdued. Raja Bhagwan Das, Shah Kull Mahram., and 
several olher-s were sent to Idar, to ravage the country which Rana Udai 
Singh had abandoned. The government of Patan was again confided to 
Khan-i-kalfm. Khwaja Ghiyasu-d din All Bakshi, who had rendered good 
service in this campaign, received the title of A.saf Khan (II), and he was 
appointed diwa/i and bakshi of Gujarat. So he remained behind with Khan- 
i-azam, who was entrusted with the full charge of the province as before. 
The Emperor left Ahmadabad on Sunday, 16th Jumcida-l amval; “he was 
back in Fatehpur-Sikrl within forty-three days from the time he had ridden 
out. Considering the distance travelled, Akbar's second Gujarat expedition 
may he described safely as the quickest campaign on record. The victor, 
speur in hand, rode proudly into his capital, on Monday, October 5, 1513.”^ 

‘The revenues of Gujarat had not been paid up satisfactorily,’ says 
Nizam-ud-dln ; 'so the Raja (Todar Mai) was sent to ascertain and settle 
the as.sets, aitd draw up an account of them for the royal exchequer.’ This 
capable officer, about whom we shall learn more later, “effected the 

1 His original name was Brahma Das, and he was, according to Baclaunt, 
‘a bard who w,as distmguishcd above all his compeers for his skiil in celebrating the 
achievements of great men, and he used to make excellent Hindi verses, He was some 
years in the service of the Emperor, and was admitted among the number of his private 
attendants, when he received the title of Kab Rai, chief of poets.’...Later, ‘the Emperor, 
having given to KabRai the title of Raja Birbal, bestowed upon him the country of 
Nagarkot.’—E. & D., op. cil., V, p. 356. 

2 Smith, op. cU; p. 120- 
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measurement of the greater part of the lands in the short space of six 
months. The province, as reorganised, yielded more than live millions of 
rupees annually to the Emperor’s private treasury, after the expenses of 
the administration had been defrayed. The work so well begun by 
RajaTodar Mai was continued by another revenue expert, Shihabu-tl din 
Ahmad Khan, who was viceroy from 1577 to 1583 or 1584. He rearranged 
the sarkars Q, administrative districts, so that sixteen were included in the 

roccu; '"a‘l-ttu-banccs continued 
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Patna, and Hajipur. Lodi, knowing the destruction of the Afghans to be 
certain, notwithstanding his hostility towards Baud, made a sort of peace 
with Khan-khanan. The old friendship and respect which Khan-khanan 
had for the late Suleiman KiranI led him to agree that, upon the payment 
of two lews of rupees in money and one lac in stuffs as a tribute, the Impe¬ 
rial forces should be withdrawn. Then having sent Jalal Khan Krori, he 
entered into a peace with Daud. 

‘Brft Daiid was a dissolute scamp, and knew nothing of the business 
of governing. At the instigation of Katlu Khan and Sridliar Hindu Bengali 
and through his own want of judgment, he seized Lodi his Ainii-til-wnara 
(prime minister), and put him in confinement under the charge of Sridhar 
Bengrdi. When in prison, Lodi sent for Katlu and Sridhar, and sent Baud 
this message : “If you consider my death to be for the welfare of thecountry, 
put your mind quickly at ease about it; but you will be very sorry for it 
after I am dead. You liavc never given me any good wishes or advice, but 
still I am willing to advise you. Act upon my counsel, for it will be for 
your good : after I am killed, fight the Mughals without hesitation, that 
you may gain the victory. If you do not do so, the Mughals will attack you, 
and you will not be able to help yourself. Bo not be too sure about the 
peace with the Mughals, they are only biding their time.” But the power 
of Baud and of all the Afghans was on the wane : it was God’s will that 
they should fall, and that the power of the Emperor should be established 
over the country of Bengal. So Baud resolved to put Lodi out of the way, 
and by so doing to establish his authority to his satisfaction. . . .So, in the 
pride and intoxication of youth, he listened to the words of his sinister 
counsellors. The doomed victim was put to death, and Baud became the 
master of his elephants, his treasure and his troops. But he was puffed up 
. with conceit and folly, and took no precautions for combating his enemies, 
and relying upon that unsatisfactory peace which Lodi had concluded, he 
banished all care. 

‘When the death of Lodi was reported to Khan-khanan, he at once 
set his heart upon the conquest of Bengal and Lakhnatitl and marched 
against Patna and Hajipur. . . .The Emperor, when he heard of this, de¬ 
termined personally to direct the operations. After resting for a few days at 
Fatehpur, he sent off his camp and elephants by land, under the command 
of Mirza Yusuf Khan Rizwl, one of his chief amirs. He placed Agra in 
charge of Shahb-ud-dln Ahmad Khan Naishapurl, and embarked on board a 
boat on Sunday, the last day of Safar, 982 H. (15th June, 1574). The boats 
carried all his equipments and establishments, armour, drums, treasure, 
carpets, kitchen-utensils,.stud etc. Two large boats were specially prepared 
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Smith here reflects, “The ciiptiire of so great a city in the middle of 
the rainy season was an almost unprecedented achievement and a painful 
surprise to the Bengal prince. He had reckoned on Akbar following the 
good old Indian custom of waiting until the Dasard festival in October to 
begin a campaign. But Akbar resembled his prototype, Alexander of 
Macedon, in his complete disregard of adverse weather conditions, and 
so was able to win victories in defiance of the Shdstras and the 
seasons.”^ 

‘The Emperor remained in the city till four hours of the day had 
passed, and having made a proclamation of amnesty 
a. Garh> and^Tanda inhabitants, he left Khan-khanan in com¬ 

mand of the army, while he himself dashed off in 

pursuit of Gujar Khan (Daud’s minister).When he reached the 

Punpun (river near Patna), he swam over on horseback, and the amirs and 
soldiers followed his example. . . .Then he gave orders for every man and 
officer to press on with all his might in the pursuit of the enemy, and he 

himself spurred forward. The Emperor stayed at Daryapur six days. 

He appointed Khan-khanan to the government of Bengal, and left him an 
additional force of 20,000 horses. He increased his military allowance 25 
or 30 per cent., he gave him all the boats which he had brought down 
from Agra, and invested him with full power and authority. Then lie- 
raised the standard of return, and dismissed Khan-khanan and other 


amirs . 

‘The Emperor remained at Jaunpur thirty-three days, devoting his 
time to making arrangements for the army and the government of the 
country. He placed Jaunpur, Benares, the fort of Chunar, and sundry 
other mahdh and parganas directly under the royal exchequer, and he gave 
the management of them to Mirza Mirak Rizwl and Shaikh Ibrahim Sikr. 

‘When Baud fled from Patna, he went to Garhi. Leaving some 
trusty men there, he proceeded to the town of Tanda. He made such 
efforts to strengthen the fort of Garhi that in his vain idea it was impreg¬ 
nable. Khan-khanan marched against Tanda, and arrived near Garhi. 
(He had already made himself master ofSurajgarh, Mongir, and Bhagalpur, 
—Akbar-Ndma, iii, p. 84). As sOon as the eyes of the terrified Afghans fell 
upon his army, they fled and abandoned the fort, so that he obtained 
possession of Garhi without striking a blow. This intelligence greatly 
pleased the Emperor, and he sent letters of commendation to Khan- 
.khanan and the other amirs. Continuing his journey, and hunting as he 
went, he arrived, on the 8th Jumada-s sani, at the town of Iskandarpur, 


1 Ibid., p, 128, 
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where lie received the intelligence of the fall ol Tandii. After taking 
possession of the fort of Garhi, the Imperial forces marched on towards 
Tanda, which is the capital of the kingdom of Bengal. Khan-khanaii’s 
explorers at first reported that Daiid intended to make a stand there, and 
had made his dispositions. Khan-khanan therenimn summoned his (miirs, 
and took every precaution for the security of hi.s army. Next day he mar¬ 
shalled his forces and advanced upon Tanda. When Dfiud’s spic.s carried 
him the intelligence of Khan-khiinan’s advance, he and his associates 
thought of the black night of Patna, and fled in dismay, abandoning the 
town. Thus on the 4th Jumada-s sani, the capital of Tanda was won for 
the Emperor withoiil fighting, and a proclamation of protection was issued 

to the people.The Emperor arrived at Fatehpiir on the last day of 

Ramzan (January 18, 1575—after seven monih.s of strenuous travelling and 
campaigning.)’ 

‘After the conquest of Tanda and the flight of Dfiud, Khan-khanan 
sent Rajil Todar Mai with some other amirs to- 
3 . wards Orissa, in pursuit ofDaud. . . .Raja Todar 

Mai reached Madaran (in the Hugll District, bet¬ 
ween Burdwan and Midnapur), was informed by his .scouts that Dfiud 
was engaged collecting men in Din-kasarl, and that his forces were daily 
increasing.’ Todar Mai informed Khan-khanan of this and got reinforce¬ 
ments. ‘Upon their arrival all the chiefs concurred in the expediency of 
marching to Gowalpara, ten/foJ from Din-kasarl, with all speed. When 

Daud heard this, he did not fly, but stood his ground at Darpur. 

Raja Todar Mai halted and sent swift messengers to inform Khan- 
khanan of the position of affairs, Khan-khanan then left Tanda to march 
against Baud, and he formed a junction with Raja Todar Mai. Daud had 
organized his army and now advanced to meet him. The Afghans entren¬ 
ched their camp, on the 20th Zi-l kada, 982 H., the armies met (3rd March, 
1575) at Tukai'oi, now in the Balasore District (between Midniipur and 
Jalesar), After the array was formed, the Afghans advanced rapidly and 
boldly to the attack, Khan-khanan ordered lire to open upon them from 
the swivels (zarbzan) and light guns {zanburak) wlrich were mounted on 
rnins in front of his line. The fire of the guns drove back the de 2 ')haiits 
which were placed in front of the Afghan attack, and the musketry 

mowed down the Afghans who were in the advance.An 

arrow struck Gujar Khan. (Baud’s general) and brought him down. 
When the Afghans saw their leader fall, they turned their backs and (led ; 
but many of them were cut down in the flight. Rajii Todar Mai and others 
who were upon the right now charged the left of the enemy. Shaham 
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Khiln and others, who were on the left, also attacked their opponents on 
the right, defeated them, and drove them back upon Baud. His elephants, 
being worried by the arrows, turned round upon the body of the army, 
and the stone of dismay was cast among them. . .the death of Gujar Klum 
came to the knowledge of Baud. This shook his resolution, and he turned 
and fled. Immense booty fell into the hands of the victors, and Khan- 
khanan encamped victorious on the battle-field- He remained there a few 
days, and sent a report of the victory to the Emperor. All the prisoners 
taken were put to the sword.’ 

Baud fled to Cuttack, in On.ssa, but was pursued by Raja Todar 
., ^ ^Tid others. ‘Baud had suffered several defeats 

d. Peace with Daud t i < • ■ 

m succession, and Gujar Khan, Ins mainstay and 
support, was slain. Beath stared him in the face ; so, in his de.spair and 
misery, he sent a messenger to Khan-khaiian with this message : “The 
striving to crush a party of Musalmans is no noble work. I am ready 
to submit and become a subject ; but I beg that a corner of this wide 
country of Bengal, sufficient for my .support, may be assigned to me. If 
this is granted, I will rest content, and never after rebel.” The amirs 
communicated this to Khrin-kliiinan, and after considerable discussion, it 
was determined to accept the proposal, upon the condition that Diiud 
himself should come out to meet Khan-khSnan, and confirm the agree¬ 
ment by solemn binding oaths. (Raja Todar Mai, who well under¬ 
stood the position of affairs, though he wrung his hands and stamped his 
feet, to prevent the armistice, met with no support. He refused to take 
any part in the settlement.— Akhar-Ncima, iii, p. 108). 

‘Baud protested that he would never take any course hostile to the 
Imperial throne and he confirnred his promise by the most stringent oaths. 
The treaty of peace was drawn up, and then Khan-khanan brought a 
sword with a jewelled belt of great value out of his stores, and presenting 
it to Baud, said, “You have now become a subject of the Imperial throne, 
and have promised to give it your support. I have, therefore, requested 
that the country of Orissa may be settled upon you for your support, and 
I feel assured that His Majesty will confirm my proposition—granting 
this to you. 1 now gird you afresh with this warlike sword.” Then he 
bound on the sword with his own hands ; and showing him every courtesy, 
and making him a great variety of gifts, he dismissed him. The Court 
then broke up, and Khan-khanan started on his return. On the 10th 
Safar, 983 H., he sent a report of his arrangements to- the Emperor, 
who was greatly delighted and satisfied with the conquest of Bengal. 
Splendid robes and jewelled swords, and a horse with a golden saddle, 
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were sent to Khan-khanan, and all the arrangements he had made wei'e 
confirmed. 

‘When Khan-khanan, with his mind at ease about Datid, returned 
to Tanda, the capital of the country, under the in- 
5. Final Defeat and fluence of liis dcstiiiy, lic took a dislike to Tanda, 
and crossing^^the Ganges, he founded a home lor 
himself at the fortress of Gaur, which in old times had been the capital of 
Bengal, and he ordered that all soldiers and raiyats should remove from 
Tanda to Gaur.’ 

‘In the height of the rains the people were involved in the trouble 
of expatriation. The air of Gaur is extremely unhealthy, and in former 
times, the many diseases which distressed its inhabitants induced the 
rulers to abandon the place, and raise the town of Tanda. Sickness of 
many kinds now broke out among the people, and everyday numbers of 
men departed from Gaur to the grave {az Gaur ba gor), and bade fare¬ 
well to relatives and friends. By degrees the pestilence reached such a 
pitch that men were unable to bury the dead, and cast the corpses into 
the river. Everyday deaths of many amirs and officers were reported to 
Khan-khanan, but he took no warning, and made no resolution to change 
his residence. He was so great a man that no one had the courage to 
remove the cotton of heedlessness from his ears, and bring him to a sense 
of the actual position. His own health became alTccted, and he grew 
worse, and at the end of ten days in the month of Safar, 983 H., he departed 
this life. His nobles and officers, who had so often met to congratulate 
him, now assembled to lament him. They placed Sliaham KliSn in com¬ 
mand, and made report of the facts to the Emperor. Khan-khiinSn had 
no son, so all his property escheated to the royal exchequer, and an 
account of it was made out. When the despatch reached His Majesty, 
he appointed Khan-jahan, who had been supreme governor of the Punjiib, 
to be governor of Bengal, He raised him to the dignity of Amiru-l imara, 
commended the raiyats and the people to his care, bestowed upon him 
gifts of embroidered coats, jewelled swords, and a richly caparisoned 
horse, and dismissed him to his government.’ 

‘While the Emperor was encamped at Ajmir, the intelligence was 
brought to him that Daud Afghan had flung away the treaty which he 
had made with Khan-khanan, had risen against the royal authority, and 
had marched against Tanda. The Imperial forces in that quarter, having 
no chief among them on whom they could rely, had abandoned the coun¬ 
try, and retired to Hajlpur and Patna. All this commotion had arisen 
because Khan-jahan had taken time in going there, in consequence of his 
army being at Lahore. . . .The Khan look the field, and advanced into 
Bengal. He had an action with 3,000 men whom Daud had left in charge 
of Garhi, and took the place. Nearly 1,500 of the enemy were slain, and 
many chiefs were made prisoners.’ 

On July 22, 1576, when Akbar was at Fatehpur, ‘messengers arrived 
with the intelligence that Khan-jahan, after the capture of Garhi, had 
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advanced to the vicinity of Tanda. There he found that Datid had evacua¬ 
ted Tanda, and had taken up a position in the tillage of Ak. On one 
side was a river, on tlic other'a mountain, and he had thrown up en¬ 
trenchments to secure his position. Khan-jahan marclied against him, and 
sharp fighting followed. One day Khwaja Abdulla, one of the Imperial 
officers, advanced from his battery to the edge of the Afghan entrench¬ 
ment. The enemy sallied forth and attaeked him, and he fell, fighting 
bravely. On hearing of his fall the Emperor’s anger was roused, and he 
sent an order to Muzaffar Khan, the governor of Patna and Bihar, to 
assemble all the troops in his province, and march to the assistance of 

Khan-jahan.He sent by dalc-cliaiiki five lacs of rupees towards 

defraying the expenses of the army. Orders were given for the despatch 

of boats laden with grain from Agrii, for the use of the army.The 

Emperor himself set off from Fatehpur, but at five kos distance he made 
a halt, and issued orders for the assembling of troops, and for the pre¬ 
paration of boats and artillery. Here he was waited upon by Abdulla 
Khan, whom he had sent as a messenger to Khan-jahan, and who now 
returned to cast the head of Daud at the foot of the Emperor’s throne. 
Rejoiced at the victory he returned to the capital,’ 

The Tdrikh-i-DdudT closes with the following observations :— ‘Baud 
Shah KiranI was brought in a prisoner, his horse having fallen with him. 
Khan-jahan, seeing Daud in this condition, asked him if he called himself 
a Musalman, and why he had broken the oaths which he had taken on the 
Kiirdn and before God. Daud answered that he had made the peace with 
Munim Khan personally ; and that if he had now gained the victory, he 
would have been ready to renew it. Khan-jahan ordered them to relieve 
his body from the weight of his head, which he sent to Akbar the King. . . 
From that period the dommion of Hindustan departed from the tribe of 
Afghans, and their dynasty was extinguished for ever, in lieu of which arose 
the star of Akbar Shah’s supremacy over the whole country.’ “The inde¬ 
pendent kingdom of Bengal, which had lasted for about two hundred and 
thirty-six yeans (1340-1576),’’ writes Smith, “perished along with Daud, 'the 
dissolute scamp, who knew nothing of the business of governing’. 

(k) rana pratap’s glorious resistance : 1572-97 

We have noted already how Akbar’s conquest of Rajputana was 
almost complete but for the flight of Rana Udai Singh of Mewar, who 

1 Ibid., p. 146. “Bengal chiefs’ struggle for independence in the reigns of 
Akbar and Jahangir,” by N. K. Bhattasali, in Bengal, Past and Present ; “Mughal 
Pathan conflict in Bengal” by Sir J. N- Sarkar, in Jan., to Mar., 1928 ; and Sahitya 
Parishad Patrika, XLII, 1-2, 1935- 
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sought refuge in the Aravailis where he founded hhs new capital ol Udaipur. 
“Four years had Udai Singh survived the loss of Chitor ” writes Tod, 
“when he expired at Gogunda, at the early age of forty-two, yet fai too 
long for his country’s lionoiir and welfare.”^ “Prntap succeeded to the 
titles and renown of an illustrious house, but without a capital, without 

resources, his kindred and clan dispirited by reverses ; yet possessed of 
the noble spirit of his race, he rneditated the recovery of Chitor, the 
vindication of the honour of his house, and the restoration ol its power. 
Elevated with this design, he hurried into conflict with his powerful 
antagonist (Akbar), nor stooped to calculate the means which were 

opposed to him.^.The wily Mughal arrayed against Pratiip Iris kindred 

in faith as well as blood. The princes of Marwar, Amber, Bikanir, and 
even, Bundl, late his firm ally, took part with Akbar and upheld despotism. 
Nay, even his own brother SagorjT, deserted him, and I'cccivcd as the price 
of his treachery, the ancient capital of his race, and the title which that 
possession conferred. 

“But the magnitude of the peril confirmed the fortitude of Pralap. 
who vowed, in the words of the bard, ‘to make his mother's milk resplen¬ 
dent’ ; and he amply redeemed his pledge. Single-handed, for a quarter 
of a century did he withstand the combined efforts of the Empire ; at one 
time carrying destruction into the plains, at another flying from rock to 
rock, feeding his family from tire fruits of liis native hills, and rearing the 
nursling heir Amar (liis son), amidst savage bea.sts and .scarce less savage 
men, a fit heir to his prowess and revenge. The bare idea that ‘tlie son 
of Bappa Rawal should bow the head to mortal man,’ was insupportable : 
and he spurned every overture which had submission for its basis, or 
the degradation of uniting his family by marriage with the Tartar, though 
lord of countless multitudes. 

“The brilliant acts he achieved during that period (1572-97) live 
in every valley ; they are enshrined in the lieart of every true Rajput, 
and many are recorded in the annals of the conc]uci‘ 0 ]‘s.“ To recount 

^ Tod, op. clt,, i,, p. 343, 

2 ‘‘The empire of Akbar during the Iasi quarter of the 16th century,” says 
Smith, “was the most powerful in the world, and its sovereign was immca.siirably the 

richest monarch on the face of the earth.Even in 1576 the amount of his hoarded 

riches must have been stupendous, and none but the bravest of the brave coiiid have 
dared to match the chivalry of poverty-stricken Mewar against the glittering host of 
rich Hindustan.”—Smith, op. cii., p. 148. 

® Cf. Smith :--“Thc historians of Akbar, dazzled by the commanding taients 
and unlimited means which enabled him to gratify his soaring ambition seldom had a 
word of sympathy to spare for gallant foes whose misery made his triumph possible. 
Yet they too, men and women, are worthy of remembrance. The vminttished, if may be, 
were greater than the victor,‘‘—Ibid., p, 254. 
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them all, or relate the hardships he sustained, would be to pen what they 
would pronounce a romance which had not traversed the country where 
tradition is yet eloquent with his exploits, or conversed with the descen¬ 
dants of his chiefs, who cherish a recollection of the deeds of their fore¬ 
fathers, and melt, as they recite them, into manly tears.To comme¬ 

morate the desolation of Chitor, which the bardic historian represents 
as a ‘widow despoiled of the ornaments of her loveliness’, Pratap inter¬ 
dicted to himself and his successors every article of luxury and pomp until 

the insignia of her glory should be redeemed^.with the aid of some 

chiefs of judgment and experience, Pratap remodelled his government, 
adapting it to exigencies of the times and to his slender resources. New 
grants were issued, with regulations defining the service required. Kom- 
balmir (or Kumbhalgarh, situated on a mountain, near the western border 
of Mewar, about 40 miles to the north of Udaipur city), now the seat of 
government, was strengthened as well as Gogunda and other mountain 
fortresses ; and being unable to keep the field in the plains of Mewar, he 
followed the system of his ancestors, and commanded his subjects, on 
pain of death, to retire into the mountains. During the protracted 
contest, the fertile tracts watered by the Bunas and the Beris, from the 
Aravalli chain west, to the eastern tableland, was ‘Z^e c/u'rog/f, without 
a lamp. . . .” 

Nizam-ud-din, whose account we have mostly followed for other 
events of Akbar’s reign, gives only a very brief 
Battle description of this glorious fight for independence : 

‘Rana KTka (as he calls Rana Pratap) was chief 
among the Rajas of Hindustan. After the conquest of Chitor, he built a 
town called Kokanda (Gogunda), with fine houses and gardens, in the 
mountains of Hinduwara. There he passed his days in rebellion. When 
Kunwar Man Singh drew near to Kokanda, Rana KTka called all the 
Rajas of Hindustan to his aid, and came out of Ghati Haldeo (Haldighat) 
with a strong force to oppose his assailant. Kunwar Mrin Singh, in 
agreement with his amirs, put his troops in array and inarched to the 
battle-field, Some desperate charges were made on both sides, and the 
battle waged for a watch with great slaughter. The Rajputs in both 

1 “The gold and silver dishes were laid aside for palra or leaves, their beds 
henceforth of straw, and their beards left untouched. But in order distinctly to mark 
their fallen fortune and stimulate to its recovery, he commanded that the martial 
nakkaras, which always sounded in the van of battle or processions, should follow in 
the rear. This last sign of the depression of Mewar still survives ; the beard is yet 
untouched by the shears ; and even in the subterfuge by which the patriot king’s behest 
is set aside, we have a tribute to his memory : for though his descendant eats off gold 
and silver and sleeps upon a bed, he places the leaves beneath the one and straws under 
the other.’’—Tod, op. cit., i, p, 347, 
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armies fought fiercely in emulation of each other.-' Nearly 150 horsemen 
of the royal army were killed, and more than 500 Rajputs of the enemy’s 
army were sent to perdition. The enemy lost Ramc.shwar Gvvaliari and 
his son, and the son of Jai Mai. On that day Rana Klkfi fought obstina¬ 
tely till he received wounds from an arrow and from a spear ; he then 
turned to save his life, and left the field of battle. Tlic Imperial forces 
pursued the Rajputs, and killed numbers of them, Kitnwar Man Singh 
wrote an account of the victory to the Emperor. Next iday he went 
through the pass of Haldeo, and entered ICokanda. He took up his abode 
in the house of Raiia Kika, and again returned thanks to the Almighty. 
Rana Kika, fled into the hills for refuge. The Emperor rewarded Kiinwar 
Man Singh and his amirs with robes and horses.’^ 

“On the 7th of Sawiin, V. S. 1632 (July, 1576 A. D.), a day ever 
memorable in her annals, the best blood of Mevvar irrigated the pass of 
Haldighat.” Pratap retired to the remote fastness of Chaund, and his 
strong fortresses fell one by one into the enemy’s hands. “But later he 
recovered all Mewar, excepting Chitor, Ajmir, and Mandalgarh. During 
the latter years of his life he was left in peace, owing to the inability of 
Akbarto continue an active campaign in Rajputana, while necessity compel¬ 
led him to reside for thirteen years in the Punjab. In 1597, Pratap died, 
worn out in body and mind. His chiefs pledged themselves to sec that his 
son Amar Singh should not forget his duty.”" 

“The last moments of Pratap,” writes Tod, “were an appropriate 
commentary on his life, which he terminated, like the Carthageniail, swear¬ 
ing his successor to eternal conflict against the foes of his country’s 

independence. Thus closed the life of a Rajput whose memory is oven now 

idolized by every Sisodia, and will continue to be so, till renewed oppression 
shall extinguish the remaining sparks, of patriotic feeling. Nay that day 
never arrive ! yet if such be her destiny, may it, at least, not be hastened by 
the arms of Britain.” He also adds, “There is not a pass in the alpine 
Aravalli that is not sanctified by some deed of Pratap,—some brilliant 


The historian BaclaunI has cntluisiiistieally joined this caniiiaign, because, as 
he put It, I have a presumption to desire to dye these black muslaehios and beard in 
blood through loyalty to your Majesty’s person.” He said to Asaf Kliiin, the chief 
under whom he fought, “How are we in these circumstances, since there arc Rfiipuls 
on either side, to distinguish between friendly and ho.stilc Rajputs T’ He answered 
On whichever side these may be killed, it will be a gain to Islfim." He records with 
great satisfaction : ‘ My hand prospered in the mailer, and t attained the reward due 

to one who fights agamstmfrdels.” and that day through the generalship of Man 

Singh, themeamng of this Ime of Mirlla Shir became known :—Hindil strikes bat 
(lie sword js Islam s, - 

I E. & D., op,_ cit., y, pp. 398-99. 
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victory, or oftener, more glorious defeat. Haldigliat is the Thermopylae 
of Mewiir ; the field of Deweir her Marathon.”^ 

The end of the struggle with the Rajputs is thus brielly described by 
Dr. Ishwari Prasad : “Ranfi Pratap was succeeded by his son Amar Singh in 
1597. He reorganised the institutions of the state, made a fresh assessment 
of the lands, and regulated the conditions ofmilitary service. The Mughals 
took the offensive again, and in 1599, Akbar sent Prince Salun and Raja 
Man Singh to invade Mewar. The Prince frittered away his time in the 
pursuit of pleasure at Ajmer, but the valiant Raja aided by other officers 
did a great deal. Amar led the attack, but he was defeated, and his 
country was devastated by the imperialists. The campaign came to an 
end abruptly, when Raja Man Singh was called away by the Emperor in 
order to quell the revolt of Usman Khan in Bengal. Akbar contemplated 
another invasion of Mewar, but his illness prevented him from putting his 
plan into execution.”^ 

(p) THE CRISIS OF 1581 


“The year 158 T’, observes Smith, “may be regarded as the most 
critical time in the reign of Akbar, if his early struggles to consolidate his 
powers be not taken into account.”** When the year began he was undis¬ 
puted master of all the fortresses in northern India, and had extended his 
dominion east and west from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, and 
southwards as far as TaptI river. But he was faced with rebellions on all 
sides, which had arisen from complex causes. In addition to the unquench¬ 
able discontent among the Afghans whose power he had supplanted, 
Akbar’s religious and other reforms, which we shall notice later, had 
created a great ferment among the more conservative sections of his 
subjects. At the same time, Akbar’s restless brother, Muhammad Hakim, 
was ever watchful for an opportunity to fish in troubled waters. At this 
time rebellions arose, almost simultaneously, in Bengal, Bihar, Gujarat, 
and in the north-west. We shall notice these one by one. 

We have noted already that, after the death of Munim Khan, Khan- 
jahan was appointed governor of Bengal. He too 
I. Bengal and Bihar December, 1578, and was succeeded by 

Muzaffar Khan Turbatl, in March, 1579. Nizam-ud-din records, ‘Muzaffar 
Khan, on arriving in Bengal, set about arranging the affairs of that 
province. But his prosperity was on the wane, and his day was gone by. 
He was harsh in his measures, he offended men with his words, he deprived 


1 Tod, op, cil., i, pp. 345-63. 

“ A Short History of Muslim Rule in India, p. 380. 
® Smith, op., cit., p. 190. 
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many anws of their Jdgirs, he deinaiidcd the clcigh (brand-tax), and biouglit 
old practices up again. 

‘Baba Khan Kakshai, although he was conciliatory, and begged that 
his jdgir might be left undisturbed, was called upon for the dc'igli, and 
received no attention. The pargaiia of Jalesar, whicli was tlicy'flgr;-of 
Khaldi Khan, was taken away from him at the beginning of the spring 
harvest, and was added as tanklnvah to the jCigh' of Sliah Jamal-ud-din 
Husain. A sum of money due from the spring harvest lutd been received 
by Khaldi Khan, and to recover this Muzaffar Khan put him in prison, 
and ordered him to be scourged and bastinadoed. 

‘At this time a/nrma/i arrived from the Imperial Court, directing 
Muzaffar Khan to apprehend and put to death a servant ol Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, named Roshan Beg, who had left Kfibiil and gone 
into Bengal, and to send his head to Court. This Roshan Beg was among 
the Kakshrds, and Muzaffar Klian issued an ordei' for his execution. He 
also spake some harsh words about Biiba Khan Kakshiil. The soldiers 
who were present, and especially Baba Khan and the Kakshfils, ti'cmbled 
together and resolved upon mutiny. They shaved their heads, put on their 
high caps, and broke out into revolt, Crossing the river, they went to 
the city of Gaur, celebrated in old times under the name of Lakhnauti. 
There they collected men, and having found property of Muzaffar Kliun 
in several places, they took it or destroyed it, Muzaffar Khiin collccLed 
boats, and sent Hakim Abu-1 Path and Patar Das (the former a drunkard, 
and the latter a Hindu clerk), with an army against them on the bunks 
of the river. 

‘When the disaffection of the Kakshfds was reported to the Emperor, 
hesent a/ijrmdnto Muzaffar Khan, in which he said that the Kakshals 
had long been servants of the throne, and it was not right to hurt them ; 
and they were therefore to be conciliated and encouraged with hopes of 
the Emperor’s favour, and the matter of theiryrtgrrs' was to be settled. 
The favmm arrived at the time when Muzaffar Khan was in face of the 
insurgents. 

‘Upon the arrival of the farmdn ,—Baba Khan and the other rebels 
made a show of submission, and sent a message to Muzaffar Khan, asking 
him to send Rizwi Khan and Patar Das to arrange terms witlr them. . . . 
But, when they arrived. Baba Khan put them in confinement, and so stirred 
the fire of warfare. 

‘Coincident with this, it so happened that Miilla Tayib and Rai 
Puishottam Bakshi, and the revenue officials of Bihar, also entered upon 
haish dealings. They took away the jagirs of Muhammad Masum Kabuli, 
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Arab Bahadur, and all the oi}nrs, and so laid the foundation of an evil 
system. Masum Kabuli and the others resolved to rebel and kill Mulla 
Tayib and Rfii Purshottam. Having put them to llight, they plundered their 
dwellings; After a few days, Purshottam rallied some loyal subjects, and 
crossed the river Jausa with the intention of attacking the rebels. But the 
rebel Arab Bahadur anticipated him, took him unawares, and killed him. 

‘Upon the intelligence of Masum’s rebellion reaching Babil Khan, 
a correspondence was opened between them, and when the Kakshals con¬ 
fronted Muzaffar Khan, Milsum marched to assist them, and arrived at 
Garhi. . . .and the revolt gathered strength. The Kakshiils then crossed 
the river, and advanced against Muzaffar Khan. . . .Muzaffar Khan then 
took shelter in the fort of Tanda, which was nothing better than four 
walls. The rebels occupied the town of Tanda. They Look Hakim Abul 
Path, Khwaja Shamsu-d din and others prisoners, and began to pillage 
. . . .The rebels made themselves masters of the fort of Tanda, brought 
Muzaffar Khan out of his house upon a solemn assurance of safety and 
put him to death. They took possession of his property and effects, and 
all the country of Bengal and Bihar fell into their hands. Nearly 30,000 
horsemen assembled round the rebels. The Emperor sometime before this 
had taken Mlrza Sharaf-ud din Husain out of prison, and sent him to 
Bengal to Muzaffar Khan (to be kept in custody), The rebels now releas¬ 
ed him from conlincment, and placed him at their head. So the revolt 
increased, 

‘Upon the facts being communicated to the Emperor, he sent Raja 
Todar Mai. . , .and other amirs to repress it. Farnums were sent to 
Muhammad Masum Farankhudi, governor of Jaunpur, and. . .the jdgirddrs 
of that country, directing them to place themselves under the command of 
Todar Mai, and render every assistance to quash the rebellion. 

‘But Muhammad Masum was a weak-minded man, his dignity and 
the strength of his arm had turned his brain, and he began to show many 
little actions savouring of disaffection, and to utter expressions indicative 
of disloyalty. Raja Todar Mai, like a prudent and experienced man, 
temporised with him, and did all he could to reassure and conciliate him.’ 

‘When the Imperial army reached Mongir, the Kakshals, and Mirza 
Sharafu-d din Husain with 30,000 horses, and 500 elephants, and with 
war boats and artillery, in battle array, advanced to meet the Imperial 
army. Raja Todar Mai had no confidence in the cohesion of the 
adventurers composing the enemy’s army, and deeming it inexpedient to 
fight, he occupied the fort of Mongir, and throwing up other fortifications 
around it, he kept that position. Everyday combats occurred between 
the men of the outposts. When these proceedings were reported to the 
Emperor, he sent a large sum of money for the expenditure of the army.... 
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For four months the royal forces and the insurgents^ faced each other, but 
at length some loyal zammdars of the vicinity cut off the supplies from the 
insurgents, and great scarcity prevailed among tliein. Bilba Khan Kakshal 

fell sick and died.Masum, not being able to maintain his ground, 

withdrew to Bihar. Arab Bahadur made rapid march to Patna, seized 
upon the city, and appropriated the treasure, but he was soon put to 

flight.Todar Mai and the other amirs marched to Bihar,.and the 

Emperor’s good fortune aided them, and MSsum ran away to Bengal in 
sorry plight. Now Garhi fell into the hands of the royal troops.’ 

After this, though fighting continued for a considerable length of time 
in the eastern provinces, the back of the rebellion was broken, and Bengal 
and Bihar were restored to Imperial allegiance. 

Akbar appointed his foster-brother, Mlrzii AzTz Kokah, governor of 
Bengal, under the title of Khdn-i dzam, and entrusted him with the task of 
further pacifying the eastern provinces. In order to conciliate the rebels, 
Shah Mansur, the Diwan or Finance Minister, who had been responsible 
for drastic measures (like cutting down the allowances of soldiers by 50 and 
20 per cent.) was temporarily removed from oflice. "Miilla Muhammad 
Yazdi, the Kazi of Jaunpur, who had dared to give the ruling, that 
rebellion (against an innovating ruler) was lawful, was sent for, along with 
his colleague, the Kazi of Bengal. Their boat ‘foundered’ in the river, and 
sundry other MiillSs suspected of disaffection were ‘sent to the closet of 
annihilation’, by one way or another (Badiluni, ii, p. 285.). . . .Akbar 
exhibited his usual politic clemency in favour of several of the prominent 
rebel leaders, who sometimes abused his leniency and renewed their 
disloyal conduct.”^ 

Akbar did not personally undertake the subjugation of the eastei'n 
rebels, because there was a more seriou.s danger 
2 . Mivza^akims threatening from the north-west. His brother, 

Mirza Muhammad Hakim, was once more preparing 
for an invasion in collusion with the Bengal insurgents. “A successful 
invasion from^Kabul,” as Smith points out, “rc.sulting in the occupation 
of Delhi and Agra, with its enormous store of treasure, would have meant 
the destruction of the empire which Akbar had built up with so much 
labour and skill. But if that invasion should fail, the rising in the cast 
might be safely regarded as a mere provincial trouble to be adjusted sooner 
or later by the imperial officers. Events proved the soundness of Akbar’s 
judgment. The invasion from the north-west was repelled, and tlie eastern 
insurrections were suppressed in due course.”* 

Nizam-iid-din’s account of this north-western campaign is as follows:— 

^ Ihid., pp. 187-88. 

* Ibid., pp. 186-87. 
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In the beginning of this year (989 H., or 1581 A.D.) intelligence 
arrived that Mirza Muhammad Hakim, allured by the inducements held 
out in letters sent to him by Masum Kabuli and Masum Farankhudi, 
and urged on by his maternal uncle Faridun, had set out from Kabul 
with the object of conquering Hindustan. He sent his servant Shadman 
over the Indus (in advance), but Kunwar Man Singh, son of Raja 
Bhagwan Das, attacked him and killed him. On hearing of this the 
Mirza crossed the river, and encamped in the pargana of Saiyidpur. 
The Emperor assembled his forces, and having advanced to all the 
soldiers eight months’ pay out of the treasury, he marched towards the 
Punjab. 

‘When Kunwar Man Singh defeated Shadman, he obtained from 
Shadman’s portfolio three letters from Mirza Muhammad Hakim, one to 
Hakimu-l-Mulk, one to Khwaja Shah Mansur (Akbar’s trusted Diwan) 
and one to Muhammad Kasim Khan Mir-bahr ; all in answer to letters 
of invitation and encouragement. Kunwar Man Singh sent these letters 
to the Emperor, who ascertained the contents, but kept the fact concealed. 

‘After the Emperor marched from Delhi, Mirza Muhammad Hakim 
advanced to Lahore, and encamped in the gai'den of Mahdi Kasim Khan. 
Kunwar Man Singh, Said Khan, and Raja Bhagwan Das bad gone into 
the fortress. On the Emperoi'’s reaching Panipat, Malik Sani Kabul, 
diwan of Mirza Hakim deserted the Mirza and came to the Imperial camp. 

He alighted at the tent of Khwaja Shah Mansur.The Emperor was 

already suspicious of Mansur, and his doubts were now confirmed. So he 
dismissed Mansur, and showed him the MirzS’s letter. Mansur asseverat¬ 
ed (his innocence), but it was of no use. 

‘The Emperor proceeded to Shahbad, and there he came into posses¬ 
sion of other incriminating letters.On hearing and considering these 

letters, it appeared to Flis Majesty that Sharaf Beg had written one 
of them to Khwaja Mansur, and that the other was certainly connected 
with the coming of Mirza Hakim’s diwdn Malik Sani, to Khwaja Mansur. 
Many of the amirs and officers of the State were on bad terms with the 
Khwaja, and these exerted their influence to secure his death. So the 
Emperor gave the order for his execution, and he was hanged next 
morning. 

‘Three days afterwards intelligence came in that Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, having been informed of the Emperor’s march towards the 
Punjab, had passed the river of Lahore, and gone to Kabul. The 
Emperor advanced from SIrhind to Kalanor, and from thence to New 
Rohtas. There he received good news, and hunting as he went along, 

he reached the Indus.He ordered a fort to be built on the banks of the 

Indus, which is called Sindsagar, and he called it Attack Benaras. Boats 
were scarce ; so he ordered the amirs to produce some. Pie assigned their 

respective posts to the amirs. Kunwar Man Singh.and others were 

sent over the river towards Peshawar. When they took possession of 
that city, the Emperor sent Prince Murad along with others to effect the 
conquest of Kabul, 

‘At this time envoys from Mirza Hakim came to beg pardon for 
his offences. The Emperor sent Haji Habib-ulla along with them to 
Kabul, promising him forgiveness, on condition that he repented of the 
past, would bind himself by oath (for the future), and would send his 
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sister to the Imperial Court.But wlicn Prince MurUcI came to within 

seven kos of Kabul, Mirza tiakim issued forth and attacked him • but 
lie^ was defeated and put to flight. The victorious Prince then entered 

Kabul.On Friday, lOtli Rajah (9th August, 15BI), the Kmperor 

himself entered his grandfather’s capital, and remained there for twenty 

days visiting the gardens.The Mirza (Muhammad Flakim) liaving 

made a promise and vow of fidelity, and executed an engagement. His 

Majesty then turned towards Hindustan, after conferring Kabul upon 

Mirza Muhammad HakinP.He arrived at Lahore on the last day of 

Ramzan. ^ 

‘He again entrusted the government of the Piinjfib to Stiid Klian, 
Raja Bhagwan Das, and Kuiiwar Mini Singh, and went on his way hunting 
to Fatelipur. , .On the 25th Shawwalhc arrived at Delhi (1st Dec., 1581), 

‘When the Emperor had been engaged in the Kfibiil campaign, 
Bahadur Ali, son ot Saiyid Badakhshi, entered the country of Tirhut, and 
gave ]iim,self the title of Bahadur Shah (and according to Badiluni, caused 
the khutbd to be read and coims to be struck iti his name) ; but he was 
taken prisoner and killed by the men of Khan-i-fizam. Mfisum Khan 
Farankhudi (who had fled to the Siwaliks) being in distrc,ss, begged 
pardon for his offences, through Khan-i-azam, and in consecpiencc of the 
Khan’s intercession he was pardoned.’ 

“The success of the Kabul expedition,” observes Smith, “gave him 
(Akbar) an absolutely free hand for the rest of his life, and may be 
regarded as the climax of his career. 

Nizam-ud-dln’s account of the rebellion in Gujarat is too long to 

3. The Gujarat here. Besides, little interest attaches 

Rebellion narrative, except in the fact that the author 

, himself took part in the campaign of suppression. 

The following brief account of it by Smith sets out the salient features 

in H mitclipll '_ 


During the progress of the wars in Bengal and the expedition to 
Kabul the province of Gujariit was much disturbed by the revolt of 
Muzaffar Shah, ex-King of that country. He had escaped from survcil- 
nce III 1578, and taken refuge at Junagarh in Krithiawar until 1583, 
Wien he collected and started a formidable rebellion, which lasted 
about eight years. When Itimad Kliiin was appointed viceroy in 
1583, he was lucky enough to be assisted by Nizam-iul-din Ahmad, the 

restored lli^gweTSt represent Akbar lus liiiving 

had never come in to make personal suh^iw^nn°t ’aw BaL the mirza 

that Father Monserrate is correct in siniino- aud there can be no doubt 

sister.when she came ?o sec him Shi Kiibul to his 

to resume the government.’’--(//f 6 o!’ 206 )^ allowed the Mirza 
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hisloriim, in the capncity of hakshi, who proved himself to be a most 
eircrgetic and efficient officer. In September 1583, Muzaffar took 
Ahmadabad, and assumed the title and state of King. In November, 
he treacherously -killed Kutbu-d din, the distinguished imperial officer 
who had surrendered to him, and he occupied Bharoch. The alarming 
news from the west obliged Akbar to return from Allahabad to the 
capital in January, 1585. He had meantime appointed Mirza Khan 
(Abdurrahim, Bairam Khan’s son), better known by his later title of 
Khdn-khcmciii, to the government of Gujarat. The pretender was severely 
defeated by much inferior imperial forces at the battle of Sarkhej near 
Ahmadabad in January 1584, and again at Nadot or Nandod m Rajpipla. 
After many vicissitudes he. was driven into Cutch (Kcicch), where he 
received support from certain local chiefs. Nizam-ud-dm inflicted a 
terrible punishment on their territory by destroying nearly 300 villages^ 
and ravaging two pcirgcincis. He was then recalled. 

Muzaffar continued to give trouble in the wild regions of Kfifhiawar 
and Cutch until 1591 - 92 , when he was captured. He committed suicide 
by cutting his throat, or at any rate was reported to have done so. 
Abdurrahim got his title of Klu'm-kluman for the defeat of Muzaffar,® 

(m) settlement of tde frontier 
Akbar, having successfully passed through the crisis above described, 
undertook campaigns which were more or less of an aggressive character, 
intended mostly to round off his territories by a settlement of its frontiers. 
The annexation of Kabul, Kashmir, Kandahar, Sindh, and Orissa, and 
the subjugation of the Balochl and YusufzaT, as well as the campaips 
against the Uzbeks in Badakhshan, are all illustrative of tins. Having 
once secured these, he led his last aggressive campaigns for the conquest 

of the southern kingdoms of the Deccan. 

The death of Mirza Muhammad Hakim gave the occasion for the 
incorporation of Kabul with Akbar’s dominions, 
r. Annexation of Mirza,’ says Nizain-ud-din, ‘was the Empe¬ 

ror’s own brother, but the Emperor had shown him 

1 ‘We burnt and destroyed the towns of Kari and Kataria, two places well- 
- known in Cutch. We realised an enormous booty, and after plimdcring 

ni^nrlv ”^00 villatre'; in the course of three days, we reciosscd Ihe Rann..Altei uossing 

we ravaged and destroyed theywrimwfli of Malia and Morbi 
.After returning to Ahmadabad, -I turned my thoughts to the re^ 

Grassias. In the course of two months I fitted out an aimy, and vilhcesofthe 

Othaniya and Ahmadnagar. I attached and laid waste 7. A, ® 

Rolls and Grassias. and 1 built forts in seven aiffcren place to 

check . Ill the year 996 H., the Emperor gave 

to Court, By rapid stages 1 reached h’e Imppri^ Comt at L 445 - 47 ). 

and was most graciously received.’— (Nizdm~ud-atn,E, ScT)., p. i PP* 

2 Smith, op. cit., p. 208. 
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kindness and affection greater than even tliat of a brothej'. For the 
Mtaa had often been presumptuous and aggressive, and the Emperor 
had not only pardoned him and showed him favour, but had sent anurs 
and armies to maintain him m Kabul. He was greatly addicted to wine 
and excessive drinking was the cause of his illness and death He died 

on the 12 th SIwban, 993 H., (My, 1585). When the ncvv.s of his death 

reached the Emperor, he was much grieved; and after the period of 
mourning was over, his purpose was to confirm the country of Kabul 
to the sons of Mirza. But the nobles urged that the Mirzu’s sons were 
of tender age, and incapable of ruling ; and that the Uzbek army which 
had already taken Badakhshiin was on the look out for Kabul also 
These considerations induced the Emperor to march to the Punjab, and he 
began his march on the lOth oi RamzCm. 

The Emperor travelled by successive stages without making any 
halts to Delhi. There he visited the tomb of his Either and the shrines 
o the saints and dispensed his charity upon the poor, and celebrated the 
Id • the 19th Shamval he reached the bank of the Sutlej and encamp¬ 
ed. There he was informed that Kunwar Man Singh had sent a body 
,the Indus to PeshSwar and that Shah Beg, the olTicer of 
Muza Muhammad Hakim, had fled to Kabul. ... On the 28th he 
(Akbai) reached and crossed the Bcyah. Here he received a despatch 

LZ J ' r", Mi'n Khan, the tmdc or 

he late Mirza, when Kunwar Man Singh entered Kfibiil in hot luistc 
find, eg the. he « help,e,s. brought the young prince, to w.,i, ^ ^ t i 
Kunwar. They were received with great kindness and assurances of nro 
e„o„. Mttn i„g„ ter. his „„„ t„ Kttbui i„ ,„e ehd e 

“^10: tZ' - 

M^..eedKu„:r;Z— 

When the Emperay-cached Atak, he sent Bhagwan Das, Shah Kali 

\ s nnnT^’ well-known omTrs, with about 

the Afghans, etc 5,000 horses, to effect the conquest of Kashmir On 

»ent again,, th. Batucths' “ZZ“nKT 

against the Afghans of Swlt nnU n ^^l^'^^Koka was sent with a force 

to order. The Zeror!: i^'Z P^opJe 

Emperor encamped at Atak on the 15th Muhenrenn, 994H. 
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‘In former times a Hindustani soldier had come among the Afghans, 
and set up an heretical sect. He induced many foolish people to become 
his disciples, and he gave himself the title of Fir Roshanau He was dead, 
but his son Jalala, a youth of about fourteen, came in the year 989 H., to 
wait upon the Emperor, as he was returning from Kabul. He was kindly 
received ; but after a few days his evil disposition induced him to take 
flight, and go off to the Afghans. There he raised disturbances; and 
gathering a good number of men under him, he shut up the roads between 
Hindustan and Kabul. In order to repress this base sect of Roshanals, 
His Majesty placed Kunwar Man Singh in command and gave him Kabul 
in Jagir. 

‘When intelligence arrived of Zain Khan having entered the country 
of Swat, and of his having encountered this sect of Afghans, who were as 
numerous as ants and locusts, on the 2nd Safar, 994 H., Sayid Khan 
Gakkar, Raja Birbal and others were sent with forces to support him. A 
few days later Hakim Abu-1 Eath was sent after them with additional 
forces. After tlrese reinforcements had joined, Zain Khan began to plun¬ 
der and ravage the Afghans, and great spoil fell into his hands. When 
they reached the pass of Karagar, a person observed to Raja Birbal that 
the Afghans meditated a night attack on that night, that the extent of the 
mountain and of the pass was only three or four kos, and that if they got 
through the pass they would be safe from the attack designed. Raja Birbal, 
without making any communication to Zain Khan, pushed oir to get 
through the pass, and all his army followed. At close of day, when the 
sun was about to set, they reached a defile, the heights of which on every 
side were covered with Afghans. Arrows and stones were showered upon 
them in the narrow pass, and in the darkness men lost their path, and 
perished in the recesses of the mountain. A terrible defeat and slaughtei 
followed. Nearly 8,000 men were killed, aird Raja Birbal, who fled for 
his life was slain. On the 5th Rabi-vl ciwwol, Zain Khan Koka and Hakim 
Abu-1 Path were defeated and reached the fort of Atak with difficulty. 

‘This defeat greatly troubled the Emperor.^ He dismissed these com¬ 
manders, and sent Raja Todar Mai with a large army to repair the disas¬ 
ter. The Raja entered the mountain region with great caution. Here 
and there he built forts, and harried and plundered continually, so that 
he reduced the Afghans to great straits. Raja Mair Singh, who had 
marehed against these sectaries, fought a hard battle with them in the 

1 Akbar in particular grieved very much over the death of his jovial companion 
Raja Birbal and is said to have been so much moved, that he gave up food and drink foj 
two days. Badaimi says ; ‘He never experienced such grief at the death of any amir 
as he did at that of Birbal.’ 
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Khaiber Pass, in which many of Ihem were nIiuh and made |ivisoners. The 
Raja obtained a great victory (1586).’ 

'When Raja Bhagwaa Das, Slmh KuII Klian Mahram, and others 
who had been sent against KiishmTr, reached the 

3. pass of Bhuliyas, on the c<infines of Kashmir, Yusuf 

Khan, the ruler of that country, came up and block¬ 
aded the pass. The Imperial forces remained for some days inactive, 
snow and rain came on, and saipplies of corn were cut olT. Moreover, 
the news of the defeat of Zain arrived, and the army was in great clifficulty. 
The amirs resolved to make peace. They settled a tribute to be paid by 
saffron, shawls, and by the mint, to the royal treasury, and they appointed 
collectors. (They gave the country entirely over to Yusuf—Badfumi, ii. 
p. 352.) Yiisuf was delighted with the terms, and came to visit the amirs, and 
they brought him along with them to visit the Emperor. When they came 
to Court, the Emperor disapproved of the peace, and the amirs were for¬ 
bidden his presence, but after some clays they were allowed to make their 
obeisances. . . ■ 

Then‘Muhammad Kasim Khan Mir-hahr. . . .was sent with a large 
force to effect the conquest of Kashmir. After seven marches they en¬ 
tered the defiles of the mountains. When they reached the puss of Kartal, 
Yakub, the son of Yusuf Khau, (who had been thrown into prison, and 
was treated as dead by his son,—BadiiimT, ii, p, 353), considering himself 
ruler of Kashmir, came with a considerable force to 0 ]iposc them. But 
fortune fought for the Imperial army, and the stone of dis.scnsion was cast 
among the Kashmiris. The chiefs of KiishmTr were distressed with the 
rule of Yakub, and several deserted from him and Joined Kasim Khan. 
Another party raised the standard of rebellion in Srinagar, which is the 
capital of the country. Yiikiib deeming it of primary importance to crush 
the internal rebellion, returned to Kashmir. The Imperial army then entered 
Kashmir without opposition, and Yakub, unable to make any resistance, 
fled to the mountains. Srinagar was occupied, and revenue collectors were 
appointed to all the parganas. 

‘The Emperor, being informed of the contest, .sent lettoi's of thanks 
to Kasim Khan and the other amirs, and bestowed honours and promo¬ 
tions upon all of them. Yakub raised a force and fought with Kasim, 
but was defeated. Another time he tried a night surprise, but was un¬ 
successful. The royal forces pursued him into hills, full of trees and 
defiles, beating him and driving him before lliem. He was very nearly 
captured. At last in wretched plight and in humble mood, he waited 
upon Kasim Khan, and enrolled himself among the subjects of the 
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Iiiipei'ial throne.’ BacUuinl adds thal he was eventually sent into Bihai- to 
Raja Man Singh, to join his father; and both Yusuf and Yakub there died 
in confinement, worn out with troubles and chagrin.^ 

The Emperor after this paid a visit to Kashmir and Kabul and 
attended to the transfer of several of the important officers. ‘The govern¬ 
ment of Kiibul was given to Zain Khan Koka, and Raja Man Singh was 
recalled to Court and the government of Bihar and Bengal was conferred 
upon him. About the same time the government of Kashmir was given 
to Mirza Yusuf Khan Rizwl, and Kiisim Mir-bahr was recalled, Sadik 
Khan was sent to Swiit and Biijaur against the Yusufazais, and the jagirs 
of Man Singh at Sifilkot and elsewhere were granted to him. Ismail Kuli 
Khan was recalled from Swat and Biijaur, and sent to Gujarat, to replace 
Kalji Khan who was summoned to Court. . . .Kalji Khiin arrived from 
Gujarat and was appointed to assist Rajii Todar Mai in Revenue and 
Civil administration.’ 

When the Emperor was at Kabul, ‘intelligence reached him that Raja 
Todar Mai mkihi-s saltamt and mmhrif-i diwcVi and Rtiju Bhagwan Das 
amJrihl iiimt'd, had died at Lahore.’ On the 8th JWw/iprram, 998 H., the 
Emperor started on his return to Hindustan, leaving the government of 
Kabul in the hands of Muhammad Kasim Mir-bahr, ,. .He gave the 
government of Gujarat to Mirza Aziz Muhammad Kokaltash Azam Khan, 
who held the government of Malwa. He recalled me, Niziim-nd-din 
Ahmad, the author of this work, to Court. To Khiin-kbanan he gave 
Jaimpur instead of the jdgm which he had held in Gujarat. 

‘The city of Liihore had been for some years tire royal residence, and 
many chiefs of that quarter had come to wait upon 
4. Sindh^and^the Emperor. But Jan! Beg of Thatta, although he 
had sent letters and tribute, had never come in 
person to enroll himself among the supporters of the Imperial throne, 
Khan khaniin was now appointed governor of Multan and Bhakkar, and 
he was commanded to effect the conquest of Sindh and the Balochls. In 
the month of Rain'as-sani (1590) he was sent on his enterprise, along with 
a numbei' of nobles whose names are too numerous to mention. He had a 
hundred elephants and a train of artillery. 

‘Khan-khanan had besieged JanI Beg for two months. Everyday 
there was fighting, and loss on both sides. The SindhTs had got possession 
of the roads, and prevented the passage of provisions. Grain had conse¬ 
quently become very scarce and bread exceedingly dear. Khan-khanan 

' Badaiini, ii, p. 353 ; Abu-I Fazl, on the other hand says, ‘Yusuf was released 
from prison, and received a jdgh, so that he might learn better manners, and appreciate 
the kind treatment he had received.’—iii, p. 549) 
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had no resource bytto move away, so he set olT towards the pargcitut of 

Jun, near Thatta. But he sent a portion of his force to invest vSihwan. 
Jan! Beg, assuming the Sihwan force to be weak in numbers, marched 
against it. . . .But confident in the Imperial good fortune, they went into 
battle. Raja Todar Mai’s son, Dharu, fought mo.st bravely, and was 
killed. The wind of victory blew upon the royal standards, and Jam Beg 
flew towards the banks of the river, and again entrenched himself. Khan- 
khanan upon his side, and the Sihwan force upon the other, bore down 
upon him and besieged him. There was fighting everyday. At length 
Janl Beg’s men were reduced to cat their horses and camels, and many 
were killed everyday by the fire of the guns and muskets. Jani Beg was 
compelled to make an offer of capitulation, and promise to go and wait 
upon the Emperor. He begged for the period of three months to make 
preparations for his journey, and this was conceded. It being tlm rainy 
season, Khan-khanan remained in the village of Sann, in the vicinity of 
Sihwan, for that time. The fort of Slhwiin was surrendered, and Jtinl Beg 
gave his daughter in marriage to Mirza Iraj, son of Khan-khaium. He 
also surrendered twenty ghrabs (three-masted ships). 


The intelligence of this victory gave the Emperor great joy, as he 
deemed it a good augury of his success in Kashmir. He then continued 
lus journey to Kashmir. . . .taking me with him in attendance. . . .It is a 
curious fact that when the Emperor started on his return from KfishmTr, 
he observed : “It is forty years since I saw .snow, and there are many men 
with me, born and bred in Hind, who have never seen it. If a snow¬ 
storm should come upon us, it would be a kind dispensation of Provi¬ 
dence. It occurred just as His Majesty expressed his wish. On the 1st 
Rabi -ul awwal, he reached the fort of Rohtas, and there rested. On the 13th 
he started for Lahore, and on the 6th Rabi'us-sani he arrived there (1592).’ 

‘Intelligence here reached him that Raja Man Singh had fought a 

.tionof the sons of Kutlu Afghan, who 

Orissa Since his death, had held the country of Orissa, and, 

having defeated them, he had annexed that exten- 
atve country, which lies beyond Bengal, ,o the Imperial Z 

ol* I'"' of .Ltd eonlinucd to bo 


5. Annexation of 


‘The year 1595 saw the completion of the conquests and annexations 

6. Balochistan and north-west effected by the arms of Akbar’s 

Kandahar omcers 01' through diplomacy based on the terror 
0 his name. In February of that year Mir Masum, 
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the historian, who wielded the sword and the pen with equal facility, 
attacked the fort of SiwI to the south-east of Quetta which was held by the 
Pami Afghans. The tribesmen who mustered in force to defend their 
stronghold, were defeated in battle, and after consideration surrendered 
the place, with the result that all Balochistiin, as far as frontiers of the 
Kandahar province, and including Makran, the region near the coast, 
passed under the imperial sceptre. 

‘A little later, in April, Kandahar itself came into Akbar's possession 
without bloodshed. . . .The Persian governor, Muzaffar Husain Mirza, being 
involved in quarrels with relatives and in danger from the Uzbegs, asked 
Akbar to depute an ofheer to take over charge. The Emperor, of course, 
complied gladly, and sent Shah Beg, who had been in the service of his 
brother at Kabul. The city, thus peacefully acquired, remained under the 
Indian government until 1622, when Jahangir lost it. Shahjahan regained 
it and held it from 1638 to 1649, when it was finally separated from the 
empire. 

Akbar was ambitious to reconquer his ancestral domiivions in Trans- 
Oxiana. When he marched to Kabul, he was ‘intent 
7 . Badakhshan^a^nd effecting the conquest of Badakhshan.’ Later, 

‘Mirza Suleiman, with the assistance of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, had returned to Badakhshan, and obtained a victory 
over the army of Abdulla Khan Uzbeg. Abdulla Khan bf Badakhshan, 
when he was informed of Mirza Suleiman’s success, gathered a strong 
force, which he sent to oppose him. Mirza Suleiman unable to cope with 
this army, retreated to Kabul, all Badakhshan came into the power of the 
Uzbegs.’ Akbar then tried to conciliate Abdulla Khan with diplomacy. 
‘Nearly a lac and a half of rupees, equal to 37,000 tumans of Irak, goods 
of Hindustan and curiosities were entrusted to Muhammad Ali KhasmehJ 
for presentation to Abdulla Khan.’ But all this was of little avail. On 
the contrary, Akbar was in constant anxiety about the activities of the 
Uzbeg leaders, until the death, in 1598, of Abdulla khan, when, relieved of 
all danger from that direction, he turned definitely towards the south. 

(n) conquest of the DECCAN 


In August 1591, Akbar had sent diplomatic missions to the various 
kingdoms of the Deccan—‘FaizI, the brother of the learned Sheikh Abu-1 
Fazl, to AsTr and Burliaiipur ; Khwaja Amliiu-d din to Ahmadnagar ; Mir 
Muhammad Amin Masliudi to Bijapur ; and Mirza MasQd to Golkonda.’ 
But in 1593, ‘the ambassadors, whom the King had despatched to the 

1 Smitli, op. cit., p. 258. 
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Deccan, returned communicating that all tlic kings Inul refused to aeknow- 
ledge the supremacy of Akbar, who accordingly determined to reduce them 
to subjection.’^ Only Raja All Khan^ the ruler of Khandesh, who was ‘a 
man of great talent, just, wise, prudent, and brave,’ had showed indications 
of being loyal, “The chief importance of Rajil AIT Khan’s territory lay in 
the fact that it included the mighty fortress of Asirgarli. commanding the 
main road to Deccan, and justly regarded as one of the strongest and best 
equipped fortresses in Europe or Asia.’’® There was no unity among the 
Sultfms of the Deccan, and they continued to figlit among themselves, in 
spite of the common danger that now threatened their independence. 
Burhanu-1 Mulk of Ahmadnagar died in 1594, and was succeeded by his 
son Ibrahim who was killed in battle by the BijapurTs in 1595. ‘The 
Ahmadnagar nobles, refusing to acknowledge the new king, rebelled, and 
besieged Ahmadnagar. In this dilemma, finding himself unable to cope 
with his enemies, the party supporting the young prince entreated the help 
of the Mughals in Gujarat.’ 


‘Prince Murad, having previously received orders from his father, 
Akbar, to march into the Deccan, gladly embraced the proposal, and 
moved with great expedition to the south.’ Abdurrahman, Khan-khanan, 
also marched to the south at the same time. 

‘Miiln ManjQ (the minister) having, by this time, suppres.scd the 

X. Siege of of hls having called in the 

Ahmadnagar Muglials, and had already laid in a store of provisions 
in Ahmadnagar to defend it. He left Chand BibT, 
t le daughter of Husain Nizam Shah, to assume command of the fort, and 
himself marched with the remainder of the army, and a large train of 
artdlery, towards the B.yapur frontier. Tire Prince Murad and Khan- 
lanaii, instead of coming as allies now proceeded to lay siege to Ahmad¬ 
nagar. In November 1595, the besiegens opened their trenches, and 
earned on approaches by raising mounds, creeling batleries, and sinking 

and w'r r t n ", "’“'"'ino rcsolinion, 

OolkL f a '°®f'’"'’A<'ilShahorBijapi,r,.,„d Kuliib Shah of 

, . or aid. At lire end of three monlhs,... .Chand ]JlbT appeared 

with a veil on her head. She got guns to be brought to bear on tile nssili. 

repeal atteks “n ' ””''f ''''“''“I 

Sb eaerto S'dil 7'”' 7'"’ workmen, and cansed 

th anJ tad e "r '• woo‘'. 

earth, and dead carcases. Meanwhile, a report prevailed that the gekral 
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of Ibrahim Adil Shah was on his march, in conjunction with Kutb Shahi 
troops, at the head ol an aj'my of 70,000 horses, to raise the siege. At the 
same time, a scarcity of provisions prevailing in the Mughal camp, the 
I rince and fCIiaivkhanan thought it advisable to enter into rregotiations 
with the besieged. 

‘It was stipulated by Chand Blbi, that Akbar should retain Berm’, 
while Ahmadnagar and its original dependencies should remain entirely in 
the hands of Bahadur Shah, the grandson of Burhan Nizam Shah II.’ These 
terms being ratified, Prince Murad and Khan-khanair marched towards 
Berar, where they built the town of Shahpur, near Billapur, and formed 
cantonmenLs in that place (1596). 

After the departure of the Mughals, Chand Bibi resigned her autho- 

„ , „ • - -and the nobles, contrary to her advice, and 

2. Battle of Supa ■ • , . ... 

tn vrolation of the late treaty, marched wrth 50,000 
horses to the north, in order to expel the Mughals from Berar ; while 
Khan-khrlnan leaving the Prince in Shahpur, moved with 20,000 horses 
accompanied by Raja All Khan Farukhl, to oppose them on the banks of 
the Godavari. On reaching the village of Siipli, Khan-khaiian hailed for 
some days to inform himself of the situation and strength of the enemy, 
and having forded the river, then only knee-deep, drew up his army on the 
south bank. . .The Nizam Shahi troops were on the right, the Knth Shahi 
on the left, and the Adil Shahis in the centre.’ 

‘On the side of the Mughals, Khan-khanan took post in the centre. 
Raja All Khan of Khandesh and Raja Ram Chunder, at the head of a 
body of volunteers, began to attack. The onset of the Mughals was begun 
with much intrepidity ; they broke the advance troops of the Deccanis.... 
However, they met with a check from a heavy discharge of artillery, small 
arms, and rockets, which did much execution among the Rajputs and the 
Khandesh troops ; Raja Ali Khan and Raja Ram Chunder were both 
killed, and above three thousand of their men fell; the Mughal centre and 
left also gave way at the same time, and left the enemy master of the field 
in that quarter.But, Sohil Khan (the enemy’s commander), after per¬ 

forming prodigies of valour, worn out by fatigue and loss of blood from 
wounds he received in the action, fell from his horse. Some of his 
dependants, however, bore him off the ground ; and his army, according 
to custom, followed, leaving Khan-khan5n master of the field ; but being 
in no condition to pursue the fugitives, the Mughals returned to Shahpur.’ 

‘The private animosity that had long subsisted between Prince 
Murad and the Khan-khanan, at this time rose to a 
tiie Verson daiigerous height. The King, therefore, conceiving 

it imprudent to leave them any longer together, 
despatched Sheikh Abu-1 Fazl in the j'car 1006 H. (1597). Khan-khanan 
was recalled to the presence. . . .At this lime Prince Murad Mlrza, falling 
dangerously ill (of excessive drinking), died in 1007 H. . . .The King’s grief 
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at tlie death of the son increased his desire of conquering the Deccan, as a 
means of diverting his mind. In the meantime, the nobles of the Nizam 
Shahi dominions gained some slight advantages over the Mughals. , .Khiin- 
khanan was now despatched (again) to the Deccan, accompanied by Prince 
Daniyal, with orders to occupy the whole of the Nizam Shfdir territory. 
Akbar also, in the year 1008, (1599), marched in person to the south, 
leaving his dominion in the north under the charge of the Prince Royal, 
Muhammad Salim Mirza. 

‘Meanwhile, Daniyal Mirza and the Khan-khaniin entered the 
Deccan. Miran Bahadur Khan, son of Raja Ali Khun, unlike his father, 
assumed a hostile position in Asirgarh after the Mughal army had gone to 
the south. The Prince deemed it prudent, therefore, to halt on the banks 
of the Godavari, near Paithan, in order to conciliate him. But Akbar 
having reached Mandu directed the Mirza to proceed to Ahmadnagar, as he 
himself intended to besiege Asirgarh. Daniya] and Khan-khaniin acecor- 
dingly marched with about 30,000 horses towards Ahmadnagar. The 
Deccani officers flying before them, left the Mughals at iibctly to advance 
without molestation.’ The city of Ahmadnagar easily fell into the hands 
of the Mughals, owing to its internal dissension. Chand BIbl the only 
capable leader, was either murdered or constrained to take poison. The 
town surrendered in August 1600, after 1500 of the gaiTison had been put 
to the sword. The young prince and his family were committed to life¬ 
long imprisonment in the fort of Gwalior, 

‘Akbar failed in inducing Miran Bahadur Khan to submit to his 
authority. He accordingly proceeded to Biirhanpur, 

*' ^^Asir^g\rh directed one of his generals to besiege Asirgarh 
which lay only six kos from that place. After the 
siege had continued a considerable time, the air, on account of the number 
of troops cooped up in the fort, became very unhealthy. This occasioned 
a pestilence which swept off several of the garrison ; and although Miran 
Bahadur Khan had still sufficient men for the defence of Asir, as well as 
a large magazine of warlike stores and provisions, he began to despair. At 
this time also Ahmadnagar fell.. .In the beginning of the year 1009 IT., (1600), 
Miran Bahadur Khan, losing all courage, resigned the strong fortress of 
Asir into the hands of Akbar, and yielded up treasurers and stores which 
had been accumulating therein for many ages. The wealth of Ahmadnagar 
was also brought to Biirhanpur. Ibrahim Adil Shfih of BijapOr sent an 
ambassador to conciliate Akbar, and consented to give his daughter in 
rnaiiiage to his son, Prince Daniyal Mirza. A Mughal noble was accor¬ 
dingly despatched with suitable offerings to escort the bride from Bijapur. 
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Asir, Burhanpur, Ahitiadnagar, and Berar, were not consolidated into one 
province, the government of which was conferred upon Daniyal Mirza, 
under the management of Khan-khanan. The King, after these transactions, 
having returned in triumph to the city of Agra in the year 1011 H„ (1602), 
assumed by proclamation the title of Emperor of the Deccan in addition to 
his other titles.’ 

(o) DEATH OP AKBAR 

The above narrative of the conquest of the Deccan is mainly taken 
Irom Ferishta. The exact nature of the capitulation of Asirgarh is one of 
the subjects of keen controversy. “Asirgarh,” says Smith, “was the last 
of the long list of Akbar’s conquests, which had been practically continuous 
for forty-five years,The history of the remaining few years of Akbar’s 
reign is thus briefly recorded by Ferishta 

Tu the course of the same year (1602), Sheikh Abu-1 Fazl, was 
recalled from the Deccan ; and that learned man was unfortunately at¬ 
tacked and cut off in the district of Nurwur, by banditti near Orchha. In 
the month of Safai\ 1013 H., (June, 1604), Mir Jalalu-d din Husain, who 
had been deputed to Bljapfir, returned with the royal bride and the stipu¬ 
lated dowry. He delivered the young Sultana to Daniyal upon the banks 
of the Godavari near Paithah,^ where tlie nuptials were celebrated with 
great raagiiificeiice ; after which, Mir Jamalu-d din Husain proceeded to 
join the King at Agra. On the 1st of ZehuJ of the year 1013, the Prince 
Daniyal died in the city of Burhanpur, owing to excess of drinking. His 
death and the circumstances connected with it, so much affected the King, 
who was in a declining state of health, that he everyday became worse, 
till, on the 13th of 7iimtidu’s-s(7n/, in the year 1014 H., (Oct. 13, 1605), 
he died, after a reign of fifty-one years and some months. Eternity 
beloirgeth only to that King to whom our worship is due : The words “The 
death of King Akbar" contain the numeral letters which comprise the date 
of his death.”® 

This account, although it refers to the assassination of Abu-1 Fazl, 
fails to point out its connection with Prince Salim’s rebellion. The murder 
of his great companion, as well as the misdemeanour of Prince Salim, 
must certainly have hastened Akbar’s approaching end. The details 
concerning these closing events may be only briefly stated here 

Prince SalTm, on the testimony of BadaunI, is accused of having 

Ibid., p, 287. 

2 Ferishta personally accompanied the bride. 

3 Briggs, ii, 280. According to Smith, “He died soon after midnight, early 
in the morning of Thursday, Oct. 27 new style, (Oct. 17, old style), or according to the 
Muhammadan reckoning, on Wednesday night.”— Ibid., p. 324. 
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early.,as. U9.L. ‘In this year,’ says Badfiuni, Hhc 
Emperor’s constitution became a Uttlc deranged and he suffered from 
stomach-ache and cholic. . . ,In Ids unconsciou.s state he utlcred some 
words which arose from suspicion of his eldest sun, and accused liim of 
giving poison.’i Commenting upon this, Smith ob.serves, “It is impossible 
to say whether or not the suspicion was then justified; but it is certain 
that in 1600 S alim had become utterly weary of waiting for the long- 
deferred and ardently desired succession.’’® In 1598, when Akbar Iclt for 
the southern campaign, he left Salim in charge of the capital. In 1600, 
when Usman Khan, an Afghan chief rebelled in Bengal. Salim was asked 
to proceed to the eastern province, hut he preferred to remain at 
Allahabad, appropriated the vast revenue of Biluir (amounting to no less 
than 30 toes of rupees) and assigned./dg;>A' to some of his supporters. It 
was this grave misconduct of Salim that had mude Akbar somehow 
finish the conquest of Asirgarh and hasten to the north. Akbar reached 
Agrii in May 1601, and heard that Salim w'as coming to the court with 
30,000 horses; had, in fact, reached Etfiwah, only 73 miles from the capital. 
Akbar thereupon ordered him to return to Allahabad, and at the same 
time conferred on him the government of Bengal and Orissa., linrly in 
1602, Salim required that he should be permitted to return to the capital 
with 70,000 men, that all his grants to his officers should be confirmed, 
and that his adherents should not be regarded as rebels. Still, Akbar 
could not make up his mind to fight this strange rebel. In the meanwhile, 
Salim continued in royal style at Allahabad, sLruck„cpin in hi.s own name, 
and had even the impudence to send specimens of them to Akbar. 

Unable to endure all this, the Emperor communicated his son’s 
insolence to Abu-1 Fazl in the Deccan. The valiant minister recom¬ 
mended strong action, and himself undertook to bring the Prince bound to 
the Court. But unfortunately, as stated above, he was intercepted by the 
hand of the assassin, Blit-Siiigh—Bundela, who had been hired for the 
purpose by Salim, His head was sent to Allahabad, and “Salim received 
it with unholy joy and treated it with shameful insult,” Salim records 
this crime in the following terms :~ 

‘Sheikh Abu-l Eael, who excelled the SheikhKiidUs of Hiiichuitan in 
wisdom and learning, had adorned himself outwardly with the jewel of 
sincerity, and sold it to my father at a heavy price. He had been sum- 
moneci Irom the Deccanj and since his feelings towards me were not 

Honest, he both publicly and privately spoke against me .It became 

necessary to prevent him from coming to court. As Bir Singh Deo’s country 
was exact y on the route and he was then a rebel, I sent him a message 

^ Badaiml, ii, p, 390, 

Smith,/oc, 6 ( 7 ,, p. 301, 
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that if he would stop the sedition-monger and kill him, he would receive 
every kindness from me. 

‘By God’s grace, when Sheikh Abu-1 Fazl was passing through Bir 
Singh Deo’s country, the Raja blocked his road, and after a little contest 
scattered his men and killed him. He sent his head to me in Allah^ad. 

Although this event was a cause of anger in the mind of the late King 

(Akbar) in the end it enabled me to proceed, without much disturbance 

of mind, to kiss the threshold of my father’s palace, and by degrees the 
resentment of the King was cleared away.’ 

‘Akbar became furious, and, distracted with grief, he declared ; “If 
Salmi wanted to be the Emperor, he might have killed me and spared 
Abu-1 Fazl.” For three days he abstained from appearing in public 
audience, and sent urgent orders to apprehend Bni__Smgh_Deo. The 
murderer, though hotly pursued and wounded on one occasion, evaded 
capture, and lived to enjoy the favour of Jahangir. “The inurdei, says 
Smith, “was elTcctual for two years in stopping Akbar from taking strong 
measures to coerce his rebellious son”.’^ 

About April 1603, a temporary reconciliation was effected between 
father and son through the intercession of Salima Begum (Bairam Khan’s 
widow, daughter of Humayun’s sister Gulbadan Begum, whom Akbar had 
married,—the mother of Murad). Akbar went to the extent of taking off 
his own turban, and placing it on the head of his son, thus publicly 
recognising him as heir to the throne. But it was all in vain. Again, 
when Salim was ordered to march against Amur Singh (son of Rana 
Pratap), he went off to Allahabad and resumed his old and unfilial ways. 
Akbar was prevented from going after him by the death oFhis own mother 
Marivam Makan l in August, 1604. In November, when Salim came to 
the capital, Akbar severely reproached him for his unfilial conduct, and by 
way of punishment deprived him of his accustomed dose of q£hllB. 
hours (according to Md'asir-i-Jalumglr, of both liquor and opium for ten 
days), but ultimately softened and pardoned him. After this Salim humbly 
accepted the government of the western provinces^ which had been held 
by his brother Danlyal, but continued to live at Agra until Akbar’s death 

in October, 1605.“ 

Asad Beg records ; ‘During the Emperor’s illness the weight ol 
, affairs fell upon the Khau-i azam (Aziz Koka), and when it became evident 
that the life of that illustrious sovereign was drawing to a close, he con¬ 
sulted Raja Man Singh, one of the principal nobles, and they agreed to 
make SjillSlJil!SM.EEE£ror-' ^hej *erc both versed in bn,me,, and 


1 Ibid., p, 307. 

3 Ttokhan-^azain was Prince Kbusru'sfalher^^^^^^^^ and Khnsru’s mother 

was the daughter of Bhagwan Das, Man Singh s adopted fathei. 
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possessed of great power, and determined to seize tlic Prince (SalTni] when 
he came, according to his daily custom, to pay his respect at Court’ thu- 
displaying fhe nature of their mind, little considering that ‘the sun cannot 
be smeared with mud, nor the marks of the pen of destiny be erased bv 
the pen-knife of treachery. He whom the hand of the power of Allah 
upholds, though he be helpless in himself, is safe from all evil.’ When 

these designs were frustrated by other loyal noble.s, who declared, “This 
IS contrary to the laws and customs ofthe Chaghatai Tartars, and shall 
never be, ’ Raja Man Singh saw the change in the aspect of affairs and 
took Sultan Khusru with him to his own palace, and prepared ’ boat 
mtendmg to escape the next day to Bengal. As .soon as the Prince was 

reheved from all anxiety as to the course affairs were taking, he went with 

the great nobles, and Mir Murlaza Khan at their head, without fear to 
he fort, and approached the dying Emperor. He svas still breathing as 

If he had only waited to sec that illustrious one (Salim), As soon as lint 
mostfortuimte Prince entered, he bowed himself at llte feet of k 
Majesty. He saw that he was in his last agonies. The Emperor once 

more opened his eyes, and signed to them to invest him with the turban 

dagger. The attendants prostrated themselves and did homage • at the 
andcired his^'^''^iven, bowed himself also 
There are various stories as to Akbar’s death being due to nokon 

do not warrant a definite judgment.”* ^ materidls 

(P) AKBAK’s BEIAlIOnS WITH THE EUROPEANS 

cameinLLTaSrboTrf vAfcbar 
the Jesuits bcloMed to difr* "* T ftPOtP' Altllousb 

with ^ in elnso union 

was very sli^rt “ with Akba, 

»astirS.::e:.,!“rrrnr^^^^^^ 

the Making, p 21) ■ Damai ^ ^ Malabari, Bombay in 

S> P. 21). Daman, and Dm. Their fleet controlled the mercaiUile 

1 C O. TV 
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Smith, op. cit., p. 326 
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and pilgrim traffic of the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf. No other 
European power had gained any footing on the soil of India, and no 
Englishman had even landed in the country.”^ 

Akbar met the Portuguese for the first time, as we have noted, 
during his Gujarat campaign. In 1572, while at Cambay, some Portuguese 
merchants came to pay their respects. The next year, according to Abu-1 
Fazl, ‘while the siege of Surat was proceeding, a large party of Christians 
from the port of jGga.arrived ; they were admitted to an audiencb with 
the Emperor, although it was probable that they had come to assist the 
besieged, and to get the fort into their own hands. But when they saw 
the strength of the Imperial force, and its power of carrying on the siege, 
they represented themselves to be ambassadors, and besought the honour 
of an interview. They offered various articles of the country as presents. 
Akbar treated each one of them with great condescension, and conversed 
with them about the affairs of Portugal, and other European matters.’^ 

A treaty was also entered into with Aiffonio Cabral, the Portuguese 
envoy from Goa, one of the principal terms of which was assurance of the 
safety of the pilgrims to Mecca, who used to be molested by Christians. 

Til the year following the building of the Ibadat-Khana (or the 
House of Worship), Akbar met two Jesuits (Anthony Vaz and Pater Diaz) 
in Bengal. Their reproof of Christian converts who wanted to defraud 
the Imperial treasury, by refusing to pay some legitimate shipping and 
other dues, impressed Akbar to a great extent about these strangers from 
Europe. Accordingly, he sent for Father Julian Pereira, the Vicar- 
General at Satgaon. But the worthy Father “being a man of more piety 
than learning” could not satisfy Akbar’s curiosity about the Christian 

religion. 

jj Akbar consulted_Pietro Tavares, the captain or comman¬ 

dant of the port of Hugh ; but, says Smith, “Naturally, he too was ill- 
qualified to answer correctly the various conundrums proposed to him.” 
Nevertheless, Akbar made him a grant of land, some time between 
157.8.80. 

In 1578, Antonio Cabral again visited Akbar at his Court; “but 
being a layman, he was not in a position to expound with authority the 
deeper matters of the faith.” 

These failures only whetted Akbar’s curiosity more. So he sent 
despatches to Sftg, both of a secular and religious character. He sent 
Hail Abd ulla to bring from Goa European curios, and to copy anything 


1 Smith, Oxford History of India, p, 348. 

2 AkbaK-N^Wj E- & D., op. cit.^ VI, p* 42. 
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and power of Akbar at the time of the Mission and the Commeniariom 
(1590) which forms the best general account which we possess of the Mis¬ 
sion itself." , , j .1 

The object of the Mission was the “glory of the Church and the 

benefit of Portugal." The missionaries were ambitious of converting tive 
inhabitants of “Mogor”. But, as Maclagan says, “in view of the unsolici¬ 
ted invitation addressed to Goa and' the known proclivities of Akbar, it 
was ardently hoped that this object might be achieved through the medium 
of the conversion of the King. All the efforts of the Mission were there¬ 
fore at the first concentrated on the King himself. Royal converts were 
not unknown in the Indies. . . .a near relation of Bijapiir had been bap¬ 
tised at Goa shortly after Father Rudolfs arrival from Europe, . . There 
was therefore nothing impossible or fantastic in the scheme of the Mission 
and, as the Jesuits were admittedly the Order best fitted to deal with such 
cases, the Mission commenced with well-founded hopes ol success. 

Akbar received the members of the Mission very^ cordially. On 
arrival they were offered large sums of money, and gained much consi¬ 
deration by their refusal to accept more than was necessary for subsistence. 
They were accorded quarters in the palace.. . .They were given food fiom 
the royal table ; and, when Monserratc was ill, the King proceeded to 
visit him and greeted him in Portuguese. In personal intercourse with the 
King the Fathers were treated with special courtesy. ‘He never allowe 
them,’ says Monserratc, ‘to remain uncovered in his presence ; both at the 
solemn meetings of the grandees and in private interviews, when he would 
take them inside for private colloquy, he would tell them to sit near him. 
He would shake hands with them most familiarly and would call them 
apart from the body of ordinary retainers to indulge with them m pi ivate 
conversation. More than once, in public, he walked a short distance 
with Rudolf, his arm round Rudolfs neck. . . .’ This familiarity encoura¬ 
ged the Fathers to speak to him seriously on faults m his regime oi ns 

conduct... .‘modestly however and not without first examining what mood 

he was in’.”® ' . , 

The King, in short allowed them every liberty, and even pcimitted 

them to preach and convert people. ‘His Majesty,’ says Badauni 
‘ordered Prince Murad to take a few lessons in Christianity^ undet good 
auspices Abu-1 Fazl to translate the Gospel. Duimgthe 

.Kabul campaign, Father Monserratc was allowed to accompany the King, 

ai^d we have accordingly from the Father’s pen an intimate and detailed 


1 Ibid., p. 27. 

2 Ibid., p. 32. 
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accounl of Akbar’s camp, his forces, the towns through which he passed, 
his advance beyond the Indus, and his final triumphant entry into Kabul ; 
a document, as Maclagan points out, which no future historian of Akbar 
cjfn fail to utilize. ‘The King,’ .says Monserrate, ‘listened : but not to ap¬ 
pear drawn to the Christian faith, he pretended sometimes to be occupied 
with other things, At the same time he did not fear to honour and kiss 
publicly the image of Christ.’ At this attitude of Akbar the Fathers got 
disappointed, and even declared, ‘Giving the pearls of the Gospel to the 
King was exposing them to be trampled and trodden under foot.’ The 
Provincial at Goa, accordingly bade them return, but at the same time 
left them the discretion to slay on if that would serve any purpose. 

Akbar was loth to part with the Fathers, but Monserrate left him 
under the pretext of leading air embassy from Akbar to Philip U, King of 
Spain. Rudolph Aquaviva, who was more hopeful, remained at F'atchpfir 
for some time longer. His letter to the General of the Society of Jesus is 
valuable as revealing the hopes and designs of the Cliristians;— 

‘First’, he wrote, ‘the Emperor is in a more hopeful state than 
heretofore : he desires to know our Faith and attends to it with greater 
diligence than at first, showing much affection thereto, though impedi¬ 
ments are not also lacking, and the love and familiarity with which 
he treats us leave nothing to be desired. (2) We hope to see some fruit 
from the Emperor’s second son, Pahari, a boy of thirteen years of age, 
who is learning the Portuguese language and therewith the things relating 
to our Faith, and who shows himself well disposed thereto and who is 
of great natural genius and has good inclination. Father Monserrate 
was his teacher and now I am. (3) We have discovered a new nation of 
heathens called Bottan (Tibetans) which is beyond Lahore towards the 
river Indus, a nation very well inclined and given to pious works. They 
are white men, and Muhammadans do not live among them, wherefore we 
hope that if two earnest Fathers are sent thither, a great harvest of other 
heathens may be reaped. (4) There is here an old man, the father of 
the Emperor’s secretary, in whom he confides in matters of Faith. He has 
left the world and is of great virtue and given much to contemplation of 
divine things, whence he appears disposed to receive the light of our 
Faith. He is very friendly to us and listens to our Faith and we have 
already visited him several times at his house with much consolation. 
(5) Where we are is the true India, and this realm is but a ladder which 
leads to the greater part of Asia ; and now that the Society has obtained 
a footing and _ is so favoured by so great an Emperor and l)y his sons, 
It seems not fitting to leave it before trying all possible means to com- 
mence the conversion of the continent of India ; seeing that all that had 
so lar Deeu done has been merely on the sea-coast,’ 

In spite of all these hopes, the reports of Father Monserrate were 
not encouraging, and Father Rudolf was also finally recalled by the 
Provincial at Goa. In February, 1583, he left Akbar carrying with him 
an appreciatory epistle to the following effect 
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‘God is great. Farman of Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar PSdshah 

Ghazi.With regard to what he (the Provincial) wrote to me about 

sending hence Father Rudolf,—since 1 like very much the Book of the i 
Heavenly Jesus, and desire to discover the truth of it with the aid of 
his skill to find out the meanings of those who have written in the past, 
therefore I have much love for the Father ; and ‘considering that he 
is wise and versed in the laws, I desire to have him every hour in con¬ 
versation with me, cftid for this reason I refuse him the permission ; but 
as Your Paternity asked it me by letter several times, I did so, and gave 
him the permission ; and as my intention is that our friendship should 
go on increasing more and more day by day, it behoves Your Paternity 
to labour on your side towards preserving it, by sending Rudolph back 
to me with some other Father, and I wish this with least possible delay ; 
for I desire that the Fathers of this Order be with me, because I like 
them much. And to the Father I said many things by words of mouth, 
for him to report them to Your Patermity, which Your Paternity will 
consider well. Done in the moon of the month of February, 1583.’ 

Father Rudolph, however, met with an unexpected death and 
martyrdom. On the 27th July (N. S.), 1583, he was killed together with 
four companions by a fanatical mob of Hindus at Cuncolim near Goa. 

In 1593, Rudolph was beatified by the Church, and is now known as the 
Blessed Rudolph Aquaviva. Akbar, when he heard of this untoward end 
of the Father, exclaimed, ‘Ah me. Father. Did I not tell you not to go 
away ? But you would not listen to me.’ He loved him, says Monser- 
rate, not because he himself wished to become a Christian, but because 
he recognised the intense conviction of the Father in the truth of his own 
religion and his desire to bring others to his own way of life. Thus ended 
the First Jesuit Mission to the Court of Akbar.^ 

In 1590 . Akbar for a second time renewed his intercourse with the 
Christians at Goa. This time he found a Greek 
Second Jesuk^s^on g ^^j^ea con named Leo_ Gri m o m do. carry his mes¬ 
sage to the Provincial. “On this occasion,” so ran 
the Emperor’s Parwciua addressed to his various provincial officers, who 
were asked to give safe conduct to the Christian envoy, “I am summon¬ 
ing the most learned and most virtuous of the Fathers that they may help 
me to a true knowledge of the Christian law and of the royal highways by 
which they travel to the presence of God. I, therefore, command my 
officers aforesaid to bestow great honour and favour both on Dom Leo 
Grimon and on the Fathers for whom I am sending. . . .” To the Fathers 
of the Society, he wrote :— 

“In the name of God. The exalted and invincible Akbar to those 
who are in God’s grace and have tasted of His Holy Spirit and to those 
that are obedient to the Spirit of the Messiah and lead men to God. I 

1 Ibid., pp, 37-40. 
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say to you learned Fathers’, whose words arc heeded as those of men 
retired from the world, who have left the pomps and honours of earth ; 
Fathers who walk by the true way : I would have your Reverences know 
that I have knowledge of all the faiths of the world both of various kinds 
of heathen and of the Muhammadans, save that of Jesus Christ which 
is from God and aS''such _ recognised and followed by many. Now, in 
that, I feel great inclination to the friendship of the Fathers, I desire 
that F may be taught by them the Christian law.® There has recently 
come to my Court and royal palace one Dom Leo Grimon, a person of 
great merit and good discourse, whom I have questioned on sundry 
matters, and who has answered well to the satisfaction of myself and my 
doctors.' Fie has assured me that there are in India (Portuguese) several 
Fathers of great prudence and learning, and if this be so, your Re¬ 
verences will be able, immediately on receiving my letter, to send some 
of them to my Court with all confidence, so that in disputations with 
my doctors I may compare their several learning and character, and 

see the superiority of the Fathers over my doctors,.and who by this 

means may be taught to know the truth. If they will remain in my 
Court, I shall build them such lodging that they may live in greater 
honour and favour than any Father who has up to this been in this 
country and when they wish to leave I shall let them depart witlr honour. 
You should, therefore, do as I ask of you in this letter. Written at the 
commencement of the moon of June.”’- 

The Provincial, accordingly, sent two Portuguese Fathers, Edward 
Leioton (Leitanus) and Christo pher di Vega, with an assistant, who were 
received in Lahore in 159L The Provincial’s report to his Superior dated 
November, 1591, mentions,‘This embassy induced many, not only of the 
Fathers, but also of the students, to apply to be sent on the Mission, and 
there were chosen for the purpose two Fathers and a companion who 
reached the Emperor’s Court in 1591, and were received with great kind¬ 
ness. Every kind of favour was shown to them in the palace itself, 
necessaries were supplied, and a school was started in which the sons of 
nobles and thc Empsro r’s own sons (Murad and Daniyfil) and grandson 
(Khusrii) were taught to read and write Portuguese. 

‘But -when the Fathers saw that the Emperor had not decided as tlicy 
expected, they proposed to return to Goa, hut were bidden by me not to 

.Aitd as the conversion of the Emperor to the Catholic Faith is a 

matter of the greatest moment, it is necessary to proceed skilfully and juslly 
in the mafterd 

But, as Smith observes, "No printed record explains how, why, 
or exactly when the Mission came to an abrupt conclusion. Its members 
were recalled and returned to Goa, at sometime in 1592.The sus¬ 

picion seems justifiable that the Fathers selected were not in all respects 
the right persons for the task entrusted to them, and that they might have 

1 Ibid., pp. 46-47. 
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been somewhat faint-hciirtcd,”^ Thus closed the Second Mission like the 

First, in disappointment and failure. 

lnl594 Akbar. for the third time, desired the Portuguese Viceroy 

at Goa to send a party of learned Christians to him, The message was 

conveyed by an American Chri.stian. But the Provincial, being very 

much disappointed by the results of the first two missions was not inclined 

to comply with the request. The Viceroy, however, thought differently. 

He hoped for “/tour/ rcsultx iwl mmly of a religious hut also of a political 

character." So it was finally decided to send a Mission. 

Father Jerome Xavier, a grand-nephew of St. Francis Xavier, 

Father Emmanuel Pinheiro and Brother Benedict de 

Third Jesuit Mission q ,.picclcd for the purpose. “They were, each 

from Goa 

in his own line, men of outstanding competence. ^ 
The first had seen much service in India and had held positions of trust. 
For twenty years he was to remain at the Mughal Court, ^‘W’orkiagsojnetmws 
for the coin'ciwian of Emperors, and sometimes for the material advancement 
of the Porliigiicse."^ In the end he too returned to Goa and died there in 
June 1617. The second, according lo Maclagan, “seems to have been the 
first of the Jesuits in Mogor lo turn his attention seriously to the people 
rather Ilian the Court.’*' He remained for many years at Lahore as pastor 
of a large congregation, and at the same time enjoyed much favour and 
influence with Akbar. He returned lo Goa in 1615, and only four years 
later ‘he departed hence to a belter Mission.’ Brother Benedict seemed little 
interested in the Court of the Mughal, and distinguished himself by under¬ 
taking a Mission from Lfiliorc to China, in 1603. He died there in 1604. 

On December 3, 1594, the parly left Goa, sailing via Daman to 
Cambay, and thence they proceeded througli the desert of Rajputana, 
and after live months reached Liiliorc on May 5, 1595, From this time 
to the death of Akbar, in 1605, there arc two batches of Jesuit letters 
giving valuable information. The Indian sources for this period are 
scanty, and throw little light on the subject of Akbar s relations with the 
Christians. Badfuiiu’s accoiiiU slops with 1595 and Abu-1 Fazl’s with 1602. 
Father Jerome Xavier, the head of the Mission, was in attendance on 
Akbar all llic last ten years of the Emperor’s life. He also accompanied 

Akbar during Ills Deccan campaign. 

Like its pi'cdcccssor.s, this Mission was also well received at Lahore. 
Father Pinheiro slates in his letter of September 1595, “Both Emperor 

■L Smith, op. cil., pp. 254-55. 

® Maclagan, op. cit., p. 50. 

3 //)/(/,, p. 5). 

i Ibid. 
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and Pfincc (Salim) favoured us and treated us with much kindness and I 
observed that he paid to none of his own people as much attention as he 
paid to us, for he desired us to sit in turn upon the cushion on which he 
and the Prince alone are wont to sit." On the 20tli August the same year, 
Father Jerome Xavier also wrote, 'He (Akbar) received us publicly with 
great honour and kindness and whenever he secs us he maintains the same 
attitude towards us and has lis near him among the cliief lords of the 

Court.He has images of our Lord Christ and of the blessed Virgin 

which are of the best kind of those which are brought fi'om Europe 
and he keeps them with respect and reverence. He evinces the greatest 
pleasure in showing them to others, holding tlicni in arms for a long time 

in spite of fatigue which their size entails.He sent us very costly gold 

and silk clothes, wherewith his servants handsomely adorned our chapel. 

. . .The Emperor gave us leave to bring together so many as might so wish 
to the church of Christ.’ 

He alloweddhem to start a school whicli was attended by the sons 
of some of the feudatory Princes and those of the Chief of Badakhshan. 
Two of these pupils asked to become Christians and one even wished to be 
admitted to Orders. The question of a site for a church at LrUiorc was 
mooted and a church was ultimately built. It was opened in 1597 while 
Akbar was in Kashmir and the Governor of the city attended in person, 
remaining for some two hours conversing with Father Pinheiro in his 
house. At the following Christmas, Brother Benedict de Goes prepared 
a sacred Crib which was much admired. The Royal Princes followed 
Akbar’s example in their attention to the Fathers and one of them went so 
far as to present large candles to be burnt in lionour of Christ and 
the Virgin, accompanying his gift with liberal alms for the poor. The 
heir apparent, Prince Salim, himself became the firm friend and protector 
of the Mission.^ 

When Akbar went to Kashmir in May, as above referred to, he 
took with him both Father Xavier, and Brother Goes. They stayed till 
November 1597. During their stay a great famine raged in the valley, 
and the Father baptised many orphans that had been left in the streets to 
die. After their return, both the Father and Brother suffered for about 
two months from fever. They had spent altogether two and a half years 
at the Court of Akbar with no encouraging result, so far as their main 
purpose was concerned. In 1598, the King of Spain wrote to his Viceroy 
at Goa that, although the Fathers had not yet produced any fruit, the 
Mission should not be allowed to expire, and ordered that, if the Fathers 

^ /6W,, p. 54. 
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should die or luive to he recalled, iheir places should be filled. ‘The fruit,’ 
he wrote, ‘which has hitherto not shown itself, may appear whenever God 
pleaseth and when human hopes arc perhaps the smallest.’ But the 
Fathers got exasperated with Akbar's attitude. Akbar explained to them 
courteously that, whereas former rulers would have tried to suppress them, 
he had allowed them every liberty in his dominions. 

The Fathers accompanied Akbar during his southern campaign. 
When found himself confronted with the dilfieult siege of Asirgarh, Akbar 
asked the Jesuits to procure the assistance of the Portuguese authorities 
at Goa. But Xavier refused on the plea that such action was contrary to 
the Christian faith. Du Jarric, however, points out that the Father 
must also have been influenced by the fact that the Khdnclesli forces against 
whom Akbar )\'as fighting were in alliance with the Portuguese} This, 
therefore, enraged Akbar against the Je.suits whose objection seemed to 
him mere casuistry. For a time, until his wrath subsided, the Fathers 
withdrew from his presence. 

Asirgarh fell in January 1601. The Jesuits have given their own 
account of some of its details. “Whatever the truth as regards these 
incidents may be,’’ says Maclagan, “the main point of interest to the 
Jesuits was that when the fort fell seven renegade Portuguese officers, 
who were captured among the defenders and were about to be subjected 
to cruel treatment, were at Father Xavier’s request, handed over to him 
. and were by him reconverted to Christianity. * Then Father Pinheiro 
arrived from Lfihore, and he with Father Xavier went into the presence of 
the King who received them with much kindness, laying his hand on 
Pinheiro’s shoulder (‘which he does not do save to his great captains and 
his special favourites’). Akbar returned to Agra in May 1601 together 
with Fathers Xavier and Pinheiro. 

Before his return, however, he had sent an embassy to Goa, for the 
fourth time, but only for a secular purpose. In his letter dated 20th March, 
1601, Akbar requested, not for priests, but for a political alliance, skilled 
craftsmen, precious stones, etc. The Portuguese authorities exhibited all 
their ammunition to the ambassador and fired a demonstration salvo out 
of their heavy ordinance, but nothing more came out of the embassy. 

In the following year, with the arrival of two other missionaries, 
Goes and Machado, the Jesuit Fathers at the Mughal Court formed a sort 
of ‘College’ or monastery. Now they succeeded in securing from Akbar, 
despite much opposition, notably from Mlrza Aziz Koka, a written sanction 
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uiider the Royal Seal expi'cssly permiltiiiji Midi of his subjects as desirecl 
to embrace Christianity to do so without let or hindrance, bifty Portu¬ 
guese captives, who were held to ransom by Akhar, were aistt rclctised and 
well treated by the intercession of the Fathcr-s, ‘My lord', said Xavier, 
‘you have liberaled fifty captives, and in so doing have made fifty thousand 
Portuguese your servants." 

In spite of these cordialitic.s, the Portuguese Fathers sulTered much 
hostility from some of the orthodox Muslim ntthles. but more particularly 
on account of the intrigues of other Europeans who were now gathering 
at the Court of the Grand-Moghal. Consequently, in 1605, when Akbar 
lay on his death-bed, the .lesuits were not allowed to be by his side. Their 
account of tlie happening is thus given by Ciuerreiro and du .larric :— 

‘The Fathers, who had full information of the King’.s sickness, went 
on a Saturday to see him in the hope that he would liear the words whicli, 
after long thought and having commended the matter to God, they had 
prepared for this hour, But they found him amongst his Gaptain.s, and 
in so cheerful and merry a mood, that they tleeinetl the time unsuitable 
for speaking to him of the end of this life, and decided to await another 
opportunity. They came <way, fully persuaded tliat he was making good 
progress,,.On the Monday following, however, it wa,s reitortcd on all sides 

that.His Majesty was dying. On hearing this the Fathers went to the 

palace ; but they could find no one who could make tlicir arrival known 
to the King, or dare to speak to him of them; for already such matters 
were more in the hands of the great nol)Ie.s than of the King himself; 
and hence every means by which the Fathers tried to gain entrance was 
ineffectual.’^ 

Direct intercourse between England and India began as early as 
October 1579 when Father Thomas Stevens, a .Icsiiit 
Aiibnr andithe Oxfoid, aiTivcd ill Goa. He remained there 

for forty years, studied Koiikani, wrote its grammar, 
and also a book of verses containing 11,000 strophes of high literary merit, 
Hi.s letters to England stimulated much interest in that country about 
India. Consequentljq in 1581, a company of English merchant;! .started 
with a Charter from Elizabeth, and two years later sent John Newbury, 
a London merchant, on the first British mercantile adventure to India. 
William Leedcs, a jeweller, and James Story, a painter, and Ralph F'itch, 
another London merchant, accompanied Newbury, At Goa they were 
imprisoned as heretics and obtained rclca.se on bail, with considerable 
difficulty, owing to the good offices of Father Stevens. James Story alone 
was welcomed by the Jesuits as an artist capable of painting their Church. 
He settled down in Goa, married a half-caste girl, opened a shop, and 

^ Ibid., p. 645, 

2 Ibid., p. 62, 
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gave up till thought of returning to Europe. His three companions escaped 
secretly, visited Belgaum, Dijapur, Golkondti, Masullpatam, Burhanpur, 
Maiidu, and went to Agra via Mtllvva and Rajputana, ‘passing many rivers, 
which by reason of the rain were so swollen that we waded and swam 
oftentiine.s for our lives.' futch was the only member of this party to 
return to Europe ; he reached London in 1591.. The others were never 
heard of again. 

Fitch has left some interesting impressions of his visit to Fatehpur 
SIkrI and Agra :—“Agra," he writes, “is a very great citie, and populous, 
built with stone, having fairc and large streets, with a faire river running 
by it, which falls into the gulfe of Bengiila. It hath a fairc castle and a 
strong, with a very faire ditch. Here be many Moores and Gentiles, the 
king is called Zclabdin (Jaliil-iid-dln) Echebar (Akbar) : the people for the 
most part call him the great Mogor, 

“From thence wee went for Fatepore, which is the place where the 
king kept lii.s court. The tcnviie is greater than Agra, but the houses and 
streets be not so faire. Here dwell many people both Moores and Gentiles— 
(Muhammadans iind Hindus). 

“The king hath in Agra and Fatepore as they doe credibly report 
1,000 elephants, thirtie thousand horses, 1,400 tarae deers, 800 concubines; 
such store of Ounces (cheetah). Tigers, Bullies (buffaloes kept for fighting). 
Cocks iind iTaukes, that is very strange to see. 

“He kept a great Court, which they call Dericcan. 

“Agra and Fatepore are two very great cities, either of them much 
greater than London and very populous.* Between Agra and Fatepore are 
12 miles (kos ?—23 miles) and all the way is a market of victuals and other 
things, as full as though a man were still in a towiie, and so many people 
as if a man were in a market. 

“They have many fine cartes, and many of them carved and gilded 
with gold, with two wheeles, which be draweii with two little Bulls about 
the bigness of our great dogs in England, Hither is great resort of mer¬ 
chants from Persia and out of India, and very much merchandise of silke 
and cloth, and of precious stones, both Rubies, Diamonds and Pearles, 
The king is apparelled in white Cable, made like a shirt tied with strings 
on the one side, and a little cloth on his head coloured often times with 
red or yellow. None came into his house but his eunoches which keepe 
his women.”® 

1 The population of London in 1580 was 1,23,034, and 1,52,478 between 1593-95. 
The population of Fatehpur Sikrl, according to Smith, may have been about 2,00,000 in 
1585.—Smith, op. cit., p. 108, n. 5. 

2 Ibid,, pp. 108-09. 
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The next Englishman to conic lo India was John Mikicnhall or 
Midnall, whohore a lettet from Queen Elizabcih to Akbar. requesting 
liberty to trade in his dominions on terms as good as those enjoyed by 
the Portuguese. No text of the letter is extant. Mildcnhall who was a 
merchant, sailed from London on February 12, 1599. He made his way 
to Lahore, early in 1603, by the land route r/t/ Kandalulr. He brought 
to the Emperor 29 good horses, some of which cost £50 or 60 each. He 
stated his mission before the council of ministers, and also asked the 
Emperor not to take offence if the English should capture Portuguese 
ships or ports on his coasts. Some days later Akbui; pre.seiUed him with 
gifts worth £500, which put the Jesuits ‘in an exceeding great rage.’ They 
began to denounce Englishmen as thieves and spies. In six months lime 
“the Jesuits bought over Akbar’s two principal ministers with bribes of at 
least £500 each, and enticed away the Armenian interpreter of the envoy, 
who was obliged to work hard studying Pensian for six months in order to 
be able to speak for liimself.”‘ When Akbar heard the case against the 
Jesuits, he granted a jamm to Mildcnhall. “The discomllture of the 
Jesuits,” says Smith, "must have taken place in August or September, 
1605, after the reconciliation with Salim and shoidly before Akbar’s fatal 
illness, which began late in September.”* 

Mildenhall’s negotiations perhaps were responsible foi^ the decision 
taken a few years later to send Sir Thomas Roe as the tfuly tipcredited 
ambassador of James I. Not until August 1608, however, did* the first 
%gli slr vessel, Hector, call at t^ port of Surat. The Englishmen who 
visited India during Akbar’s lifetime were, only pioneers unconscious of 
the great good fortune which lay in store for their country in the future. 

The Dutch had come to India, but they confined their activities to 
the coasts of India and never cared to visit either the Court or the capital 
of Akbar. 



^ix 

Reorganisation of the Empire 


'I hate the rancour of their castes and creeds, 

I let them worship as they will, X reap 
No revenue from the field of unbelief. 

I call from every faith and race the best 
And bravest soul for counsellor and friend,’ 

-TENNYSON, AKBAR’S DREAM. 

'T 

A hose that take up the sword can have only one justification, viz., 
seeking, not merely extension of dominion, but also the welfare of the 
people coming under their sway. Slier Shfih had tried to rule according 
to this principle, and though Providence had given him no worthy heir to 
ensure its continuance, his good work did not perish with him. Akbar 
carried to perfection, so far as it was possible for his genius to accomplish, 
the policy which the enemy of his house had inaugurated. He strove to 
achieve what might be called the true aims of a benevolent autocracy. In 
the words of Abu-1 Fazl, ‘It is universally agreed that the noblest employ¬ 
ments are the reformation of the manners of the people ; the advance¬ 
ment of agriculture ; the regulation of the officers; and the discipline of 
the army. And these desirable ends are not to be attained without studying 
to please the people, joined with good management of finances, and an 
exact economy in the management of the State. But when all these are 
kept in view, every class of people enjoys prosperity.’ Akbar sought to 
achieve these ends, and his administration, as Moreland, has pointed out, 
was “severely practical”. A chief or rajd who submitted and agreed to 
pay a reasonable revenue, therefore, was commonly allowed to retain his 
position of authority. His administrative system, nevertheless, favoured 
the direct relations between the State and the individual peasant, the 
assessment and collection of revenue being controlled from the centre, and 
the officers having to account in detail for all receipts.’- It was in fact a 
centralised monarchy acting through a bureaucratic machinery ; all the 
strings of the government were in the Emperor’s own hands and controlled 
by him directly. Yet, for the sake of administrative convenience, there 

1 Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, pp, 3 and 34- 
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were the usual Departments ; Military, Revenue, Jusliec and Religion. 
Prof. (Sir) J. N. Sarkar has given the following description of them in his 
Mughal Aclministration :— 

I. CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

‘The chief Departments of the Mughal administration were ; 

1. The Exchequer and Revenue (under the I Ugh Diwwi). 

2. The Imperial Household (under the Khdn-i-sdnidii), 

3. The Military Pay and Accounts OlTiee (under the Imperial 
Bakshl). 

4. Canon Law, both Civil and Criminal (under the Chiel Qdzt). 

5. Religious Endowments and Charity (under the Ciiicf Sadr). 

(5. Censorship of Public Morals (under the Mtihla.'iTh). 

‘Inferior to these, but ranking almost like the Departmenl.s, were ;— 

7. The Artillery (under the AfTr Atish or Daroghd-i~lophkhdnd). 

8. Intelligence and Posts (under the Daroghd of DCtk-chciukJ). 

‘The innumerable kdrkhdnds {i.e., factories and .store.s), eaeli under a 
daroghd or superintendent, were not Departments. Most of tlrem were 
under the Khdn-i-sdimdn 

1. The Chancellor :—The highest oHiccr next lo the Emperor was 
called the Wazir or VakJt, He was the Prime Minister or Chancellor of 
the Empire, and under the later Mughals he exercised dictatorial authority, 
like the Mayors of the Palace in medieval France, or the Pe,shwa.s in India. 
He was always the Diwdn as well, and in this capacity, the head of the 
Revenue Department. Like every great olTicer of the Mughal Govern¬ 
ment, he was expected lo command an army, and often did lead a short 
expedition; but the necessity of his constant attendance on the Emperor 
prevented him from taking charge of military operations for a long time 
or at a distance from the Imperial camp. ‘Thus, in its origin the WazTr'.'; 
post was a civil one, and his assumption of the supreme military direction 
was abnormal and a mark of Imperial decadence,’* 

2. The Bakshl or Pay-Master Almo.st all olficers of any rank 
being enrolled, at least in theory, as military commanders, their salaries 
were calculated in terms of the contingents under them and passed by the 
Pay-Master of the Army. This ollicer at a later time was called the A/fr 
Qr first Bakshl when he had under him three others, respectively called 
the Second, Third, and Fourth Bakshls. 

3. The Khdn-l-sdmdn or High Steward :—This important officer was 
the head of the Imperial household. According to Mamicci, “He had 

* Sarkar, Miighat Administration, pp. 22-23, 
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charge of the whole expenditure of the royal household in reference to 
both great and small things.”^ All the personal staff of the Emperor was 
under his control, and he also supervised the Emperor’s daily expenditure 
(e.g,, food, tents, stores, etc.). Often Wazlrs were chosen from among 
the Khan-i-samaiis. 

4. The Qcizi-ul qiizdt or Chief Judge :—This ‘Qdzl of the Imperial 
Camp’, as he was also designated, made all the appointments of local 
cjdzts in various parts of the Empire. 

5. The Sadr-iis-sutlur or Chief Sadr This oilicer was the Chief 

Civil Judge and Supervisor of the Endowments of land made by the 
Emperor or Princes, for the support of pious men, scholars, and monks. 
‘It was his duty to see that such grants were applied to the right purpose 
and also to scrutinise applications for fresh grants. . . .The Sadr was also 
the Emperor’s almoner and had the spending of the vast sums which the 
Emperor set apart for charity in the month of Ramzan and other holy 
occasions,—amounting to 1| lakhs of rupees in the reign ot Aurangzeb, 
and at Court ceremonies.- Like the Chief Qclzi, he also made the appoint¬ 
ments of the local Sadr. For this post, men of the best Arabic scholar¬ 
ship and sanctity of life wore selected.’ 

6. Muhtoaib or Censor of Public Morals :—His duties were to see 
that Muslims led lives according to the Prophet’s commands, and did not 
indulge in forbidden things. A part of the instructions issued to the censor 
ran—Tn the cities do not permit the sale of intoxicating drinks, nor the 
residence of ‘professional woman’ {tawaif, dancing-girls), as it is opposed 
to the Sacred Law. Give good counsel and warning to those who violate 
the Quranic precepts. Do not show harshness (at first), for then they 

' would give you trouble. First send advice to the leaders of these people, 
and if they do not listen to you, then report the case to the Governor.’® 

11. PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

‘The administrative agency in the provinces of the Mughal Empire,’ 
observes Sarkar, ‘was an exact miniature of that of the Central Govern¬ 
ment.’ The Governor was olTicially called the Nazim, but popularly 
known as the Sulndidar. The administration was concentrated at the 
provincial capital. Touch with the villages was maintained by (i) the 
Fauzddr, (ii) the revenue collectors, (iii) zamindar’s visit to the Subdhddr, 
and (iv) the tours of the Subdhddr himself. But in spite of all this the 
villagers led their own peaceful life under their local panchdyat administra- 
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tion, undisturbed for the most part by what took place in the rest of the 
world. 

The duties of the principal provincial olHccrs were as follows 

1. The Suhdiular ■. His chief function was to inuiiitain order in his 
province, to assist the collection of revenue, and to c.xecute the Imperial 
farmdns sent to him. He also collected the tribute due from the vu.ssal 
princes in the neighbourhood of his jurisdiction. The in.struclions issued 
to a new siibahdar, though they look like counsels of perfection, were 

‘He ought to keep all classes of men pleased by good behaviour, and 
to see that the strong may not oppress the weak. He should keep all the 
oppressors down. . . .the sCMhddr should take care to recommend only 
worthy officials for promotion. . . .and every montli send two despatches 
to Court by ddk-chaukl reporting the occurrences of the province. 

‘When you are appointed, you should engage a good diwdn, —a trust¬ 
worthy and experienced man who has already done work in the service of 
some high grandee,—and a miinsbi (secretary) with similar ability and 
experience. You should secure a trustworthy mediator or friend {wasllah) 
at Court to report promptly to the Emperor and take his orders on any 
affair of the province on which you may write to Hi.s Majesty. . . . 

‘Encourage the ryots to extend the cultivation and cany on agriculture 
with all their heart. Do not screw everything out of them. Remember that 
the ryots are permanent {i.e.> th& on\y pcrmancnl source of income to the 
State). Conciliate the zaimuldrs with presents; it is cheaper to keep them 
in hand thus than to repress them with troops.’^ 

2. The Provincial Diwan : He was the second officer in the province, 
and ‘the rival of the subdhddr.’ The two kept a jealous and strict watch 
, over each other. The provincial Diwan was appointed by the Imperial 

officer of the same name, and was in constant correspondence with him. 
He was specially charged to increase the cultivation and select only honest 
men for the post of annn. Twice every month he was to report to the 
High Diwan the occurrences of the silhdh, with a statement of the cash 
balance with him. ‘The Diwan was specially urged to appoint as collectors 
{krorls and tahsildars) practical men who were likely to induce the ryots to 
pay the government-dues of their own accord, without the necessity of resort¬ 
ing to harshness or chastisement’—{Manual, 13-14). The sanad of appoint¬ 
ment ran :— 

Cause the extension of cultivation and habitation in the villages, 
Watch over the Imperial treasury, that nobody may draw any money 
without due warrant. When due money is paid into the treasury from the 

^ WW., pp. 57-61. 
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chests of the foiadars and other sources, give receipts {qmz-ul-wasul) to 
their agents. See (hat no official (dniil) exacts any forbidden cess {abwab). 

“At the end of every agricultural season ascertain from the original 
(rough) papers the extortions and peculations of the dinils and recover for 
the Imperial treasury whatever may be due from them on this account. 
Report bad or dishonest dtnils to government {i.e., to the High Diwdn) so 
that better men may be appointed to replace them. 

“If any amil has let arrears (of revenue) accumulate for many years, 
you should collect the due amount from the villages in question by 
easy instalments at the rate of 5 per cent, every season. The fn/edvi loan 
given last year by Government should be realised in the first season of 
the present year. If they fail to pay or delay payment, Government will 
compel the Diwdn and the amln to make the amount good. Send the 
papers of your Department to the Imperial Record Office according to the 
regulations. 

3. The Fanjddr : The faujddipi were assistants of the Subethdar in 
the maintenance of peace and the discharge of all his executive duties. 
Each fanjddr was in charge of division or district of the province. The 
following instructions were issued to them ;— 

‘A faujdar should be brave and polite in dealing with his soldiers. 
He should enlist in his contingent of armed retainers only men of known 
bravery and good family. 

‘Keep up your practice in the exercise of all weapons of war, in 
hunting and in riding horses, so to keep yourself in a fit condition and to 
be able to take the field promptly (when called upon to march to a scene 
of disturbance.) Do justice to the oppressed. — {Manual, 3A-3S). 

‘Destroy the forts of lawless men and rebel chiefs as the best means 
of punishing them. Guard the roads, protect the revenue payers. Assist 
and give (armed) support to the gumdshtdhs {a.gmts) o{ the jdgirddrs (in 
the case of military fiefs) and the kroris (in the case of Crown-lands) at 
the time of collecting the revenue, 

‘Forbid the blacksmiths to manufacture matchlocks. Urge the 
Ihdiidhddrs (men in command of the outposts or smaller areas within a 
faujddri], whom you appointed under yourself, to take complete possession 
of their charges, to abstain from dispossessing the people from their 
rightful property and from levying any forbidden cess (abwab). 

4. The Kotwdl : The kotwdl was the most important of the local 
officers. He was a man of all work, from the inspection of prisoners to the 
observance of the Ildht era and the various festivals by the people ; from 
the maintenance of the safety of the roads to the regulation of the 
markets ; from the inspection of weights and measures to the prevention 

^ Ibid, pp. 62-62. 

2 /fiiV/, pp. 63-65. 
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of vice, and even wasteful extravagance by private individuals, 'because 
when a man spends in excess of his income it is certain that he is doing 
something wrong.’ He was also charged to keep census of the houses 
and inhabitants in his jurisdiction, to keep an eye over visitors and 
foreigners coming in and going out, to maintain a body of infonners to 
keep in touch with the daily and hourly happenings, etc., etc. No wonder, 
therefore, Abu-1 Fazl lays down •. ‘The appropriate person for this olRcc 
should be vigorous, experienced, active, deliberate, patient, astute, and 
humane’^ His duties are thus described in the Am-i-Akbari :— 

‘Through his watchfulness and night-patrolling the citizens should 
enjoy the repose of security, and the evil-disposed lie in the slough of 
non-existence. He should keep a register of houses, and frequented roads, 
and engage the citizens in a j^ledge of reciprocal assistance, and bind 
them to a common participation of weal and woe. He should form a 
quarter hy the union of a certain number of habitations, and name one 
of Lis intelligent subordinates for Its superintendence and receive a daily 
report under his seal of those who enter or leave it, and of whatever 
events therein occur. And he should appoint as a spy one among the 
obscure residents with whom the others should have no acquaintance, 

and keeping their reports in writing, employ a heedful scrutiny.He 

should minutely observe the income and expenditure of the various 
classes of men and by a refined address, make his vigilance reflect honour on his 
administration. Of every guild of artificers, he should name one as a 
guild-master, and another as broker, by whose intelligence the business of 
purchase and sale should be conducted. From these he should require 
frequent reports. When the night is a little advanced, he should 
prohibit people from entering or leaving the city. He should set the 

idle to some handicraft.He should discover thieves and the goods 

they have stolen or be responsible for the loss. He should so direct that 
no one shall demand a tax or cess save on arms, elephants, horses, cattle, 
camels, sheep, goats and merchandise. In every suhdh a slight impost 
shall be levied at an appointed place. Old coins should be given in to be 
melted down or consigned to the treasury as bullion. He should suffer no 
alteration in the value of the gold and silver coin of the realm, and its 
diminution by wear in circulation he shall recover to the value of the 
deficiency. He should use his discretion in the reduction of prices and not 
allow purchase to be made outside the city. The rich shall not take beyond 
what is necessary for their consumption. He shall examine the weights 

and make the ser not more or less than 30 dams. In the gaz .he should 

permit neither decrease nor increase, and restrain the people from the making, 
the dispensing, the buying or selling of wine, but refrain from invading the privacy 
of domestic life. Of the property of a deceased or missing person who may 
have no heir, he shall take an inventory and keep it in his care. He 
should reserye separate ferries and wells for men and women. He 
should appoint persons of respectable character to supply the public 
water-courses ; and prohibit women from riding on horseback. He 
should direct that no ox or buffalo or horse, or camel be slaughtered, and forbid 
the restriction of personal liberty and the selling of slaves. He should not suffer 

1 Ibid., pp. 63-65. 
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a woman lo be burnt, ajiainsl her inclination, nor a criminal deserving of death, io be 
impaled, nor any one to be circumcised under tire age of twelve, etc., etc.’^ 

5. News Reporters : There were four kinds of news-reporters ; 
(i) wdkeii-navis ; (ii) the sawanilt-riigar ; (iii) the khufia-navis ; and (iv) the 
Iiarkarcilh The first was the regular reporter posted with the army, in 
the province.s, and in all the town.s ; the latter were appointed, either 
occasionally or regularly, to make sure that wdkdi-navJses sent correct 
news, The ncw.s letters were sent to the daroghd-cldk-chauki, i.e.. 
Superintendents of Posts and Intelligence, who handed them unopened to 
the WaeJr to be placed before the Emperor. ‘These four classes of public 
intelligences acted under the orders of this Darogha who was their official 
superior and piotcctor. Sometimes an irate governor would publicly 
insult or beat the local news-writer for a report against himself and then 
the Daroghd would take up the cause of his subordinate, and get the 
offending governor puni.shcd." The arrangement was that ‘wakai should 
be sent once a week, sawdnih twice, and the akhhdr of harkarahs once 
(? a month) and the despatches in cylinders Qtoh) from the meim and the 
climn twice every mouth, in addition to urgent matters (which arc to be 
reported immediately).’^ 

6. Reremie Collectors : (i) The KrorT or ‘collector of State dues’ 
was the real collector of revenue. The arrangement was first introduced 
by Akbar (/Tfn. i, p. 13), and signified an officer in charge of a district 
which was expected to yield a revenue of one Kror of Dam lakh of 
rupec.s). Later on the name was applied even to other collectors of 
state dues like the kroiTv of gmiy or collectors of markets. The ronod of 
appointment read : 

‘Collect the revenue season by season as assessed by the amin, and 
pay it to the fotddar. With the advice of ihcfaujddr and amin, carefully 
deposit the money in the Imperial treasury, giving a receipt for it to the 
fotddar. Send to the Government Record Office your abstract of accounts 
and statements of income and disbursements and other papers, as laid 
clown in the regulations.’ The regulations were :— 

‘The krori ought to entertain a body of militia [sekbandi) propor¬ 
tionate to his jurisdiction and collect the revenue without negligence and 
at the right time. He should not demand mahsul (the state due in cash 
or kind) from places not yet capable of paying, les't their ryots should 
run away. He should urge Ms subordinates not to realise anything in excess 
of the regulations, lest he .should in the end be subject to wasilat (examina¬ 
tion of accounts with a view to detect peculation). He should be honest. 
— {Manual, p. 66.)’’* 

1 Aw-i-Akharl, ii, pp. 41-43. 

^ Sarkar, op. cit., p. 71. 

^ Ibid., p. 75. 

i /tiW., p. 86. [Read The Cambridge History of India, IV, pp. 109410. } 
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(ii) The Amin ami llie Qdnungo : The/(»;/«, as his name implies, 
was an umpire between the State demanding revcmie and. the individual 
rayat paying the same. According to the Manual of the Du ties of Officers, 
‘The amin's work is to cause the kingdom to be cultivated. Before the 
season of cultivation, he should take from the Qdmingocs the preced¬ 
ing ten years’ papers of the revenue with the krorJs, chaudharis, qtimtugoes 
and zamindars, inquire into the condition of the villages, as regards their 
(cultiirable) area and the actual number of ploughs, compare the area 
given in the papers of the qanungo with the real area and if the two did 
not agree, call upon the qanungo to explain, and censure the headmen 
(in the case of shortage). . . . Then enquire whether the existing ploughs 
are sufficient for the cultivators of the village. If not, then grant laqdn 

(agricultural loans).for the purchase of oxen and seeds, taking 

bonds from the headmen for the recovery of the loan with the first 
instalment of the next year’s revenue, and indemnity-bonds from the 
kroris that they would realise the loan with the first instalment of the 
next year. 

The Qdnungo was the living dictionary of the qdnun or regulations 
regarding land. He kept registers of the value, tenure, extent, and transfers 
of lands, reporting deaths apd successions of revenue-payers, and explaining 
when required, local practices and public regulations. The Manual states, 
'The Emperor’s business goes on in reliance on your papers. To your 
office belong the papers of division, comparison, etc. . . Keep two copies 
of the records,—one in your house and the other in your office (in 
charge of your gumdshtd) so that one at least may be saved in case of fire 
or flood.’'- 

The Jin-i-AkbaiT relates, Tn the fortieth year of the Divine Era, 
Fifteen Subahs Majesty’s dominions consisted of one hundred 
and five Sarkdrs (divisions of a Siihdh subdivided 
into 2,737 townships). When the ten years’settlement (see below) of the' 
revenue was made. ... His Majesty apportioned the Empire into twelve 
divisions, to each of which he gave the name of Siihdh and distinguished 
them by the appellation of the tract of country or its capital city. These 
were Allahabad, Agra, Oudh, Ajmer, Ahmadabad, Bihar, Bengal, Delhi, 
Kabul, Lahore, Multan, Malwa : and when Berar, Khandesh, and 
Ahmadnagar were conquered, their number was fixed at fifteen.’ This is 
followed by a detailed description of the provinces, their boundaries, 
administration, products, etc. 


' Ibid., pp, 87-89, 
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Land Revenue was the principal source of income to the Empire. 
The other sources of Imperial revenue were customs, mint, inheritance, 
presents, monopolies, and indemnities. Its total, according to the Im., 
amounted to 363 Krnrs of clams ; the land-revenue alone (from the 12 
sCiMlis in 1579-80) was Rs. 90,744,000. Different systems obtained in 
different parts of the country before Akbar’s conquest. Akbar’s policy 
was directed towards reducing these to a common system. The task was 
a very difficult one. In 1570-71 Muzaffar Khan Turbatl and Raja Todar 
Mai were asked to revise the land-revenue assessments according to 
estimates framed by local qanungoes, and checked by ten officers at the 
head-quarters. “Thus, for the first time since the establishment of the 
Mughal power, was the local knowledge of the old hereditary revenue 
officials employed in determining the amount of the State demand.’’^ In 
1573, Todar Mai made his famous systematic survey of all the lands in 
Gujarat, which became the basis of his later reforms 

Todar Mat’s fis Todar Mal’s Bandobast. “There is no 

Bmidonast —.i 

' name in mediaeval history”, says Lane-Poolo, more 


renowned in India to the present day than that of Todar Mai, and the 
reason is that nothing in Akbar’s reforms more nearly touched the welfare 
of the people than the great financier’s reconstruction of the revenue 
system.”* Two years later, in 1575-76, with the exception of Bengal, Bihar 
and Gujarat a fresh survey was carried out; and the Empire was divided 

into 182 equal fiscal units each roughly yielding a revenue of a kror of 
tankas (?) or Rs. 250,000. Such a unit was made the charge of an officer 
called the krorf, described above. This artificial system was too mathe¬ 
matically perfect to succeed in practice, and had soon to be discarded. 
Consequently, a fresh attempt at reform was made in 1579-80. This 
resulted in the division of the Empire into the 12 siibdhs already referred 
to, and the introduction of the ten-years’ settlement. The history of 


these reforms is thus given in the Aln-i-Akbarl . 

‘When Khwajrih Abdul Majid Asaf Khan was raised to_ the dignity 
of Prime Minister, the total revenue was taken at an estimation, and the 
assignments were increased as the caprice of the moment suggested. And 
becLse at that time the extent of the Empire was small and there was 
a constant increase of dignities among the servants of the State, the 
variations were contingent on the extent of corruption and seffi-mterest- 
When this great office devolved on Muzaffar Khan and RSja Todar Mai, 
in the 15th year of the reign, a redistribution of the Imperial assessmen 
was made through the q-amngoes, and estimating the produce of the lands 


1 Edwardes and Garret, Mughal Rule in India, p, 198. 

2 Lane-Poole, Mediaeval India, p. 261. 
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they made a fresh settlement. Ten qmmsioes were apjiointed wlio col¬ 
lected the accounts from the provincial qdnnnnne\ and lodgctl them in the 
Imperial exchequer, Although this settlement was sonicwhat lcs.s than 
the preceding one, nevertheless there had heen formerly a wide discre¬ 
pancy between the estimates and the receipts. 

‘When through the prudent managoment of the Sovereign, the Em¬ 
pire was enlarged in extent, it became, dillicnlt to a.sccrlain each year 
the prices current and much inconvenience wa.s caused by the, delay. On 
the one hand, the husbandman complaitunl of e.\te_nsivt; exactions, and, 
on the other, the holder of assigned lands %vas aggrieved on account of 
the revenue balances. His Majesty devised a remedy for thc.se evils and 
in the discernment of his world-adorning mind fixed a settlement for ten 
years ; the people were, thus made contented and their gratitude svns 
abundantly manifested. From the beginning of the Ifitli year of the 
divine era to the 24th, an aggregate of the ratc-s of collectirm was formed 
and a tenth of the total was fixed as the annmd asscs.siucnt; but from the 
20th to the 24th year the collections were, accurately tletenniiicd and the 
five former ones accepted on the authority of persons of probity. The 
best crops were taken into account in each year and llie year of the most 
abundant harvest accepted.’ 

This measurement of laud wa.s preceded by a reform of the units of 
measurement; t he go :, the tanah and the hltiliil, were set and tlcfined,' 
When His Majesty had determined the the liiiuih, and the in 

his profound sagacity he classified the laiid.s and fixed ti different revenue 
to be paid by each. 

‘ PoldAs land which is annually cultivated for each crop in .succes¬ 
sion and is never tdlowed to lie fallow. JOaraiiil h land left out of cultiva¬ 
tion for a time that it may recover its .strength. Chm'liurk land that ha.s 
lain fallow for three or four years. Baiijar is land uncultivated for five 
years and more. 

‘Of the two first kinds of land, there arc three classe.s, good, mid¬ 
dling and bad. They add together the produce of each sort, and a third 
of this represents the medium produce, ouc-third part of which is exacted 
as the royal dues. The revenue levied by Shcr Khan, which at the present 
day is represented in all provinces as the lowest rate of assessment, generally 
obtained, and for the convenience of the cultivaLor.s and tlic soldiery, the 
value was taken in ready money. . . . 

‘His Majesty in his wiadont thus regulated the revenues in the above- 
mentioned favourable manner, He reduced the duty on manufactures 
from ten to five per cent., and two per cent, wa.s divided between the 
patwdri and the qdmmgo. . .Many imposts,' equal in amount to the income 
of Hindustan, were remitted by His Majesty as a tbanks-offering to the 
Almighty. Among these were the following :~ 

1 Am-i-Akbari, ii. pp, 58-62. 
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‘The capitation tax, the port duties, the pijgrim tax, the tax on 
various classes of artificers, Darogha's fees, TahasJldar's fees, market duties, 
passports, fees on the sale and purchase of a house, on salt made from 

nitrous earth,.in fine all those imposts which the natives of Hindustan 

include under the term Sair Jihdt, were remitted. 

‘When either from excessive rain or through an inundation, the 
land falls out of cultivation, the husbandmen are, at first, in consider¬ 
able distress. In the first year therefore but two-fifths of the produce is 
taken ; in the second three-fifths ; in the third four-fifths ; and in the fifth 
the ordinary revenue. According to difl'erences of situation the revenue 
is paid either in money or in kind. In the third year the charges of 5 per 
cent, and one dam for each btghd are added. 

IV. THE ARMY2 AND FLEET 

Wc have stated above that the salaries of almost all important offi¬ 
cers of the Empire were disbursed by the Bakshi or Pay-Master General 
of the Army. They were all enrolled, whatever the nature of their actual 
duties, as military ofilcers ; and their .status and emoluments were calcula¬ 
ted in terms of the military contingents under them. “Though on several 
occasions,” observes Prof. Sarkar, “wc have officers invested with the 
title ci[ sipahsuU'tr or ‘commander of troops’, it was only a mark of honour 
and they did not command the entire Mughal army. The Emperor was 
the only Commander-in-Chief.”” 

Abu-1 Fazl thus describes the organisation of the Imperial army 

‘His Majesty guides the Imperial army by his excellent advice and 
counsel, and checks in various ways attempts at insubordination. He has 
divided the army, on account of the multitude of the men, into several 
classes, and has thereby secured the peace of the country.'* The principal 
grades of officers and classes of troops were : (1) Mansahddn, (2) Ahadu, 
(3) Dakhilfs, and (4) the Infantry. 

1. Mansabddrs.—According to Abu-1 Fazl, the Emperor appointed 
the Mansabdcirs ‘from the Dabhashi (commander of ten) to the Dah 
Wflzdn (commander often thousand), limiting, however, all commands 
above 5000, to his august sons (or nobles of the highest rank). . . . 

‘The monthly grants made to the Mansabddrs varied according to 
the condition of their contingents. An officer whose contingent came up 
to his metnaab, was put into the First Class of his rank ; if his contingent 
was one-half and upwards of his fixed number, he was put into the Second 
Class ; the Third Class contained those contingents which were still less. 
Their salaries were as follows :— 

1 Ibid., pp. 62-67. ^ 

2 Read “Monserralc on Akbar's Army” by Moreland, in the J.I.H., April, 1936.- 

3 Sarkar, op. cil., p. 25. 

4 Am-i-Akbari, i, p. 231. 
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These salaries included also (he expenses of ihc contingents maintaiil- 
e by each Maimhdar. But, as pointed out above. Tew Mamahdars actu- 
ally maintained the full contingent indicating their rank. A commander 
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2. AhaclTs.—‘There were many brave and worthy persons,’ says 
Abii-1 Fazl, ‘whom His Majesty does not appoint to a mansab, but whom 
he frees from being under the orders of any one. Such persons belong to 
the immediate servants of His Majesty, and are dignified by their indepen¬ 
dence. They go througli the school of learning their duties, and have their 
knowledge tested. These were the Ahadls. 

‘For the sake of the convenience of the Ahadls, a separate Dlwdn and 
a pay-master are appointed, and one of the great Amlvs is their chief.i. . . 

Many Ahadls have indeed more than Rs. 500 per mensem.In the 

beginning when their rank was first established, some Ahadls mustered 
eight horses ; but now the limit is five. . . .Ahadls are mustered every four 
months, when on a certificate signed by the Dlwdn and the Bakshl, which 
is called now-a-days Tahchihah, the clerk of the treasury writes out a re¬ 
ceipt, to be counter-signed by the principal grandees. This the treasurer 
keeps and pays the claim. . . .On joining the service, an Ahadl generally 
finds his own horse ; but afterwards gets it from the Government.. . .Those 
who are in want of horses, are continually taken before His Majesty, who 
gives away many horses as presents or as part of the pay, one-half being 
reckoned as grant, and the other half being deducted in four instalments 
at the subsequent four musters ; or, if the Ahadl be in debt, in eight instal¬ 
ments.’' 

3. Dakhill. —‘A fixed number of troops are handed over to the Man- 
sabddrs ; but they are paid by the State. His Majesty has ordered to de¬ 
signate these infantry soldiers in the descriptive rolls as nimah snwardn or 
half-troopers. 

‘The fourth part of Dakhill troops are matchlock-bearers ; the others 
carry bows. 

‘Carpenters, workers in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, belong to flu’s 

class. 

4. Infantry.—T\\<iy are of various kinds, and perform remarkable 
duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their several ranks, 
and guides great and small in the most satisfactory manner. 

‘The First Class gets 500 dams ; the Second, 400 dams ; the Third, 
300 dams ; the Fourth, 240 dams —(Re. 1=40 dams) 

‘There arc 12,000 Imperial matchlock-bearers. Attached to this ser¬ 
vice is an experienced Bitikchl, an honest treasurer and an active Darogdh. 
A few bandugchls are selected for these offices; the others hold the following 
ranks :— 


1 Aln-i-Akbari, I, pp. 249-50. 

2 Ibid., p. 254. 
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‘Sumearedislinguislied by their experienee and ;?eal and are, therefore, 
appointed over a certain number of otiicrs, so that uniformity may pervade 
the whole, and the duties be performed with propriety and understanding, 
The pay of these (non-commissioned) oflicers is of four grades : First, 300 
clams ; SecomI, 280 clams ; riiinl, 270 tltlms : Foiirilt. 260 drum. 

‘Common haiuliigcliLs arc divided into Jisc classes, and eiich class into 
three subdivisions. Fir.sl Class, 250, 240 and 230 dams. Second Class, 
220, 210, 200 Third Cla.ss, 181) and ]H) dams. Fourth Class, 

160, 150 and 140 dams. Fifth Cla.ss, 130, 120 and 110 dams.' 

Besides these regular troops, there were a number of miseelkmcous 
camp-followers like the runners, wrestlers, and IWki-hcarvrs. About the 
last the ,4r;j says, ‘They form a class of fnnt-servants pceiiliar to India. 
They carry heavy loads on their shoulders and travel through nunmlains 
and velleys. With their Pcilkis, singhdscw.s. chaiidols, and dtilks, they 
walk so evenly, that the man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting,^ 
There are many in this country, but the best came from the Dakhin and 
Bengal. , . . The pay of a head bearer varies from 192 to 384 dams. Com¬ 
mon bearers get from 120 to 160 ddim.'^ 

‘When His Majesty had fixed the ranks of the army, and enquired 
into the tiuality of the horses.^ lie ordered that 
Army Regulations upylglK; BiUhclus sWould nittkC OUt dCSCl iptiVC follS 
of the soldiers and write down their peculiar marks. Their ages, the names 
of their fathens, dwelling-places, and race, were to be registered. A Daroguh 
also was. appointed whose duty it was to sec that the men were not un¬ 
necessarily detained. They were to perform their duties without taking 
bribes or asking for remunerations... 

‘His Majesty has,also appointed live cxpcriciicccl ofllecrs wiio have 
to look after the condition of the men, their horses, and the stipulated 
amount of pay.’ 

Various signs were used for branding horses. ‘At la.sl, numeral,s were 
introduced, wliich plan best frustrates fraudulent practices. They make 
iron numerals, by which all indistinctness is avoided. These new signs 
are likewise put on the right thigh. .. .The carefiilnos.s with wliicli the 
system of marking liorse.s was attended to, resulted at onec in truthful 
reports regarding dead horses, . . .Horses answering the description in the 


1 Cf. Gaily 0 gaily we glide and we sing, 

We bear her along like a pearl on a string.— 

„ . . —Snrojini Naipu, 

2 Ama-Akbai i, i, pp. 251-54. 

“ ‘They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of their daily food has 
r, r m These seven classes are Arabs, Persian horses, Mniannas, Turki horses, 

Yalnis, Tazis, and Janglah horses.’— Ibid., Ain,2, ‘On the Animals of the Army', pp. 233-36. 


also been fixed. 
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rolls were even hired, and substituted for the old ones; but as the mark 
was not forthcoming, the deception was detected, and the soldiers thus 
learnt to be honest. . . , 

‘The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts each of which 
mounts guard for the space of one mouth. This gives all troops, whether 
near or far, an opportunity to come to Court and to partake of the liberty 
of His Majesty. But those who are stationed at the frontiers, or told off 
for any important duty, merely send in reports of their exact condition, 
and continue to perform His Majesty’s special orders. On the first of 
every solar month, the guards are drawn up to salute His Majesty, as is 
usual on weekly parades, and are then distinguished by royal marks of 
favour. 

‘The Imperial army has also been divided into twelve other divisions, 
each of which is selected in turn, to come to Court for one year and do 
duty near the penson of His Majesty. 

‘His Majesty generally inspects the guards himself, and takes notice 
of the presence or absence of the soldiers. . .if His Majesty is prevented by 
more important affairs from attending, one of the Princes is ordered to 
inspect the guards. Hrom predilection and a desire to teach soldiers their 
duties as also from a regard to general efficiency. His Majesty pays atten¬ 
tion to the guards. If any one is absent without having a proper excuse, 
or from laziness, he is fined one week’s pay, or receives a suitable 
reprimand.’^ 

‘The Order of the Household, the efficiency of the Army, and the 
welfare of the country, are intimately connected 
The Arsenal department ; hence His Majesty 

gives it every attention, and looks scrutinizingly into its working order. He 
introduces all sorts of new methods, and studies their applicability to 
practical purposes.’® 

‘Guns are wonderful locks for protecting the august edifice of the 
State ; and befitting keys for the door of conquest. With the exception 
of Turkey, there is perhaps no country which in its guns has more means 
of securing the Government than this. There are now-a-days guns made 
of such a size that the ball weighs 12 mans ; several elephants and a. 
thousand cattle are required to transport one. His Majesty looks upon 
the care bestowed on the efficiency of this branch as one of the higher 
objects of a King, and devotes to it much of his time. Dawgdhs and clever 
clerks are appointed to keep the whole in proper working order, . . . 
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‘The Imperial guns are carefully distributed over the wliolc kingdom, 
and each SilMt has that kind which is fit for it for the siege of fortresses 
and for naval engagements. His Majesty has separate guns made, which 
accompany his victorious armies on their marches. . , . 

JmFi's and A/iac/is arc on stalf employ in this brunch. The pay of 
the foot varies from 100 to 400 cldiiix. 

Matchlocks are now made so strong, that they do not burst, though 
let off when filled to the top. Formerly they could not lill tlicm to mote 
than a quarter. Besides, they made them with tlie hammer and the 
anvil by flattening pieces of iron, and joining the llaltenecl edges of both 
sides. Some left them, from foresight, on one side open ; but numerous 
accidents were the results, especially in tlie former kind. His Majesty 
has invented an excellent method of con.slniclion : They datleii iron, 
and twist it round obliquely in the form of a n>ll, so that the folds get 
longer at every twist ; then they join the folds, not edge to edge, but, 
so as to allow them to lie one over the other, and heat them gradually 
in the fire. They also take cylindrical pieces of iron, and piece them 
when hot with an iron pin. Three or four such pieces make one gun 
or, in the case of smaller ones, two. Guns arc often made of a length 
of two yards; those of a smaller kind are one and a quarter yards long 

. . . .Bullets are also made so as to cut like a sword. . . .Several things 

are marked on every matchlock, viz., the weight of the raw and the 
manufactured iron ; the place where the iron is taken from ; the work¬ 
man ; the place where the gun is made ; the date ; its number. . . , 

‘Formerly a strong man had to work a long time with iron instru¬ 
ments, in order to clean matchlocks. His Majesty, from his ‘practical 
knowledge, has invented a wheel, by the motion of wliich sixteen barrels 
may be cleaned in a very short time. The wheel is turned by a cow.’^ 

The department is of great use for the successful operations of 
the army, and for the benefit of the country in 

The Fleet furnishes means of obtaining tilings of 

value, provided for agriculture, and His Majesty’s household. His 
Majesty, in fostering the source of power, keeps four objects in view, and 
looks upon promoting the efficiency of this department as an act of divine 
worship. 

Firstly. The fitting out of strong boats, capable of carrying elephants, 
Some are made in such a manner as to be of use in sieges and for the 
conquest of strong forts. Experienced oJIicers look upon ship.s as if they 
were houses and dromedaries and use them as excellent means of conquest. 

^ pp. 112-15. 
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So especially in Turkey, Zanzibar, and Europe. In every part of His 
Majesty’s Empire, ships are numerous ; but in Bengal, Kashmir, and 
T’liat’ha (Sindh) they are the pivot of all commerce. . . Along with the 
coast of the ocean, in the we.st, east, and south of India, large ships are 
built, which are suitable for voyages. The harbours have been put into 
excellent condition, and the experience of seamen has much improved. 
Large ships are also built at Ilahabad and Lahore and are then sent to 
the coast. 

Secondly. —To appoint experienced seamen, acquainted with the 
tides, the depths of the ocean, the time when the several winds blow, 
and their advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar with 
shallows and banks. Besides, a seaman must be hale and strong, a good 
swimmer, kind-hearted, hard-working, capable of bearing fatigue, patient, 
in fact he must possess all good qualities. Men of such character can 
only be found after much trouble. The best seamen came from Malibar 
(Malabar). 

Thirdly.—kn experienced man has been appointed to look after 
the rivers. . . .As he possesses experience, he settles every difficulty which 
arises regarding fords, and takes care that such places are not overcrow¬ 
ded, or too narrow, or very uneven, or full of mud. He regulates the 
number of passengers that a ferry boat may carry ; he must not allow 
travellers to be delayed, and sees that poor people are passed over gratis. 
He ought not to allow people to swim across, or wares to be deposited 
anywhere else but at fording places. He should also prevent people from 
crossing at night unless in cases of necessity. 

Fourthly. —The remission of duties. His Majesty, in his mercy, 
has remitted many tolls, though the income derived from them equalled 
the revenue of the whole country. He only wishes that boatmen should 
get their wages. The State takes certain taxes in harbour places ; but 
they never exceed 2i per cent., which is so little compared with the taxes 
formerly levied, and merchants loo^ upon harbour taxes as totally remitted. 

‘The following sums are levied as river tolls For every boat Re. 1 
per kos, at the rate of 1,000 mans, provided the boat and the men belong 
to one and the same owner. But if the boat belongs to another man and 
everything in the boat to the man who has hired it, the tax is Re. 1 for 
every kos. At ferry places, an elephant has to pay 10^. for crossing ; 
a laden cart, 4c/. ; same, empty, 2d.; a laden camel. Id. ; empty camels, 
horses, cattle with their things, Id. ; same, empty, id. Other beasts of 
burden pay 1/1 6r/. ; which includes the toll due by the driver. Twenty 
people pay Id. for crossing ; but they are often taken gratis. 
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‘The rule is that one-half or one-third of the lolls thus collected go 
to the state (the rest to the boatmen). 

‘Merchants are, therefore, well treated, and the articles of foreign 
countries are imported in large quantities.’* 

V, THE IMPERIAL MINT 

To complete this brief survey of Akbar’s administration we might 
add one more extract from the Aln-i-Akbari, about the Imperial Mint. 

‘As the successful working of the Mint,’ writes Abu-l Fazl, ‘in¬ 
creases the treasure, and is the source of despatch for every department, 

I shall mention a few details. . . .The success of this department lies in 
the appointment of intelligent, zealous and upright workmen, and the 
edifice of the world is built upon their attention and carefulness. Only 
two officers of this department arc mentioned by Abu-l h'azl, viz., the 
Barogdh and the Sfiirdfi.^ He also gives the description of the following 
coins :— 

1. The S'hdnscVi is a round coin weighing 101 to/d/i.v, *> nidsluls 

and 7 surklis, in value equal to 100 la’Ii Jcihlli- 

A. Gold Coins (].,g qj* jj. engi avcd the 

name of His Majesty, and on the five arches in the border, ‘the groat 
Sultan, the distinguished Emperor, may God perpetuate his kingdom and 
his reign ! Struck at the capital Agra’. On the reverse is the Iwnitifiil 
formula {Kalimuh) and the following verse of the Qitoraii : “God is bounti¬ 
ful unto whom he plea.seth, without measure” ; and round about are the 
names of the first four Califs,^ 

2. There is another gold coin of the same name and sliapc, weigh¬ 
ing 97 loldlis and 8 nidshas, in value equal to 100 round imiliur.K, at 11 
mdshds, each. It has the same impression as the preceding one. 

3. . The Rahas is the half of each of the two preceding coins. It is 
sometimes made square, 

4. The A'linali is the fourth part of the S’lidnsdii, round and square. 

5. The Binsat, of the same two forms as the a'tmdh, in value equal 
to one-fifth of the first coin. 

There are also gold coins of the same shape and imprc.ssion equal (o 
one-eighth, one-tenth, one-twenticlh, onc-lwenty-Ilftli of the S'lmnsdh. 

6 . The Chiigul (or Jugal), of a square form, in the fiftictli part of 
the S'hdnsdh, in value equal to two imilnirs. 

The description of twenty other gold coins follows. Then the 

1 Ibid, pp, 279-82. 

- 7/;rd,,pp. 16-18. 

27 28 afierations of these ‘coin-legends’ later iti Akbar’s reign, see Ihkl., 
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KEY TO COINS OF THE EMPIRE=^ 

]. BABUR: 

Ohverse~\n circle the kaliimh ; margins, in segments, portions of 
(“Aba Bekr, the faithful servant”) 

(“Umar, the discriminator between right and wrong”) 

(“Uthman, the father of two lights”) 

(“Ali, the pleasing to god”) 

RereMe—within flattened iniltrabi area, 

\ V\ ♦LiaU 

above 

1 *^' 

(“The most great Sultan, the illustrious Emperor”) 

below 

i aSL ’jU; 

(“May God Most High perpetuate the kingdom and sovereignty”) and 

(“Struck at Lahore”) 

* Prepared with the kind assistance of my colleague Prof. B. D Verma, M.A., 
M.F.— Author- 



2. HUMAYON; 


0 /;v.—ill circle, the kaliinah 

Rev— aji , . . . ^ iSX» 'jl.: 

(“May God Most High perpetuate his kingdom...♦..Muhammad 
Humayun Biidalmh Qhazi’’) 


3, SHERSHAH 

Ohv .—in square, the kaliinah ; margins as on No. 1 
Rev .—in square 

* 

\ ^ A <ill aLj. , Ll 

t 

(“Sultan Sher Shah, may God Most High perpetuate his kingdom, 
“948 A.H,’’) 

Below in Nagari ; Sii Sir Sdhi (an attempt at Sher Shah’s name) 
margins 

(“The just Sultan, the father of the victorious”) 


1 vJji Ai 


(Farid-uddin. Struck at Agrir.) 


4. AKBAR; 

• border, the kalimah. Names of the four compa' 

nions of tlie Prophet, and 981. 


Rev. — Vj^ • li >li 1 Jjr I jy> ♦iii' 

./T'.Ju 

T,g.,J‘‘^^?'-9°‘^Pf‘'Petuate his kingdom, Jalal-uddin Muhammad Akbar 
Badshah Ghazi. Struck at Agra town.”) 



5. JAHANGTR; 


Ohv.—Jahangir nimbate, seated cross-legged on throne head to left, 
goblet in right hand. 

Around 

® b*' 

(“Destiny on coin of gold has drawn the portrait of His Majesty 
Shfih Jahangir.'’) 

JJei’.—Sun in square compartment in centre ; to left 

(“Struck at Ajmer 1023.”) 

To right L 

(“0 thou fixed one”) 

and ^ 4^ 

(“Year 9”) 
above and below 

^ i >Ae. j> J ^ 

(“The letters of Jahangir and Allah-u-Al<bar are equal in value from 
the beginning of time,”) ■ 

6 . SHAH JAHAN : 

Obv .—the kaliinah, in 3 lines ; 
below 


(“Struck at Ahmadabad in the ir^pnth Khurdad of the Ilahi Year 2. ) 



(iv) 

Rei- 

Hi 

WfAC 

B'j Shiliab-iid-din Muhammad SlnihJalian 

BadshahGhazi, year 1038,”} 




7. AURANGZEB: 

'*'''' /fl* yj .li 


A«r.n2AL“) "" »" 


Revr 






a»spid«et."^“'^”'"‘^' “tsaon aaiciatcd with 
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Ain states, ‘As regards gold coins, the custom followed in the Imperial Mint 
is to coin La'li Jalalls, D'hcms and Mans, each coin for the space of a 
month. The other gold coin-s arc never stamped without special orders.’ 
The first of these is 10th in Abu-1 Fazl’s list, and is said to be of the 
same weight and value as the//rt/ii(12 WrtA'/ws', 1|- sur/efe = Rs. 10). The 
second was half, and tlie third one-fourth of the jalMi. 

T. The Rupee is round, and weighs Ilf mds/mi'. It was first in¬ 
troduced in the time of Sher Khan. It was per- 
fected during this reign, and received a new stamp, 
one side ‘^Allahu Akhar, Jalla Jalaliihu," and on the other the date. 
Although the market price is sometimes more or less than 40 dams yet this 
value is always set upon it in the payment of salaries. 

2. The Jalcilah is of a square form, which was introduced during 
the present reign. In value and stamp it is the same as No. 1. 

3. The Darh is half a Jaldlah. 

4. The Charan is a quarter Jaldlah. 

5. The Randan is a fifth of the Jaldlah. 

6. The Asht is the eighth part of the Jaldlah. 

1. The Dasa is one-tenth of the Jaldlah. 

8. The Kala is the sixteenth part of the Jaldlah. 

9. Tire Sulci is one-twentieth of the Jaldlah. 

‘The same fractional parts are adopted for the [ round ] Rupee, which 
is however different in form.’ 

‘1. Tire Dam weighs 5 tankas, i.c., 1 toldh, 8 mdshdhs, and 7 surkhs ; 

it is the fortieth part of the rupee. At first this 
j Coins called Paisdh, and also Bahloli \ now it 

is known under this name {dam). On one side the place where it was 
struck is given, and on the other the date. 

For the purpose of calculation, the dam is divided into 25 parts, 
each of which is called a jelal. This imaginary division is used only by 
accountants. 

2. The Adhelah is half of a dam. 

3. The Pautah is a quarter clam. 

4. The Damrt is one-eighlli of a ddm.' 

Note. —Tn the beginning of this reign, gold was coined.. . .in many 
parts of the Empire ; now gold coins are struck at four places only, viz., 
at the seat of the government, in Bengal, Ahmadabad, and Kabul. Silver 
and copper are likewise coined at the places, and at—Illahabad, Agrah, 
Ujjain, Surat, Dilli, Patna, Kashmir, Lahore, Multan, Tandah. In 
twenty-eight towns copper coins only are struck, viz., Ajmer, Audh, Atak, 
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Alwar, Badaon, Banaras, Bhakkar, Bahrali, Putan. Jaunpur, Jalandhar, 
Hardwar, Hisar Firuzah, KalpI, Gwalior, Gorakhpiir, Kulanaur, Lakhnau, 
"Maudu, Nagor, Sirliiiid, Siyalkot, Saroiij, Saharanpur, Suraiigpur, 
Sambal, Qaiiaiij, Rantambhur. 

‘Mercantile affairs in this country are mostly transacted in round 
mulmrs, rupees and cldms.’^ 

The Flemish writer De Laet (1593-1649) states : ‘The wealth of this 
Prince can be estimated : lirstly, from the size of the 
Akbar’s Treasures which hc controls (thcsc fomi ati Empire 

larger than that of Persia and equal to, if not greater than, that of 
Turkey) ; secondly, from the fact that no one in his Empire has any 
possessions at all except what he holds through the prince’s liberality and 
at his pleasure, and that he himself inherits the property not only of all 
dead magnates, but also of inferior persons, taking for himself as much 
as he pleases of what they leave ; and thirdly, from the immense gifts 
which are bestowed upon him everyday not only by his subjects but also 
by foreign princes.’'* Although De Laet really wrote this of Jahaiigtr, his 
statement is equally well applicable to Akbar, Further on ho observes, 
on the death of ‘Achabar, grandfather of the prince now reigning [ Shah 
Jahhn ], liis treasures were carefully counted, and were found to amount in 
all (including gold) silver and copper, both wrought and unwrought, to¬ 
gether with jewels and all manners of household commodities to 34 crorcs, 
82 lacks, and 26,386| rupees {i.e,, to Rs. 348,226,3863) : of this total 
Rs. 198,346,666f was in species of all descriptions.’^ 

This treasure included, besides fine porcelain, cloth of gold from 
Persia, Turkey, Guzerat and Europe ; muslins from Bengala, and woollen 
cloth from Europe, Persia, Tartary ; also books written by great authors, 
beautifully bound, to the number of 24,000, estimated at Rs. 6,463,731 in 
value,” etc. Prof. Banerjee, commenting upon this, writes, “The inventory 
of the treasury of Akbar is a unique contribution of De Laet. It agrees 
with the later accounts ofMandelslo (1638) and Manrique (1649). . . .Total 
comes to 40 millions. The purchasing power of money wa.s six times greater 
than the pre-war rate, say, in 1914. In other words, the total brings us to 
the huge figure of £240 million sterling. Henry VII (w'lio died in 1509) left 
£ 1,800,000 in bullion and was considered rich. Henry VIII debased the 
coinage, and Elizabeth left behind a debt of £ 400.000 and huge number of 
farthingales 


1 

2 


4 


about Akbar’s coinage, see ibid., np. 27-37. 
Ibid Mogul, p. 107. 

Ibid,, pp. lll-li. See also A. Aziz, op, cil., pp. 514-20, 
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With all his genius for practical achievement, Akbar was essentially 
an idealist and dreamer. In addition to his conquests and administrative 
organisation described above, he also aimed at what Abu-1 Fazl calls ‘the 
reformation of the manners of the people’. Thus, while on the one hand, 
he forbade infanticide, sail, excessive indulgence in intoxicating drinks, 
cow-slaughter, etc., on the other, he encouraged widow remarriage, abolish¬ 
ed the invidious pilgrim-tax and jbiya, and tried to cement the differences 
between the two main sections of his people—Hindus and Muslims—by 
setting an example of inter-communal wedding, making no distinction of 
caste or creed in the conferment of high titles and offices, and above all, by 
attempting to establish a new faith which should be the harbinger of a new 
world ; ‘For an Empire ruled by one head,’ Akbar rightly considerd, ‘it was 
a bad thing to have the members divided among themselves, and at variance 
one with the other. , . .We ought, therefore, to bring them all into one, but 
in such fashion that they should be one and all with the great advantage of 
not losing what is good in any one religion, while gaining whatever is better 
in another, f/i (hat way honour would be rendered to God, peace would be 
given to the peoples, and security to the Empire.’’^ 

This glorious idealism of Akbar has been much misunderstood and 
misrepresented. Bartoli saw in it only Akbar’s ‘astute and knavish poliey’. 
EvenVincent Smith speaks o^'^The fit of religious frenzy which assailed Akbar 
at the beginning of May 1578,” “a symptom of the intense interest in the 
claims of rival religions which he manifested in 1578-79 prior to the signing 
of the infallibility decree in September of the latter year.”“ He further 
declares, “The Divine Faith was ao/.4kftar’j/o//y, not of his 
wisdom. . .The whole scheme was the outcome of ridiculous vanity, a mans- 
trous growth of unrestrained autocracy In view of this unrestrained 
criticism it is necessary to go into a detailed examination of Akbar s 
religious and social reforms.® 

Far from being the ‘monument of Akbar’s folly,’ the Dln-i-Ildhi, as 
the new faith was called, was the crowning expression 
DJii-Mlahi yc Emperor’s national idealism., Akbar, at least 
in this respect, is not to be judged by the statements of the Jesuits alone. 


1 Read “Akbar’s Religious Policy,” by Sri Ram Sharma, in /. H- Q., XIII, 
2 3 1937. 

* Ac. to Bartoli, cited by Smith, Akbar, pp. 211-12. 

® Ibid., p. 163. 

5 In support of the view upheld in the_ present volume the reader h strongly 
recommended to read the chapter on Dm-i-Ilalii in The Mughal Empire by Mr, S. M. 
Jaffar, The opposite view is maintained in C. H. iV, pp. 129-32. 
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Being keenly disappointed in their expectations of couverling the Emperor, 
these European missionaries became too prone to give credence to state¬ 
ments discrediting Akbar. To cite Badaiuil in coniirmalion ot the Jesuits, 
is only to call in two perjudiced witnesses instead of one. A fair judge 
ought to make sure especially before jumping into a condemnation, 
that the witnesses themselves are above suspicion. We shall, therefore, 
consider accounts of the Din-i-Kdlii given by two rival witnesses, Abu-l 
Fazl and Badaum, and try to arrive at the truth on the incril.s of their 
evidence. 

‘Whenever, from lucky circumstances,’ says Abu-1 Eaxl, ‘the time 
arrives that a nation learns to understand how to worship truth, the people 
will naturally look to their King on account of the high position which he 
occupies, and acceptlhmto be their spiritual leader as well. . . ,A King will, 
therefore, sometimes observe the element of harmony in a multitudcof things, 
or sometimes, reversely, a multitude of things in that which is apparently 
one ; for he sits on the throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed 
from joy or sorrow. Now this is the case with the monarch of the present 
age (Akbar). . . .He now is the spiritual guide of the nation, and .sees in the 
performance of this duty a means of pleasing God.’^ 

This was the outlook of the age, and, as we Jiiivo pointed out in our 
Introduction, we are not to forget that elsewhere than in India, people had 
not outgrown the belief cujus regio, ejiis religio. England looked to the 
Tudors to save the nation, and the Tudors expected the people to behave 
themselves. At least under Akbar there were no ‘Smithficld fires,’ and tlie 
King did not seek to change the creed of a nation because he desired to 
get rid of an old wife in order to marry her chamber-maid ! 

Admitting the need for a national church, there if, nothing ridiculou.s 
in conceiving a new ritual. Akbar declared himself the spiritual no less 
than the temporal head of the State ; but he never forced on tlie people 
any Act of Supremacy or Uniformity. ‘In the magnanimity of his heart, 
he never thinks of his perfection,’ says, Abu-1 Fazl, ‘tlunigh he is the 
ornament of the world.. . .Notwithstanding every strictness and reluctance 
shewn by His Majesty in admitting novices, there arc many thousands, 
men of all classes, who have cast over their shoulders the mantle of belief, 
and look upon their conversion to the New Faith as the means of obtaining 
every blessing. . , . 

‘The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe the 
following custom. One says “Alldhu Akbar'’'; and the other responds, 
Jalla Jaldliihu’. The motive of His Majesty in laying down this mode of 

1 Ain-i-Akban, i, pp. 163-64. 
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salutation is to I'cminU men tt,> think ol’ the origin of their existence, and 
to keep the Deity in IVcsh. lively and grateful remembrance. 

‘It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner usually 
given in remcrnbrance of a man after his death, each member should prepare 
a dinner during his lirctiine, and thus gather provisions for his last journey. 

‘Eacii memher is to give a parly on the anniversary of his birthday, 
and arrange a sumptuou.s feast. He i.s to bestow alms, and thus prepare 
provisions for the long journey. 

‘His Majesty has also ordered that members should abstain from 
eating flesh. 1'hey may allow others to eat flesh, without touching it 
themselves ; but during the month of their birth they are not even to 
approach meat. Nor sliall members go near anything that they have 
themselves .slain ; nor cat of it. Neither shall they make use of the same 
vessels with butchers, fishers, and bird-catchers. 

‘Memhers should not cohabit with pregnant, old and barren women ; 
nor with girls under the age of puberty.’’ 

nadaiiiii was an uncompromising critic of Akbar’.s innovations. 

He was the very antithesis of Abu-1 Fazl. He looked 
Badttuni’sComments as one lost to Islam. “His historical 

work, entitled AfuDlakInib-iif TawCtrlkh'' says Blochmann, “is much prized 
as written by an enemy of Akbar, whose character, in its grandeur and its 
failings, is much mui'c prominent than in the Akbar-Nanid, or the Tabaqdt- 
i-Akbcin or the Ma'axir-i-Raluml. It is especially of value for the religious 
views of the Emperor, and contains interesting biographies of most famous 
men and poets of Akbar’s time.’’" 

‘In this year (9H7 H.),’ writes Badaiml, ‘His Majesty was anxious to 
unite in his person the powers of the Slate and those of the Church ; for 


he could not bear to be subordinate to any one. As he had heard that 
the Prophet, his lawful successors, and some of the most powerful Kings, 
as Amir Timiir, and Mlrza Ulugh Beg, and several others, had themselves 
read the Khutbcili (the Friday prayer), he lesolvcd to do the same, appa¬ 
rently in order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear in the 
public as the MuJtahUl of the age. Accordingly, on Friday, the first 
Juwada-l owmt 9117, in the Jami Masjid of FatehpCir, which he had built 
near the palace, His Majesty commenced to read the Khuibdh. . . .These 
arc the verses— 

“The Lord lias given me the Empire, 

And a wi.se heart, and a strong arm. 
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He has guided me in riglUcoiisness and justiec, 

And has removed from thoughts everything but justice. 

His praise surpasses man’s understanding, 

Great is His power, Alliihu Akbar !” 

‘In the same year (987 H.), a document made its appearance, which 
bore the signatures and seals of Makhdum-ul mulk, of Sheikh Abdunnahi 
. . . .of Cadr Jahfin, the Miifil of the Empire, of Sheikh IVTuburik, the 
deepest writer of the age, and GhfizT Khan of Badakhshan, who stood 
unrivalled in the various sciences. .. . 

THE DOCUMENT 

“Whereas Hindustan has now become the centre of .security and 
peace, and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of people, 
especially learned men and lawyers have immigrated and chosen this country 
for their home. Now we, the principal Ulanuls, who arc not only well- 
versed in the several departments of the law and in the principles of jurispru¬ 
dence, and well-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason or testimony, 
but are also known for our piety and honest intentions, have duly considered 
the deep meaning,^;'.?/ of the verse of Qordn — {Stir., IV, 62.) : 

“Obey God and obey the Prophet, and tlunie who have authority among 
you,’ and secondly, of the genuine tradition : ’Surely, the man who is dcare.st 
to God on the day af judgment, is the Imam-V Add ; whosoever obeys the Amir, 
obeys Me ; and whosoever rebels against him, rebels against me,' and thirdly, 
of several other proofs based on reasoning or testimony ; and we have 
agreed that the rank of a Sultdn-i Adil (a jUst ruler) is higher in the eyes 
of God than the rank of Mujtahid. Further we declare that the King of 
Islam, Amir of the Faithful, Shadow of God in the world, Abid Fatah Jalcll- 
uddln Muhammad Akbar Padishah Ghdzi, whose kingdom, God perpetuate, 
is a most just, most wise, and a most God-fearing King, Should, there¬ 
fore, in future, a religious question come up, regarding which the opinions 
of the Mujiahuh are at variance, and His Majesty, in his penetrating 
understanding and clear wisdom, be inclined to adopt, for the benefit of 
the nation, and as a political expedient, any of the conflicting opinion.s 
which exist on that point, and issue a decree to that effect, tre do hereby 
agree that such a decree shall be binding on us and on the whole notion. 

‘ Further, we declare that, should His Majesty think fit to issue a 
new order, we and the nation shall likewise be bound by it, provided 
always that such an order be not only in accordance with some verse of the 
Qordn hut also of real benefit for the nation ; and further, that any opposi¬ 
tion on the part of the subjects to such an order as passed by His Majesty, 
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shall involve cliimnulion in the world to come, and loss of religion and 
property in this life. 

“This document has been written with honest intentions, for the 
glory of God, and the propagation of Islam, and is signed by ns, the princi¬ 
pal Uldnuls and lawyers ; in the month of Rajah of the year 987 of the 
Hijrah.” 

Commenting on this, Badauni writes, ‘No sooner had His Majesty 
obtained this legal instrument, than the road of deciding any religious 
question was open ; the superiority of intellect of the Imam was established, 
and opposition was rendered impossible. All orders regarding things which 
our law allows or disallows, were abolished, and the superiority of intellect of 
the Imam became law.'^ 

The gravamen of Badaunl’s charge against the innovators was their 
rejection of Islamic revelation, and their intellectuality. ‘The Emperor 
examined people,’ he says, ‘about the creation of the Qordn, elicited their 
belief, or otherwise, in revelation, and raised doubts in them regarding all 
things connected with the Prophet and the Imams. He distinctly denied 
the existence of Jins, of angels, and all other beings of the invisible world as 
well as the miracles of the Prophet and the saints; he rejected the successive 
testimony of the witnesses of our Faith, the proof for the truths of Qordn 
as far as they agree with man’s reason, etc. Akbar had boldly declared, 
“Man’s outward profession and the mere letter of Muhammadanism, 
without a heartfelt conviction, can avail nothing. . . .To repeat the 
words of the Creed, to perform circumcision, or to lie prostrate on the 
ground from dread of kingly power, can avail nothing in the sight of God.” 
—(E. & D., op. cil., VI., pp. 60-61). ' 

In the eyes of Badfaini this was unpardonable apostacy from the 
orthodox faith. From this moment onwards, he and the bigoted mdlas 
began to execrate everything connected with the new faith ; they had 
nothing but imprecations and invectives against everyone connected there¬ 
with. Impotent orthodoxy raged and foamed ; it raised the head of 
rebellion in 1581 and died away in futile discontent. We find it still 

simmering in the pagc.s of the Muntakhab : 

‘The poor (orthodox) Sheikhs who were, moreover, left to the 
mercies of Hindu Financial Secretaries, forgot in exile their spiritual 

soirees, and had no other place where to live, except mouse-holes. 

‘In this year (988 H.) low and mean fellows, who pretended to be 
learned, but were in reality fools, collected evidences that His Majesty 
was the Sdhib-i Zamdn who would remove all differences of opinion among 


1 Ibid., pp. 184-87, 
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the seventy-two sects of Islam. . . .The S/ifilh meiitiniicd simihu' nonsense 
■ All this made His Majesty the more indined to claim the dignity of 
a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of .something clsc.’^ 

‘During this time, the four degrees of faith in HLs Majesty were 
defined. The four degrees consisted in readiness to .sacrifice to the Empe¬ 
ror “property, life, honour, and religion.” Whoever had sacrificed these 
four things, possessed four degrees; and whoever saeriliecd one of these 
four, possessed one degree. All the ccnirlicr.s now put their names down 
as faithful disciples of the throne.’" 

Badtumi has here definitely begun to caricature. IhulaunT was cer¬ 
tainly not one of “all the courtiers” who had signed away their ‘property, 
life, honour, and religion’to the Emperor : and he coiitinued to live at 
the Court of Akbar for the remaining fifteen year.s of his life (9H9-1004 H.) 
He has himself mentioned only sixteen names ol' the courtiers who accep- 
ted the Divine Faith, to which Abu-1 Fazl has added two. “With the 
exception of Birbal, they arc all Muhammadans ; hut to judge from 
Badauni’s remarks the number of tliosc that look llic .SV/rn /. must have 
been much larger,” says Bloclunann.'' According to Bailaunfs own testi¬ 
mony, Rajiis Bhagwan Das and Man Singh declined to accept tlie new 
faith they were not persecuted, but coiuimicd to enjoy their high 
privileges and position. 

Badauni’s mortification wa.s further accentuated by the favours (or 
was it only fairness ?) shown by Akbar to deserving Hindus ; ‘The real 
object of those who became disciples,’he writes,‘was to get into office; 
and though His Majesty did everything to gel this out of their heads, he acted 
very differently in the case of Hindus, of whom he could not get enough (?); 
for ihe Hindus, of course, ore indispetisahle ; to them belongs half the army 
and half the land. Neither the Hisdustiiihs nor the Moghuls can point to 
such grand lords as the Hindus have among themselves. But if others 
than Hindus came and wished to become disciples at any sacrifice, His 
Majesty reproved or punished them (V). For their lummir and zeal he did 
not care, nor did he notice whether they fell in with his views or not (!).'' 

Badaum stands self-condemned out of the words of his own mouth ; 
in his opinion, not merely Akbar, but everyone who deviated cveir a hair’s 
breadth from the rigid orthodoxy of the Sunni creed was an npo.stale. His 
fulminations, therefore, against Akbar and Abu-I Fazl are worth nothing. 

1 Ibid., p, 190, 

2 Ibid., p. 191. 

^ Ibid., p. 209, 

^ Ibid., pp. 198, 206. 

5 Ibid., p, 204. 
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They are Uic cirusions of a I’anatic rankling under the reforms introduced 
by Akbar ‘with the best of intentions.’ We need consider here only the 
nature of these reforms. Let us follow Badaum’s own account of them : 

‘His Maje.sly was now (.990 H.) convinced that the Millennium of the 
Islamic dispensation was drawing near. No obstacle, therefore, remained 
to promulgating the designs which he had planned in secret. The Sheikhs 
and Uldmtis, who, on accowii of their obstinacy and pride, had to be entirely 
discarded, were gone, and His Majesty was free to disprove the orders and 
principles of Islam, and to ruin the faith of the nation by making new and 
absurd regidalionsf 

1. ‘The first order which was passed was, that the coinage should 
show the era of the Millennium (Ilahi Era), and 
New Regulations that a history of one thousand years should be 
written, but commencing from the death of the 


prophet. 

2. ‘Other extraordinary innovations were devised as political expe¬ 
dients, and such orders were given that one’s senses got quite perplexed. 
Thus the sijdah or prostration was ordered to be performed as being 
proper for Kings ; but instead of sijdah, the word zaminbos was used. 

3. ‘Wine also was allowed, if used for strengthening the body os 
recommended by doctors ; but no mischief or impropriety was to result from the use 
of it, and strict punishments were laid down for drunkenness, or gatherings, ma 
uproars. For the sake of keeping everything within proper limits, His 
Maicsty established a wine-shop near the palace, and put the wite ot tne 
porter in charge of it, as she belonged to the caste ol wine-sellers. The 
price of wine was fixed Ijy regulations, and any sick person could obja n 

wine on sending his own name and the names of his father and grand¬ 
father to the clerk of the shop. 

4. ‘Similarly .the prostitutes of the realm (who had collected 

■at the capital, and could scarcely be counted, so large was their number) 
had a separate quarter of the town assigned to them, which was call d 
Shaifanpurah, or Devils-ville. Darogah and a clerk were also ^ppomted lor 
it, who registered the names of such as went to prostitutes, or wanted to 
take some of them to their houses. People might indulge in such con¬ 
nexions, provided the toll collectors knew of it. 

5. ‘Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef wp considered defihng. 
The reason of this was that, from his youth, His Majesty had been m 
company with Hindu liherlines, and had thus learnt to look upon a mw 

which in their opinion is one of the reasons why the wo .^g.-ence of 

as something holy. Besides, the Emperor was subject to the 
the numerous Hindu princesses of Harem, who had gamed so 
an ascendancy over him, as to make him forswear beef, garl , > 

the wearing of a beard, which things His Majesty still avoi s. , ^ 

6. ‘Fie had also introduced, though modified by 

Hindu customs and heresies into the Court assemblies, an m r „Ug(.ains 
still, in order to please and win the Hindus and their castes , he abstains 


1 Ibid., p. 191. 
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from everything which they think is reijugiianl tfi their nature, and hot' 
upon shaving the beard as the highesl sign of friendship and itjfcdiun for him (1). 
Hence this custom has become very general. 

7. ‘The ringing of bells as in use with the Christians, and the 

showing of the figure of the Cross.and other childish playthings of 

theirs, were daily in practice.. 

8. Tt was also forbidden to many one’s cousins or near relations, 
because such marriages are destructive of mutual love, Ihtysu eu not ia 
marry before the age of iG, nor girls before 14 , Iwcausr the offspring of early 

marriages were weakly .' No one was to marry more than one wife, 

except in cases of barrenness ; but in all other cases the rule was “One 

man, and one wife”.^ If widows liked to remarry, they might do so, 

though this was against the ideas of the Hindus. 

9. ‘A Hindu girl, whose husband iiad died before the marriage was 
con.siunmated, should not he burnt.’® ‘If a Hindu woman wi.shcd to be 
burnt with lier husband, they should not prevent her ; but she should not 
be forced.’'* 

10. ‘Hindus who, when young, had from i)rc.ssurc become Musal- 
mans, were allowed to go hack to the faith of their lathers. j\'o man should 
be interfered wilh on account of his religion, and everyone should he allowed In 
change his religion, if he liked. If a Hindu woman falls in love with a 
Muhammadan, and changes her religion, she should betaken from him 
by force, and be given hack to her family. (Similarly with a Muhamma¬ 
dan woman marrying a Hindu —ac. to the Dahistan.y Peo])lc should not 
be molested, if they wished to build churches and prayer-rooms or idol 
temples, or fire temples.’® 

All this according to BadaiinT constituted blasphemy and apostticy ! 
It is strange that in spite of this, Vincent Smith sliould cite lladuuni a.s a 
mtness “of the highest rahic”. “Badauni’a interesting work,” he says, 
“contains so much hostile criticism of Akhar that it was kept concealed 
during that Emperor’s lifetime, and could not be published until after 
Jahangir’s accession. The book, being written from the point of view 
taken by a bigoted Sunni, is of the highest raliw os a cheek on the turgid 
panegyric composed by the latitudinarian Ahu-l Fcizl. It gives information 
about the development of Akbar’s opinions on religion, which is not to be 
found in the other Persian histories, but agrees generally with the testi¬ 
mony of the Jesuit authors.'"’^ 

On the strength of the testimony of this ‘hostile’ and ‘bigoted Simnl 
witness,’ Smith avers, “The general principle of toleration, . . while 
actually put in practice concerning religions other than Islam, was not 


1 

2 
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Ibid., pp. 191-95 ; see also pp. 277-78. 

Cf. Smith, Akbar, p. 256. 

Blochmann, Aln-i-Akbari, p, 205. 

Ibid., p. 207 ; E. & D,, op. cil., VI, pp, 68-69. 
Blochmann, op. cit., p. 210, 

Ibid., p, 208. 

Smith, op. cit., p, 461. 
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acted on in matters concerning Muhammadan faith and practice. Akhar 
showed hitter hostility to the faith of his fathers and his own youth, and 
actually perpetrated a persecution of Islam} 

Tlie reforms described above were not the work of a single year ; 

they were the product of a gradual evolution under 
Genc.>;is of^kba^s variety of circunistances. Akbar lived in an age 
of great spiritual awakening in India, as well as 
Europe. “The sixteenth century,” writes Prof. Sinha, “is a century of 
religious revival in the history of the world. The grand currents of the 
Reformation compare favourably with the surging up of a new, life in 
India. India experienced an awakening that quickened her progress and 
vitalized her national life. Tiic dominant note of this awakening was 
Love and Liberalism—Love that united man to God, and therefore to his 
brother man, and Liberalism, born of this love that levelled down the 
barrier of caste, creed and calling, and look its stand on the bed-rock of 
human existence and essence of all religions, Universal Brotherhood. With 
glorious ideals it inspired the Hindu and Muslim alike, and they forgot 
for a time the trivialities of their creed. To the Muslim as to the Hindii, 
it heralded the dawn of a new era, to the Muslim with the birth of the 
promised Malid!, to the Elindii with the realization of the all-absorbing 
love of God.”^ 

Not only were the times stirring and propitious, but Akbar was 
also born in a family that was deeply religious. While Babur and 
Humayun were both men of an essentially deep faith, they took compa¬ 
ratively lightly the outward forms of religion, as indicated by their change 
of creed under political necessity. Akbar was thus early brought 
under the liberalising inauences of his family and country. His tutor 
Abdul Latif was ‘a paragon of learning’ and the guiding principle of his 
life was ‘Sidh-i-kid’ or peace with all. Smith himself writes : “Akbar 
from early youth had been passionately interested in the mystery of the 
relation between God and man, and in all the deep questions concerned 
with that relation. ‘Discourses on philosophy,’ he said, ‘have such a 
charm for me that they distract me from all else, and I forcibly restrain 
myself from listening to them, lest the necessary duties of the hour should 
be neglected.’— (Aw., vol. iii, p. 386). When he came home to his capital 
at the beginning of 1575 he was conscious of having gained a long 
succession of remarkable and decisive victories which left him without 


2 fhf're^a/e?wiU do well to read this interesting ardcle on “The Genesis of the 
Din-i-Ilalii,” by Prof. H. N. Sinha, in the Journal of Indian History, (Madras, Dec., 1930), 
pp. 306-29. 
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an important enemy in the \v<>rld a-i Kiunvn iti him. We arc told at this 
time he ‘spent whole nights in praising Ckul. . . .His lieart was full of 
reverence for Him who i.s the (rue giver, and front a feeling of thankfulness 
for his past successes, he would sit many a nnM-ning alone in prayer and 
meditation on a large Hat stone of an old Iniilding which lay )ienr the 
palace in a lovely spot, with his head bemt itvcr his chc'>l, gathering the 
bliss of the early hour.s of dawn.”' 

As early as 1562, when Akhar was only iwlmhj years of age, he had 
“experienced a remarkable spiritual awakening.” ‘On the completion 
of my twentieth year,' he said, ‘I experienced an imernal hitterncss and 
from the lack of .spiritual provision for my last journey my .soul was 
seized with c.xcceding .sorro\v/--(-r///., \ ol. iii. p. 3X6). C'ominenting on 
this, Smith rightly observes, “It is impossible not to connect this access 
of religiou.s melancholy with the public events which preceded it. , . ,He 


had become conscious of the weight of the v ast responsibilities resting 
upon his shoulders, and wns forced to eoneliisioii that he must rely on 
his own strength, with Divine help, to bear them, . . . I/i' never ngnh; 
placed liiinselj under the control of any advixer, hut nuippt'd out his course, 
tight 01 wiong, for hinisclj. . . , , During the years in which he was 
apparently devoted to .sport alone, and ohlKious of all .scrioii.s affairs, 
the young man had been thinking and .shaping out a course of policy, 
His abolition of the practice of enslavement of prisoners of war, his 
marriage with the princc.ss of Amhcr, and his reorganisation of the 
finances were measures which proved tiiat his thinking had not been 
fruitless, No minister would or could hare carried them throiiyh."'^ 

In 1563, in accordance with the broad outlook which Akbar was 
eve oping, he abolished all pilgrim taxes throughout his dominions, 
declaring it was contrary to the will of God to tax people a.sscmbled to 
woiship the Creator, even though their forms of worship might be 
considered erroneous.’ The following year, 1564, he also remitted the 

jiziya, or poll-tax on non-MiisliiTis,'' although Ibis involved a large loss of 
revenue. 


Smith says, with great justice to Akbar, “.Some writers arc inclined 
lo attribute too much inihience on Akhar’s policy 
to Abii-1 Fazl. U is 


Abu-l Fail’s Influence 


iioicvvoriliy that Akbar abo- 
Jis:iya ten years before he made the acquaintance of his famous 
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secreliu-y. He had swept away the pilgrim lax at a still earlier date. 
The main lines of his policy, directed to obliterating all differences in treat¬ 
ment between Muslims and EindCts, were fixed as political principles while 
he was still to all outward appearance an orthodox and zealous Muslim, and 
tong before his open breach with Islam, which may be dated in 1582, 
after the defeat of his brother’s attempt to win tlie throne of India. When 
it is remembered that Akbar was only twenty-one or twenty-two years 
of age when he abolished the pilgrim tax and the fziya, in defiance of 
the sentiments of his eo-rcligionists and the practice of his predecessors, 
we may well marvel at the strength of will displayed by a man so young, 
who a little time before seemed to care for nothing but sport. 

i,fdt 1575^ Akbar elected the Jbddat-lchcmd, or the House of "Worship, 
devoted to religious discussions.^ At first it was used only by Muslim 
Sheikhs, Saiyids, Ulamas, and Amirs. Debates were held every Thursday 
night and often lasted on till Friday noon. But the petty wranglings of 
the Muslim divines gave no satisfaction to Akbar’s genuinely thirsty soul. 
Let us follow Badatinrs description of the state of things that made Akbar 
seek other fountains to slake his thirst :— 

‘For these discussions which were held every Thursday night, His 
Majesty invited the Sayyids, Shaikhs, Ulamas, and grandees by turn. 
But as the guests generally commenced to quarrel about their places and 
the order of precedence, His Majesty ordered that the grandees should 
sit on the cast side ; the Sayyids on the west side ; the UlSraas, to the 
south ; and the Shaikhs, to the north. The Emperor then used to go 
from one side to the other, and make his enquiries. . . .,when all at once, 
one night, the vein of the neck of the Ulama of the age swelled up, and 
a horrid noise and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry at 
their rude behaviour, and said to me (Badauni), “In future report any 
of the Ulamas that cannot behave and talks nonsense, and I shall make 
him leave the hall,” 1 gently said to Asaf Khan, “If I were to carry out 
his order, most of the Ulamas would have to leave," when His Majesty 
suddenly asked what 1 had said. On hearing my answer, he was highly 
pleased, and mentioned my remark to those sitting near him.’” 

“The difTerenecs between the two parties of the Ulamas, one of 
whom denounced as heretical notions declared by the other to be the 
truth, confirmed Akbar in the opinion that both parties were in error, 
and that the truth must be sought outside the range of their bickerings.”* 

1 Smith, op. at,, pp, 66-67. 

2 See “Three Mughal Paintings on Akbar’s Religious Discussions”, by Rev. 
H. Heras, in the J. B. B._ R. A. S., Ill, I and 2 (1928), C. IP IV, pp. 113-14. 

3 Blochmann, Am-i-Akban, i, p. 171 ; E. & D., op. dl., VI, pp. 59-60. 

Smith, op. at,, p, 162. 
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He, therefore, now lunied for ctiligluenmeiu to Cliriiitians, 

and Hindus, Or, in the words of Abu-1 I'aH ; ' The .Sluihiirshiih’s Court 
became the home of the inciuiries of the ■•sev.en oliuic^,” and lire assem¬ 
blage of the wise of every religion and sect.'* 

According to Smith, Akbar probably fouiul more personal satisfac¬ 
tion in Zoroastrianism, the. religion nf the Pilrsees, 
The Zoroastrlans jj^ ,j|,y utlicr of the mimcious religions 

examined by him so critically in liis ‘orW. (7) detached manner,’® Dastur 
Maherjee Rana of NausarT had the privilege of miliating Akbar into the 
mysteries of this religion in 1578-79. Tlicy liavl lirst met near Khankta 
Khari during Akbar’s Gujarat campaign in 157.1. After his death in 
1591, the famous Dastur was succeeded by his son at Akbar's Court. He 
was granted ayog/r of 200 bJalulx of land tlOO acres), which was later on 
increased by one-half. I'Vom 1580 Akbar publicly prostrated before the 
sun and fire, and in the evenings when lumps were lighted, it became the 
practice for the whole Court to rise respectfully. According to Hadauni he 
ordered that dead bodies should be buried with their lieacls towards the 
east (rising sun), ‘His Majesty even contmcnced to sleep in this position,® 
“The evidence available,” writes Dr, nininaiut SluislrL' "would 
show that Akbar learnt the Silryu-solktslni-iiiinni from 
The Jains a Jaiiiu tcachcr of his. . . .Tlic list given by Abu-1 
Fazl names three Jaiiiu gwu.v for whom the Great Muglial had a very high 
regard. The Hiravijayci Kclyyaiii shows dial the stoppage of animal 
slaughter was due to the teaching of HIravijaya .Sur'i on whom Akbar had 
coufei'red the grand title of Jcigacliiuru or llie Preceptor of the World. The 
Adisvara temple on the holy liill of Satruhjaya near Paiilana in Kathiawar 
has a long Sanskrit inscription wrillcn on its walls which combines the 
praise of this Jaina monk with that of Akbar and may well be referred to 
for knowing what the Great Mughal did under the noble influence of the 
Jaina saints, Vincent Smith ha.s rightly remarked tluit ‘Akbar's action 
in abstaining almost wholly from eating meat and in issuing stringent 
prohibitions, resembling those of Aioka, restricting to the narrowest limits 
the destruction of life, certainly was taken in uhctliencc of his Juiiui 
teachers. The colophon of the commcnlary on the Kdilainbari would 
show that Akbar read the Sfirya-sahaslra-nCimu with Uhaniichandra wliom 
Hiravijaya Surl had left behind after his famous visit to Akbar. 


1 Akbar-Ncmuy iii, p. 366. 

Smith, op. oil., p, 162; read also ibid., p. 165, ii. 3. 

“ Blochmann, op. cit., p, 206. 

March 1 ^7 Sun-Worshipper,” The Indian Historical Quart crly, (Calcutta, 
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Siddhichandi'a, the joint author of the said commeniaryj and a disciple 

of Bhainichandra, was anotlier teacher of the Great Moghal.” 

In the preceding chapter we have already dealt at length with Akbar’s 

relations with the Jesuits from whom he desired to 
The Christians i, „ , . 

know the truth of Christianity. Badauni accuses 

Akbar ol adopting the Cross ‘and other childish playthings of theirs.’ ' 
Smith sayS) “The contribution made to the debates by Christian 
disputants was an important factor among the forces which led Akbar to 
renounce (?) the Muslim religlon.”i But if the Fathers expected to have 
in Akbar an Imperial convert to their religion, they were sorely miscalculat¬ 
ing, Yet, we cannot agree with Smith when he declares, “Probably Akbar 
was never perfectly sincere when he used expressions implying belief in the 
Christian religion. It may be true that he preferred it, on the whole, to any 

other religion, but-his interest lay chiefly in the study of the subject 

now called ‘Comparative Religion,’ and was prompted by intellectual curi¬ 
osity rather than by an awakened conscience:'^ He is nearer the truth when he 
says, “He went so fur in relation to each religion that different people had 
reasonable ground for affirming him to be a Zoroastrian, a Hindu, a Jain, 
or a Christian. Nevertheless, he could not bring himself to accept frankly 
any one of the four creeds, however much he might admire certain 
doctrines of each, or even practise some parts of the ritual of all four.”® 
Akbar’s interest in religion was deeper than the mere ‘intellectual 
curiosity’of a student of ‘Comparative Religion’, In 1578 (May), then 
in his thirty-sixth year, Akbar suddenly returned from a great hunt on the 
Jholum, for which he had made elaborate arrangements, when in the words 
of Abu-1 Fazl, ‘a sublime joy took possession of his bodily frame ; the 
attraction of the cognition of God cast its ray.’ This strange experience is 
confirmed by Badauni who writes, ‘suddenly, all at once, a strange state and 
strong frenzy came upon the Emperor, and an extraordinary change was 
manifest in his manner to such an extent as cannot be accounted for. And 
everyone attributed it to some cause or other ; but God alone knoweth 
secrets. And at that time he ordered the hunting to be abandoned : ‘Take 
care : for the Grace of God comes suddenly. It comes suddendly, it 
comes to the mind of the wise 

Smith in his comments on this peculiar incident is characteristically 
sceptical (cynical ?) : 


^ Smith, op. nil,, p. 168. 

2 Ibid, pp. 255-56. 

3 Ibid,, p. 165. Also read “Christianity at the Courts of Akbar and Jahangir” 
by E, F. Allnutt, in I. H. Q., XJI, 2, (1936), and C. l-I. IV. pp. 124-25. 

^ Cited by Smith, op. clt., pp. 168-69- 
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"He (Akbur) gave vent in liis religimi'. einnti(<n hy Hk- fantaslic freak 
of lining the Anuptiilao tank in the palace at f atchpur-Sikri \vit|\ avast 
mass of coin, exceeding, it is said, ten milinnis ot mpees in \alue, which 
he subseciuently distributed. 

"That is all we know about the in\ steruui*. nccuirence. Theinfor- 
• niation is />! rW but proh.d'h never g.ivc any fully 

intelligible account of the spiritual storm which swept llnoiigii him as he 
sat or lay under the tree. /Vr/w/'.v/;. sicpf fHul IuhI </Jictini., (ii\ as seem 
to be more likely, he iiieiy have fuki an rpiLpiii fii." !’) He is perhap.s nearer 
the mark when he confesses, "No nuin e.in tell cxactK what happened..,, 
when, like Dante, he was 'ncl iiieza tUl nnmnin Ji norm/vi7«,'‘in the 
middle of life’s path,’and, like the poet, -.iw ,i Msum. In lialJiiif’thini;s 
that cannot be uttered." 

Akbar was by nature a mystic, who ’-miuiii earnestly, like liis Suit 
friend.s, to attain the inellable bliss of Jiieel eoituiel with the Divine 
Reality —Ifc nur nut an ordinary nuin, an.l hi\ i tuijplcv naiunt', like that of 
St. Paul, Muhanunad, Dante, and other yreat nu n « ilh ,i lendenrv to niysti- 
cisni, present perplexiny; proldeim .* 

Such a nature could hardly esc.ipe IVoiii the hheial idealism of the 
Hindus who suriounded Inin like the very air he 
The Hindus hix'athcd. His policy le'waul . the Ratpuls, the most 
martial section of the Hindus, has already been eoinmenicd upon. He 
took to himself Hindu wives as syinbolie i<fil!e niiimate union he wished 
to cultivate between Ihe two largesl sections of his suhjecls. He exulted 
Rajas Mail Singh, Hhagwun Das, Birlval. and lodar Mai to the irighest 
ranks given to any noble in the realm. He adoihed Hindu dress and 
religious symbolism to such an extent as to exasperate and .sCundalLse 
orthodox Muslims like Badaunl. To his uuer chaerin be set Badaunt the 
task of translating into Pensiun the sacred books of the inlidels like the 
Mahcibhdrai? "The killing of animals on certain days was forbidden, as 
on Sunday.s, bceau.se thi.s day is sacred to the .Sim,. , .to please the HiiiclQs 
. , . ,His Majesty abstained altogether from meal, as a rcluhoiis penance, 
gradually extending the .several fasts duviiig a year over six months and 
even more, with the view of eventually discontinumi; the use of meat 
altogether. , . .His Majesty had also one ihousaiul and one .S'.inskril names 
of the Sun collected, and read them daily, devoutly turning to the Sun 
(like the Hindus worshipping (hlyatri). .. .He also adopted .several other 
practices connected with the Stm-worship. He used to wear the Hindu 

^ pp. 169.71. 

T H Scholars of Akbar's Times" bv I) i \ HluUiaeluirya. in the 
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mark on the forehead, and ordered the band to play at midnight and at 
break of day.. .Once a year also during a night, called Sivrat, a great meet¬ 
ing was held of all Jogis of the Empire, when the Emperor ale and drank 
with the principal Jogis, wlio promised him that he should live three and 
four times as long as ordinary men... .Cheating, thieving Brahmins. . .told 
the Emperor Unit he was an incarnation (avatar), like Ram, Krishna, and 
other infidel Kings. . . .In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanskrit 
verses, said to have been taken from the sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it was predicted that a great conqueror would rise in India, who would 
honour Brfihmins, and cows, and govern the earth with justice. They also 
wrote this nonsense an ohl-tooking paper, and showed it to the Emperor, who 
believed every word of itf 

SOME ESTIMATES OF AKBAR 

To eniorce the view of Akbar herein presented, we might close this 
brief study of Akbar with a few well-known opinions and estimates of his 
character and achievements. 

Jahclngtr’s Memoirs, —‘My father always associated with the learned 
of every creed and religion : especially the Pandits and the learned of 
India, and although he was illiterate, .so much became clear to him 
through constant intercourse with the learned and wise, in his conversation 
with them, that no one knew him to be illiterate and he was so well- 
acquainted with the niceties of verse and prose compositions, that his defi- 
cieiicy was not thought of. 

‘Notwithstanding his kingship, his treasures and his buried wealth 
and past computation, his fighting elephants and Arab horses, he never 
by a hair’s breadth placed his foot beyond the base of humility before 
the throne of God, and never for one moment forgot Him. He associated 
with the good of every race and creed and persuasion, and was gracious 
to all in accordance with their condition and understanding. 

‘He passed his nights in wakefulness,, and slept little hi the day ; 
the length of his sleep during a whole night and day was not more than a 
watch and a half. He counted his wakefulness at night as so much added 
to his life.’ 

Col. Malleson. —“Akbar’s great idea was the union of all India under 
one head. . . .His code was the grandest of codes for a ruler, for the 
founder of an empire. They were the principles by accepting which his 
western successors maintain it at the present day. Certainly, though his 
European contemporaries were the most eminent of their respective 


1 Blochmann, op. cit., pp. 200-01. 
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countries (Elizabeth in England and Henry IV in t-rancet, he need not 
shrink from comparison even with these. His rcputaiiun is built upon deeds 
which lived after him. .. .The foundations dug by Akbar were so deep 

that his son, although so unlike him, was able in maintain the Empire 

which the principles of his father lud welded logclher. 

“’When we reflect what he did. the age in which lie did it, the 

method he introduced to accomplish it, we are bound to recognize in 

Akbar one of those illustrious men whom Providence sends, in the hour 
of a nation’s trouble, to rccondiict it into those iniths of peace and 
toleration which alone can assure tiic Iia]ipincss of niillion.s."—(dA:/)ffr, 
pp. 196, 199-200). 

Stanley Lme-Poolf.—"The noblest king that ever ruled in India” 
(p. 288). “The true founder and organiser of tlic I mpirc”, “Represents 
the golden age of the Mughal Empire" (p. 238). “Assimilation of the 
Hindu chiefs was the most conspicuous feature of .Akhur’s reign", . .“The 
remarkable points about this c.xpansion. . , .were. Jtrst, iluii it wa.s done 
with the willing help of the Hindu princes, and urmieliw tluit expansion 
went hand-in-hand with orderly administration. Tliiswas a new thing 
in Indian government, for hitherto the local olUcials liad done pretty 
much as it pleased them, and the centra! authority had seldom interfered 
so long as the revenue did not suffer, Akbur allowed no oppression—if 
he knew of it—by his lieutenants, and not a lew of his campaigns were 
undertaken mainly for the purpo.se of punishing governons vvlio had been 
guilty of self-seeking, and peculation. Mucli of tlic improvement was 
due to his employment of Elindus, who at the time were belter men of 
business than the uneducated and mercenary adventurers who formed a 
large proportion of the Muhammadan invaders” (pp. 259-00). 

“There is no name in mediaeval history more renowned in India at 
the present day than that of Todar Mai, and the reason is that nothing in 
Akbar’s reforms more nearly touched the welfare of the people than the 
great financier’s reconstructions of the revenue .system." (p, 261). “Todar 
Mai’s order (to keep all accounts in Persian), and Akbar's generous policy 
of allowing Hindus to compete for the higlio.st honours,' --Man Singh was 
the first commander of 7,000—explain two fads : that before the 

end of the eighteenth century the Hindus had almost become ihe Persian 
teachers of the Muhammadans ; secondly, iltat a new dialect could arise 
in India, the Urdu, which, without the Hindus as receiving medium, 
could irever have been called into existence.”—(Aftv/rera/ India, pp. 265-66). 

Edwardes and Garrett. —“Akbar has proved his worth in different 
fields of action. He was an intrepid soldier, a great general, a wise 
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administrator, a benevolent ruler, and a sound judge of character. He 
was a born leader of men and can rightly claim to be one of the mightiest 
sovereigns known to history. . . .During a reign of nearly fifty years, he 
built up a powerful Empire which could vie with the strongest, and esta¬ 
blished a dyna.sty whoso hold over India was not contested by any rival 
for about a century. His reign witnessed the final transformation of the 
Miighals from mere military invaders into a permanent Indian dynasty.” 
—{Mughal Rule in Iniliu, p. 53). 

Vincent Smith.—‘"The practical ability displayed by Akbar as a 
soldier, general, administrator, diplomatist, and supreme ruler -has been 
shown abundantly by his whole history and does not need further exposi¬ 
tion. The personal force of his character, discernible even now with 
sufficient clearness, was overpowering to his contemporaries. . . . 

“He was a born king of men, with a rightful claim to be one of the 
mightiest sovereigns known to history. That claim rests surely on the 
basis of his extraordinary natural gifts, his original ideas, and his magni¬ 
ficent achievements.”—(/4/c/x«' the Great Mogul, pp, 352-53). 

Ishwari Pimad.—'Dr. Vincent Smith, relying upon Jesuit sources, 
dwells upon Akbar’s artfulness and duplicity in statecraft and speaks of 
liis ‘tortuous diplomacy and perfidious action. . . .Dr. Smith forgets that 
Akbar’s great contemporary Elizabeth lied shamelessly, and Green goes so 
far as to assert that in the profusion and recklessness of her lies she stood 
without a peer in Christendom. The vile methods and intrigues of other 
monarchs in France, Spain, and elsewhere are too well-known to need 
mention. Akbar was undoubtedly superior to his contemporaries both in 
intellect and character, and his policy was far more humane than theirs. 
Against the few acts of inhumanity and breach of faith attributed to him 
by Dr. Smith, it is possible to mention a hundred deeds of generosity and 
benevolence. Accurate and impartial research by whomsoever conducted 
will reveal Akbar to have been in many respects a greater man than his 
European contemporaries.”—(A Short Plistory of Muslim Rule in India, 
pp. 436-37.) 

Lawrence Binyon.— ‘H\^ greater achievement as a ruler was to weld 
this collection of different states, different races, different religions, into 
a whole. It was accomplished by elaborate organisation, Akbar had 
an extraordinary genius for detail-still more by the settled policy which 
persuaded his subjects of the justice of their ruler. Though a foreigner, 
he identified himself with the India he had conquered. And much of Ins 
system was to be permanent. The principles and practice worked out by 
Akbar and his ministers were largely adopted into the English system of 
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government (pp. 8-9). . . .There is something engaging in Akbar's faults 
and weaknesses, which were not petty, but rather hclonged to the things 
which made him great. He was above all things luinian."- (JA/mr, p. 23). 

He also thinks Smith “cvirioiisly unfair to his hero." 7'lw Time!! 
LUerary Supplement, June 9, 1932, p. 41,5, reviewing Binyon's interesting 
study of Akbnr, wrote of‘Akbar's religious attitiidc. on which our esti¬ 
mate of his character largely dcpcnds.’—'Tn this particular Mr. Binyon 
goes near indeed to the truth. He show.s the great liinperor as liable 
from time to lime to be overwhelmed by a .sense (tf the emptiness of life, 
by a strong desire to find some sure abiding place, but seeking it in vain. 
Restlessly he turns from sect to .sect in the faith in which he was reared. 
Finding no satisfaction in their dialectic, he summons the teachers of 
every religion within his call. Jain and Parsi, Brahman and Jesuit, each 
is heard with attention and respect; but for one reastm tir another each 
fails to hold the Emperor. The Brahman is too subtle for his practical 
mind ; the Jesuit demands an obedience which he cannot give ; the Parsi 
attracts him most and he llnds a gho.stly comfort in that ceremonial, 
Those who have seen in .Akbar's relipioiis search a mere imliiical swkini; for 
a faith in which his people might he united have surely seen hut the surface 
of the truth, and have not penetrated, as .\(r. Binyon does, to the man 
himself," 

isr, r. 5'Wn—“Akbar was the greatest of the Mughals and perhaps 
the greatest of all Indian rulers for a thousand years, if not ever since 
the days of the mighty Mauryas. But, without detracting in the least 
from the genius of the man of the inheritance of his birth, it may ycl be 
said that Akbar was so great, because he was so thoroughly indianised. 
His genius perceived the possibilities, and his courage imdertook the task, 
of welding the two communities into a common Nation by the universal 
bond of common service and equal citizenship of a magnificent Empire. 
Akbar was a bom master of men, and bred an autocrat in an age of 
despotism. It would be unjust to critici.sc liim by the canons of another 
age, or from the standpoint of other ideals. Within the legitimate limits 

of a most searching criticism, there is much—very much indeed,- in his 

life and outlook and achicvcmcnt.s which must demand our unstinted, un¬ 
qualified admiration, and little that could merit just cen.sure.’’-(T//c 
Splendour that was Inch, p. 30.) 

E. B. /Jnve//.—“Akbar has shared the fate of all great reformers in 
having his personal character unjustly assailed, his motives impugned, 
and his actions distorted, upon evidence wliich hardly hears judicial 
examination, . . .He was neither an ascetic nor a saint of the conventional 
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type ; hut lew of tlie great rulers of the earth can show a belter reeord for 
deeds of righteousness, or more honourably and .consistently maintained 
their ideals of religious life devoted to the service of humanity. In the 
western sense his mission was political rather than religions; but in his 
cndeavoiii'S to make the highest religious principles the motive power of 
State policy he won an imperishable name in Indian history and lifted the 
political ethics of Islam into a higher plane than they had ever reached 
before. 

“It docs not detract from hi.s greatness as a man and ruler that his 
achievements fell short of his ideals—lhal the Din Ilahl did not accom¬ 
plish the spiritual regeneration of the ruling classes or wipe off the slate 
all the records of previous centuries of misgovermnent, and that his 
schemc.s did not embrace a full recognition of the ancient Aryan system of 
self-government upon which the economic strength and political greatness 
oi India stood firm loagcr than has been the case with any other Empire 
in the world. But Akhar’s endeavours to realise the Aryan ideal are still 
worthy of imitation both by British rulers of India and by all statesmen 
for wlionr politics is a religion rather than a game of craft and skill,”-— 
(A/jm Rule in India, pp. 536-37.) 

Sir Wolseley Haig .—“The Age of Akbar has been described as an 
age of great rulers, and some hold that of his contemporaries, Elizabeth 
of England, Henry IV of France, and Abbas the Great of Persia, he was 
not the least. Some have written of him as though he were no less than 
what his enemies alleged he pretended to be. But with all his faults, and 
they were ncitlier few nor venial, he was by far the greatest of all who 
ruled India during tlie era of the dominance of Islam in that land. A 
foreigner inblood, though he happened to have been born on Indian soil, 
he was the only one of the long line of rulers professing Islam who even 
conceived the idea of becoming the father of all his subjects, rather than 
the leader of a militant and dominant minority, alien in faith, and to a 
great extent in race, to the nations of India. . . . 

“In spite of liis illiteracy he was far from being unlearned, nor was 
his intellect uncultivated, for he delighted in listening to the reading of 
works of history, Ihcology, philosophy and other subjects, and of discus¬ 
sing afterwards what had been read, and his memory was such that he 
acquired through the eai’ a stock of learning as great as that which most 
of his associates could acquire through the eye. The Jesuits at his court 
were probably not biased in his favour, but one of them thus describes him; 

‘Indeed he was a great king ; for he knew that tire good ruler is he 
who can command simultaneously, the obedience, the respect, the love. 
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and the fear of his subjects. He vva-* a prince helmed of all, linn with 
the great, kind to those of low estate, and just to all men higli and low 
neighbour or stranger, Christian, .Saracen, or (rcntilc ; so that every man 
believed that the King was on his side. He lived in the fear of God to 
whom he never failed to pray four times daily, at sunrise, at sunset, at mid¬ 
day, and at midnighl, and despite his many duties, his prasers on these 
four occasions, which were of considerable duration, were never curtailed. 
Towards his fcllowmcn he was kind and forbearing, averse from taking 
life, and quick to .show mercy. Hence it was that he decreed that if he 
condemned anyone to death, the sentence was not in he carried into 
effect until the receipt of his third order. I fcvvas ahvajs glad to pardon 
an offender, if just grounds fordoing so could he shown.' -I'l'/w Cainhridge 
History of India, TV, pp. 153-55.) 

Lord Tennyson. La,sl hut not lea.st, Tennyson's charming colloquy 
“Akbar’s Dream" sunns up the best of Akbar in a milshell. A few signifi¬ 
cant verses from it may be given with profit; “His tolerance of religions” 
writes the anonymous editor of the poet’s works, “.ind lu\ abhorrence of 

religious persecution put our Tudors to shame.and his legislation wa.s 

remarkable for vigour, justice, and humanity." 

Akbar to Abu-1 Fazl.~ 


[ Before (he palace at FutvhpwSikri at night. ] 
“Hut come, 

My noble friend, my faithful counsellor. 

Sit by my side while thou art one with me. 

I seem no longer like a lonely man 
In the King’s garden, gathering Jhfre and there 
From each fair plant the blossom ehoicest grown 
To wreathe a crown not only for the King, 

But in due time for every Miisalman, 

Brrdimin, and Buddhist, Christian and Parsec, 

Thro’ all the warring world of Hindustan. 


Look how the living pulse of Alla beats 
Thro all His world. If every single star 
Should shriek its claim : ‘I only am in heaven,’ 
Why that were such sphere-music as the Greek 
Had hardly dream’d of. There is light in all, 
And light, with more or le,ss of .shade in all, 

I hate the rancour of their castes and creeds, 

I let them worship as they will, I reap 
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No revenue from the field of unbelief. 

I cull from every faith and race the best 
And bravest soul for counsellor and friend 

The Christians own a Spiritual Head ; 

And following thy true counsel, by thine aid, 

Myself am such in our Islam, for no 
Mirage of glory, hut for power to fuse 
My myriads into union under one ; 

To hunt the tiger of oppression out 
From office ; and to spread the Divine Faith 
Like calming oil on all their stormy creeds, 

And fill the hollows between wave and wave ; 

To nurse my children on the milk of Truth, 

And alchemisc old hates into the gold 
Of Love, and make it current; and beat back 
The menacing poison of intolerable priests, 

Those cobras ever setting up their hoods— 

One Alla ! One Khalifa !” 

Read, “A Sidelight on Akbar’s Genius,” in The Muslim University 
Journal, Vol. HI, 1 (1936). 
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‘No person is permitted to tnftke or sell wine or nny other prohilii- 
ted liquor tvhiuh occasions inebriety, thouf;h I myself am ntldicled 
to winebibbing.’ —INS'l I'l UltiS (H JATIANCiTR 

‘Nur Jahan managed the whole affairs of the realm..... .and 
nothing was wanting to make her an absolute monarch but the 
reading of the klmlbn in her name.’ 

-TA'IIMMA.l WAOIAT-I JAlIANCiTRl 

The reign of Jahangir (1605-27) saw ihe fniititin of Uie Empire 
which Akbar had so gloriously rebuilt out of the slender resources left to 
him by his ill-fated father, The past liall‘-a-ccnUiry of remarkable 
reconstruction had cstabli.shcd the Empire on secure foniuliitions, which 
were not to be shaken at Ica.st for a century, in spile of numerous rebel¬ 
lions and wars of succession. More than anything else, Akbar’.s policy of 
conciliation and concord, begun with his marriage with the Amber 
princess, had in Dr. Beni Prasad'.s words, "syinholisetl the dawn of a new 
era in Indian politics ; it gave the country a line of remarkable sovereigns; 
it secured to four generations of Mughal Emperors the services of some 
of the greatest captains and diplomats that medieval India produced,”^ 
Add to this, the legacy of peace and wealth that Akbar had bequeathed 
to his immediate successor, and we have a fairly complete picture of the 
favourable auspices under which Jahangir opened his prosperous career, 
However, as the character of our history at each stage is but the 
reflex of the Emperor’s own character, we find redected in this period also 
the personal vices and virtues of Jahangir and his consort, 

It is convenient to divide our study under the following heads; 
I. Early Career: A Resume ; II. Accession and Outlook till. Wars of 
Conquest ;IV. "Nur Jalian and Reactions ;V. Jahangir and the Europeans; 
and VI, Achievements and Failures of Jahangir, 

I. EARLY CAREER ; A RESUME 

The early career of Prince Salim up to the death of Akbar, already 
traced under the previous reign, may be here briefly recounted : 


1 History of Jahangir, p, 2. 
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SalTm was born on Wednesday nootf, August 30, 1569, in the 

i. Birth Akbar’s veigu. Akbar was at that 

time twenty-seven years of age. Salim’s mother was 
the Rajput princess (daughter of Raja Bhiir Mai of Amber) ; whom Akbar 
had married in «lanuary, 1562. All previous children of the Emperor having 
died in their infancy, lie had besought the blessings of the famous Sheikh 
Salim ChishtI, after whom the new child was called Muhammad Sultan 
Sallm.'^ Of the other children, Pfincc„Murjid was born on June 7, the 
same year, and Prince Daniyal on September 9, 1572. Both died in their 
prime of youth owing to excessive drinking.® 

Though Akbar was himself illiterate, he never neglected the education 

, of hi.s children. After their circumcision on October 

2. Education , . , , , , 

22, 1573, the princes were placed under the guardian¬ 
ship of the bc.st scholars and tutors of the age. The most notable of these, 
wlio moulded the character and intellect of Salim at a very impressionable 
age (in 1582), vva.s ‘Abdiir RaliTm Khan,’ the .son of Bairam Khan. ‘One 
of tlic first mind.s of the age,’ he was a ‘master of Persian, Arabic, Turkish, 
Sanskrit and Hindi. . . .A vigoroirs prose-writer and a facile versifier, he 
perpetuated his name in contemporary literature.’ His translation of Babur’s 
Me/no/Vs'into Pcr.sian has already been mentioned. Under his able guar¬ 
dianship, Prince SalTm ‘learnt Turkish which served him later as the 
medium of conversation with John Hawkins and as the means of confidential 
consullalioii with one of his servants, when held in custody by Mahabat 
Khan. He picked up a fair acquaintance with Hindi and delighted in 
Hindi songs. lie developed a somewhat poetic disposition, paraded his 
skill in versification, and sowed his talk with poetic quotations.’® By 
nature as well as nurture Salim possessed a strong and virile constitution, 
which however was later spoilt by excessive idulgence and drink. 

According to the wise custom of the dynasty, the princes were early 
associated with high public duties in order to train 

3 . ro a ion responsibilities. But this practice 

was not witiunit its dangers. Holding olliccs of the highest rank in the 
provinces, with practically unlimited resources at their command, pften 
tickled their ambition beyond the bounds of loyalty, and evoked in them 
a keen desire for premature independence. Thus in the year of crisis, 
1581, both SalTm and Muriid were placed in command, though nominal,"of 


Probation 


1 ‘I never heard my father, whether in his cups or in his sober moments, call 
me Muhammad Salim or Sultan Salim, but always Shaiklni Babii.’—Jahangir. 

® E. c5; D., 0 / 1 . c(/., VI, pp. 97, 114. . . . ,, 

® ‘As I have a poetical disposilion, I sometimes^ intentionally, sometirnes 
involuntarily, compose couplets and quatrains,’—Jahangir; Beni Prasad, op. cii., 
pp. 22-23. 
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large divisions of the army. ' Following -Salim was plnccd in similar 

charge of the departments of justice and public ceremonial.' 

At the age of fifteen SalTni was betrothed to his cousin. M un Bai, 
daughter of Raja Bhagwan Das (if Amber. The 
4 . Marriages I-i'bi'uary 13, 1585, the 

marriage portion being fixed at two eroics of itmkas. Both the Hindu and 
Muslim wedding ceremonies were observed. A daughter was born on 
April, 26, 1586 ; she was named Sullan-unnlsa Uegam. Although she 
lived up to sixty years of age (d. 1646), she played no part in history. 
The second child, Prince Khusru, born on August 6. 1.5H7, was destined 
„for a more prominent though tragic role, Man Biii came to be called 
Shiih Begam after this. She committed suicide, in a lit of melancholia, 
in 1604, when, according to Inayatu-ila, Salim ‘renmined for some days 
absorbed in grief for her lo.ss‘.® 

Meanwhile, Salim’s seraglio had grown considerably. In 1586 he 
had married Jagat Gosain or Jodh ] j tli (daughter of Udai Singh) and others, 
According to Father Xavier, in 1597 Prince Salim had no less than twenty 
^/‘lawful wives’. His marriage with Mihar-unnTsa (Ntir Jalian) will be dealt 
with later, “Concubines raised the barem to the monstrous number of 
300,”" Erin ce Parv ez was bprn orSfibib-i-Jamal on Oct. 2, 1589. Khurram 
(meaning Joyous; Shiib Jahdn) was born on Jan. 5, 1592, of .Jagal Oo sil in 
(Jodh Bai). Shahryar was born of a concubine in 1605,' 

In 1577 Salim was elevated to the raitk of 10,000, while Murad 
and Daniyal held only ranks of 7.000 and 6,000 
respectively. In 1585 they received other insignia, 
and promotion to 12,000, 9,000, and 7,000 in order, Bui though during 


5. Promotion 


^ How, in the race of such examples, European writers often misrepresent 
Mughal history, is illustrated by the following passage in \V, Crookc'.s The N. IV. Pro¬ 
vinces of India, pp, 102-03 

TIis (Akbar’s) immediate descendants, when they were educated uL all, were 
trained in the old Mussalman style—the recitation of the Konin, iiiiibblcs of theology, 
the dull verbiage of legal subtleties were their mental food, In early boyhood they lived 
amidst the vain gossip and squalid intrigues of vicious women who filled the harem. 
As they grew up, the jealousy of rival queons forbade their taking a leading part in the 
politics of the capital. The herd of knavish natlercrs and ailvemurers, iho palace gang, 
were averse to their acquiring a competent knowledge of administration. A prince who 
took his proper part in the council of the Slate was suspected of intriguing against the 
monarch ; so ho was often packed off to a distant province where the same influences 
opposed his training. The local viceroy acted as his leader, and took care to hoodwink 
him and prevent him from meddling in the conduct of affairs. He was better pleased to 
see him waste his time in dissipation than to educate him in statecraft,' 

. j. “Such facile writing,” says Beni Prasad, “compounded of ignorance and pre¬ 
judice, is responsible for much of the prevalent misconception of Mughal history. 
History of Jahangir, pp, 25-26 n., 63. 

2 E. &. D.,op. ciV., p. 112. 

" Beni Prasad, op. cit., pp, 31-32, 

* Ibid., p, 33, 
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the next thirteen years Prince Saiim lived in close association with Akbar, 
“the prevailing mist oF political intrigue and chicane gradually clouded 
their relation, estranged their hearts, and ultimately involved them in a 
bitter wrangle.”' 

The .story of Salim’s revolt has already been recounted in detail in 
6. Revolt context. A.S early as 1591, he showed an 

indecent haste to succeed to his father’s power and 
position. BadaCinl accuses him of poisoning Akbar; but, says Beni 
Prasad, “the .suspicion was unjust, but the illness (of Akbar) was a serious 
one. As a vacancy of the throne came within the range of possibility, 
Salim set his agents to watch the movements of his brother Mnrad.”^ 
The latter died of his own excesses on May 2, 1599. 

When Akbar left for the south, Salim was in charge of the north, 
and particularly commi.ssioned to invade Mewar. But he misused this 
cojifidence and chose to rebel. His revolt kept the Empire in trepidation 
for hve years, but it never seriously jeopardised the stability of the 
government. Akbar’s personality and his brilliant successes had won him 
the enthusiastic admiration and affection of his subjects, Elis vast resources 
in men, money and materials, were more than enough to stamp out any 
rising within a short time. But his paternal tenderness kept him from 
making .short work with Salim. The Prince, on his part, was also aware 
of the weakness of hi.s position and shrank from carrying matters to 
extremes, He hesitated, and temporised, and occasionally even shook off 
the influence of his favourites and submitted to his father. 

Nevertheless, in 1601, he had assumed independence, set up a mock 
Court at Allahabad, appropriated 30 lakhs of rupees from the treasury of 
Bihar, and bestowed jdgirs and titles on his supporters. He had gathered 
together a force of 30,000 men, with the only object of ‘paying his respects 
to his father’ ! But Akbar’s dignified self-assurance soon brought him to 
his senses and he was conciliated with the governorship of Bengal and 
Orissa, Here is Inhyatu-lla’s testimony :— 

When the Emperor was at AkbarSbad (Agra), the Prince wrote to 
request the honour of an audience, and proceeded so far as Etawa for the 
purpose ; but here doubts were suggested to him by some ill-inclined per¬ 
sons and he feared to advance any further. His Majesty was no sooner 
made aware of this circumstance, than he wrote to the Prince, that “If he 
were earnest in his wish to pay his respects, he ought to display his confi¬ 
dence by doing so alone, and dismiss his attendants to their j'agfrj ; if, on 
the contrary, suspicion withheld him, he had better retire to Allabsbad, 
there to reassure his heart, and repair to Court when he was able to do 
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so with full trust and confidence.” Tlic Pritire, alunued at Uiis hind yet 
disdainful communication, instaiuly dcspatclied Mh Sadr-i-Jahdn, who was 
the chief judiciary of the Imperial doniinion.s, and I Ils Majesty’s agent with 
the Prince, to his august father, charged witli the iiif).st .nihinissive apology, 
and referring to the Mir’s own observation in leslitiioiiy of his sense of 
duty and allegiance. He then set toward-s Allahabad, and nicanwhilc an 
ImptmzX Jarman was i.ssued, investing him with the governincnt of Bengal 
and Orissa, and directing him to despatch his nnieer.s to lake possession of 
those two provinces. Riija Man Singh was, at the same time, ordered to 
transfer the provincc.s, and to return to Court.' 

De.spite this, however, Sallin again lapsed into his rebellious ways, 
This occasioned the summoning of Abu-’l I'a/1 fioni the .south, and his 
shameful assassination by the agent of the intractable Prince. Details 
thereof have already been given. This tragedy was eimctcd in August, 1602, 

Though SalTm deserved condign punishment, “the father and slates- 
_ „ . man in Akbar overcame the iudge.”“ Danlyfil was 

KeconcuiAtion 

fast sinking into the grave on accoiinl of his cnvit 
vices. Salim’s children were too young to supersede him. Besides, 
Salim was still the favourite of the harem. So, as Inayalu-lla has recorded, 
‘The Sultana Salima Begum, having interceded helween His Majesty and 
the young Prince SalTm, reconciled the monarch to the wonted exercise of 
paternal affection, while at the same time she also procured for Salim 
the pardon of Akbar’s august mother. Wlicn the Prince approached the 
capita], that venerable matron proceeded .some days’Journey to meet him, 
and brought him to her own private abode. liven His Majesty, to conci¬ 
liate his illustrious son, advanced several steps to receive him. . . .After a 
short interval. His Majesty conferred on him the royal diadem, which is 
the main source of ornament to the Court and sovereignty, and the chief 
light of the pomp of royalty.’^ 

In 1603, when he was asked for a second time to march on Mewar, 
„ Salim again prevaricated and temporised. Finally, 

B. Plots to supersede , .ait.,, i r ..r 

Salim i'''' made towards Allaliabad under the pretext of 

collecting forces ; and soon reverted to his incorri¬ 
gible ways. There was evidently no end to Akbar's sorrows in his fast 
declining age. His great courtiers and friends had died one after another: 
BTrbal in 1586, followed closely by Todar Mai and Hhagwaii Das : Sheikh 
Mubarak (father of Abu-1 Fazl and Faizi) in 1593 ; Fai/.I in 1595, Abu-1 
Fazl In 1602. In this forlorn state, Akbar’s mind was tortured by dis¬ 
appointment at the ungrateful and treasonable conduct of his heir-apparent. 
Naturally, the thoughts of the ambitions, under these circumstances, turned 

1 Takinila-i-Akbar-Namd, E. & D., VI P 105 

2 Beni Prasad, op. cil,, p. 55. 

5 E. & p., op. cil., Vr, pp, 108-09 
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to Piiiice Khusiu (Salim, s eldest son). He was the nephew of Raja Man 
Singh, and son-in-law of Mirza Aziz Koka—two of the most powerftil 
grandees of the Empire. Khiisru was seventeen years of age, hand¬ 
some in appearance, agreeable in nianners, and possessed an irreproach¬ 
able charactci. He wa.s only too glad to find such eminent champions, 
But it is impos.sible to say how far Akbar countenanced this plot to 
supersede his favourite son. 

He made one last attempt (in Aug., 1604) to overawe him into 
submission, or compel him into final surrender. But the gods intervened. 
Inclement Nature impeded the progress of his arms, the imminent death of 
his aged mothet, Mai yam Makiiiil necessitated his sudden retreat to Agra. 

Prince Salim was quick to apprehend the danger he was in. Pie found 
it expedient to lollow liis father to the capilal, to shave in the family bere¬ 
avement. Aftei the interchange of ceremonial graces, Akbar reprimanded 
him severely and placed him in confinement under the care of physicians. 
Wine and evil company had deranged his mind, and hence he was 
deprived of both for a while. Salim passed ten long days in humiliation 
and repentance. Close on the heels of these events came Akbar’s last 
illness, and finally death on October 17, 1605. 

Of the conspiracy that surrounded Akbar’s death-bed we have 
_ already spoken. Only the main circumstances may 

be here recounted. In the end the plot to supers-ede 
Salim was frustrated in the following manner, as described by Azad Beg : 

‘During the Emperor’s illness the weight of affairs fell upon the 
Khan-i-Azam (Mirza Aziz Koka), and when it became evident that the 
life of that illustrious sovereign was drawing to a close, he consulted 
with Raja Man Singh, one of the principal nobles, and they agreed to 
make Sultan Khusrti Emperor. They were both versed in business and 
possessed of great power, and determined to seize the Prince (Salim), 
when he came, according to his daily custom, to pay his respects to 
Court. This conspiracy was revealed to Salim by Mir Zaiau-l-Mulk 
Kazwinl. So that, through the endeavours of that faithful friend and 
sincere well-wisher, the arrow of those perfidious enemies missed its 
mark. 

‘When the raw attempt of those wretches had thus been brought to 
light...they were obliged to throw off all dissimulation...The Khan-i- 
Azam and Raja MSn Singh sat down, and calling all the nobles began to 
consult with them, and went so far as to say, “The character of the high 
and mighty Prince SultSn Salim is well-known, and the Emperor’s 
feelings towards him are notorious ; for he by no means wishes him to 
be his successor. We must all agree to place Sultan Khusru upon the 
throne,” 

‘When this was said, Saiyid Khan, who was one of the great nobles, 
and connected with the royal house, and descended from an ancient and 
illustrious Mughal family, cried out, “Of what do you speak, that in 
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the existence of a Prince like Salim Shah, we should place his son upon 
the throne. This is contrary . to laws and customs of the Chaghatai Tartars, 
and shall never be."...The assembly broke up, and each went his own way. 

‘Raja Ram Das KachhwSha, with all his followers, immediately went 
to guard the treasury, and Murtaza Khrin left the fort, and retiring to his 
own residence, took steps to assemble the Saiyids of Barah and his own 

followers.People began to flock in, each striving to be the first to 

arrive (where Prince Salim was), till at last, in the evening, the Khari-I- 
Azam came in great shame and paid his respects. The Prince took not 
the least notice of his ill-conduct, and bestowed all royal kindness upon 
him. 

‘When Man Singh saw the change in the aspect of affairs, he took 
Sultan Khusru with him to his own place, and prepared boats, Intending 

to escape the next day to Bengal.Although the royal heart (of Salim) 

was vexed at hearing this, yet he sent Miidhav Singh (Man Singh’s 
brother) to reassure and bring him back...His Majesty (Jahangir) gave 
his promise, with the utmost grace and kindness, that no harm should 
happen to him from any one...The next day Rajn Man Singh came to 
Court, and brought Sultan Khusru to the feet of his royal father. Plis 
Majesty treated him with the greatest kindness, and clasping him to his 
bosom, kissed his face. When His Majesty had concluded that business, 
he passed some days in mourning and distributing alms, till at last the 
day arrived for him to ascend the throne.” 

II. ACCESSION AND OUTLOOK 

According to Dr. Beni Prasad, Sulim motinled his rathcr’.s throne 

X Accession Tuesday, Oct. 24, 1605, when 

he had completed thirty-six years of his age.® The 
Waqidt-i-Jalumglrl, however, says : ‘On Thursday, the 8th Jumada-s Sani, 
1014 Hijra (12th October, 1605), I ascended the throne at Agra, in the 
thirty-eighth year of my age.’® 

He assumed the name and title of Nuru-d-din Muhammad Jahangir 
Padshah GhazI, and in the words of Asad Beg, began to win the hearts 
of all the people and to rearrange the withered world. He honoured many 
of the greatest nobles and powerful ministers and brave youths with 
honourable titles and acceptable dignities; for the consolation of the 
hearts of his people he suspended the Chain of Justice with golden bells, 
and removed the rust of oppression from the hearts of his people. . .In 
the first few days he repealed and gave up all transit duties and fees, the 
poll-tax on Hindus and tax on orphans’ property, and remitted them 
throughout the whole of the hereditary dominions. He also remitted 
and removed, root and branch, the whole of the duties and imposts levied 

1 Wikaya, E. & D., op. cit., VI, pp. 163-74. 

- Bern Hasad, op. cii., pp, ]29, 131, 132 n. 6. 

® E, & D., op. cit., p. 284, 
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1. Prohibition of cesses (zakat) : I forbade the levy of duties under 

the names of tamglia and mh -bahri, together with the taxes of all descrip¬ 
tions which the jaghifarr of every and ^ar/car had been in the habit 

of exacting for their own benefit. 

2. Regulation about highway robbery and theft. In those roads which 
were the scenes of robbery and theft, and in those portions of roads which 
were far from habitations, the jagirdars of the neighbourhood were to 
build a Sarai or a mosque, and they were to sink a well, to be the means 
of promoting cultivation, and to induce people to settle there, If these 
places were near to khalsa lands the Government officials were to carry 
out these provisions. 

3. Free inheritance of properly of deceased persons : Firstly —No one 
was to open the packages of merchants on the roads without their 
consent. Secondly —When any infidel or Musalman died in any part of 
my dominions, his property and effects were to be allowed to descend by 
inheritance, without interference from any one. When there was no heir, 
then officers were to be appointed to take charge of the property and to 
expend it, according to the law of Islam, in building mosques and sarais, 
in repairing broken bridges and in digging tanks and wells. 

4. Of wine and all kinds of intoxicating liquors ; Wine and every' sort 
of intoxicating liquor is forbidden, and must neither be made nor sold, 
although, I myself have been accustomed to take wine, and from my eigh¬ 
teenth year to the present, which is the 38th year of my age, have 
regularly partaken ofit... 

5. Prohibition of the taking possession of houses^ and of culling of Ike 
noses and ears of criminals : No one was to take up his abode in the dwelling 
of another. I made an order prohibiting every one from cutting off the 
noses or ears of criminals for any offence, and I made a vow to heaven 
that I would never inflict this punishment on any one. 

6 . Prohibition of gliasbi : Tlie officers of the khalsa lands and the 
jagirdars are not to take the lands of the raiyats by force, and cultivate 
them_on their own account. The collectors of the khalsa lands and the 
jagirdars are not without permission to form connexions with the people 
in their districts. 

7. Building of hospitals and appointment of physician to attend the sick ; 
Hospitals were to be built in large cities, and doctors were to be appointed 
to attend the sick. The expenses were to be paid from the royal 
treasury. 

8 . Prohibition of slaughter of animals on certain days ; In imitation 
of my honourable father, I directed that every year from the 18lh Rabi’-ul 
■awal, my birthday, no animals should be slaughtered for a number of 
days corresponding to the years of ray age. In every week, also, the days 
were to be exempted from slaughter : Thursday, the day of my accession, 
and Sunday, the birthday of my father, 

9. Respect paid to Sunday : He (my father) used to hold Sunday 
blessed and to pay it great respect, because it is dedicated to the great 
Luminary, and because it is the day on which the creation was begun. 
Throughout my dominions this was to be one of the days in which killing 
animals is interdicted. 

10. General confirmation of niansabs and jagirs i I issued a general 
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order that the and of my father’s servants should be con¬ 

firmed, and afterwards I increased the old tnansabs according to the merit 
of each individual. 

11 . Confirmation of aima lands'. The aima and madad-ma’ash lands 
throughout my dominions, which are devoted to the .purposes of prayer 
and praise, I confirmed according to the terms of the grant in the hands 
of each grantee. Mirim Sadr-i-jalidn, who is of the purest race of Saiyids in 
Hindustan, and held the oflicc of Sadr in the days of my father, was 
directed to look after the poor every day. 

12. Amnesty for all prisoners in forts and in prisons of every kind'. All 
prisoners who had been long confined in forts or shut up in prisons, I 
ordered to be set free.’^ 

Sir Henry Elliots’s comments® on those ordinances give a wholly 
distorted picture of Jahangir and the Mughals. The prospects of a reign, 
so well begun were marred by the rebellion of the_Emperor’s eldest son, 
Prince Khus ru. 

khusru was a very popular figure. Terry describes him as ‘a gentle¬ 
man of a very lovely presence and a fine carriage, so 
4 . Khusru s Revolt exceedingly beloved of the common people, that as 

Scutonious writes of Titus, he was amor et deliciae, &c., the very love and 
delight of them. ... He was a man who contented himself with one wife, 
which with all love and care accompanied him in all his straits, and there¬ 
fore, he would never lake any wife but herself, though the liberty of his 
religion did admit of plurality“With all his personal charm, natural 
talents, fine education and blameless life,” Beni Prasad writes, “he was 
an immature youth of fiery temper and weak judgment—just the type of 
mind, which, joined with the advantages of high station and popularity, 
forms the most convenient point for intrigue and conspiracy. 

On April 6 , 1606, evening, he escaped from semi-confinement, under 
the pretext of visiting his grandfelher Akbar’s tomb ; really he made his 
way to the Punjab gathering troops with the help of Mirza Hasan (son of 

the powerful noble Mirzii Shah Rukh). 

Although the rebellious prince was only following in the footsteps 
of his father, the relleelions of Jahangir on his recalcitrance are worthy of 
notice, if only as a sample of the chdnge that authority brings over the 
character and outlook of persons. Tn the first year after my accession,’ 

he writes, ‘Khusru, infiucnced by the petulance and pride which accom¬ 
pany youth, by his want of experience and prudence, and by the encourage¬ 
ment of evil companions, got some absurd notions into his head. 


They 


1 Ibid., pp. 284-87. 

K 76/V/., pp. 493-516. 

3 Cited by Smith, op. ctt., p. 376. 

4 Beni Prasad, op. cit., pp. 139-40. 
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never reflected thtit sovereignty and government cannot be managed and 
regulated by men of limited intelligence. The Supreme Dispenser of 
Justice gives this high mission to those whom He chooses, and it is not 
everyone that can becomingly wear the robes of royalty. The vain dreams 
of Khusru and his foolish companions could end in nothing but trouble 
and disgrace.”^ 

An alarm was raised, and the pursuit began. ‘1 despatched Sheikh 
Farid Bokhari on the service, directing him to take all the numsahddrs and 
n/wr/w he could collect. I determined that I myself would start as soon 
as it was day. . . .The news came in that Khusru was pressing lorward to 
the Punjab, but the thought came to my mind that he might perhaps be 
doing this as a blind, his real intention being to go elsewhere. Raja Man 
Singh, who was in Bengal, was Khusru’s maternal uncle, and many thought 
that Khusru would proceed thither. But the men who had been sent out 
in all directions confirmed the report of his going Loward.s the Punjab. 
Next morning I arose, and placing my reliance on God, 1 mounted and 
set off, not allowing myself to be detained by any person or anything. . . . 

‘My distress arose from the thought that my son, without any cause 
or reason, had become my enemy, and that if I did not exert myself to 
capture him, dissatisfied and turbulent men would support him, or he would 
of his own accord go off to the Uzbegs or Kazilbushcs, and thus dishonour 
would fall upon my throne.’^ 

There is little interest in the details of the struggle, It terminated 
within three weeks (April 6-27, 1606). The governor of Lahore refused to 
open the gates for the rebel Prince, who was captured wliilc trying to cross 
the Chenab. 

‘Before the defeat of Khusru, an order had been issued to all the 
jaglrdars, road-keepers, and the ferrymen in the Punjab, informing them 
of what had happened, and warning them to be careful. 

‘On the 3rd of Mw/jarram 1015 a.h., Khusru was brought into my 
presence in the garden of Muza Kamran, with his hands bound and a 
chain on his leg, and he was led up from the left side, according to the 
rule of Cliengiz Khan .... I attributed my success gained in this expedition 
to Sheikh Farid, and I dignified him with the title of Miiylaza Khan. To 
strengthen and confirm my rule, I directed that a double row of stakes 
should be set up frgm the garden to the city, and that the rebels should 
be impaled thereon, and thus receive their deserts in this most excruciating 
punishment. The landholders between the Chenab and Behat who had 

1 Waqint-i-Jahang1ri, E. & D., op. cit., p, 291. 

2 76W., pp, 292-98. 

2 Ibid., p, 299. 
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p„,cd iWt lo,.Uy, I r=w»rd=d by giving to each one ot them tome lands 

Khusi'u, wlucli ilie Guiu j * a vu„r ‘.,,dd not because he was m 

for past kindness recewed rom ^ Pned him two 

opposition to thee.’Jahangh, in ^ exuunae from the Gmntli Sahib 

lakhs of the Musalmans. But to this Guru 

passages opposed to the Hm ^ friendless and 

Arjun replied : ‘Whatever morr y niayest take what I have ; 

J tttnnger. If.!»« ^ “’Luot give thee eve. . 

but if thou asketh for it by way o ’ , persons, airdnot on priests 

(,lrein, for a fine is imposed on wicke^ f p, erasure of 

and anchorites. And as to what thou ^ _^L,e hymns 

hymns in the Granth Sclhib, I cannot incarnation or 

which find a place in ^ stated that prophets, priests, and 

Muhammadan prophet. It IS cciu«y whose limit none 

incarnations are the ^ pJ truth and destruction of false- 

can find. My main object ^ body must depart, 

hood, and if. in pursuance of tin object, P 

I shall account it great observes : “The melancholy 

Commenting on this Dt. Bei the first of the long 

transaction has been represented by ^be Mughal 

scries of religious persecutions whicl minimising the 

Emperors. I-"'^nl^fah to recognize that the whole 
gravity of Jahangir’s mistake, it is y bnarily to political reasons, 
affair amounts to a single execution, d p fpith. 

No other Sikhs were molested. Jteidict^^^ 

Guru Arjun himself would aye v‘‘I%mith aTo mitM. “Tt'P”™!™ 
espesed the e..se »f » ^ to, high trea». and con- 

it will be observed, wa ort of relieious persecution. 

tumacy, and was not priman imprisoned ; subsequently he partially 

^^xiihimselfwasblindedan was destined to be a pawn 

recovered his sight, but not ins liberty. 

•i Bini’Ptasacl, o;>^ ®376'’\teo'^e “Jahangir’s Belad^n^with the Sikhs^ 

3 Smith. . and A. C. Baner]ee,/.H.y-" ’ attempted in 

^‘‘'''’^i^TO;Sding^orKhuyi^wasUi^^^^^^ ^S'were! 
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in Ihe political Bam, ultimtel, to be disposed of tnidor very tragic and 
suspicious circumstances. 

III. WARS OF CONQUEST 

The principal wars under Jahangir were those leading to the final 
subjugation of Mewar in 16M, the conquest of Ahinadiuigar in 1616 the 
capture of Kangra in 1620, and the loss of Kandahar in 1622. There 
were also a few others relating to minor conquests and insurrections which 
will be related in due course. 

“No community that ever existed can boast of a more romantic 
history, of more heroic exploits, of a prouder sense of 
I. Mewar scIf-respect than the Rajputs of medieval 

India As one glides through the Rajput tradition, the mind staggers 
at the heights of valour, devotion, and altruism to which humanity can 
soar The Rajput spirit appears in its very quintessence in the chcqueied 
annals of Mewair. .. .Their (Shisodia’s) intimate knowledge of the crags 
and defiles, narrow, obscure passes and hidden, mysterious pathways, was 
of the highest value to the Rajputs in their days of adversity. But lor 
them, the history of Mewar might have run a different course. 

“Through Mewar, or close to her boundary, passed the highways of 
commerce between the fertile Gangetic plains and the emporiums of trade 
on the Western coast. So long as Mewar was independent, the merchants 
of the Delhi Empire could not expect on these highways adequate security 
of person and property or freedom from vexatious tolls. That was one 
reason why Mughal Emperors could never reconcile themselves to the idea 
of an independent Mewar. There was, of course, the imperialistic motive 
which prompted the extinction of the last relics of Rajput independence, 
but in fairness to the Mughals it is necessary to emphasize the economic 
cause which has generally been overlooked by historians.”^ 


leaders were caught and executed. The Prince was riu ther victimised as a result of the 
excessive solicitude of his well-wishers. The Intikbab-i-Iahmigir-Sluilii gives the follow- 

insficcouiit of thsblinding *— . ,, 

‘His Majesty ordered Prince KhusrCi to be deprived of his sight. When the wire 
was put in his eyes, such pain was inflicted on him that it is beyond all expression. 
The Prince, after being deprived of sight, was brought to Agra ; and the paternal ovo 

again revived. The most experienced physicians were ordered to take nicasiires to hca 
the eyes of the Prince, that they might become as sound its they were belorc. One ot 
the physicians of Persia, Hakim Sadra by name, undertook to cure the Prince within six 
months. By his skill, the Prince recovered his original power of vision in one ol his 
eyes, but the other remained a little defective in that respect, and also became sma let 
than its natural size. After the lapse of the assigned time, the Prince was presented to 
His Majesty, who showed the physician great favour, and honoured him with the title 
of Masihu-z Zamcm.' —E. &. D., op. cii., pp. 448-49. 

Beni Prasad observes, “After weighing all available evidence, my conclusion is 
that the version of the Intikhab-i-Jaliiingin comes nearer the truth than any other, The 
author writes with inside knowledge.”—H/J/ory of JabCmgir, pp. 165-66 and n. 

1 /iW., pp, 218-19. 
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Wc have already traced the history of the Rajputs under Akbar. It 
will not, however, be out of place here to recall to mind Col. Tod’s oft- 
quoted eulogiitm ; 

“Had Mewar possessed her Thucydides or her Xenophon, neither 
the wars of the Peloponnesus nor ‘the Retreat of the Ten Thousand,’ 
would have yielded more diversified incidents for the Historic Muse, than 
the deeds of this brilliant reign (of Pratfip) amid the many vicissitudes of 
Mewar. Undaunted heroism, inflexible fortitude, that which keep.s honour 
bright, perseverance with fidelity such as no nation can boast, were opposed 
to a soaring ambition, commanding talents, unlimited means, and the 
fervour of religious zeal ; all, however, insufficient to contend with one 
unconquerable mind. There is not a pass in the alpine Aravalli that is. 
not sanctified by some deed of Pratiip—some brilliant victory and oftener 
some glorious defeat. Haldighat is the Thermopylae of Mewar ; the field 
of Dewirher Marathon.” 


But all this was to sufifer eclipse in the present reign. On the banks 
of the Peshola, the dying Pratap, like Hemilcar to Hannibal, had sworn 
his son and nobles ‘by the throne of Bfippa Rriwal’ to eternal enmity with 
the Mughals. Amar Singh, however, though undoubtedly great in many 
ways, was obliged to bow his proud head before Khurram. 

On his accession, Jahilnglr, as if to make amends for his own derelic- 


First Expedition 


tion in his father’s regime, immediately despatched 
an army of 20,000 horses against Mewar, under the 


command of Prince Parviz and Asaf Khan (Jaffar Beg)—not to be con¬ 


founded with the more famous brother of Nur Jahan. The armies 


encountered each other at Dewir; the engagement is one of the disputed 
battles in history. Both sides claimed the victory.* But, whatever be the 
truth, on account of the situation created by Khusru’s rebellion, Parviz 
and his forces were recalled to the capital : ‘all was stopped by the unhappy 
outbreak of Khiisru,’ write.s Jahangir. ‘J was obliged to pursue him to 
the Punjab, and the capital and interior of the country were denuded of 
troops. I was obliged to write to Parviz, directing him to return to protect 
Agra and the neighbourhood, and to remain there ; so the campaign 
against the Raiia was suspended.’® 

The second expedition was sent two years later (1608) under the 


Second Expedition 


promising command of Mahabat Khan. The entire 
force consisted this time of 12,000 horses, 500 


tehadis, 2,000 musketeers, 60 elephants, 80 pieces of small artillery mounted 


1 Ibid., p. 227. 

2 E. & D., op. cit., p, 336. 
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on camels and elephants. Twenty lakhs of rupees were allotted for 
expenses. Yet, while the Miighals won sporadic victories, they failed to 
make effective headway in the enemy’s country. 

The next year (1609) Mahabat Khan was replaced by Abdullah 
Khiin in command. The latter is described as ‘a valorous soldier, a rash 
commander, and a cruel and ruthless sort of man.’ From Kumbhalmir 
(25°9' N. and 70°35' E., 40 miles North of Udaipur city ; 3,568 ft. above 
sea-level), the rock-fortress built by Rana Kumbha (1443-58), he made 
such a dash upon Amar Singh, that the latter came near to losing his life. 
The war went on with varying fortunes on either side, until the recall of 
Abdullah Khan to the South on account of the exigencies of the Deccan 
campaign (to be noticed presently). 

After a short experiment with Raja Basu, the command finally 
(1613) came to Khan-i-Azam Aziz Koka (Khusru’s father-in-law)—‘one of 
the hypocrites and old wolves of this State’ (as Jahangir called him)—and 
Prince Khurram, The two inevitably quarrelled, and the former was 
recalled and placed in confinement in the fort of Gwalior (April 1614). 
Khurram’s charge against him was that he was ‘spoiling matters simply on 
account of the connexion he had with IChiisru’ and that his presence was 
‘in no way fitting’. However, he was soon set free. 

Khurram, now left in absolute command, conducted the campaign 
„ . with consummate ability. He reduced the Rana to 

The Last Campaign . , ' 

great straits by devastating his country and cutting 
off his supplies. In fact, Amar Singh found himself in the same plight as 
his father in 1579-80, In the words of Jahangir, ‘Being helpless, he resolved 
to succumb, and to do homage. He sent his maternal uncle Subh Karan, 
and Hardas Jhala, one of his most trusty and intelligent servants, praying 
my son to overlook his offences, and to give him an assurance of safety 
under the princely seal ; he would then wait upon him in prison to pay 
homage, and would send his son and heir-apparent to the Imperial Court, 
so that he might be classed among the adherents of the throne like all other 
rdjcis, He also begged that on account of old age he might be excused from 
proceeding to Court .... My son wrote me the particulars in a despatch, 
‘Rana Amar Singh, and his ancestors, relying upon the security of 
his mountains and his home, had never seen one of Kings of Hindustan, 
and had never shown obedience : but now in my fortunate reign he had 
been compelled to make his submission.’^ Jahangir graciously accepted 
the submission and even restored Chitor to the Ranas, but with the express 
condition that it should neither be fortified afresh, nor even repaired. 

1 Ibid., p, 339. 
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In iitlei- humiliation Rana Amar Singh, some time after, abdicated 
in favour of his eldest son Karan Singh ; the Rana ever after remained 
loyal to the Mughals until the blind fanaticism of Anrangzeb again drove 
Rana Raj Singh into open rebellion. Meanwhile, Karan Singh was placed 
‘in the right hand of the circle in the darbar and presented with a superb 
dress of honour and a jewelled sword. In March, 1615, at the next 
Nauroz celebrations, he received the rank of 5,000 zat and sawar ; and 
what is more, two life-size equestrian statues of Amar Singh and Karan 
were made, in appreciation of their valour, and set in the palace garden 
within view of jharokim (window) at Agra.^ When Karan left for his 
home, he received by way of a farewell gift a horse, a special elephant, a 
dress of honour, a string of pearls of the value of Rs. 50,000 and a jewelled 
dagger worth Rs. 2,000. Jahangir calculated that ‘from the time of his 
waiting on me till he obtained leave, what he had, in the shape of cash, 
jewellery, etc., was of the value of Rs, 2,00,000 with 110 horses, five 
elephants,'in addition to what my son Khurram bestowed on him at 
various times.’** But what of the loss of dignity and freedom ? The proud 


Rfma could never be compensated. 

It will be remembered that Akbar had hastily concluded his Deccan , 
campaign with the siege of Asirgarh (1601), on 
Ahmadnagar rebellion in the north. Since 

then, Malik Ambar, an able Abyssinian in the service of Ahmadnagar, had 
done much to consolidate the position of Nizam Shahi in the south. He 
had both military and administrative talent, and had remodelled le 
revenue system of his state on the principles of Raja Todar Mai. He was 
a master of the military tactics of the Marathas, and took the fullert 
advantage of the political situation as well as of the peculiar strategic 
resources of his own country and men. He now set himself the task o 


recovering the dominion lost to the Mughals. 

Burhiinpur was the Mughal head-quarters in the south. There the 
puppet, Prince Parviz held his petty court; or, as Sir Thomas Roe puts it, 
‘the prince hath the name and state, but the Khan (Khanan) governs alh 
From 1608-15 the inane campaign dragged on, noble succeeding noble as 
commander ; but all equally futile. The war was cariled on on two fronts . 
(1) against the enemy, and (2) within the Mughal camp ise ■, 
mutrfal recrimination among the nobles!) Frmn I/^^IO the Khan- 
Khanan was in command : from 1610-12 Khan Jahan Lodi with_the assis¬ 
tance of Khan Zaman, Man Singh and Abdullah Khan .(of ewar ame . 


1 Beni Prasad, op. cit., 246 n. 60, 

2 Ibid., pp, 245-46 n. 59, 
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At the end of this period the Khan-Khfinan was again appointed to the 
southern command. This time he retrieved his position, mainly on 
account of disunity in the enemy's camp. He was continued till 1616, 
when Prince Khiirram, ambitious to win fresh laurel,s, took his place. 

Towards the close of October, 1616, Khurram’.s camp equipage 
started from Ajmer for the Deccan. Next month the Prince was lionoured 
with the title of Shah or King “which no Timurid prince had everreccived,”^ 
and loaded with presents he set out on his grand campaign. In Roe’s 
estimate one of the swords he received was valued at Rs. 1,00,000, 
and another dagger was worth Rs. 40,000. Jahangir also prepared to’ 
move south, on Tuesday, Nov. 10, 1616. The whole pageant of bis march 
has been well described by Sir Thomas Roe and Terry, his chaplain, who 
were eye-witnesses. The former says, ‘the vale showed like a beautiful 
city,’ and ruefully adds, ‘I was unfitted with carriage and ashamed of my 
provision ; but five years allowance would not have furnished me with one 
indifferent suit, sortable to others... .So 1 returned to my poor house,’ The 
latter writes of the camp royal ‘which indeed is very glorious, as all must 
confess, who have seen the infinite number of tents, or pavilions there 
pitched together, which in a plain make a show equal to a most spacious 
and glorious city. These tents, I say, when they are all together, cover 
such a quantity of ground, that, I believe it is five English miles at the 
least, from one side of them to the other, very beautiful to behold from 
some hill, where they may be all seen at once.’^ 

The Imperial camp reached Mandfi (lat. 22° 20' N., long. 75° 28' E., 
1,944 ft. above sea-level) after four months, on March 6, 1617,^ where a splen¬ 
did abode bad been prepared for the reception at a cost of Rs, 3,00,000. 

Prince Khurram, who marched in advance, was j oined by Karan 
Singh (of Mewar) with 1,500 Rajput horses. They reached Burhanpur on 
March 6, 1617.^ But in spite of the pompous equipage, or because of it, 
the Mughals won their objective without striking a blow. Peace was res- ^ 
tored on the restoration of the Balaghat territory, recently seized by Malik 
Ambar, the delivery of the keys of Alimadnagar and other strongholds, and 
the payment of tribute by the Deccan chiefs. 

Shah Khurram returned to the Imperial camp at Mandii on Octo¬ 
ber 12, 1617, with treasures and ‘offerings such as had never come in any 
reign or time.’ “Altogether his presents were estimated at Rs. 2,260,000.”'* 
‘After he had performed the dues of salutation and kissing the ground,’ 

^ Ibid., p. 267. 

2 See ibid., pp. 267-72. 

^ This obviou.s conflict in dates needs to be resolved. 

^ For details see ibid., p. 281. 
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writes Jahangir, ‘I called him up into the jharokha, and with exceeding 
kindness and delight rose from niy place and held him in the embrace of 
affection. In proportion as he strove to be humble and polite, I increased 
my favours and kindness to him and made him sit near me.’ He was 
besides, promoted to the unprecedented rank of 30,000 zat and sawar, and 
honoured with the title of Shan Jahan or King of the World. 

The Khan Khanan, Abdur Rahim Khan (son of Bairam Khan) was 
appointed Governor ofBerar, Khandesh and Ahmadnagar, and his eldest 
son, Shah Nawaz Khan was put in charge of 10,000 horses in the newly 
ceded territory. Altogether 30,000 cavalry and 7,000 musketeers were left 
in the Deccan under reliable officers, and due provision was made for both 
the defence and administration of these provinces. 

But this was only a truce and no permanent pacification of the 
Deccan. So long as the astute and intrepid Malik Ambar was alive, there 
could be no lasting peace. No sooner than the Imperial arms were even 
partially withdrawn, or the political situation become favourable, he 
reasserted his strength. By 1620 he practically won back all that he had 
lost by the previous treaty. This necessitated sending Shah Jahan once 
more against him, Similar results followed (1621). ‘After much entreaty 
on the part of the rebel,’ writes Jahangir, ‘it was settled that besides the 
territory which was formerly held by the Imperial officers, a space of 
fourteen kos beyond should be relinquished and a sum of 50 lakhs of rupees 
should be sent to the Imperial treasury.’^ 

Still later, in 1623, both Bijapur and Ahmadnagar sought Imperial 
aid, each against the other. Mahabat Khan preferred the former, which 
inevitably entailed hostility with the latter. Finally, Malik Ambar died 
in 1626, and the Deccan problem remained as unsolved as ever. The 
impression Malik Ambar had made, even on his enemies, is indicated by 
the following appreciation of him by Miitamad Khan, the Mughal courtier- 
chronicler :— 

‘Intelligence now arrived of the death of Ambar the Abyssinian, in 
the 80th year of his age, on 31st Urdibihist. This Ambar was a slave, but 
an able man. In warfare, in command, in sound judgment, and in adminis¬ 
tration, he had no rival or equal. He well understood the predatory 
(kazzaki) warfare, which in the language of the Dakhni is called bargi-giri. 
He kept down the turbulent spirits of that country, and maintained his exalt¬ 
ed position to the end of his life, and closed his career in honour. History 
records no other instance of an Abyssinian slave arriving at such eminence.^ 

1 Waqwl-i-JahCmgJri, E, & D., op. cit., VI, p. 380. 

2 Ibid., pp. 428-29. 
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Tliis a beautiful and well-forlifiecl region in norlb-eastern Punjab, 
impregnable on account of its geograpliical con- 
3 . Kangra (Lat. 3r20' and 32^58' ; long. 75”39' 

and 78°35'). The Shash Fat-i Kangra thus refcns to the fort and its 
history : 

‘The fort of Kangra is very lofty, and stands on a high hill. Its 
buildings are very beautiful. It is so old that no one can tell at what 
period it was built. This fort is very strong J in so much that no king was 
ever’ able to take it ; and it is unanimously declared by all persons 
acquainted with the history of the ancient Rajas, that from the beginning 
up to this time, it has always remained in the possession of one and the 
same family. The fact is also confirmed by the histories of the Muham¬ 
madan kings who have reigned in this country. From A.H. 720, or the 
commencement of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din’s power, to the year 963, when 
the Emperor Akbar became master of the wliole country of Flindustan, 
the fort has been besieged no less than 52 times by the most powerful 
kings and rulers, hut no one has been able to take it. Firoz, who was 
one of the greatest Kings of Delhi, once laid siege to this fort, but it 
baffled all his efforts ; for at last he was contented with having an inter¬ 
view with the Raja, and was obliged to return unsuccessful. In the reign 
of the Emperor Akbar, one of his greatest nobles, Hasan Kuli KhSn 
Turkoman, entitled Khan-Jahiin, Governor of the province of Bengal, 
attacked this fort, at the head of a numerous army, after he was appointed 
to the government of the Punjab ; but notwithstanding a long siege, he 

also failed in taking it.It was destined to fall into the hands of the 

mighty army of the Emperor Jahangir, under the influence of whose 
prosperous star all difficulties were overcome, and all obstacles removed.’^ 

The task was accomplished by Raja' Bikramjit acting under the 
command of Shah Khurram. ‘He took possession of all the treasures 
which had been amassed by the Rajas of that place from ancient times. 
From these riches he distributed rewards to the nobles and officers of the 
army, and what remained, after all the expenses, he sent to the Ernperor, 
with a report on the victory which was thus achieved. His Majesty, on 
receiving the information of this conquest, offered thanks to the great 
Creator of the Universe, and distributed a large sum in alms among the 
poor and the needy. 

‘On Monday, 5lliMi/Aar/v/n, (he joyful intelligence of the conquest 
of the fort of Kangra arrived. .. .When this humble individiiar, writes 
Jahangir, ‘ascended the throne, the capture of this fort was the first of fril 
his designs. He sent Murtaza Khan, Governor of the Punjab, against it 
with a large force, but Murtaza died before its reduction was accomplished. 
Chaupar Mai, son of Raja Basu, was afterwards sent against it ; but that 
traitor rebelled, his army was broken up, and the fall of the fortress was 

1 Idl'd, p, 526. For details of the conquest, which are very interesting, see ibid ., 

pp. 51B-26. b , 

2 Ibid., pp. 525-26. 
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deferred. Not long after, the traitor was made prisoner, and was executed 
and went to hell, as has been recorded in the proper place. Prince 
Khiirram was afterwards sent against it with a strong force, and many 
nobles were directed to support him. In the month of Shawwal, 1029 H., 
his forces invested the place, the trenches were portioned out, and the 
ingress of provisions was completely stopped. In time the fortress was in 
difficulty, no corn or food remained in the place, but for four months 
longer the men lived upon dry fodder, and similar things which they boiled 
and ate ; but when death stared them in the face, and no hope of deliver¬ 
ance remained, the place was surrendered on Monday, Muharram 1, 1031, 
(November 16, 1620), 

‘The extreme heat of Agra was uncongenial to my constitution,. . . . 
and as I had a great desire for the air of Kangra. . . .1 went to pay a visit 
to the fortress. . . .After passing over about half a kos (from Bahlum) we 
mounted to the fort, and then by the grace of God prayers were said, the 
khiitba was read, a cow was killed, and other things were done, such as 
had never been done before from the foundation of the fort to the present 
time. All this was done in my presence, and I bowed myself in thanks 
to the Almighty for this great conquest which no previous monarch had 
been able to accomplish. I ordered a large mosque to be built in the 
fortress.’^ 

Kandahar, on account of its situation and importance, both com- 

„ , , mercial and military, was a constant source of 

4 , Kandahar 

friction between the Mnghals and the Persians. It 
had been conquered, as we have seen, by Babur in 1522, and kept by his 
sons, HumayCm and Kamran. It slipped away in 1558, but was re¬ 
acquired by Akbar in 1594. The revolt of Kliiirsu, at the commencement 
of the present reign, gave the Persians an opportunity, and Shah Abbas 
(1587-1629) instigated the chiefs of Khorasan and others to attack 
Kandahar. But the Mughal commander of the fort, Shah Beg Khan, 
proved more than a match for the Persians. Besides, reinforcements 
from India soon arrived (1607), to the utter discomfiture of the enemy. 

Foiled in this indirect attempt, Shah Abbas feigned indignation at 
the mischievous activities of his subjects, declared the attack was unautho¬ 
rised, professed sincere friendship towards Jahangir, and hoped that the 
unfortunate occurrence would leave no unpleasantness behind. Jahangir 
naively accepted these diplomatic protestations of his astute neighbour, 
went to Kabul, directed a futile campaign against the predatory tribes 
of Bangash, ordered repair of the roads from Kandahar to Gazni, and 

J Ibid., pp. 374-75 ; 381-83. 
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engaged himself in some beneficent activities, abolished certain customs 
duties at Kabul, planted trees and improved gardens, and set out for 
Lahore in August, 1607, after a sojourn of eleven weeks. These events 
occurred between the rebellion of Khusru and the plot, to assassinate 
Jahangir that we have already mentioned. 

In the meanwhile, Shah Abbas, who never gave up his designs upon 
Kandahar, tried to cover up his sinister intentions by the exchange of 
diplomatic embassies, gifts, and other graces. Thus, he sent Persian 
ambassadors to the Mughal Court in 1611, 1615, 1616, and 1620, loaded 
with alluring presents and letters containing fulsome and studied fiattery. 
A sample may be here given for more than the amusement it affords 

‘May the flower-bed of sovereignty and rule and the mead of magni¬ 
ficence and exalted happiness of His Honour of lieavenly dignity, of 
sunlike grandeur, the King whose fortune is young, of Saturn-like majesty, 
the renowned Prince, possessing the authority of the spheres, the Khedive, 
the world-gripper (Jahangir) and country-conquering sovereign, the 
Prince of the cxaltedness of Sikandar, with banner of Darius, he who 
sits in the pavilion of greatness and glory, the possessor of the (seven) 
climes, the increase of the joys of good fortune and prosperity, aclorner 
of the gardens of happiness, decorator of the rose-parterre, lord of the 
happy conjunction (of the planets), the opener of the countenance, the 
perfection of Kinghood, expounder of the mysteries of the sky, the 
adornment of the face of learning and insight, index of the book of 
creation, compendium of human perfections, mirror of the glory of God, 
elevator of the lofty soul, increaser of good fortune and of the beneficent 
ascension, sun of the grandeur of the skies, the shadow of the benignity 
of the Creator, he who has the dignity of Jarashid among the stars of 
the host of heaven, lord of conjunction, refuge of the world, river of the 
favours of Allah, and fountain of unending mercy, verdure of the plain 
of purity, may his land (lit. surface) be guarded from the calamity of 
the evil eye ; may his fountain of perfection be preserved in truth, his 
desire and love ; the tale of his good qualities and benevolence cannot be 
written.’^ 

These compliments were only a camouflage ; behind the smoke-screen 
of fine phiases the Shah was mobilising mischief. When he thought that 
the time had come, owing to the internal situation in India, he did not 
hesitate to strike an effective blow. Kandahar was once more besieged 
in 1621, and finally taken by the Persians in 1622. .Tahaiigir thought 

of elaborate preparations of war, which he hoped to carry right to the 

Persian capital; but a]] this miscarried on account of SluTh Jahan’s 
rebellion. Here is Jahangir’s description of the situation :— 

A despatch arrived from the son of Khan Jahan, reporting that 
Shah Abbas, King of Persia, had laid siege to the fort of Kandahar with 
the forces of Irak and Khurasan. I gave orders for calling troops from 

' Cited by Beni Prasad, o/>. cii., pp. 338-39 n,, 2, 
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Kashmir, aad Khwaja Abu-l-Hassan Ein’dn and Sadik Khan Makshi were 
sent on in advance of me to Lahore, to organise the forces as the princes 
brought them up from the Dakkhin, Gujarat, Bengal, and Bihar, and as 
the nobles came from their jdglrs and assembled, and then to send them 
on in succession to the son of Khan Jahan at Multan (where the forces 
were to be concentrated). Artillery, mortars, elephants, treasure, arms, 
and equipments were also to be sent on thither .... For such an army 
100,000 bullocks or more would be needed .... But Zaiiiu-1 Abidin whom 
I had sent to summon Khurram (who was to be placed in command! 
returned and reported that the Prince would come after he had passed 
the rainy season in the fort of Mandu. When I read and understood the 
contents of the Prince’s letter, / was not at all pleased or rather [ was dis¬ 
pleased.'^ 

After the capture of Kandahar, the Shah had the temerity to write 
to Jahangir, declaring that Kandahar had rightly belonged to the Persians 
and that Jahangir ought to have voluntarily surrendered it to him, and 
expressing at the same time that ‘the ever vernal flower of union and 
cordiality (between the two sovereigns) would remain in bloom and (that) 
every effort be made to strengthen the foundations of concord.’® 

Before we proceed to consider the circumstances and details of 
Shah Jahan’s revolt, we might briefly describe some 

5 , Minor Conquests . 1 t , - - 

ot the minor conquests under Jahangir. 

In 1610, a Muslim youth named Qutb had tried to impersonate 
Prince IChtisru and create trouble in Patna. He was soon executed and 
there was an end of the affair. But more formidable was the commotion 
further east. The refractory Afghans in Bengal had never been fully 
subjugated. In 1599 under their leader, Usman Khan, they had rebelled 
against Man Singh’s grandson Mahii Singh. Though Man Singh, when 
he returned to the province temporarily, subdued them, they still conti¬ 
nued to give trouble in the earlier years of Jahangir’s reign. The frequent 
change of governors afforded the rebels ample opportunities. Finally, in 
1608, when Islam Khan was appointed to this eastern province, he changed 
his head-quarters from Rajmahal to Dacca (then called Jahanglrnagar), 
so as to be able to deal with the rebels effectively. Peaceful overtures 
having proved futile, a grand campaign was organised under the command 
of Sujaat Khan. Finally, the Afghans fighting bravely, and almost 
recklessly, were conquered. On April 1, 1612, Jahangir received the 
glad tidings of the victory, attested by the head of Usman,‘the last of 

1 E. & D., op. oil., VI, p. 383. 

2 Beni Prasad, op. cit., p. 350. 
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the brave Afghans.’ Thereafter, Jahangir treated the Afghans with great 
clemency and promoted them to some of the highest ranks in the Imperial 
hierarchy- 

Khurda, in Orissa, with its famous temple of Jagannath was subdued 
after brave resistance by its Raja Piirshotam Das, who was obliged to 
yield and send his daughter to the Imperial hurem, This was effected by 
Raja Kalyan, son of Raja Todar Mai, in 1611. In 1615 Khokhara, in 
the wilds of Bihar, was captured from its ruler Durjan Sill, because of its 
valuable diamond mines which were declared a state monopoly. The 
conquest was effected by Ibrahim Khiin (brother of Nur Jahan), on whom 
was bestowed the title of Firoz Jang whh the rank of 4,000. In 1617, 
Piirshotam Dev of Khurda again rebelled, and his territory was iiiially 
annexed to the Empire by Mukarram Khan, the Governor of Orissa, 
This brought the Mughal Frontier on this side to the borders of Golconda. 
In the same year, the tribes of Jam and Bhara in Cutch were subdued by 
Raja Bikramjit whom the Shash Fat-i Kangra calls ‘an old, brave, and 
experienced chief, who was very faithful to the throne. . . .for whom the 
Prince (Shah Jahan) had used every endeavour to obtain advancement, 
the gold of whose friendship, when tried by the louch-slonc had turned 
out pure and red,’ etc.^ In 1620, Kishlvvar, to the south of Kashmir, 
with its rich fruits and saffron, was taken from its Raja, who rebelled 
and was again subdued in 1622. This slate, though it was small, yielded 
a revenue of Rs. 1,00,000. 

IV. NUR JAHAN AND REACTIONS 

Now we come to the most interesting part of Jahangir’s story. All 
the remaining events, as well as some of those we have already narrated, 
are to be connected with the advent of NCir Jahan. She forms as it were 
the pivot or the principal hinge on which the history of the rest of the 
reign turns. The rebellions of Sh^ Jahan and Mahabal Khiin were 
primarily reactions of the workings of NQr .Tahiin’s fnnuence. “No 
figure in mediaeval history,” observes Beni Prasad, “has been shrouded 
in such romance as the name of Nur Jahiin calls to the mind. No incident 
in the reign of Jahangir has attracted such attention as his marriage with 
Nur Jahan. For full fifteen years that celebrated lady stood forth as the 
most striking and most powerful personality in the Mughal Empii'c.” 
But, as regards the many romantic legends tliat have gathered round her 
name, he very properly says, “It is all very fascinating but it is not history. 


1 E. & D-, op. cit., VI, p, 521. 
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Sober history unfolds a tale lacking in such a picturesque romance, but 
full of human interest.’’^ 

The best reliable and brief account of Ntir Jahan’s history is 
contained in the following passage from Mutamad Khan’s Iqbal-Namr’ i 
JahdngM 

‘Among the great events that occurred during this interval (sixth 
year of the reign) was the Emperor Jahangir’s demanding Nurjalian 
Begam in marriage. This subject might be expanded into volumes^ but 
we are necessarily confined to a limited space in thus describing the 
strange decrees of Fate. Mirza Ghiyas Beg, the son of Khwaja Muham¬ 
mad Sharif, was a native of Teheran. Khwaja Muhammad was, first 
of all, the wazir of Muhammad Khan Taklu, governor of Khurasan. 
After the death of Muhammad Khan, he entered the service of the 
renowned King Tahmasp Safawi, and was entrusted with the wazirship 
of Yazd. The Khwaja had two sons Aka Tahir and Mirza Ghiyas Beg 

.After the death of his father (1577), Mirza Ghiyas Beg, with two 

sons and a daughter, travelled to Hindustan. On the road, as he was 
passing through Kandahar, by the blessing of God, another daughter 
was born to him. In the city of FatehpQr, he had the good fortune to 
be presented to the Emperor Akbar. In a short time owing to his 
devotion to the King’s service,_and his Intelligence, Mirza Ghiyas Beg 
was raised to the office of dlwan or superintendent of the household, 
He was considered exceedingly clever and skilful, both in writing and in 
transacting business. He had studied the old poets, and had a nice 
appreciation of the meaning of words ; and he wrote shikasta in a bold 
and elegant style. His leisure moments were devoted to the study of 
poetry and style, and his generosity and beneficence to the poor was such 
that no one ever turned from his door disappointed. In taking bribes, 
however, he was very bold and daring. When His Highness the Emperor 
Akbar was staying at Lahore, AH Kuli Beg Istailu. who had been brought 
up under Shah Ismail II, having come from The kingdom of Irak, became 
included among the number of the royal servants, and, as Path ordered 
it, married that daughter of Mirza Ghiyas Beg who had been born in 
Kandahar. Afterwards in the reign of Jahangir, he received a suitable 
mansab, and the title of Sher-Afgan was conferred on him. He next 
received a. jdgir in the province of Bengal, and departed thither to take 
possession. His murder of Kutub-d din Khan (Governor of Bengal) 
and his own death have already been related.® After the death of 

T- History of Jahangir, pp. 170-72. 

® It was reported that Sher-Afgan ‘was insubordinate and i disposed to be 
rebellious. When Kutub-d din was sent to Bengal (Aug., 1606) he was directed to 
look after Sher-Afgan ; if he was found to be loyal and dutiful, he was to be maintained 
in his jfigtr ; but if not, he was to be sent to Court, or to be brought to punishment if 
he delayed to proceed thither. Kutub-d din formed a bad opinion of lus actions and 
way of life. When he was summoned to appear before the viceroy, he made unreason¬ 
able excuses, and cherished evil designs. Kutub-d din made a report upon bis 
conduct to the Emperor, and the Imperial order was given for sending him to Court; 
the viceroy was also directed to carry out the instructions he had received, and to 
bring Sher-Afgan to punishment if he manifested any disloyalty. On receiving this 
command Kutub-d din immediately proceeded to Burdwan (March, 1607) which was 
the/ogrr of Sher-Afgan.’ Suspecting ‘there was a design against him,’ Sher-Afgan 
in the course of conversation, ‘before any one could interfere,’ ran his sword into the 
viceroy’s belly and slew him. ‘PIr Khan Kashmiri, a brave officer galloped against 
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Kutub-d din, the officials of Bengal, in obedience to royal command, sent 
to Court the daughter of Ghiyas Beg, who had been exalted to the title 
of Itirriadu-d daula, and the King, who was greatly distressed at the murder 
of Kutub-d din, entrusted her to the keeping of his own royal mother. 
There she remained some time without notice. Since, however. Fate 
had decreed that she should be the Queen of the World and Princess of 
the Time, it happened that on the celebration of New Year’s Day in the 
sixth year of the Emperor’s reign (March, 1611), her appearance caught 
the Emperor’s far-seeing eye, and so captivated him that, he included her 
among the inmates of his select Aarem (May, 1611). Day by day her 
influence and dignity increased. First of all she received the title of 
jVltt«Ma/i»h~‘‘Light of the Harem,” but was afterwards distinguished by 
that of jVwr JaKan Begam, "Light of the World.” All her relations and 

connexions were raised to honour and wealth.No grant of lands was 

conferred upon any woman except under her seal. In addition to giving 
her the titles that other kings bestow, the Emperor granted Nlir Jahan 
the rights of sovereignty and government. Sometimes she would sit in 
the balcony of her palace, while the nobles would present themselves, 
and listen to her dictates, Coin was struck in her name, with this 
superscription: "By order of the King Jahangir, gold had a hundred 
splendours added to it by receiving the impression of the name of Nur 
Jahan, the Queen Begam.” On all Jarmans also receiving the Imperial 
signature, the name "Nur Jahan, the Queen Begam,” was jointly attached. 
At last her authority reached such a pass that the King was such only in 
name_. Repeatedly he gave out that he had bestowed the sovereignty 
on Nur Jahan Begam, and would say, "I require nothing beyond a sir of 
wine and half a sir of meat,” It is impossible to describe the beauty 
and wisdom of the Queen. In any matter that was presented to her, 
if a difficulty arose, she immediately solved it. Whoever threw himself 
upon her protection was preserved from tyranny and oppression ; and if 
ever she learnt that any orphan girl was destitute and friendless, she 
would bring about_ her marriage, and give her a wedding portion. It is 
probable that during her reign no less than 500 orphan girls were thus 
married and portioned,”^ 

Plain and unvarnished as this tale is, there has been a great 

r Controversy alleged Crime of Jahangir. He 

^ has been charged with the murder of Sher-Afgan, 
which he is believed to have brought about in order to marry Mihruntilsa. 
It is said, on the strength of various legends, including a statement in De 
Laet who says that Jahangir was in love with Mihrunihsa “when she was 
still a maiden, during the lifetime of Achabar (Akbar), but she had already 
been betrothed to the Turk Cheer Affeghan (Sher-Afgan), and hence his 
father would not allow him to marry her, although he never entirely lost 
his love foL her, ^ But Dr. Beni Prasad has very ably made out a case 


Slier-Afghan and struck him on the head with a sword, but Sher-Afgan returned it so 
fiercely that he killed his assailant at a blow. The other attendants now pressed 
lorward in numbers, and despatched Sher-Afgan with then- sv/Qvds.'~I<ibal-mnm-i- 
/aimagjr;, E. & D., op. ciV,, VI, pp. 402-03. i 

1 Ibid., pp. 403-05. 

- Hoyland & Banerjee, p, 18J. 
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acquitting Jahangir, which seems quite plausible. “An attentive study of 
contemporary authorities," he contends, “and of the well-established facts 
themselves knocks the bottom out of the whole romance, and the charac¬ 
ters of Jahangir and Nur Jahan appear in a truer and more favourable 
light,” His main line of argument may be briefly stated thus ; 

(a) No contemporary chronicler has made the charge against the 
Emperor. 

{b) Even the chroniclers of Shah Jahan’s reign, who had antipathies 
towards Nur Jahan, do not as much as hint at it. 

(c) Contemporary European writers, although they record many 
another Court scandal, hardly impute the crime to Jahangir. 

(cl) If Jahangir had been early in love with Mihruimisa, Akbar 
would not have appointed Sher-Afgan in the service of Salim, and the 
latter would not, under such circumstances have promoted his rival 
in love. 

(e) Nur Jahan, from her known cbaractei', would not have submitted 
to the yoke of her husbandks assassin ; on the contrary there is reason to 
believe she sincerely reciprocated Jahangir’s passionate love for her.^ 

Dr. Ishwari Prasad’s criticism of this is rather weak and un¬ 
convincing : “The improbabilities of the story itself, on which he 
(Beni Prasad) dwells at length”, he writes, “are of little value in helping 
us to form a correct judgment. The evidence of the Emperor’s innocence 
adduced by Dr, Beni Prasad is of a negative character, and we cannot 
lightly brush aside the positive assertions of later historians, v{ho were in 
a better position to state the truth in a matter like this than their predeces¬ 
sors. There are other considerations which militate against the theory of 
innocence.” These are according to him ;— 

(a) On mere suspicion the Emperor need not have authorised 
Kutbu-d din to punish Sher-Afgan; “the cause of the royal displeasure 
was not even communicated to him." 

(b) Jahangir, “who is usually so frank," does not say a word on this 
incident, “for the obvious reason that no man would relate scandals 
about himself.” 

(c) Jahangir’s silence about his marriage, “the most momentous 
event in hi.s career, is wholly unintelligible.” 

(d) “His account of Sher-Afgan’s death is entirely devoid of a 
mention of Nur JahSn." 

(«) Why were not Mihrunnisa and her daughter entrusted to the 
care of her father Itimadu-d daula ? Why were they kept at Court ? 

(/) Finally, against the possible question why the impetuous lover 
did not marry her all at once, but waited for four long years, he 


r Beni Prasad, op.cit,,p]?. 176-82. 
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answers that, Jahangir did not or could not marry all at once, because 
of the widow’s natural dislike on the one hand, and Jahangir’s desire 
to allay suspicion, on the other. 

But after all, he concludes with the observation, “A careful perusal 
of contemporary chronicle.s leavc.s upon our minds the impi'cssion that the 
circumstances of Sher-Afgan’s death are of a highly suspieious nature, 
although there is no conclusive evidence to prove that the emperor was guilty 
of the crime.'"'^ 

The rise of Nur Jahan led to a reshuffling of the political equation 
within the Empire. Her relations, particularly her 
a. The Junta ftimadii-d daula, and her brother Asaf Khan, 

came into prominence as much by her influence as by their own undoubted 
personal abilities. The merits of the former luive already beeir described. 
From 1611, the year of Nur Jahiln’s marriage, to 1619, he liad steadily 
risen in power and position, until he ranked only next to Prince Khurram. 
From the rank of 2000 + 500 in 1611, he had risen to TOOOd-SOOO in 1616, 
and 7000+7000 in 1619. Asaf Khan also similarly rose from 500+100 
up to 1611, to 5000+3000 in 1616, and 6000+6000 in 1622. He was 
an accomplished man of letters, as well as a man of political and adminis¬ 
trative craft. Dr. Beni Prased says, “As a financier, he stood unsurpassed 
in the Mughal empire,”* The marriage of his daughter, Arjumand Banu_ 
Beg am. w ith Prince Khurram, in 1612, undoubtedly heightened his 
prestige as well as power. This Prince, both by circumstance and 
ability, was marked out to be the heir-apparent. Mis services to the 
empire have already been described in detail, up to his revolt on the eve 
of the Kandahar campaign in 1621. Mewar, Ahmadnagar, Kfingra, pro¬ 
claimed his glory to the four corners of the Empire. He had now been 
raised to the unprecedented rank of 3(5,000 zdt and 20,000 sawdr, with the 
additional title of Shah Jahan, and the jdgir of Hisar Firoza. 

Speaking of the political importance of the marriage of the niece of 
Nur Jahan with Prince Khurram, Dr. Beni Prasad observes, ‘Tt symbolised 
the alliance of Niir Jahan, Itimadu-d daula and Asaf Khan with tire heir- 
apparent. For the next ten years this clique of four supremely capable 
persons practically ruled the empire. What has been called Niir Jahan’s 
sway is really the sway of these four personages.”* 

The period of Nur Jahan’s influence is usually considered in two 
divisions : (i) 1611-22, when her parents were still alive and exercised a 
wholesome restraint upon her ambitions; and (ii) 1622-27, when Jahangir 

* Ishwari Prasad op. oil., pp. 493-96. 

2 History of Jahangir, p. 187. 

3 Ibid., p. 191. 
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himself was more or less an invalid, and full vent was given to party 
strife and faction. In the first period also, Khurrain and Nur Jahan 
were in alliance ; in the second, they were antagonistic to each other. 
The marriage of Shahriyfir (born 1605) with Niir Jahan’s daughter by 
Shcr-Afgan, Ladli Begam, in 1620, introduced a fresh complication. 

Under these circumstances, the division of the Court into parties 
was inevitable. At first, tlicrc were only two : the junta audits opponents; 
later, when the Junta itself broke up, there were more. Mahabat Khan 
throughout played an important role as an indefatigable opponent of the 
parmntx, as he considered Nur Jahan’s relations and those whom he had 
exalted. In other words, he stood forth as the champion of the older nobi¬ 
lity, and at one time went to the extent of advising the Emperor against 
the party in power. The author of the Inlikhab-i-Jahngir-Shahi says :— 

‘At this time the influence of Niir Jahan Begam had attained such 
a height that the entire management of the Empire was entrusted to her 
hands. Mahi'ibat Khan thought proper therefore to represent as follows; 
That to His Majesty and all the world it is well known that this servant 
Mahabat Khiln was brought up only by His Majesty, and that he has no 
concern with anybody else. Everyone knows that Mahabat KhSn presumes 
much upon His Majesty’s kindness ; and he now begs truly and faithfully to 
represent what he thinks proper, instigated by his loyally, and for the sake of His 

Majesty’s go()d name . The whole world is surprised that such a wise and sensible 

Emperor as Jahangir should permit a woman to have so great an injluence over 

him .He also added, that in his opinion, it was now very advisable to 

liberate Prince KhtisrU from prison, and deliver him to one of the confi¬ 
dential servants of the throne.His Majesty should reflect that affairs 

had now assumed a new aspect, and the safety of His Majesty’s person, 
and the tranquillity and peace of the country seem to depend upon the 
life of the Prince.’ 

It is clear from this passage that Mahabat Khan also championed 
the cause of the popular and pathetic Prince Khusru, adding another 
candidate to the party-struggle that was brewing at the Court. But his 
bold counsel appears to have been taken all in good part by the Emperor, 
though its effect was ephemeral. The writer above cited closes with the 
observation, ‘The Emperor acted in some measure upon the advice of 
Mahabat Khan, till he arrived in Kashmir; but the influence of Nur Jahan 
Begam had wrought so much upon his mind, that if 200 men like Mahabat 
Khan had advised him simultaneously to the same effect, their words 
would have made no permanent impression upon him,’^ 

With such candour Mahabat Khan could not expect to get on well 
at Court in opposition to the junta. From 1605*10 he had risen from 1500 
to 4000-1-3500 in his rank. Then came Nur Jahan. Till 1622 he received 


1 E. & D., op. cit,, pp. 451-52, 
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no promotion whatsoever. On the contrary he was driven from the 
Deccan to the frontiers of Afghanistan, wherever the most strenuous 
service was needed. For*’ such a one to stand up ior the unfortunate 
Prince Khnsrh was to spoil his case. Though Jahangir for a time relented 
towards his eldest born, and allowed him some liberty, the junta contrived 
to undo him. Shah Jahan was then in the good books of Niir Jahan. 
Lest the prospects of the younger (Shah Jahan) should be suddenly marred 
by some whimsical turn in the Emperorhs affection, they contrived to 
transfer the prisoner, at first to Asaf Khan’s custody, and thence to Shah 
Jahan’s. The latter, in utter disregard of all human feeling, got his eldest 
brother out of the way by methods in which Mughal princes were becom¬ 
ing more and more adept, Before he would proceed on service in the 
Deccan, in 1620, Shah Jahiln insisted on taking his ill-starred brother with 
him. In January, 1622, Jahangir received a report from Shall Jahan, 
writing from Burhanpur, that ‘Khusru died of a colic’ ! 

De Laet gives the following description of this strange ‘colic’ :— 

"Xa-Ziahan (Shah Jahan), who was at Brampore (Burhanpur), and 
was acting as the jailor to his brother Gousrou (Khusru), began to niake 
a plot whereby he might be able to get rid of his brother without incurring 
the suspicion of having murdered him. He took into his confidence 
Gangaima (Khan Khanan) and his most faithful Omerau, and then 
departed on a hunting expedition. His slave Reza, who had been com¬ 
missioned to commit the crime, knocked at dead of night upon the door 
of prince Gousrou’s bedroom, pretending that he and the companions 
whom he had brought with him were the bearers of robes and letters 
from the King, and that they. had instructions to set the prince at liberty. 
The prince did not believe this story. However, Reza broke open the 
door, struck down the prince, who yvas unarmed, strangled him, placed 
his corpse back on his bed, and shut the door once more. . . . 

“Xa-Ziahan returned to the city, and sent letters to his father an¬ 
nouncing his brother’s death. . . .On receiving the news the king mourned 
deeply for the death of his son. . . .He summoned the father-in-law of 
Gousrou, Ghan Asem (Khan-i Azam), condoled with him, and committed 
to his charge his grandson Sultan Bolachi (Bulaqi, who was made a 
commander of 10,000 horses) in order that he may be responsible for his 
education.”^ 

Khusru’s body had been hastily buried at Burhanpur in May, 1622. 
At Jahangir’s desire it was disinterred and carried to Agra in June, 1622, 
whence it was taken to Allahabad, there to be deposited by the side of 

1 Hoyland & Banerjee, pp. 198-99. For a discussion on this incident see Beni 
Prasad, op. oil., pp. 331-34. 
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his molhei-’s tomb in Khuldabad (now known as Khusru Bagh). “His 
figure,” observes V. A. Smith, “shadowy though it be, is one of the most 
interesting and pathetic in Indian history.”^ 

Meanwhile, Jalrangir’s health was failing. Repeated visits to Kashmir 
and other health-resorts, the treatmeirt of distinguished physicians, and 
the affectionate and wholesome attention of Nur Jahan, did him little 
good. Though he continued to live till 1627, it was already certain that 
he had played out his part. Effective power must now pass on to other 
hands. More than anybody else, both Nur Jahan and Shah Jahan were 
keenly aware of the possible developments, and as Beni Prasad puts it, “In 
a single empire there was no room for two such masterful spirits as Nur 
Jahan and Shah Jahan.” She therefore cast about for a more pliant instru¬ 
ment, and found one ready in Shahriyar, the Nashudani (good for nothing). 
“The tender age (16), docile nature, feeble mind, and imbecile character 
of Shahriyar marked him out as the proper instrument for a masterful 
lady.”® His marriage with Nur Jahan’s daughter (1620-21) has already 
been mijntioned. At this time also Nur Jahan lost the wise direction and 
the restraining influence of both her parents who died one after another in 
1621 and 1622. The time has evidently come for a reshuffling in the 
political arena. 

The spirited and ambitious Shah Jahan saw clearly that his chance 
lay in vigorous action. That is why, in 1621, he refused to be diverted 
into the futile Afghan compaign ; that is why also he got rid of his possible 
rival Khusru in 1622 ; and finally, that was also the reason for his sudden 
rebellion in the Deccan. It was more than evident that Jahangir had 
come to know of his perfidious conduct towards Khusru ; it was more 
likely that Nur Jahan would press for Shahriyar’s candidature. On Shah 
Jahan’s refusal to go to the frontier (a reasonable occasion to embroil the 
Emperor with him), she had put Shahriyar in command, and on his failure 
had also invited Sultan Parviz (Jahangir’s second son) from Bihar, where 
he was governor. Civil war became thus inevitable. 


CIVIL WAR 

The details of this revolt are of little interest. But Jahangff’s 
(a) Shah Jahan’s lament over it is worth citation on account of its 
*^®''°** pathos: 

‘Intelligence now arrived,’ he says, ‘that Khurram had seized upon 
some of the Jdgi/s of Nur Jahan Begam and Prince Shahriyar. . . .1 have 
been offended by his delaying at the fort of Mandu, and by his improper 


^ Smith, O. ff., p. 376. 

? Beni Prasad, op. cit., p, 3}8, 
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and foolish statements in his letters, and 1 had perceived by his insolence 
that his mind was estranged. Upon hearing of this further intelligence, I 
saw that, notwithstanding all the favour and kindness I had shown him, 
his mind was perverted. I accordingly sent Riija Roz-afzum, one of my 
oldest servants, to inquire into the reasons of this boldness and presump¬ 
tion. I also sent him a.faivicVi, directing him to attend to his own affairs, 
and not to depart from the strict line of the duly. He was to be content 
with the jdgJrs that had been bestowed upon him from the Imperial 
Exchequer. I warned him not to come to me, but to send all the troops 
which had been required from him for the campaign against Kandahar.^ 
If he acted contrary to iny commands, he would afterwards have to repent 
. . , .Letters arrived from Itibar Khan and other of my officers whom I had 
left at Agra, stating that Khurram persisted in his perverse course, and 
preferring the way of disobedience to the patli of duty, had taken a decided 
step on the road to perdition by marching upon Agra. . , .A letter from 
Asaf Khan also arrived, stating that this ungrateful son had torn away the 
veil of decency, and had broken into open rebellion ; that he (Asaf Khan) 
had received no certain intelligence of his movements, so, not considering 
it expedient to move the treasure, he had set out alone to join me.’ 

‘On receiving this intelligence, I crossed the river at Sullanpur, and 
marched to inflict punishment on this ill-starred son {Siyahbakhl) ^ I issued 
an order that from this time forth he should be called “wretch” {be doulat) 
...The pen cannot describe all that I have done for him, nor can I recount 
ray own grief, or mention the anguish and weakness which oppress me in 
this hot climate, which is so injurious to my health, especially during 
these journeys and marchings which I am obliged to make in pursuit of 
him who is no longer my son. Many nobles, too, who have been long 
disciplined under me, and would now have been available against the 
Uzbecks and the Kazilbashes have through this perfidy, met with their 
due punishment. May God in His mercy enable me to bear up against 
all these calamities ! What is most grievous for me to bear is this, that 
this is the very time when my sons and nobles should have emulated each 
other in recovering Kandahar and Khorasan, the loss of which so deeply 
affect the honour of this empire, and to effect which this “wretch” is the 
only obstacle, so that the invasion of Kandahar is indefinitely postponed. 
I trust in God that I may be shortly relieved of this anxiety ! 

* ‘On the 1st hfandarmuz, I received a letter from Itibar Khan, inform¬ 
ing me that the rebel had advanced with all speed to the neighbourhood of 
Agra, my capital, in the hope of getting possession of it before it could be 
put in a state of preparation. On reaching Fatehpur, he found that his 
hope was vain, so he remained there. He was accompanied by Khan- 
Khanan (Mirza Abdur Rahman Khan) and his son ; and by many other 
amirs-who held office in the Dakhin and in Gujarat, and had now entered 

1 Jahangir was exasperated by the temerity of Shah Abbas, to which reference 
had been made. He felt therefore goaded to try conclusions with the insolent Shfih of 
Persia, But Shah Jahan’s conduct put an end to all such schemes. 
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the path of rebellion and perfidy.The rebels took nine law of rupees 

from the house of Lashkar Khan, and everywhere they seized upon what¬ 
ever they found serviceable in the possession of my adherents. Khan- 
Khanan who had held the exalted dignity of being my tutor, had now 
turned rebel, and in the 70th year of his age had blackened his face with 
ingratitude. But he was by nature a rebel and traitor. His father 
(Bairam Khan), at the close of his days, had acted in the same shameful 
way towards my revered father. He had but followed the course of his 
father, and disgraced himself in his old age— 

“The wolf’s whelp will grow a wolf. 

E’en though reared with man himself.” 

‘After I had passed through Sirhind, troops came flocking from all 
directions, and by the time I reached Delhi, such an army had assembled 
that the whole country was covered with men as far as the eye could re^ch. 
Upon being informed that the rebel had advanced from Fatehpur, I 
marched to Delhi. 

The remaining events may be briefly narrated. The rebels were defeated 
at Balochpur, to the southbf Delhi (1623), and Shah Jahan at first retired 
into Malwa and thence into the Deccan. He sought in vain the help of 
Malik Ambar, and then fled to Bengal via Telingana. He occupied Bihar 
and captured the great fortress of Rohtas. But at Allahabad, found the 
Imperial officers too alert (1624). Again he came back to the Deccan 
with better hopes of gaining support from Malik Aihbar. He did form 
an alliance with him against Mahabat Khan who had sided with Bijapur 
as already stated. In 1625, however, he was seized with an illness. ‘The 
error of his conduct,’ as Muhammad HadI puts it, ‘now became apparent 
to him, and he felt that he must beg forgiveness of his father for his 
offences. So with this proper feeling he wtote a letter to his father, expres¬ 
sing his sorrow and repentance, and begging pardon for all faults past 
and present. His Majesty wrote an answer with his own hand, (March 
1626) to the effect that if he would send his son Dara Shikoh and 
Anrangzeb to Court, and would surrender Rohtas and the fortress of Asir, 
which were held by his adherents, full forgiveness should be given him, 
and the country of the Balaghat should be conferred upon him. Upon 
reading this Shfih Jahan deemed it his duty to conform to his father’s wishes; 
so, notwithstanding the love he had for his sons, he sent them to his father, 
with offerings of jewels, chased arms, elephants, etc., to the value of 10 lacs 
of rupees.’ He wrote to Muzaffar Khan directing him to surrender Rohtas 
to the person appointed by the Emperor and then to come with Sultan 
Murad Baksh. He also wrote to Hayat Khan directions for surrendering 
Asir to the Imperial officers. Shah Jahan then proceeded to Nasik.“ 

1 Wciqicit-i-Jalmngiri, E.’& D., op. cit., VI, pp. 383-85. 

2 Taiima-i-Wagial-i-J(i}icirigtri,B. & T>., op. iyb- 
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Thus ended the futile rebellion after three years of bloodshed and 
wastage in men and money, to nobody’s advantage but the considerable dis¬ 
traction and weakening of the empire. The victories of the Imperial forces, 
had been mainly dueto the exertions of indefatigable MahabatKhiin, acting 
in unison with Prince ParvTz. But his success was his undoing, Nur .Tahiin 
was watching with jealousy his increasing power and prestige. She could 
brook nobody’s rise within the empire. His association with Prince ParvTz 
was particularly dangerous in her eyes. She, therefore, set about hiimi' 
hating Mahabat Khan, and in the result, again plunged the country in 
civil war. 

Mahabat Khan and Prince ParvTz were together in the Deccan at 
Burhanptir. Nur .Tahan’s first stunt was to separate 
(b) Mahabat Khan’s the two. So Mahabat was appointed Governor of 
Bengal, and his place with ParvTz was to be taken 
by Khan Jahan. But the Prince was unwilling to part with the general 
who had become the prop of all his hopes, ParvTz was the eldest son 
of the Emperor, now alive, and since the discomfiture of Shah Jahan, 
he had built definite hopes of succeeding to his fathei', Nevertheless, 
the Empress Begam was equally determined to have her own way. So 
a peremptory fanmn came from the Imperial head-quarters ordering 
Mahabat Khan either to proceed to Bengal or to come to the Court at 
once. He chose the latter course, but marched with 4,000 seasoned 
Rajputs. Meantime various malicious chai'ges had been framed against 
Mahabat Khan, impugning his personal integrity ; ‘Mahilbat Khan,’ it was 
said, ‘had not as yet sent to Court the elephants obtained in Bengal, and 
he had realized large sums of money due to the State, and also from 
jaglrs.' What was more ridiculous, ‘Mahabat Khiin had, without the 
royal permission, affianced his daughter to the son of Khwaja Umar 
NakshabandT. The Emperor made a great noise about this. He sent for 
the young man, and having treated him with great insult and harshness, 
he gave orders for binding his hands to his neck, and for taking him 
bare-headed to prison. Fidai Khan was directed to seize what Mahabat 
Khan had given to the youth, and place it in the Imperial treasury.’* 

Mahabat Khan was not the man to put up with these calculated 
affronts. The Emperor at that time had just come from Kashmir, and 
was about to start for Kabul, with Nur Jahan, Asaf Khan, and all his 
Court. The abiding place of the Emperor was on the bank of the river 
Behat, and Asaf Khan, notwithstanding the presence of such a brave and 
daring enemy, was so heedless of his master’s safety, that he left him on 

1 Iqbal-nama-i-Jahangm, E. & D., op. cU., VI, p. 419-20. 
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that side ol’ the river, while he passed over the bridge to other side, with 
the children and women, and the attendants and the officers. He sent 
over also the baggage, the treasury, the anus etc., even to the very 
domestics. 

‘Mahabat Khan perceived that his life and honour were at stake, 
and that he had no resource, for he had not a single friend left near the 
Emperor. With 4,000 or 5,000 Rajputs who had sworn fidelity to him, 
he proceeded to the head of the bridge. There he left nearly 2,000 
horsemen to hold it, and to burn the bridge rather than allow any one 
to pass over. Mahabat Khan, then proceeded to the royal quarters.’ 

Here, Mutainad Khan who was present in Jahangir’s camp at the 
moment, gives further details of how Mahabat Khan proceeded to take 
possession of the Emperor; throughout he acted with great caution and 
strength, but never disrespectfully towards Jahangir, To proceed with 
Mutamad’s account : 

‘The servants who were in attendance on His Majesty informed him 
of this daring action. The Emperor then came out, and took his seat in ' 
a Palki which was in waiting for him. Mahabat KhSn advanced respect¬ 
fully to the door of the Palki, and said, “I have assured myself that 
escape from the malice and implacable hatred of Asaf Khan is impos¬ 
sible, and that I shall be put to death in shame and ignominy. I have, 
therefore, boldly and presumptuously thrown myself upon Your Majesty’s 
protection. If I deserve death or punishment, give the order that I may 
suffer it in your presence.” 

‘The armed Rajputs now flocked in, and surrounded the royal 
apartments. There was no one with His Majesty but Arab Dastghaib... 
and a few other attendants. The violent entrance of the faithless dog 
(meaning Mahabat Khan) had alarmed and enraged His Majesty, so he 
twice placed his hand on his sword to cleanse the world from the filthy 
existence 'of that foul dog. But each time Mansur Badakhshl said, 
“This is a time for fortitude, leave the punishment of this wicked faithless, 
fellow to a just God ; a day of retribution will come.” His words seemed 
prudent, so His Majesty restrained himself.. In a short time the Rajputs 
occupied the royal apartments within and without, so that no one but the 
servants could approach his Majesty.’^ 

Having thus secured the Emperor, Mahabat Khan realised that 
he ought not to allow his powerful enemies to escape. Nur Jalian thought 
at first that Jahangir had gone a-liunting ; but when she came to know of 
(he real situation, she summoned the chief nobles, including her brother 
A.saf Khan, and addressed them in reproachful terms. “This,” she said, 
“has all happened through your neglect and stupid arrangements. What 
never entered the imagination of any one has come to pass, and now you 
stand stricken with shame for your conduct before God and man. You 

1 Iqbalnama-i-Jahangm, E. & D., op. cit., VI, pp. 419-22. 
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must do your best to repair tills evil, and advise what course to pursue,” 
With one mind and one voice they all advised that on the morrow the 
forces should be drawn out, and (hat they should pass over the river with 
her to defeat the rebel and deliver His Majesty. Tlie attempt proved 
unsuccessful in spite of the great heroism displayed by Nur Jahiin. 
Miitamad graphically describes the scene : 

Horsemen and footmen, horses, camels, and carriages, were in the 
midst of the river, jostling each other, and pressing to the opposite shore 

.Seven or eight hundred Rajputs, with a number of war-elephants in 

their front, occupied the opposite shore in firm array. Some of our men, 
horse and foot, approached the bank, in a broken and disordered condi¬ 
tion. The enemy pushed forward their elephants, and the horsemen 
came from the rear, dashed into the water, and plied their swords, Our 
handful of men, being without leaders, turned and lied, and the swords 
of the enemy tinged the water with their blood. The Begam Ntir Jalian 
had in her litter the daughter of Shahriyiir, whose aiilca (or nurse) was 
the daughter of Shah Naw'Uz Khan. The anka received an arrow in her 
arm, and the Begam herself pulled it out, staining her garments with 
blood. The elephant on which the Begam was riding received two 
sword-cuts on the trunk ; and when he turned round, he was wounded 
three times behind with spears, The Rajputs rushed after him with their 
drawn swords, and liis driver urged him on into llie deep water. The 
horsemen then had to swim, and becoming afraid of being drowned, they 
turned back. The elephant swam to shore, and the Begam iirocceded to 

the royal abode.AsafKh5n, who was the cause of this disaster, and 

whose folly and rashness had brought matters to this pass, when he found 
that he could make no longer any resistance to Mahnliat Khan, fled with 
his son Abu Talib, and 200 or 300 horse, bargirs, and servants, to the fort 

of-Atak, which was in hisjVTjfffr, and closed the fortress.MahUbat Khan 

sent a large party of the royal ahadis (guards), with .some of his own 
followers and the zemindars of the neighbourhood, under the command of 
his son Bihroz and a Rajput, to invest Atak. They reduced the fort, and 
Asaf Khan bowed to Fate, and bound himself by promise and oath to 
uphold Mahabat.”^ 

By this bold coup de wain, Mahabat Khan had secured possession 
of all the important personages in the empire and became the virtual 
dictator. But it is very slrange that within a very short time the tables 
should have been turned against him. It was entirely due to the clever¬ 
ness and diplomacy of Hur .Tahan, Our historian say.s, ‘Mur Jahaii Begam 
worked against him both in private and in public. She maintained a 
number of followers, and attached them to herself by money and promises. 
In time Htishiar Khan, her eunuch, in compliance with her letters, got 
together about 2,000 men in Lahore, and proceeded to meet her. A 
considerable number of men had also got together round the royal escort.’ 

The exact details of the reversal are rather obscure. Our chronicler 


1 Ibid., pp. 422-28. 
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only says, ‘His Majesty detei-rained to hold a review of the cavalry. He 
gave orders that all the soldiers, old and new, should form in two lines, 
from the royal abode as far as they would extend, He then directed 
Buland Khan, one of his attendants, to go to Mahabat Khan, and tell 
him that His Majesty was holding a review of the Begam’s troops that 
day. ft would be better therefore for him to postpone the usual parade of 
the first day, lest words should pass between the two parties and strife 
ensue. Alter Buland Khiin, he sent Khwaja Abul Hasan to enforce his 
wish more strongly, and to urge Mahabat to go on a stage, The Khwaja, 
by cogent reasons, prevailed upon him ; and, casting off all insolence and 
improper exercise of power, he went on first. His Majesty followed close 
after, and making no stay at the first stage, he made two stages into one, 
and passed over tire river to Rohtas, where he found a Court ready to 
I'eccive him.”^ Maliabat Khan does not seem to have been so naive a 
fellow as to be taken in so easily. The fact appears to be that he had 
acted too deferentially towards his Imperial prisoners from the very 
start ; this gave them the necessary opportunity to make the utmost of 
their royal prestige. Besides, Mahabat Khan, in the face of the jealousy 
Ire evoked in the hearts of the other nobles by his sudden and unexpected 
success, could not hope to hold on for long. If he had near him some 
prince of the Imperial family, he might have rallied round him forces that 
now he had no chance of invoking. His coup was the result of a sudden 
impulse that had occurred to him on the spur of the moment, carried out 
mainly as a measure of self-defence. He had neither the heart nor the 
resources to carry it through to its logical conclusion, via,, a revolution. 
He was not another Sher Khan driving out the Emperor into exile, and 
establishing his own dynasty ; he was a loyal servant trying to create an 
impression by means of a stratagem. So, when majesty recavered itself he 
recoiled and mechanically carried out its behests. 

These events happened in 1626. Meanwhile Shah Jahan had pro¬ 
ceeded to Thatta, to fish in troubled waters, and failing all, to go 
to Persia with a view to recovering his lost position with the assistance of 
Shrdi Abbas. But owing to the difficulties he met with on the way, and 
his own illness, he determined to return to the Deccan, ‘Being weak and 
ill,’ writes Mutamad, ‘he was obliged to travel in a pd/ki. He now 
received intelligence of the death of Prince ParvTz® (Oct. 28, 1626), and 
this hastened his movements. He pursued the route which Mahmud 
of Ghazni had taken when he plundered Somnath. Passing by Rajpipliya, 

2 This death also is ascribed to Shah Jahan s_ poisoning, on the strength 
of a later accusation by Aurangzeh ; see Beni Prasad, np-. cit., p. 418 n. 9, 
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he arrived at NSsik Tirbaiig (Trimbiik) in the Dakliin, \vhcre he liatl left 

his stores and equipage-At tliis time (also) died, in the seventy- 

second year of his age, Khiin-Khrmnn, .son of Ikiiram Khfin, one of the 
greatest nobles of the late Emperor Akbar, who had rendered honourable 
services and gained important victories,’* 

Mahabat Khan had been ordered to release Asaf Khan and otliers 
and to march against Shah Jahan in Thattn. He ch.tse instead to join 
forces with the disappointed Prince. Miitaniad says. ‘He concealed him¬ 
self for some time in the hills of the Ranfi’s ccnmlry, and then sent 
persons to Shah Jahan to express contrition. The Prince received his 
apologies kindly, called him to his prc.sencc, and treated him with orcTt 
favour and kindness.’" 

Alarmed at this dangerous comhination, Nur Jahan was preparing 
(c) Death of jahangfr supprc.ss them, wlicii tlic illiicss and death of 

Jahangir, on Oct. 28, 1627, duinged the whole 
aspect of affairs. The Emperor had been ill in Kashmir. ’He was unable 

to ride on horseback, but was carried about in a pdlki. His suirerincs 

were great.... He lost all appetite for food, and rejected opium, which 
had been his companion for forty years. He took nothing but a few cups 

he called for a glass of wine; but when it was placed to his lips, he was 
™able to swallow. Toward.s night ho grew worse, and died c r y on 
following day. the 28th Safar, 1037 A. H.. in the 22nd year of his ^eign,’<' 

V. JAHANGIR AND THE EUROPEANS 

Before we can appreciate the results of Jahringir's rcimi -ind his 
ciarac er, it is necessary to review briefly his relations with tlie Europeans 
who throw ample Ugh, „p„,. u„,h. w„„M be conve'i™ ^ ! 

(rtheSsh™ ® 

_ The Portuguese power in India was delluircly „„ ,he dccliue, due to 
(a) The Portuguese *'^**sons. Pcrliups^two important CiUl.scs 

tion of Portiig-rl . i‘^‘«l<=rancc and Ihcabsorp- 

PowersliL rDutla^d ^-opea'* 

Dutch and the English were fast oiit-stripping them in the 


2 E'i’ 

“ 14 ? 435,' P’ 


PP. 34-40. ^l'^D‘c^yofPorUi^i,e.se Pawn in India, (Bombay, ]92g), 
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East. Particularly, their piratical activities’^ brought them iuto active con¬ 
flict with the Mughal Empire. 

In spite of .lahiingir’s desire to maintain friendly relations with 
them, which made him send an embassy to Goa in 1607 and 1610 
(under Father Pinheiro and Mukarrab Khan), their audacity became 
intolerable. In 1613 the Portuguese seized four Imperial vessels con¬ 
taining about three millions worth of goods, near Surat. Since their 
Viceroy was not amenable to reason, Mukarrab Khan, then Governor of 
Surat, inflicted a naval defeat on the Portuguese, in alliance with the 
English sea-captain Downton. This was followed by a very vigorous cam¬ 
paign against the Portuguese settled within the Empire, and the withdrawal 
of all privileges granted to them previously. The Portuguese, wherever 
they could be caught hold of, were arrested, and even Father Jerome 
Xavier was placed under the custody of Mukarrab Khan. The churches 
at Agra and Lahore were forcibly closed. This brought the Portuguese 
to their senses, and they soon opened negotiations with the Emperor, 
Father Xavier was released to discuss peace terms, but the Portuguese 
proposals were not wholly acceptable to Jahangir : prisoners were to be 
released, the Emperor was to be content with taking the Portuguese pro¬ 
perty already seized as indemnity, and the Dutch and English were to be 
excluded from all privileges.’ However, thanks'to the efforts of the 
Jesuits, harmony was restored between the Portuguese and the Empire in 
September, 1615.’ In 1623, when Shah Jahan, in the course of his 
rebellion, sought their assistance from Hugli, they refused it, but, on the 
contrary, they served as gunners in the Imperial army under Ibrahim 


(b) The Jesuits 


Khan. 

Jahangir, as we have seen, had come very early into contact with the 
Jesuits during his father’s lifetime. He had formed 
a close friendship with Father Ridolfo Aquaviva, 
head of the First Jesuit Mission to Akbar’s Court. During his revolt, as a 
Prince, when he set up his mock court at Allahabad, he had sought without 
success a mission from Goa, He had bestowed several favours and gifts, 


1 Prof. Sui'kar gives the following description of the horrors perpetrated 
by the pirates (both native and Feringi) from a contemporary Persian source :~ 
They pierced the hands of their victims, and ‘passed thin canes through the holes, and 
threw them one above anotlier under the deck of their ships, • In the same manner as 
grain is flung to fowl, every morning and evening they threw down from above 
uncooked rice to the captives as food. On their return to their homes they employed 
tlie few hard-lived captives that survived, in tillage and other tasks, according to their 
power, with great disgrace and insult. Others were sold to the Dutch, English and 
French merchants at the ports of the Deccan .’.—Studies in Mughal India, pp. 123-24. 

’ A copy of this draft, with Fr. Xavier’s signature, is said to be in the Goa 
cii'chivcs 

3 For the text of treaty, see Rev. Heras, Jahangir and the Portuguese. (Report 
of the 9th meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission, Lucknow, 1926). 
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like a silver image of the infant Jesus upon the Jesuits and their church. 
He had even worn round his neck a locket containing portraits of the 
Saviour and the Virgin, marked his letters with Christian symbols, contri¬ 
buted large sums for the erection of churches, and ‘exhibited most edifying 
devotion’ towards the Christian faith. The father.s of the Society of Jesus 
had an ‘elegant and commodious’ church at Lahore, as well as a vollcghm 
or .‘priests’ residence, "a comfortable building equipped with varandalis and 
upper and lower rooms, suitable respectively for use in the cold and hot 
seasons. Each department of the mission work had its appropriate and 
convenient accommodation as in European colleges. At Agra about twenty 
baptisms took place in 1606, and when Jahangir was on his way to Kabul 
he accepted a Persian version of the Gospels and permitted the I'athcrs to 
act publicly with as much liberty as if they were in Europe. When the 
Emperor returned to Agra he took two of the priests with him, leaving one 
at Lahore to look after the congregation there. Church processions with 
full Catholic ceremonial were allowed to parade the streets and cash 
allowances were paid from the treasury for church expenses and the support 
of the converts.”^ 

The most remarkable indication of Jahangir’s interest in the Jesuits 
■; was, perhaps. Ids perinl tluig-thej.'O. tO„baptifi,c hi.s..q.wn. nephews (sons of the 
1 late Prince Dilniyal), “The Princes clothed in Portuguese costume and 
wearing crosses of gold round their necks, proceeded on elephants from 
the palace to the church through streets packed with eager .spectators. 
A large cortege from the Court accompanied them and some sixty 
Christians—including Poles, Venetians and Armenians—joined the pro¬ 
cession on horseback. Even the Englishman, Hawkins, who was then in 
Agra, put aside his Protestant prepossessions for the day and rode at the 
head of the procession with St. George’s flag carried before him ‘to the 
honour of the English nation.’ At the church the Princes were received 
with every sign of rejoicing and the bell was rung vvith such violence that 
it broke. The ceremony itself was impressive and the demeanour of the 
Princes brought tears to the eyes of the spectators. When baptised, they 
were given, as was then the practice, new names of a European com¬ 
plexion.”^ Khi£j3hiJlip-...Hl„oL.Epain received these tidings with great 
enthusiasm, and personally addressed a letter to Jahangir thanking him for 
his friendliness towards the Christians. But after all this fuss, in live 
years’time the Princes‘gave their crucifixes again to the Je.suits’,/,e,. 

’ Smith, O. H.j pp. 377-78 ; Akbar, pp. 261, 291-92. Rs. 10 a day were piikl to 
Fr. Xavier and smaller sums to others. 

® Muclagiin, TIte Jesuits end the Grand Mogliid, pp.l2-13i. 
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abjured their Christian faith, and in the words of a Jesuit writer, ‘rejected 
the light and returned to the vomit.’* 

After tlie death of Father Xavier in 1617, and of Pinlieiro in the 
following year, their places were taken by Fathers Corsi and Joseph de 
Castro. In addition to their evangelical work they were in the position of 
an ‘agent for the lAirtugals’. The former has been described as ‘a great 
column of the Mission,’ and both had unique opportunities of coming 
into close contact with the Jiinperor. Corsi first came to Agra in 1604, 
and de Castro ten years later. The former died at the capital in 1635 ; 
the laflcr at Lahore, in 1646. Although both of them were Italians, their 
political activities were directed towards furthering the interests of the 
Portugue.se at Court as against those of the English.SjLThomas^Rj^ 
who arrived in India in September, lil5,dn a letter written a year later, 
describes, ‘how the Portugals have crept into this kingdome and by what 
corncr.s they gott in ; the entrance of the Jesuits, their entertainment, 
priviledges, practises, ends and the growth of their church, where of they 
sing in Europe .so loud prayses and glorious successes,’ In spite of his 
obvious Protestant bias and opposing political interests, mutual relations 
between Roc and Corsi were, according to Sir Edward Maclagan, good 
and creditable to balh.“ , 

The lirstihiglishman to appear before Jahangir was Captain William 
(c) The En lish wlio arrived at Surat (in his ship Hector) 

^ in August, 1608, with a letter from Janies I, King 
of Great Britain, asking for trade facilities.® He brought with him a gift 
of 25,000 gold pieces, and was well received by the Emperor (April, 1609), 
in spite of the opposition of the Jesuit Father Pinlieiro who represented 
Portuguese interests at the Mughal Court. Hawkins could speak Turk! 
and Persian and hence needed no interpreter. The bitter hostility that 
existed between the English and the Portuguese, on account of their rivalry 
at Jahiingtr’s Court, is clearly discernible in the statements of Hawkins. 

He alleges that Father Pinlieiro had bribed Mukarrab Khan to kidnap 
him (Hawkins), and that he had described England as a dependency of 
Portugal. ‘The Je.suits here’, he writes from Agra (1609), ‘do little regard 
their ma.sscs and their church matters for studying how to overthrow my 


* Ibid., p. 74. 

- Ibid., np, 85-86. „ , , 

® 'It was iv sinuular situation,’ observes Lane-Poole, for a bluii sea-captain to 
find himself, in an unknown land, called upon to meet a great Emperor about whorn 
absolutely nothing was known in England. There was nothing ^'•’Sgest the iMst 
distant di eam (hat in two centuries and a half the slight introduction Hawkins was then 
effecting between England and India would culminate iri the ® 

Queen over the whole empire where the “Light of the World and her imperial husband 
then reigned.’ Medieval India, pp. 299-300. 
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afTairs,; Finally, he calls them ‘madde doggcs, labouring to work my 
passage out of the world,’ and says that they had to be warned by the 
Emperor, that if aught happened to Hawkins, they would be held 
responsible. When a Protestant follower of Hawkins died at Agra, the 
Jesuits refused to allow him to be buried in the Christian cemetery, 
When Hawkins married an Armenian Christian lady, ‘to avoid being 
poisoned,’ they declined to perform the ceremony unless he acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Pope.^ Later, however, their relations, slightly 
improved. But, none the less, when Pluwkins left India, in 1611, in 
disgust, his mission had been thoroughly discredited on account of the 
Jesuits, and Father Xavier represented that some ultramontane heretics 
had attempted to disturb the happy progress of the Catholic faith in 
Mogor, but that the King on discovering their perlidy had banislied them 
from the country.’® 

The next Englishman of note to appear at the Court of Jahangir was 
one,Paul_(iaH-nrag, who too appears to have come to Agra (1612) with a 
further letter from King James. His experience was no belter Hum that 
of his predecessor. English accounts still speak of 'those prattling, 
juggling Jesuits,’ and their great inlluencc at the Court, 'Tlic lying 
Jesuits,’ we are told, were ‘feeding Ihc king daily with presents and strange 
toys,’ and poisoning his mind against the English. But llic strained 
relations between the Empire and the Portuguese, to wliieh reference has 
already been made, changed the whole situation for the time being 
(1613-15), The Jesuits with the Portuguese stood thoroughly discredited. 
It was at this lime, when they were still ‘in deep disgrace with tlic king 
and people,’ that the third English ‘ambassador’, .Williaifl Edwttrds came -- 
Jj[om _Siira t (1615) also with a letter from King James. But the most 
‘ important andlKe-iflOst famous of the English represciitalives was Sir 
^IJimnas Roe. Smith describes him as ‘a gentleman of good education, a 
' polished'courtier, and trained diplomatist, well qiialificd for tlie (ask 
assigned to him, which was the negotiation of a treaty giving security to 
English trade.’® He was accompanied (since 1616) by his cluiplain Terry, 


1 Ibid., 11.19. 

2 Ihiil., p. 80. 

_ . ^ had come to complete what Hawkins had only partly .siitcecdcd in 

efTec mg. The English agents and traders were still in a humiliating situation, subject 
to all kinds of indigmtp possessing no recognised or valid rights, and obliged to sue 
and bribe im such slight facilities as they could win. Their chiefs, the agents of the 
East India Cpmpany, had brought scorn upon their nation by “kotowing” ihc Moghal 
dignitaries cringing to insult, asserting no trace of dignity; and had even “siitTered 
? I® porters, base Peons, and beene thrust out by them with nnicli scorne by 

■head and shoulders without seeking satisfaction.” Englishmen were flouted, robbed, 
arrested, even whipped in the streets. It was evident that a diiferent manner of man 
(lhan Hawkins or Edwards) was needed to retrieve the indignity done to our name and 
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whose account hs far superior to that of Roe, as a description of the 
country and Government.’^ He too met with difficulties similar to those of 
his predecessors; “when he had hopes of a speedy decision on his request, 
Roe found objections raised at the last moment ‘a Jesuitical bone’ as he 
said, ‘cast in overnight.’® His own draft of the treaty he wanted to 
negotiate provided for the free access of the English to all ports belonging 
to the great Mughal, including those of Bengal and Sind, and the free 
passage of their goods without payment of any duty beyond the usual 
customs; they were to be allowed to buy and sell freely, to rent factories, 
to hire boats and carts, and to buy provisions at the usual rates; while 
other articles directed against the confiscation of the effects of deceased 
factors, the obnoxious claims to search the persons of the merchants on 
going ashore, the opening of presents intended for the King, delays in the 
custom-house and other similar abuses. On the part of the English, Roe 
was willing to engage that they should not molest the ships of other 
nations, ‘except the enemies of the said English, or any other that shall 
seek to injure them,’ and that their factors while residing ashore, should 
‘ behave themselves.peaceably and civilly,’ that they should do their best 
to procure rareties for the Great Mughal, and should furnish him (upon 
payment) with any goods or furnisher of war that he could reasonably 
desire, and that they should assist him against ‘any enemy to the common 
peace’, The Portuguese were to be admitted to ‘enter into the said peace 
and league,’ should they be willing, but if they did not do so within six 
months, the English were to be permitted to treat them as enemies and 
make war upon them at sea, ‘without any offence to the said Great King 
of India’.’’® Roe did not succeed in this, though he remained in India for 
over three years and went about with Jahangir in his southern tour 
(Mandu and Ahmadabad), and finally left India on February 17, 1619.* 

honour.’—Lane-Poole, op. cit., pp. 305-06. Sir Roe according to the Directors of the 
E. I. Co., was a man oT a pregnant understanding, well-spoken, learned, industrious 
and of a comely personage. 

1 Smith, 0. H., pp. 382-83. 

2 Maclagan, op. cit., p. 85. 

3 Foster (Intro., pp. xx-xxi), cited by Beni Prasad, op. cit., pp. 248-49. 

0 Roe wrote: ‘Neyther will this overgrowne Eliphant (Mughal Emperor) 
descend to Article or bynde himself reciprocally to any Prince upon terms of Equality, 
but only by way of favour admit our stay.’ All that Jahangir could assure him was - 
‘you shall be sure of as much priviledge as any stranger,’ The ambassador says of the 
Mughal officials : ‘their Justice is generallie good to strangers ; they are not rigorous, 
except in searching for things to please, and what trouble we have is for hope of theni, 
and by our own disorders,’ He warned the Company . -A war and trafique are in¬ 
compatible. By my consent, you shall no way engage yourselves but at sea, where you 
are like to gayne, as often as to loose. It is the beggaring of the Portugale, notwith¬ 
standing his many rich residences and territoryes, that he keepes souldiers that spends 
it" yet his garrisons are meane. He never profitted by the Indyes since he defended 
them. Observe this well. It hath been also the error of the Dutch, who seek 
Plantation here by the sword. They have a woonderful stocke, they proule in all 
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He had arrived at Surat (Swally Road) on September IH, 1615. Although 
his mission was a failure he has recorded with grace the inanncr of his 
reception as well as departure from the Great Mughal. ‘I had required 
before my going,’ he writes, ‘leave to use the customs of my country, 
which was freely granted, so that I would pcrfr)rm tlicm punctually. 
When I entered within the first rail, I made a reverence ; entering in the 
inward rail, another; and when I came under the King, a third, The 
place is a great court, whither resort all sorts of people, fi'hc King .sits in 
a little gallery overhead; ambassadors, (he great men and strangers of 
equality, within the innermost rail under him, rai.sed from the ground, 
covered with canopies of velvet and silk, underfoot laid with gold 
carpets, the meaner men i-eprescnting gentry, within the first rail, the 
people without, in a base court, but so that all may see the King. This 
setting out hath so much affinity with u theatre, the manner of the King 
in his gallery ; the great men lifted on a stage, as actors, the vulgar gazing 
on, that an easy description will inform of the place and fashion. The 
King prevented my dull interpreter, welcoming me to the brother of my 
master. I delivered His Majesty’s letter translated ; and after my com¬ 
mission, whereon he looked curiously, after my presents which were well 
received. He asked some questions; and, with a seeming care of ray 
health (Roe had just recovered from an illness), oflered me his physicians, 
and advising me to keep my house till Iliad recovered strcnglli, and if, in 
the interim, I needed anything, I should freely send him and obtain my 
desires. He dismissed me with more favour and outward grace if hy the 
Christians I were not flattered, than ever was shown to any ambassador 
either of the Jurk or Persian or other whatsoever.’’ 


VI. ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES OF JAHANGIR 

The character and achievements of Jahangir arc more difficult to 
assess than ffiose of any of his predecessors or Successors. He was 
indeed, as Vincent Smith has characterised him, ‘a strange compound of 
tenderness and cruelty, justice and caprice, refinement and brutality, 
good sense and childishness.’ But, if a balance were to be struck, 
between the credit and debit side of his life, there is little doubt, his 
assets were for greater than his liabilities. To enter upon a detailed 
discussion of this subject would take us far beyond our limits ; but the 
reader will not find it difficult to draw illustrative material from what has 


Places, they Posses some of the bek • 
Lett this bee received as a rule that ’ 
trade; for without controversy it 
m India.’ 


yet ther dead Payes Consume all the gaync. 
if you will Profitt, seek it at Sea, and in quiett 
IS an error to affect garrisons and Land wnrrs 
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been said already and what follows. Jahangir’s love of ease, his self-indul¬ 
gence in drink and love, his caprice and cruelty, and his superstition and 
childishness are notorious ; but his love of justice, religious toleration, 
energy where a situation demanded it, wisdom in the recognition of merit, 
whether in fine arts or in politics, are all worthy of due appreciation and 
praise. Whatever the faults of his youth, which clung to him through 
later life, the period of his rule as Emperor was a coirtinuons and honest 
striving to maintain and extend the principles and dominions of his great 
father ; no ruler could do better, and Jahangir is to be understood in 
this light, if he is to be understood at all. The judgments of his 
contemporaries as well as modern critics will bear out what we have said ; 

“When he (Jahangir) ascended the throne in 1605, at the age of 
thii'ty-seven, his character, never wanting in certain 
anc Poole good-nature, had mellowed. He had 

become less savage and more sober ; by day he was the picture of 
temperance, at night he became exceeding ‘glorious”^ .... Jahangir 
carried his daylight sobriety so far as even to publish an edict against 
intemperance, and emulated his far more contemptible ‘brother’ James of 
Great Britain by writing a Persian counterblast against tobacco.® In 
spite of his vices, which his fine constitution supported with little apparent 
injury almost to his sixteenth year, he was no fool ; he possessed a shrewd 
intelligence, and he showed his good sense in carrying on the government 
and principle of toleration inaugurated by Akbar. He was not deficient 
in energy when war was afoot; he was essentially just when his passions 
were not thwarted ; and he cultivated religious toleration with the easy¬ 
going indilTei'ence which was the key-note of his character. The son of 
an eclectic philosopher, and a Rajput princess, he professed himself a 
Muslim, restored the Muhammadan formulas of faith which Akbar had 


^ ‘I myself have been accustomed to take wine,’ writes Jahangir, ‘and from 
my eighteenth year to the present, which is thp thirty-eighth year of my age, have 
regularly partaken of it. In early days, when I craved for drink 1 soinetimes took 
as many as twenty cups of double distiiled liquor. In course of time it took great 
effect upon me, and I sot about reducing the quantity. In the period of seven years 
I brought it down to five or six cups. My times of drinking varied. Sometimes I 
bcgan'when two or three hours of the day remained, sometimes I took it at night 
and a little in the day. So it was until my thirteenth year, when I resolved m drink 
Only at night, and at present I drink it only to promote digestion of my food. ™ 
Wdciiat, E. & D., op. cit., VI, p. 285. Sir Thomas Roe relates how he was asked by 
Jahangir to drink ; T drank a little, but it was more strong than ever I tasted, so that 
it made me sneeze, whereat he laughed, and called for raisins, almonds, and sliced 
lemons, which were brought me on a plate of gold and bade me eat and drink what 
I would, and no more.’—Lane-Poole, Conlemporary Sources p. 100. . . ,.u 

^ ‘As the smoking of tobacco had taken very bad efiect upon the health 
and mind of many persons, I ordered that no one should practi^ the habit, My 
brother Shah Abbas (King of Persia), also being aware of its evil effects, had issued a 
command against the use of it in Iran.—Jahangir ; WSqiat, E, & D., op. cr<., VI, p. j-I. 
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abandoned on tlie coinage, and revived the Hijra chronology, whilst 
preserving foi’ regnal years and months the more convenient solar system. 
But he followed his father’s policy toward,s the Hindus, and was equally 
tolerant towards Christians.”—(A/er/h'rn///Ww, pp. 298-99). 

“Jahangir’s first measures were of a much more benevolent and 
judicious character than niiglit have been expected 
Eipbinstone coiifirmcd luost of hi.s father’s old 

officers in their stations ; and issued edicts, remitting some vexatious 
duties which had survived Akbar’s reforms, forbidding the bales of 
merchants to be opened by persons in authority witliout their free consent, 
directing that no soldiers or servants of the State should quarter them¬ 
selves on private houses, abolishing the punishments of cutting olT cars 
and noses, and introducing other sahilary regulations. Notwithstanding 
his own notorious habits he strictly forbade the use of wine, and regulated 
that of opium ; subjecting all offenders against his rules to severe 
punishment.” 

Regarding Nur Jahan’s influence over JahangTr. he says, “Though 
her sway produced bad consequences in the end, ii uv/.v hciwjicicil on the 
whole. Her father was a wise and upriglit minister ; and it must have 
been, in part at least, owing to her influence that a great improvement 
took place in the conduct of Jahangir after the first few years of his reign. 
He was still capricious and lyraiuiical, but he wa.s no longer guilty of 
such barbarous cruelties as before ; and although lie still carried his 
excess in wine to the lowest stage of inebriety, yet it was at night, and 
in his private apartments. In occupations which kept him all day before 
the eyes of his subjects, he seems to have supported his character with 
sufficient dignity, and without any breaches of decorum. Nur Jahim’s 
capacity was not less remarkable than her grace and beauty \ it was 
exerted in matters proper to her sex, as well as in state affairs. The 
magnificence of the Emperor’s court was increased by her taste, and the 
expense was diminished by her good arrangement. She contrived 
improvements in the furniture of apartments ; introduced female dresses 
more becoming than any in use before her time ; and it i.s a question in 
India whether it is to her or her mother that they owe the invention of 
attar of roses.^ One of the accomplishments by which she captivated 
Jahangir is said to have been her facility in composing extempore verses.” 
—{History of India, pp. 550-51, 555-56). 

1 M/r of roses, the most excellent of perfumes, wa.s discovered in my reign. 
The mother of Nur Jahan Begam conceived the idea of collecting the oil which rises to 
the surface when rose-water is heated, and this having been done, die oil wa.s found to 
•be a most powerful perfume.’—JahangTr in Waqiul, E. & D,, op. cil., VI, p. 338, 
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“Terry truly observes : ‘Now for the disposition of that King 

Vincent Smith if never seemed unto me to be composed 

of extremes ; for sometimes he was barbarously cruel, 
and at other times he would seem to be exceeding fair and gentle.’ He was 
capable of feeling the most poignant grief for the loss of a grandchild, 
and often showed pleasure in doing little acts of kindly charity. His 
writings are full of keen observations on natural objects. He went to 
Kashmir nearly every hot sea.son, and recorded a capital description of 
the country, carefully drawing up a list of the Indian birds and beasts 
not to be found m the Happy Valley. He loved fine scenery, and would 
go into ecstasies over a waterfall. He thought the scarlet blossom of the 
clhcik or palcis tree ‘so beautiful that one cannot take one’s eyes off it’, 
and was in raptures over the wild flowers of Kashmir.” 

Then after commenting on Jahangir’s love of fine arts,^ Smith 
quotes the Emperor’s Memoirs on his sense of justice,® and proceeds : 
“His religion is not easy to define. Grave Sir Thomas Roe roundly 
denounced him as an atheist, but he was not exactly that. He sincerely 
believed in God, although he did not frankly accept any particular 

1 ‘This day,’ writes Jahangir, ‘Abul Hasan, a painter, who bore the title of 
Nadim-z Zaman, drew a picture of my Court, and presented it to me. He had attached 
it as a frontispiece to the /ahangfr-Wma. As it was well worthy of praise, I loaded him 
with great favours. He was an elegant painter, and had no match in his time. If the, 
celebrated artists Abiii-l Hai and Bihzad were now alive, they would do him full justice 
for his exquisite taste in painting. His father, Aka Raza, was always with me while 1 
was a Prince, and his son was born in my household. However, the son is far superior 
to the father. I gave him a good education, and took care to cultivate his mind from 
his youth till he became one of the most distinguished men of his age. The portraits 
furnished by him were beautiful. Mansur is also a master of the art of drawing, and he 
has the title of Nadiru-1 Asli. In the time of my father and my own, there havebeen none 
to compare witli these two artists. I am very fond of pictures, and have such discrimina¬ 
tion in judging them, that I can tell the name of the artist (on seeing his work), whether 
living or dead. If there were similar portraits finished by several artists, I could point 
out the painter of each.’— Wdqidt, E. & D., op. c/V., VI, pp. 359-60. The editor also 
cites the following observation from Catron’s History of the Mogul Dynasty, p. 178.— 
‘In this time there were found, in the Indies, native painters who copied the finest of 
our European pictures with a fidelity that might vie with the originals. He was partial 
to the sciences of Europe, and it was this which attached him to the Jesuits.’ 

Sir T, Roe also confirms. Roe had presented Jahangir a picture, which he said 
his own artists could exactly copy : ‘At night he sent for me, being hasty to triumph in, 
his workman, and showed me six pictures, five made by his man, all pasted on one table, 
so like tlrat I was by candle-light troubled to discern which was which ; I confess beyond 
ail expectation ; yet showed my own and the difference which were in art apparent, but 
not to be judged by the common eye. But for that at first sight I knew it not, he was 
very merry and joyful and cracked like a Northern man.— Embassy, Lane-Poole, Con- 
temporary Sources, p. 98. , _ _ ' 

2 Referring to a capital sentence passed on an influential murderer, Jahangir 
observes : 'God forbid that in such affairs 1 should consider Princes, and far less that 
I should considerTerry speaks of the‘round and quick’justice which‘keeps 
tlie people in such order that there are not many executions !’ Hawkins found that by 
the time he personally saw the Emperor and complained to him about his ill-treatment 
at Surat, Jahangir had already got the official report and taken the first steps towards 
justice. ‘If the local officials were guilty of justice,’ Hawkins observes, ‘it is weil if they 
escape with the loss of their lands.’ 
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revelation or subscribe to any tieiiiiitc creed .... He liad not tlic .slightest 
desire to persecute anybody on account of hi.s icligion. It is true that 
he passed severe orders again.st the Jain.s of Gujarat, wliom hi.s father 
had so greatly admired, but that was because for some rea.sons or other 

he considered them to be .seditious.His personal religion seems to 

have been a vague deism, cither taught by licrctical Muhammadan SOfls, 
or the very similar doctrine of certain Hindu sages.’*' .... The material 
for discourse on Jahangir’s interesting per.sonality is .so abundant that 
it would be easy to write at large on the subject.’'— (O. //., pp. 3117-89). 

Note on Jahdnglr'x relighii.i policy.~~ \iui for a few lapses. JiihunKlr’.s relieioiis 
policy was, in the main, a conlinualion of his father Akbar's, based on principles of 
wide toleration. The exceptions were mo.stiv due to religion unci polilic.s being in.sepa- 
rable in life. Tlie prosecution of the Sikh Ciurii Aijnn and of Man Singh the Svclambar 
.Tain leader at Ahmadabad (who, at the time of Khusru's lehellion, dcelared that 
Jahangir's empire would come to an end in two year.sl arc not indicative of the general 
policy. The Sikhs a.s a community were not persecuted by Jahiingir ; the ordinances 
again.st tlie Jains were later withdrawn. Likewi.sc were the Christians ‘pcr.seetilcd’on 
account of the follies of the Portuguese, but no semner than peace wa.s restored, they 
were once more restored to the royal favour. Terry ob.scrves ; 'All religions arc lolcratccl 
and their priests held in high esteem. Myself often received li om the Mughal hiimelf 
the appellation of Father with other many gradou.s word.s, with place among the best 
nobles.' Pietro Della Valle (1623-24) say.s. lhai the Hindus and Muslims 'live all mixed 
together and peaceably, because the grand Mughal......makes no dilferencc in hi.s domi¬ 
nions between the one sort and the other, and both in bis coot I anil armies, and even 
among men of the highest degree, they are of equal aeeount and consideration,’ 

Nevertheless, if JahilngTr felt that the preaching of any religiou.s teacher had 
harmful consequences on the Empire, he did not hesilale to inlcrferc. 'fwo instances, 
both Muslim, are on record : the Afghan Sheikh Ibriihlm Hiiba was imprisoned in 
Chimar (1606) for his activitic.s were ‘disreputable and foulisli’ and lie liad gathered 
together a large following of Afghans near Lahore ; in 1619, .similarly, Sheikh Ahmad, 
a celebrated Muslim divine of Sirhind, who claimed to he the Mahodi, was imprisoned 
at Gwalior, and placed in the custody of a Rajput. Sheikh Ahmad had written a book 
called the Maktnbat which was judged to contain ‘many iinproliiable ihings,’ calculated 
to drag people‘into infidelity and impiety. Two years later the .Sheikh recanted and 
was released ; he was not only set tree but also given a dress of honour and considerable 
sums of money more than once.'—(Beni Prasad, p. 433). 

Jahangir’s interest in deserving Sfidlius and fakirs was remarkable. In 
1618-19, he wrote of Jadrup : ‘On Saturday for the second time, my desire for the 

Company of Jadrup increased. After performing the midday devotions,.I ran 

and enjoyed his society in the retirement of his cell, i heard many sublime word.s of 
religious duties and knowledge of divine things. Without exaggemtion, he sets forth 
clearly the doctrines of wholesome Srifism, and one can lind delight in hi.s society. He 
is sixty years of age. He was 22 when, forsaking all external attuchment.s, he placed 
the foot of determination on the high-road of asceticism, and for 38 vears he had lived 

in the garment of nakedness.God Almighty has granted him an'iiiiu.suul grace, a 

lofty understanding, an exalted nature, and keen intellectual powers, etc.On 

Wednesday I again went and bade him good-bye. Undoubtedly purling from him 
weighed upon my mind which desires the truth,’ Sir Thoma.s Roe records another 
instance of a Fakir's visit to Jahiingir; 'This miserable wreleh, clothed in rags, crowned 
with feathers, covered with ashes, His Majesty talked with for about an hour, with such 
fannlianty and show of kindness that it must needs argue a luimiliiy not ea.sily found 

among kings. The beggar sate whert his (Jahimglr’.s) son dare not do.and after 

many strange humiliations and charities, rising, the old wreleh, not being nimble he 
took him up in his arms, which no cleanly body diir.stliavc touched, embracing him ; 
and three Imnes laying his hand on his heart, calling him father, he left him and all of 
us, and me, in admiration of such virtue in a heathen prince. iVliioh I meitlion with envy 
and sorrow that we, having the true vine, should bring forth crabs and a hostard stock 
grapes ; that either our Christian princes had this devotion or that this zeal were guided 
by a true light of the Gospel, 
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“Jalifingir is 
IshwarJ Prasad 


one of the most interesting figures in Mughal history. 
The ordinary view that he was a sensual pleasure- 
seeker and a callous tyrant does him less than justice. 


All accounts agree that he was intelligent, shrewd, and capable of under¬ 
standing the most complex problems of the state without any difficulty_ 

There is much in his character that deserves to be condemned, but there 
is a great deal that entitles him to be placed among the most fascinating 
personalities of Indian History."*—(/I Short History of Muslim Rule in 
India, pp. 524-30). 


“Jauntily to dismiss him (Jahangir) as a hard-hearted, fickle-minded 
Beni Prasad soakcd in wuie and sunk in debauch, as more 

than one modern writer has done, is at once un¬ 
scientific and unjust. His fame has been eclipsed by the transcendent glory 
of his father and the dazzling splendour of his son. His memory has 
suffered from the implicit faitlt reposed in historical forgeries and travellers’ 
tales. His career lias been viewed and judged in isolated passages. 

“From a review of his life as a whole, he comes out sensible, kind- 
hearted man, with strong family affections and unstinted generosity to all, 
with a burning hatred of oppression and passion for justice, On a few 
occasions in his career as Prince and Emperor, he was betrayed, not with¬ 
out provocation, by fits of wrath into individual acts of barbarous cruelty. 


1 Here is a delightlul portrait of JahiingFr from the pen of Hawkins‘Now 
here I mean to speak a little of his manners and customs in the Court. First in the 
morning, about the break of day, he is at his beads with his face turned to the westward. 
The manner of his praying, when he is in Agra, is in a private fair room, upon a goodly 
set stone, having only a Persian lamb-skin under him. At tbe upper end of this stone, 
the pictures of our Lady and Christ are placed, graven in stone ; so he turneth over bis 
beads and sailh 3200 words according to the number of beads, and then his prayer is 
ended. After he hath done, he showeth himself to the people, receiving their salams or 
good-morrows, onto whom multitudes resort every morning for this purpose. This 
done, he sleciielh two hours more, and then dineth, and passeth his time with his 
women ; and at noon he showeth himself to the people again, sitting till three of the 
clock, viewing and seeing his pastimes and sports made by men and fighting of rnany 
sorts of beasts, every day siinclry kinds of pastimes, 

‘Then at three of the clock ali the nobles in general, that be in Agra and are 
well, resort unto the Court, the King coming forth in open audience, sitting in his seat 
royal, and every man standing in his degree before him, his chiefest sort of nobles 

standing witliin the red rail, and the rest without.The King heareth all causes in 

this place and staycth some two hours every day. 

‘Then he departeth towards his private place of prayer ; his prayer being ended, 
four or live sorts of very well dressed and roasted meats are brought him, of whi^i as 
he pleaseth oateth a bit to stay his stomach, drinking once of his strong drink. Then 
cometh forth into a private room, where none can come but such as himself nominateth 
(for two years I was one of his attendants there). In this place he drinketh other three 
ciip-fulls, which is the portion that the physicians allot him. This done he eatelh opium, 
and then ho arisoth, and being in the height of his drink, he layeth him down to sleep, 
everyman departing to his own home. And after he hath slept two hours they awake 
him and bring his supper to him ; at which he is not able to feed himself; but it is 
thrust into his mouth by others ; and this is about one of the clock ; and then he sleepeth 
the rest of the night,’— Relalions, Lane-Poole, (Contemporary Sources, pp, 88-89)., 
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But as a rule, he was remarkable lor humanity, allahility and open 
hand,... 

“Sir Henry Elliot has drawn up a strong indictment of Jahangir and 
argued in particular, that his celebrated institutes were neither original in 
conception nor effective in practice. The first charge may be admitted 
at once, but is it a charge at all ? Originality in administrative organisation 
is extremely rare. Neither Akbar nor Shcr Shah had much of it. The 
test of a statesman consists not in originality but in adoption and adapta¬ 
tion of ideas and practices. It is true, again, that tlic imperial ordinances 
were not uniformly carried out, butthc responsibility rests with the inherent 
circumstances of the case. No Government in the middle age.s, with a 
large area under its jurisdiction, could make its authority effectively felt on 
the borders. Until his health failed him, Jahangu' exerted himself inanl'iilly 
to shield his subjects from the oppression of his oHicers. . ,. 

“Jahangir’s reign, on the whole, was fruitful of peace and prosperity 
to the empire. Under its auspices, industry and commerce progre.sscd, 
architecture acliieved notable triumphs; painting reached its high-water¬ 
mark; literature flourished as it had never done before : Tulsidas compo.sed 
the Ramayon, which forms at once the Homer and the Bible, the Shakes¬ 
peare and the Milton of the teeming millions of Northern India, A host 
of remarkable Persian and vernacular poets all over the country combined 
to make the period the Augustan age of mediaeval Indian literature. The 
political sick of Jahangir's history is interesting enough hut its virtitc lies in 
cultural development."—{History of Jahangir, pp. 430-38). 

GENEALOGY 

JAHANGIR (1605-27) 

__ I 

r -■ "T r“.I 

Khusru Parviz .Shlilijahan Sliahriyiir 

(d. 1622) (d. 1626) (1627-58 ; d, 1665) (executed, 1628) 


Dara Shikoh Shuja Aurangzcb Murad 

(executed, 1659) (disappeared, 1C60) (16.58-1707) (executed, 160!) 

AUTHORITIES 

A. ^Primary I. Persian: (i) Tuzak-i-faHdngJri or 'Memoirs of 
Jahangir,’ already noticed, forms an important source of information for 
thejjeriod it covers. So too are the other histories, of the reign of 
Jahangir referred to in the previous chapter. 

(ii) Padshah-nama of Kazwini, who entered the service of Sh3h 
Jahan in the fifth year of his reign. Kazwini was the first to receive 
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orders from Shah Jahan to write an account of his reign of which he has 
covered only the first ten years. It is also called TarJkh-i Shah Jahanl 
Dahsala, and forms the basis of most other later works. 

(iii) Bhdshah-nama of Abdul Hamid Lahori, who died in 1654 A.D., 
deals in detail with the first twenty years of Shah Jahan’s reign. Despite 
its 'laboured style, which is too ornate at places, it contains ‘a solid 
substratum of historical matter, from which the history of this reign has 
been drawn by later writers.’ One of its MS. copies now available is 
considered ‘a most excellent specimen of the Oriental art of calligraphy’ 
and contains an autograph of the Emperor Shah Jahan. Extracts in 
E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 5-72. 

(iv) S/iah Jahan-nama of Inayat Khan, who held responsible 
administrative posts under Shah Jah5n, and was on intimate terms of 
friendship with the Emperor, sums up the earlier histories and carries the 
story up to the end of 1657-58. The author says in his preface ; ‘It seemed 
to the writer of these pages that, as he and his ancestors had been devoted 
servants of the Imperial dynasty, it would be well for him to write, the 
history of the reign of Shah Jahan in a simple and clear style, and to 
reproduce the contents of the three volumes of Sheikh Abdul Hamid in 
plain language and in a condensed form. Such a work (he thought) 
would not be superfluous, but rather a gain. Hence, he calls his wgrk 
also Mulakk-khas or ‘Abridgment’. Extracts in E. & D,, op. cit.fVII, 
pp. 76-120. 

(v) Other SliM Jahan-namas. There are several other works of the 

same name, two of which might be very briefly alluded to : (a) Amal-i 
Salih of Muhammad Salih Kambu, one of the noted calligraphists of the 
period, deals with the whole life of Shah Jahan—from his birth to his 
death in 1665. Besides writing of princes, nobles, and. officers, the work 
also speaks of ‘learned men, physicians, poets and fine writers who Were 
contemporary with Shlih Jahan.’ (b), Shah Jahan-riama of .Muhammad 
Sadik Khan, somewhat similar to the above, is particularly of value as it 
formed the basis of KhafI Khan’s history of the reign of Shah Jahan. 
Extracts and notices in E. & D., op. cit.,.VII, pp. 121-44. , , 

For the Persian sources, see Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena’s'fifujffry of 
Shah Jahan of Delhi, pp, i-xx, , ' . 

II. European : (i) Sir Thomas Roe’s Embassy, noticed in the previous 
chapter, throws some light oh Shah Jahan’s' early career , as Prince. 

(ii) Francoys Pelsaert’s Remonstrantee is the account’ of a Dutch 

factor who was in India for seven years (1620-27). He believes in 
Shah Jahan’s guilt in the murder of Khusru, denounces Nut Jahan’s 
dominance, and makes interesting observations on prohibition of cow- 
slaughter for which, among other reasons, he gives the economic ope, viz., 
that oxen do everything that is done by horses in Holland,.■^Moreland and 
Geyl, Cambridge, 1925. ' . 

(iii) De Laet’s Description of India and Fragment of Indiari. History, 

already noticed. , 

, (iv) Pietro Della Valle (1623-27), an Italian traveller, irtjp'articular, 
was impressed by the religious toleration within the empire. His descripr' 
tions of the places he visited (Western India) are graphic and valuablei— 
Pub. Hakluyt Society. ’ 
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(v) Mandelslo, the German traveller, was in India for a very short 
time (1638-39). His account, first published in 1658, contains much 
fiction mixed with some facts relating both to Mughal administration and 
history.'—Harris’s Travels, Vol. II, 

(vi) Peter Mundy, who came to India in 1628 and left eight years 

later, gives a more interesting and valuable record,—Pd. Temple, pub. 

Hakluyt Society, 1914-19. 

(vii) The Portuguese Fr. Sebastian Manrique travelled through N. 
India in 1640-41 and published his Itenerario in 1649 at Rome. He seems 
to have been well impressed with the prosperity of the country and people, 
and also speaks well of the orderliness of the Mughal camp. He attributes 
the planning of the Taj to Geronimo Veroneo.—Pub. Hakluyt Society. 

(viii) The two French travellers Bernier and Tavernier are the 
most famous of European visitors of the period. The former, a well 
educated and experienced traveller, came to India in 1658 and stayed for 
twelve years. Flis work was first published in 1670. He was witness to 
many of the events he described or had means of reliable information, 
Yet, as Manucci points out, he is not to Ire accepted without careful 
scrutiny and verification. The other, Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, rightly 
regarded as the ‘Prince of Ramblers’, had also travelled widely in Europe 
before he came to India in 1640. His observations of social ami economic 
conditions are valuable, but not equally so regarding political events. 
Himself a jeweller he observes ‘where baniyans refuse to bite titerc is 
nothing to be hoped for by these Franks’. (Bernier, tr. Clinistablc, ed. 
Smith, Oxford U. Press, 1914; Tavernier, tr. Ball, Macmillan, 1889.) 

(ix) Last, but not least, Niccolas Manucci, the Italian adventurer, 
already noticed, is an important source of information for the period. 
He was a loyal partisan of Darii and hated AurangKcb for his treacherous 
conduct. After many vicissitudes he again entered service under Prince 
Shah Alam in 1678 and saw much of the politics and social life of India. 
But like most other European writers he is not to be depended upon where 
he speaks, not from personal knowledge or experience, but merely from 
hearsay and bazar gossip. He died in India in 1717, His Storia de Mogor 
translated by William Irvine in four bulky volumes is rather too diffuse, 
and an abridged edition of the same in one volume, containing his 
experiences relevant to our purposes, has been published by his daughter 
Margaret L. Irvine, under the title— j4 Pepys of Mogul India (John Murray, 
London, 1913), Pere Catrou's Histoire Generale de I'Empire du Mogol (1705) 
was founded on Manucci’s memoirs. 

B. Secondary — 1 . History of Shah Jalidn of Delhi by Dr, Banarsi Prasad 
Saksena is a most welcome addition to the critical monographs that have 
recently appeared on the lives of the Mughal Emperors. Sir Wolseley 
Haig, in his, foreword to the book, writes ; “Saksena treats his subject 
with praiseworthy impartiality. Shah Jahan, in his hands, is not ‘the 
virtuous sovereign^ with hardly a blemish on his character’ depicted by 
contemporary Indian chroniclers, nor on the other hand, is he the monster 
of moral depravity described by some European travellers who have 
flavoured their pages with the scandalous gossip of the purlieus of the 
court.”—The Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad, 1932. Pp. i-xxx contain a 
critical discussion of the sources, Persian and European. There is also 
a classified Bibliography at the end of the book, pp. 345-49. 
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9 2-1^ T'As Jesuits and the Great Mogul by Sir Edward Maclagan, Ch. VI, 

3. History of India by Monstuart Elphinstone, pp. 574-603. 

4. Studies in Mughal India by Sir Jadunath Sarkar for 'The Daily 
Life of Shah Jahan’; ‘Wealth of India, 1650’; ‘Who Built the Taj?’ 
pp. 1-32, (1919). History of Aurangzeb, Vols. I & II, by the same- 
M. G. Sarkar & Sons, Calcutta, 1922, 

5_. History of the Reign of Shah Jahan by Mr. Abdul Aziz, Bar-at-Law, 
appearing in the Journal of Indian History, Madras. 

6. Shah Jahan, by Jast, L. S., (London, 1934), though it deliberately 
tampers with history, is an interesting contribution. 


7. “The Architecture of the Taj and its Architect”~S. C. 
Mukherjee, (I. H. Q., IX, 4, 1934). 

8. “Rebellion of Shah Jahan and his Career in Bengal”-S. N. 
Bhattacharya, (I. H. Q,., X), 

9. “Prince Shah Jahan in Bengal”—Sri Ram Sharma, (T. I.H,, 
Dec,, 1934 & I, H, a, Mar., XI). 

10. “Shah JahSn’s Embassy to China”—C. S. IC, Rao Saheb, 
(Journal of the Andhra Hist. Society, Oct., 1934). 

11. “Religious Policy of Shah Jahan”—Sri Ram Sharma, (I. PI. Q.. 
Mar., 1936). 


12. Read K. R. Q,anungo’s Review of Saksena’s Shah Jahan in 
M. R., June, 1934. (Corrects and supplements), pp. 692-93, 

13. “Life and Art in the Mughal Period : the Mental Background 
of Mughal Painting and its Reflection in Art”~Hermann Goetz, B. U. J,, 
V, 4, 1936. Also, “Indo-Muslim Architecture in its Islamic Setting”, by 
the same writer, ibid., VIII, 4, Jan., 1940. 

14. ^'Tuhfat-us-Salatni'’~a.t&TQ Ms. d. 950 A.H.=1543 A.D., of the 
poet Amir Shahi with autographs of Jahangir and Shah Jahan—S. A. 
Shere in J. B. 0. R, S., XXX, 1 (Mar., 1944). 

15. “Rebellion of Sh3h JahSn and his Career in Bengal”—Sudhindra 
Nath Bhattacharya, LH.Q,,, X, 4, Dec., 1934. 

16. “Indo-Muslim Architecture”—M. A. Ghaghatai, A. B. 0. R. L, 
XXII, 1-2, 1941. 
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“Shah Jahan.ig not 'the virtuous sovereign with hardly a 

blemish on his character’ depicted by contemporary Indian 
chroniclers, nor on the other hand, is he the monster ol moral 
depravity described by some European travellers.” 

-SIR WOLSEt.r.Y HAIG 

“The expenditure of former reigns was not a fourth of the cost of 
this reign, and yet the King quickly amassed a treasure which 
would have taken years to accumulate under his predcecssor.s.” 

-LUnii-AT-TAWARIKH 

The thirty years of Shah Jahan’s rule found the Empire at its 
zenith, in point of prosperity though not in extent. On the whole, they 
were years of peace and plenty, with few inlernnl disturbances of any 
formidable character; the only wars, whether successful or otlicrwisc, 
were those of aggression, and intended to extend the boundaries of the 
Empire. Until the Empire was convulsed by the War of Succes.sion, 
following on the illness of Shah Jahan, it had lield forth the promise of a 
most glorious epoch in the history of India. But events soon showed 
that there were worms infolded in the gilded tomb, and all that glistered 
was not gold. The failure of Imperial arms on the north-west frontier, 
the destruction of temples by Shah Jahah, and the internecine feuds that 
were brewing—all indicated an unhappy augury for the future of the 
Empire. The reign of Shah Jahiln which had commenced with crime was 
not destined to end without it. Though Shah Jahan was of a more staid 
character than his father, his rule was not without contrasts; it was an 
epoch of grandeur not altogether uiimixed with symptoms of decay. It was 
both glorious and portentous at one and the same time. 

The principal phases may be classified under the following heads: 
I. Early Life and Accession; II. Rebellions and Minor Conquests; 
HI. Badakhshan and Kandahar; IV. The Deccan : V, War of Succes¬ 
sion ; and VI. The Golden Age. 

I. EARLY LIFE AND ACCESSION 

The early career of Shah Jahan has -been too clearly delineated in 
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the last chapter to need repetition ; yet a few important details may be 

I Earfy Life He was born on Thursday, 

January 5, 1592 at Lahore. His mother was the 
Rajput Princess (daughter of Raja Udai Singh of Marwar) variously called 
Jagat Gosain, Jodhbai, and Manmati, Salim had married in 1586. He 
had been christened Khiirram or ‘the joyous' and brought up under the 
care of Akbar’s childless wife Ruquiah Begatn. Although he had no 
dearth of literary teachers, the young Prince, from the very beginning, 
showed a decided turn for more practical pursuits. In spite of his sharp 
wits and strong memory he was more at home with the bow and arrow, 
sword.smanship and riding, than with Persian and Turki. About his sixth 
year he suffered from small-pox, the recovery from which delighted Akbar 
so much that the occasion was celebrated with alms-giving and the setting 
free of some prisoners. In 1606, Prince Khurrara was first entrusted with 
responsibilities of a public character, when he was left in nominal charge 
of the capital (whh of course a Council of Regency) during Jahangir’s 
absence in pursuit of the rebellious Prince Khusru. In 1607, he received 
the rank of 8,000 Zdt and 5,000 Sawdr with a flag and drums; the same 
year he was betro.tlied--to.Aj :iumand Banu Begam, thg,. daughter.j0f,.,Ajsaf 
Khi'i. :i;i)ic funons .!■■ l/.v-:;.";? of the Taj. This was 

followed by If' i.oii'':iMi(y! i,.- ilie of Tm'oza which was the 

virtual declaration of his succession to the throne. Two years later, he 
was again betrothed; this time a - daughter of Mirza Muzaffar Husain 
5afavL-(of the house of Shah Ismail of Persia). This marriage strangely 
enough took place in 1610, whereas that with the former fiance was 
celebrated only two years later, in 1612. In addition to these, Khurram 
married a third wife, daughter of Shah-Nawaz^-Khan (grandson of Bairara 
Khan), in 1617. 

.His children of any note were all by his second and most celebrated 
wife, Mumtaz Begam ; they were fourteen in all, out of whom only seven 
survived : (1) Jahanara Begam was born at Ajmer, in 1614; (2) Dara 
Shikoh, in the same city, in 1615; (3) Shah Shuja, also at Ajmer, 
in 1616; (4) Roshanara Begam, at Burhanpur, in 1617; (5) Aurangzefa, 
at Dauhad on Oct. 24, 1618 ; (6) Murad Baksh at Rohtas, in 1624; and 
(7) Gauhanara Begam at Burhanpur, in 1631. 

“The history of Jahangir’s reign,” writes Dr. Saksena, “is mainly a 
record of the brilliant victories won by Prince 
a. Political Career j^^uri'am. . . . His charming manners, his stern rules 

of conduct, his devotion to duty, and his dashing courage, all combined 
to ensure for him a successful career.' Contrast gave him a superiority' 
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over liis brothers and rivals whose failure more than once added to 
his glory. He had never to wait for an opportunity ; it came to him 
automatically.”^ 

Khurram’s first great triumph was again.st Mewar in 1614. It was 
an illustration of his pluck and tactics, he had 
(n) Mewatf succeeded where other veterans had failed. 

It is strange that Vincent Smith should describe him :is ‘wanting in skill 
as a military leader’.® Dr. Saksena is truer in his observation that the 
subjugation of Mewilr enhanced the glory of the Mughal Empire, and 
that, by this victory, Khurram’s ‘reputation as a general of consummate 
skill and ability was established beyond doubt; and he wa.s marked out 
as the rising star’.® 

The second great chance of his life came to Khurram when he was 
appointed to the southern command (1616-17), in 
(6) Deccan gupersessioii to his elder brother ParvTz and other 
reputed generals. Already raised to the dignity of 20,000 Zdt and 10,000 
Sawdr, Khurram was now given the title of Shah, never before bestowed 
on any Mughal Prince, and placed in full charge of the Deccan. ‘Mewar 
revealed him as a skilful general, and the Deccan as a clever slalcsman.”* 
He was further exalted to the unprecedented rank of 30,000 Zdt and 
20,000 Sawdr and given the title of Shah Jafidn. Then followed gifts and 
offerings ‘such as had never come in any reign or time’ (amounting in 
all to Rs. 22,60,000). Finally, Shrih Jahan was given charge of the 
province of Gujarat (1618), in recognition of his meritorious services. 

To crown all, the operations carried on unsuccessfully against 
Kangra, since 1615, gave Shah Jahan his third op¬ 
portunity. He won his laurels again at this place 
towards the close of 1618. 

The first triumph of Shah Jahan in the Deccan was really a piece 
of good luck for him, but it secured no permanent 
(d) Deccan again for the Empire. The corruption and quarrels 

of the Mughal officers, on the one hand, and the courage and cleverness 
of Malik Ambar, on the other, had resulted in reversing the tables against 
the Empire, since the withdrawal of Shah Jahan in 1617. He was, there¬ 
fore, again called to the South in 1621, and once more his tact and courage 
triumphed. But, as we have observed in the previous chapter, his success 
was his undoing. 

1 Banarsi Prasad Saksena, History of Sha/i Jahan of Delhi, n. 15. ^ 

^ Sraitli, O. a, p. 416, 

^ Saksena, loc, cit., p. 17. 

* Ibid., X). 2\. 


(c) Kangta 
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Suspicion of NQr Jalnui’s jealousy drove him to indiscretion. When 
he was called to lead the campaign against Kandahar, 

^ ^ thought it more prudent to rebel. The circum¬ 

stances and course of his insurrection have already been described. ‘His 
rebellion,’ as Dr. Salcsena has well expressed, ‘was a clash of two powerful 
ambitions each trying to subdue the other.’^ It was also a great blunder, 
because by his rashness he played into the hands of his enemies. His 
grave misconduct, though he tried to ‘clothe his immodest acts in the 
garment of apology’ cost him the unique position to which he had climbed 
up in the Empire. But though baffled, his usual good luck once more 
came to his rescue. The death of Jahangir utRajauri on Sunday, October 
29, 1627, was a boon to Shah Jahan. Although he was far away in the 
Deccan at that time, he briskly made his way to the throne. 

There was a quick shuffling of the cards at the Imperial headquarters. 

, . In the words of the Badshdh-ndma (of Abdul Hamid 

3. Accession 

Lahori) : ‘Nur Mahal, who had been the cause of 
much strife and contention, now clung to the vain idea of retaining the 
reins of government in her grasp, as she had held them during the reign 
of the late Emperor. She wrote to Nashudani (Shahriyar), advising him 
to collect as many men as he could, and hasten to her.’ On the other 
hand, Nur Jahan’s brother Asaf Khan was equally alert. He ‘determined 
that, as Shah Jahan (his son-in-law) was far away from Agra, it was 
necessary to take some steps to prevent disturbances in the city, and to 
take possession of the princes (sons of Shah Jahan) Muhammad Dara 
Shikoh, M. Shah Shuja, and M. Aurangzeb, who were in the female 
apartments with Nur Mahal. They, therefore, resolved that for some 
few days they would raise to the throne Bulaki (Dawar Bakhsh) the son of 
Khusru, who, by Nur Mahal’s contrivance, had been placed with 
Ndshudatn.'^ 

Mutamad Khan narrates the sequel in some detail : ‘Nur Jahan 
Begum sent several persons to bring her brother (Asaf Khan) to her ; 
but he made excuses, and did not go. Asaf Khan now sent Banarasi, a 
swift runner, to Shah Jahan, with intelligence of the death of Jahangir ; 
and as there was no time for writing, he sent his signet ring as a guarantee. 
Next day the royal retinue came down from the mountains to Bhimbar. 
There the funeral ceremonies were performed, and the corpse was sent on 
under escort to Lahore, where it was interred in a garden which Nur Jahan 
had made. 

1 Ibid., p. 33. 

■ 2 Badshah-nama, E. & D„ op, cit., VII, pp. 5-6. 
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‘When the nobles and officers of the State became aware that Asaf 
Khan had resorted to the stratagem of proclaiming Dawar Bakhsh, in order 
to secure the accession of Shah Julian, and that Dawar w'us, in fact, a mere 
sacrificial Iamb, they gave their support to Asaf Khan, and did whatever 
he said. So the Khiitba was read in Dawar Bakhsh’s name near Rhimbar.” 

Shahrlyar, in the meantime, had assumed the royal title at Lahore. 
‘He seized upon the royal treasure and everything belonging to the State 
which was in Lahore. To secure troops and supporters, he gave to every¬ 
one what he asked for, and inthc course of one week he di.stribiitcd 70 
lacs of rupees among the old and new nobles, in the hope of securing his 
position.’ A clash was, therefore, inevitable. The rival forces met three 
kos away from Lahore, and ‘at the first attack Shahriyar’s mercenaries, 
unable to face the old and loyal .servants of the State, broke, and lied. . . . 
unable to understand Ids position and danger, Shahriyar fell back and 
entered the fortress, thus placing his own foot in the trap. Next day the 
nobles arrived, . .. .Shahriyar fled for refuge into the female apartments 
of the late Emperor. A eunuch brought him out, and he was led bound 
to the presence of DiTwar Bakhsh. After making the regular bows and 
homage, ho was placed in confinement, and two or three days afterwards 
he was blinded’..,. Tahinniras and Hoshang, sons of Prince Daniyal, were 
also taken and confined. Asaf Klifin wrote to Shah Jahan, informing him 
of the victory. . . . 

‘Shah Jahan sent a fcirmCm to Yaininu-d-daula Asaf Khiin, to the 
effect that it would be well if Dfiwar Bakhsh the son, and Ndihudani the 
useless brother of Khfisru, and the sons of Prince Daniyal, were all sent out 
of the world. . . .’ On the 2nd Jumada-Iawwal, 1037 a m. ... by general 
consent Shan Jahan was proclaimed at Lahore and the Khutha was read in 
his name. Dawar Bakhsh, whom the supporters of Shfih JaliSn had deemed 
it advisable to set up in order to prevent disturbances, was now cast into 
prison. On the 26th Jumada-l awwal, Dtiwar, his brother Garshas, Shah¬ 
riyar, and Tahimuras and Hoshang, sons of the deceased Prince Daniyal, 
were all put to death. 


1 Igbal-wnm-t Jahangir,op. Dawar (Biiiakii, accor¬ 

ding to some, escaped and lived for some years longer. Saksemv, cig. c/f,, pp, 61-88. 

The nuhless philosophy underlying ihesc wholesale political murders is very 
frankly stated by Md. SSlih Kambu, the historian of Shfih Jalifin’s reign : 'll is entirely 
lawful,’ he writes, ‘for the great sovereigns to rid this mortal world of the existence of 
then: brotners and other relatioiiSj mwse very annihilation is conducive to coinniott gooch 
And as the leaders, spiritual and temporal, Justify Ihe total crailicalhin of the rival 
claimants to the foi lunate throne (therefore) on grounds of expediency and common weal, 
and iipon the suggestion of such wise counsellors Sultan Khusru whom the Emperor 
.Jahangir had, in an hour of drunkenness, handed over to Shfih Buland Iqbal (Shah 
Jahan) was translated, on Monday 22nd February, 1621, from the ditch of prison to the 
plains of non-existence. To avoid suspicion, the dead body of the late prince was taken 
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‘Sliah Jahan ascended the throne at Agra on the 18th Jumada-s sanx, 
1037 A.H. (4th Feb., 1628), with the title of Abu-1 Muzafifar Shahabu-d din 
Muhammad Sahib Kiran-i Sani.’^ 

The coronation was attended with a lavishness quite characteristic 
of the monarch who is still remembered as Shah Jahan‘the magnificent’. 
The Imperial couriers carried the news of the accession to the most distant 
corners of the Empire. Poets, astrologers, learned and pious men, all 
received their due rewards. The Empress Mumtaz Mahal herself got a 
present of 20,000 asharfis, and Rs. 6,00,000, together with an annuity of 
Rs. 10,00,000. Jahanara Begam received 1,00,000 asixarfis, and Rs. 4,00,000, 
with an annual allowance of Rs. 6,00,000. Rs. 8,00,000 were distributed 
among the Princes and Princesses of the Imperial family. The loyal 
officers and nobles were equally well rewarded, the disloyal were degraded. 
Among the most notable Mahabat Khan was promoted to the ranlc of 
7,000 Zdt and 7,000 Sawcir, and made Khdn-khdnan. Above all was Asaf 
Khan exalted to the dignity of 8,000 Zat and Sawar, called ‘uncle’, allowed 
him to kiss the Emperor’s feet (a unique privilege), entrusted with the 
Emperor’s signet ring, and made the Vakil of the Empire. 

II. REBELLIONS AND MINOR CONQUESTS 

There were two great rebellions at the commencement of Shah Jahan’s 
reign, one Hindu and another Muslim. The first was that of Jajhar Singh, 
son of the notorious Blr Singh Dev Bundela ; the second was of Khan Jahan 
Lodi, Jahangir’s officer whom we have met with already. The former 
started in the first year of Shah Jahan’s reign (1628), and with a break, 
continued to defy the Emperor until 1635, when he met with the fate usual 
for rebels. The latter broke out in the second year of the reign (1629),, 
and after a short interval of restless peace, found the leader defeated and 
decapitated (1631). 

The Portuguese also created some trouble in the eastern provinces 
and were ruthlessly suppressed. These as well as other disturbances and 
conquests will be noticed in due course. 

X. The Bundela . The account of this rebellion by Abdul Hamid 
Revolt Lahori, in his Bddshah-ndma, is interesting. 

‘Jajhar Singh was son of Raja Nar Singh Deo Bundela, who rose into 

with due honour and respect round the city of Burhanpur. The nobles and officers 
.accompanied the hearse chanting prayers, and muttering incantations. He was buried in 
Alainganj on the night of Wednesday.’ Salih, Vol. I, p. 137 andpp. 163-65, cited by 
Saksena, op. cil., p. 35. ’ 

It will be remembered that the death of Parviz, too, is pJausibty attributed to 
Shah Jahan. 

1 Badshah-naim, E. & D., op. cit„ VII, p. 6. 
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notice by killing Shaikh Abul Fazl.After the accession of Jahangir to 

the throne, Nar Singh Deo rose into favour and distinction through this 
wicked deed. But his evil nature was unable to bear his prosperity, and 
towards the end of the reign of Jahangir he became disaffected and 
oppressed all the zanmdars in his neighbourhood .... He died three or 
four months before Jahangir and was succeeded by his son Jajhar Singh, 
The wealth and property which Nar Singh had amassed without labour and 
without trouble unsettled the mind of his worthless successor Jajhar^ and at 
the accession of Shfili Jahan, .... he left the capital Agra, and proceeded 
to Undcha (Orcha), his stronghold, where he set about raising forces, 
strengthening the forts, providing munitions of war and closing the roads, 

‘A force was accordingly sent against him under the command of 
Mahabat Khan Khan-khaiian. [The Imperial forces’- converged upon 
Undcha and] Jajhar Singh, having no hope of escape, waited upon Khan- 
khanan and made his submission. 

‘His Majesty in the second year of his reign pardoned the misdeeds 
of this turbulent man, and sent him on service in the Dakhin. After a 
while he took leave of Mahabat Khan Khan-khanan, tlic ruler of the 
Dakhin, and retired to his own country, leaving behind him his son 
Bikramjit, entitled Jag-raj, and his contingent of men, 

‘On reaching home he attacked Bim Nariiin, srt/Hrm/ii/'of Garha, 
and induced him by a treaty and promise to surrender the fort of Chaura- 
garh (70 miles west of Jabalpur.—Ji«-i I, p. 367). Afterwards, 

in violation of his engagement, heputBTm Nhrain and a number of his 
followers to death, and took possession of the fort, with all the money 
and valuables it contained. 

‘Elm Narain’s son accompanied Khan Jahan to Court from Malwa, 
taking with him an offejing, and he made known to the Emperor what 
had happened. A farman, was then sent to Jajhar Singh, charging him 
with having killed Bim Narfiin, and taking possession of Garhh, without 
the authority of the Emperor, and directing him to surrender the territory 
to the officers of the Crown, or else give up the jdgirs he held in his own 
country, and to send to Court ten lacs of rupees in cash out of the money 
which had belonged to Bim Narain. 

‘He got notice of this farman from his vakils before it arrived, and 
being resolved to resist,_ he directed his son Bikramjit to escape with his 
troops from the Bslaghat, whither he had gone with KhSn JahSn, and 
to make the best of his way home. The son acted accordingly,’ 

The military operations need not be followed in detail. Prince 
Aurangzeb was in nominal command of 20,000 troops directed to 
reduce the rebels. Raja Devi Singh, one of the rivals of Jajhar, was with 
the Imperial army. 

r,,. ^ of hi® Imperial army marched from the capital under Mahabat 

Khan, aiiother came from Kanauj under Firoz Jung, and a third proceeded from the 
south under Khan Jahan, The total strength of these forces was 27,000 horse, 6.000 
foot, 1,500 musketeers. 
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‘Notwithstanding the density and strength of his forests, Jajhar was 
alarmed at the advance of the Imperial forces, and removed his family, 
his cattle and money, from Undcha to the fort of Dhamuni, which his 
father had built. On the east, north and south of this fort there are 
deep ravines, which prevent the digging of mines or the running of 
zigzags. On the west side a deep ditch had been dug twenty Imperial 

yards wide, stretching from ravine to ravine.’ When the army in 

pursuit approached Dhamuni, Jajhar fled to Chauragarh. ‘Before leaving 
he blew up the buildings round the fort of Dhamuni, and left one of his 
officers and a body of faithful adherents to garrison the fort.’ He did 
the same at Chauragarh, ‘and then went off with his family and such 

goods as he would carry to the Dakhin.When pressed hard by the 

pursuers, Jajhar and Bilcramjit put to death several women whose horses 

were worn out, and then turned upon their pursuers.Although they 

fought desperately, they were beaten and fled into the woods....The 
hot pursuit allowed the rebels no time to perform the rite of Jaiihar, 
which is one of the benighted practices of Hinduslhan. In their despair 
they inflicted two wounds with a dagger on Rani Parbati, the chief wife 
of Raja Nar Singh Deo, and having stabbed the other women and children 
with swords and daggers, they were about to make off, when the pursuers 

came up and put many of them to the sword.Durgabhan, son of 

Jajhar, and Durjan Sal, son of Bikramjit, were made prlsoner’^.The 

royal army then encamped on the edge of the tank.While they rested 

there, information was brought t|iat Jajhar and Bikramjit,.after 

escaping from the bloody conflict, had fled to hide themselves in the 
wilds, where they were killed with great cruelty by the Gonds who 

inhabit that country.Khan-khanan rode forth to seek their bodies, 

and having found them, cut off their heads and sent them to Court. 

When they arrived, the Emperor ordered them to be hung up over the 
gate o'f Sehur.’ 

‘On arriving at Chanda, the Imperial commanders resolved to take 

tribute from Kipa, chief zamlnddr of Gondwana,.and he consented to 

pay five lacs of rupees as tribute to the government, and one lac of rupees 

in cash and goods to the Imperial commanders.On the 13th Jumada-i 

Ja/zi the Emperor proceeded on his journey to Undcha, and on the 21st 
intelligence arrived of the capture of the fort of Jhansi, one of the 
strongest in the Bundela country.’® 

But the irresistible Bundelas were not subdued. Another leader 
arose in Champat Rai of Mahoba. In 1639 his depredations and incur¬ 
sions into Mughal territory made the road to the Deccan very insecure. 

1 Later, the same chronicler (Lahorl) stales, ‘By the Emperor’s order they 
were made Miisalmans by the names of Islam Knii and Ali Kidi, and they were both 
placed in the charge of Firoz Khan Nazir. Rani Parbati, being severely wonnded, was 
passed over ; the other women were sent to attend upon the ladies of the Imperial 


‘Udaibhan, the son of Jajhar, and his younger brother, Siyam Dawa, who had 
fled to Qolkonda, were made prisoner by Kutb-ul Mulk, and were sent in custody to 
the Emperor. They arrived on the 7th Shawwal. The young boy was ordered to be 
made a Musalman, and to be placed in the charge of Firoz Khan Nazir, along with 
the son of Bilcramjit. Udaibhan and Siyam Dawa, who were of full age, were offered 
the alternative of Islam or death. They chose the latter, and were sent to hell.’ 

2 Badshah-nSma, E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 6-7, and 47-50. 
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Abdullah Khan was directed by Shah Jahun to round up the rebels. But 
Champat Rai played the Robinhood. He had the fullest support of his 
people. In 1642, through the agency of Pahad Singh, a son of Bir Singh 
Dev, he was temporarily brought under the Imperial yoke, But his 
more famous son, Raja Chhatrasal, again challenged the Imperial autho¬ 
rity under Aurangzeb. 

Another exactly similar rebellion took place in Man Nurpur in 1639. 
Its zainmklr, Jagat Singh, was a loyal servant of the Umpire, but his son 
.Rajrup proved recalcitrant. Jagat Singh’s secret sympathy with his 
rebellious son involved him in a war with the Imperial authorities. PIow- 
ever, unlike the Biindela revolt, this insurrection ended in reconciliation. 
After nearly three years’ hostilities, Jagat Singh submitted in March, 1642, 
and ended his life as a loyal servant of the Crown. 

Dr. Saksena, after pointing out the close parallelism between the 
two rebellions, observes; “The only difference is that in one case the 
entire line of the rebels was extirpated, in the other they were cherished 
and pardoned. The reason for this is not far to seek. In the case of the 
Bundelas, their wealth excited the cupidity of the Moghul Emperor, and 
this, it was impossible to obtain without extinguisliing their c.xi,stcnce ; 
while in the case of Jagat Singh there was no such temptation, and once 
the latter agreed lo the demolition of his forts, Shah Jah3n did not 
consider it necessary to go any further, since the rebels Iiad become 
harmless. 

Khan Jahan Lodi was a son of Daulat Khan Lodi, one of Akbar’s 
otBcers. He held the rank of 5,000 and was succcs- 
a. sively governor of Gujarat and the Deccan in the 

reign of Jahangir. But like many anotlier Afghan 
under Mughal dominance he still cherished dreams of independence. 
Unfortunately he was also guilty of peculation. Never heartily loyal to 
the Mughal Emperor, he had surrendered Balaghat to the ‘.Nizamshah 
for a paltry 3,00,000 rupees.'* After the sudden death of Jahangir, and 
the temporary uncertainty of succession, he vaguely imagined a great 
opportunity to assert himself in the South. Shah Jaliaii, when he ascen¬ 
ded the throne, sent for him, and for a time seemed to have won him 
over. But the sullen nobleman proved incorrigible. He was jealous 
of Mahabat Khan, whose promotion as Khan-khanm he looked upon 
as a supersession of his own claims. He was also disappointed at what he 
considered to be a cold reception at Court, He soon, began lo suspect 

1 Saksena, op. oil., p. 103. 

2 Ibid., p, 68 n., 7. 
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even his personal safety and feared he might well be called upon to answer 
for his peculation. Under these circumstances, he determined to seek 
refuge in flight. He effected this on the night of October 5, 1629. The 
following is Lahorl’s account of his insurrection :— 

‘After the death of Jahangir, and before the accession of Shah Jahan, 

K.han Jahan Lodi entered upon a dangerous and disloyal course.He 

formed an alliance with Nizamu-1 Mulk, and gave up to him the 
Balaghat in the Dahhin, the revenue of which amounted to 55 krors of 
dams. But Sipadhs KhSn, who held Ahmadnagar, bravely and loyally 
refused to surrender that city.’ 

Then Khan JahSn ‘marched with a large force to Mandu, with 
the intention of taking possession of Malwa’, but the news of Shah Jahan’s 
accession ‘brought him to a sense of his folly and wickedness. Raja Gaj 
Singh, Raja Jai Singh, and other distinguished Rajputs who had 
accompanied him to Mandu, parted from him when they heard of Shah 
Jahan having arrived at Ajmer. Thereupon Khan Jahan wrote a letter 
of contrition and submission, in the hope of obtaining forgiveness. 

‘A royal faman was sent in answer, informing him that he was con¬ 
firmed in the governorship of the Dakhin, and directing him to return at 
once to BurhUnpur. He then retired from Malwa to Burhanpur, and 
engaged in the duties of his office. But when it was reported that the 
country of Bslaghat, which Khan Jah3n had given to Nizamu-1 Mulk 
still remained in his possession, and had not been recovered, the Emperor 
appointed MahSbat Khan to the governorship of the Dakhin. KhSn 
JahSn then returned to court.’ There, in spite of reassurances from 
the Emperor, he remained sullen and moody. Lahorl says, ‘Fortune was 
aggrieved with him, and so his perverse temper prevented him from 
appreciating the Emperor’s kindness.’ Hence his flight above referred to. 

‘As soon as the Emperor was informed of it, he sent Khwaja Abu-1 

Hasan.in pursuit of the fugitive. Unmindful of the smallness of their 

own force and the numbers of the Afghans, they followed them and 
overtook them in the vicinity of Dholpur.’ Yet, after a brave fight the 
rebel escaped. ‘When the traitor entered the territory of Jajhar 
Singh Bundela, that chieftain was absent in the Dakhin ; but his eldest 
son Bikramjit was at home, and sent the rebel out of the territory by 
unfrequented roads. If Bikramjit had not thus favoured his escape, he 
would have been either taken prisoner or killed. He proceeded to Gond- 
wana, and after staying there some time in disappointment and obscurity, 
he proceeded by way ofBerar to the country of Burman Nizamu-1 Mulk.’ 

The rest of the fight, flight and pursuit, need not be followed, with 
the exception of one incident, viz., the part played by Shahuji Bhonsla, 
Shivaji’s father. 

‘At this time Shahuji Bhonsla, son-in-law of Jadu Rai, a Hindu 
commander of NizSm Shah’s army, came in and joined Azam Khan (the 

Mughal commander). After the murder of Jadu Rai.Shahuji broke 

off his connexion with Nizam Shah, and, retiring to the districts of Puna 
and Ghakan, he wrote to Azam Khan, proposing to make his submission 
upon receiving a promise of protection. Azam Khan wrote to Court, 
and received orders to accept the proposal. Shahuji then came and 
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ioined him with two thousand horse. He received a Uiilat, a mansab ol 
5 000 and a gift of two lacs of rupees and other presents. His brother 
Murad received a robe and a matmb of 3,000 personal and 1,500 horse. 
Several of their relations and dependants al.so obtained gifts and marks 
of distinction.’ 

Finally, ‘Khan Jahiin was much afflicted at the loss of his sons and 
followers (who were either killed or taken prisoiicr-s by the Imperial forces), 
All hope of escape was cut off ; so he told his follower.s that he was weary 
of life that he had reached the end of his career, and there was no longer 
any means of deliverance for him ; he desired, therefore, that every man 
should make off as best as he could. A few determined to stand liy him 

to the last, but many fled.In the midst of the struggle Madhu Singh 

pierced him with a spear, and before h4!uzaffar Khan coukl come up, the 
brave fellows cut Khan Jahan and his dear son Aziz to ])icces. ^ About a 

hundred of his adherents fell, and their heads were cut off.The heads 

ofKhan Jahan and Aziz.were sent to the Imperial Court.(His 

other sons were imprisoned). The heads of the rebels were placed over 
the gate of the fort. After their victory, Abdu-lla Khiin and .Saiyid 
Muzaffar Khan came to Court, and received many marks of favour. The 
former was advanced to a mansab of 6,000 and 6,000 horse, and he 
received the title oIFiroz Jang. Saiyid Muzaffar KliHn was promoted to 
a mmsab of 5,000 and 5,000 horse. He received the title, of Khan Jahan.'^ 

The Portuguese were long settled in the eastern parts of Bengtil, but 
they were never interfered with by the Mughal 
Portugu«B*ePir”cy Emperor SO long a.s their activities were harmless. 

On the contrary, they obteiu&d a monopoly of salt 
frpm.Government, and paid 10,000 laukax into the Imperial treasury 
every year.^ But their omnivorous adventures soon landed them in 
trouble. They were not content with mere trade ; their missionary zeal 
to convert the natives evoked much hostility. Matters were made worse 
by their piratical pursuits also. Often they penetrated forty or fifty leagues 
up-country, from the river mouths, ‘carried away the entire population of 
villages on market days, and at times when the inhabitants were assembled 
for celebration of marriage or some other festival.’ They would even 
‘offer for sale the aged people in their very places of residence, and it wa.s 
a pathetic sight to see young men redeeming their parents.’® 

Under such provocadoii Slifih Jahan instituted a ruthless campaign 
against these foreigners (1632). Various motives are ascribed for this 
attack on the Portuguese, but that, it was neither sustained nor universal, 
makes it clear beyond doubt that it was purely due to local irritation. 
Sir Edward.Maclagair is perfectly right when he remarks ; “The trouble at 

1 Bachhah-nama, E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 7-72. 

2 Manuccl records about Hiigli; ‘Here I found lire chief inhabitants of Hiigli, 
all of them rich Portuguese, for in those days they alone were allowed to deal in salt 
throughout the province of Bengal.’ {A Pepys of Mogul India, p. 118). 

3 Bernier Travels, pp. 174-76. 
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Hugli was not due primarily to a religious quarrel. The local Governors 
had put no obstacles in the way of propaganda and had paid due respect 
to the Catholic priesthood. . . .the Viceroy had protected them from the 
attacks of Mullas and Pirs. The hostilities undertaken by the Moguls 
against the Portuguese in Hugli originated in political causes, namely the 
sympathy and encouragement which the Portuguese of Hugli had given to 
compatriots, the Farangis of Cliittagong who were little more thap pirates, 
ready to lend their services to the king of Arakan against the-Moguls. A 
religious element was indeed imported in the quarrel by Shah Jahan, 
probably for reasons of policy. , . . The Farangis made slaves of large 
numbers of Mogul subjects, and of these slaves they made Christians— 
‘Boasting,’ says Bernier, ‘they made more Christians in a twelve month 
than all the missionaries in the Indies do in ten years.’ The religious 
aspect, however, of the relations between the Moguls and the Portuguese 
was of subsidiary importance, and there was much apart from religion to 
justify the punishment of Hugli.’’^ 

The details of the fight are of little consequence. The Portuguese 
defended themselves bravely, even desperately, but it was of little avail 
against the concentrated might of the Empire. The following description 
taken from the Bddshdh-nama of Lahorl gives a vivid idea of the brief 
struggle 

‘On the 2nd ^i-l hijja, 1041, the attack was made on the Firingis by 

the boatmen on the river, and by the forces on land.Having killed or 

captured all the infidels, the warriors carried off the families of their 
boatmen, who were all Bengalis. Four thousand boatmen, whom the 
Bengalis called ghrabi, then left the Firingis and joined the victorious 
army. This was a great discouragement to the Christians. 

‘The royal army was engaged for three months and a half in the 
siege of this strong place (Hugli). Sometimes the infidels fought, some¬ 
times they made overtures of peace, protracting the time in hopes of 
succour from their countrymen. With base treachery they pretended to 
make proposals of peace, and sent nearly a lac of rupees as tribute, while 
at the same time they ordered 7,000 musketeers who were in their service 
to open fire. So heavy was it that many of the trees of a grove in which 
a large force of the besiegers was placed were stripped of their branches 
and leaves.’ 

Finally, however, they were all defeated. ‘Whoever escaped from 
the water and fire became a prisoner. From the beginning of the siege to 
the conclusion, men and women, old and young, altogether nearly 10,000 
of the enemy were killed, being either blown up with powder, drowned in 
water, or burnt by fire. Nearly 1,000 brave warriors of the Imperial 
army obtained the glory of martyrdon^. 4,400 Christians of both sexes 


1 Maclagan, op. cit., pp. 100-01. 




(1043 A. H.) , the writer concludes. ‘Kasim Klifin and Hahrulur 

brought..., 400 Chdstianpris^^^^^^^ male and female, ynunr'uidm; 

«h .he ,dol. of .heir worship, ,hc presonee ,.r .he fai.l-d e„S 
Emperor. He ordered ,he. the pripcipfa of .|,c Mul,.i,,,n,,,de„ reS 
held be explained lo .hem, and lha. .hey .should he called up,,,, aLi 

came to Paaa that many of them passed from prison lo hell. Such of 

her ,dols as were likenesses of (he prophels were thrown i„., he »„ 

the rest were broken to pieces.’^ 

Before proceeding ,o .he major poli.ical events of the reign a 
4. Minor Conquests be made to some of the 

relate ,o „ , ■ ■i"'"''"- Most of these 

trite on 0 ’’f'7 ‘^'’'““■^"ePi.r, and the ttirhu'lenl b.!te 

Eittie Tibet a:;'i'L."‘,:7r:h:::er^ 

attitude of loyalty resulted in K!<, ■ ‘bis 

and .0,000 in"e,t ic'd S f '>■« 

was also paid into the Imperial .riasly^TtirTlLmiZerAM".™'’" 

with the ISoi°d '‘“'®''‘"'''"'»*«a™taet 

Whole, hadtl 7d n end,,' e, ' "77' ™ 

Wmrop. but duZ, ht !, • 7 K”"-Bihar and 

"imperceptibly took an Aggressive tm"* Tr"' ’’"''f 

aggressive turn. This was largely due to the 

/ J MuslialN, E. Frontier Policy, pp, 383.90, 
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internal weakness of the states themselves, no less than to the ambition 
of the Mughal officer, Islam Khan. Within a short time both Kuch-Bihar 
and Kamrup were annexed to the Empire. The next step of Mughal 
Imperialism was naturally in Assam. This was reserved for successful 
execution in the reign of Shah Jahan. From 1628-39 there was open 
war between the Empire and Assam. It resulted in the definite fixing of 
boundaries and resumption of peaceful trade relations, not unmixed with 
diplomacy, during the rest of the reign (1639-57).’ The outbreak of the 
fratricidal war unsettled everything for the nonce. 

III. BADAKHSHAN AND KANDAHAR 

The unrealized ambition of Babur to conquer and rule over his 
ancestral dominions in Samarkand and Bokhara, seemed to be still active, 
through some principle of heredity, in the reign of Shah Jahan. The 
stars of the Empire were clearly on the ascendant, and Shah Jahan, who 
had even as a Prince made his mark as a conqueror, now cast wistful 
eyes beyond the Hindukush towards Transoxiana, Balkh, and Badakhshan. 
He turned the puissant arms of the Empire for the reconquest of these 
distant regions as well as of Kandahar which had been lost since 1622. 
The result in both cases, unfortunately, was disastrous. 

A quarrel between Nazr Muhammad Khan, ruler of Bokhara, and 
his son Abdu-1 Aziz, gave Shah Jahan the tempting 
opportunity for interference.^ In .Tune 1646, he 
sent an army of 50,000 horse and 10,000 foot, under the command of 
Prince Murad and Ali Mardan Khan, into Balkh. They entered the city 
in July, and were rewarded by the capture of treasure worth 12 lacs of 
rupees, 2,500 horses and 300 camels. Nazr Muhammad ran away to 
Persia, whence he returned triumphant not very long after. It is 
extremely interesting to note the Imperial casuistry about this interfer¬ 
ence in a foreign dominion. Says the Shah Jahdn-ndma : ‘As it happened 
from the commencement of his invasion of Balkh, this very design had 


Badakhshan 


1 pp. 391-93. _ 

2 ‘Ever since the beginning of his reign,’ writes Abdu-1 Hamid Lahort, ‘the 
Emperor’s heart had been set upon the conquest of Balkh and Badakhshan, which were 
hereditary territories of his house and were the keys to the acquisition of Samarkand, 
the home and capital of his great ancestor Timur Sahib-Kiran. He was more especially 
intent dn this because Nazr Muhammad Khan had the presumption to attack Kabul 
(1628) from whence he had been driven back in disgrace. The prosecution of the 
fenperor’s cherished enterprise had been hitherto prevented by various obstacles 

but now the foundations of the authority of .Nazr Muharnmad were shaken, arid his 
authority in Balkh was precarious... .So the T m send fiJS-Wn 

Murad Bakhsh with fifty thousand horse, and ten ! ■ . : < ■ ' 

gunners, to effect the conquest of that country. . ■ . y J hijja, 1055 H,, 

the Emperor gave his farewell to Prince Murad Bakhsh, to Amiru-1 Ti'i.ii.; rr ii' 

Khan) and the other officers sent on this service.’—E. & D., op. cit., Vll, p- 70. 
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been bun'ed in the depths of his comprehensive mind, vh., Ural nfier 
cleamg the kingdoms of Balkh and Badakhshan from the thoniv hriars of 
turbulence and anarchy, he should restate them in safely to Nazi- Muhammad 
Khan. The latter, however, scorning the dictates of prudence, hastened 
to Iran, etc.’i In spite of tlie victory of tlie Imperial arms, Prince MiirSd 
had no desire to remain long in those turbulent regions, and evinced on 
the contrary a keen desire to gel back to India. ‘Many of the amits and 
mansahdavs who were with the Prince concurred in this unreasonable 
desire, Natural love of home, a preference for the ways and customs of 
Hindustan, a dislike of the people and the manners of Balkh, and the 
rigours of the climate, all conduced to this desire. Tin's resolution became 
a cause of distress among the raiyats, of despondency among the soldiery, 
and of hesitation among the men who were coming into Balkh from all 
quarters. The soldiers, seeing this vacillation, began to plunder and 
oppress the people. So, when the Prince’s dc.sirc was repeatedly expressed 
the Emperor’s anger was increased. He deprived tlie Prince of his 
mansab, and took from him his lityul of Multan. 

‘Under these circumstance.s, to settle the confusion in Balkh, the 
Emperor found it necessary to send there a trustworthy and able manager. 
So he selected Sadudla Khiin, his prime-minister_Sadu-lla KhSn re¬ 

turned on the 5th Shahan, 1056-57, having settled the tilfairs of Balkh 
and restored order and tranquillity among the soldiers and people, and 
rescued the country from wretchedness. He had most clTectnally carried 
out the orders of the Emperor, and was rewarded with s khiku and a 
tnousand increase to his mansab. 

of nmvh a Emperor-bestowed the countries 

f Balkh and Badaklnshan on Aurangzeb. and increased his mansab to 

S Am ; n, Ealkh, in company 

hadlfh Tim ""T Khan, and a body of Rajputs, who 

w^ere tlmv i i Eadakhshan in disgust, and had conic to Peshawar, 

Atak not to ntl Imperial order directing tlie officers at 

Atak not to allow them to cross the Indus.’® 

“‘.rase, which 

P d the Badakhshanis very mtichs, could not hold the pr ovinccs 


I Ibid., p. 76. 

I Ibid., pp. 71-72. 

9 


enemy ^ v'^o^nVday. tlfe^ ho\,f >mo the heart of the 

hottest; Aiirangzeb spread his carnet on thp ariived when ihe battle was at its 

prayers, regardless of the strife and dm around^h m calmly said his 

of the campaign, without armour and shield” then, as during the rest 

nour and shield. The Bokhara army gazed on the scene 
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for long. After the first capture of Balkh and the flight of Nazr Muham¬ 
mad to Persia, Shah Jahan had written to the latter in the following 
diplomatic strain : ‘When the Prince (Murad) encamped opposite to Balkh, 
on account of his youth and inexperience, and the laziness and negligence 
of the elders accompanying him, some undesirable actions were performed, 
e.g., the entering of Rustam Khan into the fort, when you (Nazr Muham¬ 
mad) were in presence there. These must have been a source of pain and 
alarm to you, and I am very sorry to hear of it. . . But I expected that you 
would repair to us and not go elsewhere, , . .But fate is stronger than 
will. . . .1 wished to clear Balkh of troublesome elements, and to hand it over 
to you. . . . and to place at your disposal an army to help you, when you so 
desired, to recover Transoxiana.’^ Now, on account of the sheer 
impossibility of maintaining the Mughal position there, the retreat became 
inevitable. “The country was desolated, winter close at hand, grain 
scarce, and time short,” Aurangzeb told his men, “so that there would 
be great difficulty in making arrangements for the winter, and remaining 
in the kingdom during that inclement season. . . .” 

The Prince then marched with all his forcesfrom the neighbourhood 

of.Balkh ; where, having ceded the country to Nazr Muhammad 

Khan delivered up the town and citadel of Balkh to Muhammad Kasim 
and Kafsh Kalmak. He presented the former of these, on bidding him 
farewell, with a jewelled dagger, a horse caparisoned with golden trap¬ 
pings, and 50,000 rupees out of the royal treasury. He also committed to 
his charge, among the stores contained in the fort and city, 50,000 mans 
of grain belonging to His Majesty, which, estimated by the rate ruling at 
that time, was worth five lacs of rupees, and besides this, all the granaries 

of the other forts.From the beginning of the invasion of Balkh and 

Badakhshan (1645) till the end (Oct., 1647), when those conquered 
territories were ceded to Nazr Muhammad Khan, there was expended 
out of the State Exchequer, in the progress of this undertaking, the sum 
of two krors of rupees, which is equivalent to seven lacs of the iumans 
current in Irak.^ 

The march back from Balkh to Kabul (Oct., 1647) was nearly as 
disastrous as the British withdrawal from Kabul in 1842. According to 
Inayat Khan, ‘from the first commencement of the army’s crossing to the 
end, about 5,000 men, a similar number of animals such as horses, 
elephants, camels, oxen etc., were destroyed and a vast deal of property 
remained buried in the snow.’® 

with wonder, and Abdul Aziz, in generous admiration, stopped the fight, crying : ‘To 
fight with such a man is to court one’s own destruction’.”—Saksena, op. cit., p. 207. 

r Cited Ibid., p. 202. 

2 SbSh Jahdn.‘nama,B. & D., op. cit., \ll, pp. 1^-19. 

3 Shah JahSn-ndma, E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 83. The First Afghan War, under 
Lord Auckland closed with a series of disasters greater than those of" Aurangzeb in 
Balkh. Revolts broke out in all directions. The presence of the foreigners yjas 
detested by the Afghans, “and everybody in a responsible position behaved With 
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Kandahar, on account of its strategical and commercial importance, 

_ had ever been the bone of contention, between the 
Kandahar Empcror of Hindustan, 

Conquered by Babur in 1522, it had been lo.st for a time and recovered 
by Humayun in 1545. Lost again during Akbar’s minority, it was 
reacquired in 1595. Jahangir once more lo.st it in 1622, but Shall 
Jahun regained it in 1638. Ten yeans Inter, in 1648, the Persians recap¬ 
tured Kandahar for the last time, and despite persi.slcnt efforts (1648-49 
and 1652-53) the Mughals could never wre.st it from their hands again, 
Diplomatic embassies and very costly gifts were exchanged during the 
intervals, between the Shah and the Emperor, but (hey were all directed 
to the study of each otlier’s political advantages and weaknesses witli the 
ultimate object of outwitting the rival. Finally, Persian won this race for 
Kandahar against the Emperor of Hindustan. 

In 1638, Ali Mardiln Khan, the Persian Governor of Kandahar, 
fearing that he might be called upon by the Slulli to account for the large 
sums he had embezzled from the revenues of hi.s province, invited the 
Mughals to capture it. ‘ On the approach of the Imperial forcc.s,’ says 
Lahorl, ‘Ali Mardan Khtin conducted them into the fortress, and gave it 
up to them. . , . The Governor of Kabul was directed to proceed to 
Kandahar, and present a lac of rupees to Ali Mardan Khan. He was then 
to take the Khan to Kabul, and to send him under escort to tlic Imperial 

Court, with all his family and dependants.All the country of 

Kandahar with its fortress was asuiexcd to the Imperial dominions.’' 
But this was only a short-lived triumph. 

When the ambitious Shah Abbas 11 came to the throne, in 1642, 
Persia seemed determined to reconquer Kandahar, 

^ Loss of Kandahar (q minority of the Shrill, however, the 

actual attack was not made until 1648. Then, ‘it reached the ear of 
royalty (Shah Jahan), through the representations of Diiulat Khan, ruler 

unexampled folly.” In December 1841, the necessity of rclrcut (o Jallalabad was 
recognized. A treaty was signed on 1st Jan., 1842 ; “the guns, nuiskots and ordnance: 
stores having been previoii.sly given up. Snow fell.... on January 6, the dispirited 
army, still numbering about 4,500 troops and 12,000 followet's encumbered by a train of 
floof/cs or Utters bearing the v/omen and children, started for Jallalabad. On the 8th, 
ou y about 800 men of all arms emerged from the Khurd Kabul defiles.... on the lUlt 
only 200 were left. On the 13th, Dr. Brydon, sorely wounded, and barely able from 
upon the emaciated beast that bore him, reached Jallalabad, and told 
'^"^fElphinstone’s army, guns, standards, honour, all being lost, was itself completely 
I'Mjnilated. Such was the consummation of a line of policy which from first to last 
held truth in derision, trod right under foot, and acting on a remote scene was enabled 
lor a tirne unscrupulously to mislead the public mind.” (Smith, O. H., pp. 680-82). 

' E. & D., op. c/7., VIT, p. 64. All Mardiln Khdn later, as wc 

served in the Badakhshan campaign. He was promoted up to a rank ol 
mu and sawar, and made successively Governor of the Punjab and Kashmir, 

The Ravi Canal, 49 Kosh jn length, near Lahore, was built during his governorship. 
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of Kandahar, and Purdil Khan, Governor of Bust, that Shah Abbas 11, 
having come to the sacred city of Tus (Mashhad-i-Mukaddas) with intent 
to rescue the kingdom of Kandahar, had proceeded towards the confines 
of Khurasan, with all his maichlockmen and pioneers. It was, besides, 
reported that he had despatched men to Farah, Sistan, and other places, 
to collect supplies of grain, and having sent on a party in advance to 
Herat, was doing his utmost to block up the road on this side ; being 
well aware that, during the winter, owing to the quantity of snow on the 
ground, the arrival of reinforcements from Hindustan by way of Kabul 
and Multan was impracticable, he proposed advancing in this direction 
during that inclement season, and had despatched Shah Kuli Beg, son of 
Maksud Beg, his wazir, as expeditiously as possible with a letter to Court, 
and further that individual in question had reached Kandahar, and, 
without halting more than three days, had resumed his journey to the 
august presence. 

‘His Majesty, after hearing this intelligence, having summoned 
Allami Sadiilla Khan from the metropolis, commanded him to write 
farmdns to all the nobles and mansabddrs who were at their respective 
estates, jdgirs, and homes, directing them to set out with all speed for 
Court. It was likewise ordered that the astrologers should determine the 
proper moment for the departure of the world-traversing camp from the 
metropolis to the capitals, Lahore and Kabul. 

‘As soon as it reached the royal ear,.that. ... the Shah had 

arrived outside' the fortress of Kandahar, and besieged it, the ever 
successful Prince Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur was appointed to 
proceed thither with Allami Sadulla Khan, and some of the chief officers 
of State, such as Bahadur Khan, Mirza Raja Jai Singh, Rustam Khmi, 
Raja Bithaldas, and Kalich Khan. Besides these, there were upwards of 
fifty individuals from amongst the nobles, and a vast number of 
mansabddrs, ahadis and archers, and matchlockmen—the whole number 
of whom, under the regulation requiring them to bring one-fifth of their 
respective rallies Of fighting men into the field, would amount to 50,000 
horsemen, and according to the rule enforcing a fourth, to 60,000—as 
well as 10,000 infantry, matchlock and rocketmen, etc. It was ordered 
that subsidiary grants of the money out of the State Exchequer should be 
made to the nobles and mansabddrs holding jdgirs, who were appointed 
to serve in this expedition, at the rate of 100 rupees for every individual 
horseman, which would be a lac for every hundred (thousand ?); that -to 
those who drew pecuniary stipends in place of holding jdgirs, three 
months’ pay in advance should be disbursed ; and in like manner also to 
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the ahadis and matchlockmen, who numbered 5,000 horse, should a similar 
advance be made ; so that they might not suffer any privations during the 
campaign from want of funds to meet their current expenses .... It was 
further commended that the ever-victorious army should liasten to Kabul 
via Bangash-i bala and Bangash-i payin, as they were the shortest routes, 
and thence proceed by way of Ghazni towards Kandahar,’ 

In spite of all these elaborate preparations, however, Kandahar i 
could not be retaken from the doughty Persians, 

‘ Some of the Mughal mansabdars, ahadis, and matchlockmen too 
having sprinkled the dust of treason on the heads of loyalty, entered into 
a league with them, and having come in front of the fort, declared that 
in consequence of all the roads being closed, from the vast quantity of 
snow on the ground, there was no hope of the early arrival of succour 
and that it was evident from the untiring efforts of the Kazalbashi, that 
they would very shortly capture the fort, and after its reduction by force 
and violence, neither would there be any chance of their own lives being 
spared, nor of their offspring being saved from captivity. The wretched 
Daulat Khan, who ought instantly to have extinguished the flames of 
this sedition with the water of the sword, showed an utter want of spirit, 
by contenting himself with offering advice in reply. 

‘After the fortress of Kandahar had been besieged for three 
months and a half, so that grain and fodder were beginning to be scarce, 
notwithstanding the praiseworthy exertions of the faithful servants of 
the Crown, owing to their having with them neither a siege train of 
battering guns, nor skilful artillerymen, the capture of tlie fortress 
seemed as distant as ever, For these reasons, and as the winter also 
was close at hand, a. Jarman was issued to the illustrious Prince (Aurang- 
zeb), to the effect that, as the reduction of the fortress without the aid 
of heavy guns was impracticable, and there was not now sufficient time 
remaining for them to arrive in, he should defer its capture till a more 
convenient opportunity, and start for Hindustan with the “victorious" 
troops... ...the Prince did not deem it expedient to delay any longer, but 
in obedience to the mandate worthy of all attentions, set out with the 
victorious forces from Kandahar on the 8th of the month of Ramzan 
this year for Hindustan.(Sept. 3, 1649) 

In May 1652, another effort was made to recover Kandahar, but 
„ , ’^0 better result. ‘His Majesty despatched 

Kandahar miiliitucliiioLus foi’ccs (resembling 

the waves of the sea), amounting, together with the 
army serving in Kabul, to 50,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry, including 
musketeers, gunners, bombardiers, and lockelmen; for the purpose of 
conquering the country and fortress of Kandahar, Bust and Zamindawar, 
He was further accompanied by ten large and ferocious war-clephants, 
eight heavy and twenty light gnns ; the latter of which carried two, and 
two and a half sir (four and five lbs.) shot, and during an engagement, 

1 Shah Jahcm-naim, E. & D., op, cit., Vll, pp, 86-96. 
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i\sed to be advanced in front of the army ; twenty elephants carrying 
hathnals, and 100 camels with shuturnaJs, besides a well-replenished treasury, 
and other suitable equipments. He was instructed to repair by way of 
Kabul and Ghazni to Kandahar, and about 3,000 camels were employed 
in the transport of artillery stores, such as lead, powder and iron 
shot .... 

‘As It had been determined that the siege of the fortress should be 
commenced simultaneously with the arrival (of Aurangzeb) at Kandahar, 
the fortunate Prince, having finished marking out the positions that the 

royal forces were to occupy, invested the stronghold that very day.For 

two months and eight days the flames of war burned fiercely, and on 
both sides numerous casualties occurred...—To be brief, the royalists 
used the most strenuous exertions, and laboured with unremitting zeal 
and assiduity in carrying forward the parallels and zigzags of attack, and 
demolishing the crest of the parapet and the bastions. Nevertheless, as 
the fortress possessed immense strength and was filled with all the mili¬ 
tary weapons and stores required for an effective defence, their utmost 
efforts produced no impression, and, owing to the storm of shot and 
shell that poured on them like a shower of rain from the fort, they were 
unable to advance their trenches beyond the spot they had already 
brought them to. (The artillery proved ineffective.) 

‘As soon as these particulars became known to His Majesty’s 
world-adorning understanding, and he was Informed that the capture 
of the fortress was at that period impracticable ; and it also reached the 
royal ear that the Uzbeks and Amans had come into the neighbourhood 

of Ghazni, and excited tumults.a farman was issued to the illustrious 

Prince (Aurangzeb) on the 4th of Shaban, to withdraw his forces from 
around the fortress, and, deferring its capture till some other period, to 
take his siege train along with him and set out for Court.(July 9, 1652). 

Despite the failure of the first two attempts, Shah Jahan resolved 
to make yet another effort in 1653. But this time 
Third Siege of command was entrusted to Prince Dara instead 
of Aurangzeb. To follow Inayat Khan’s narrative ; 
‘As the Prince Bulaiid Iqbal (Dara Shikoh), after the return of the army 
from Kandahar, had guaranteed to conquer that territory, and with this 
view the provinces of Kabul and Multan had been bestowed upon him, 
His Royal Highness, on reaching the capital, applied himself to the task 
of making the requisite arrangements for the campaign. In the course of 
three months and some days that he remained at Lahore, he made such 
profuse exertions, that what could not have been otherwise accomplished 
in a year was effected in this short period. 

‘Among the siege train was a gun called Kishwar-kusha (clime-con¬ 
quering), and another Garh-bhanjan (fort-shattering), each of which 
carried an iron shot one man and eight sirs in weight (98 lbs.) ; and they 


1 Shah Jahdn-nama, E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 99-101. 
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were worked by the gunners under the direction of Kasim Kluin, Theri 
was also another large piece of ordnance that carried a shot of one tna 
and Sixteen jim (1 cwt.), and was plied under the management of Hi 
Royal Highness s Mir-i-atish, as well as 30,000 cannon-balls, small anr 
great. He also_ got ready 5,000 mans of gun-powder, and 2,500 man 
of lead, measuring by Imperial weight, and 14,000 rockets. 

‘Having likewise collected as many grain-dealers as were procurable 
he made arrangements for the army commissariat and the safe arrival o' 
supplies. He then despatched a letter to Court, representing that as tin 
moment of starting was fixed for the 23rd RabihU awwal, and the nre h 
mmary arrangements for the campaign had been completed, if the roval 

forces appointed to this enterprise received their dismissal, he would set 

out for Kandahar, A mandate in the auspicious handwriting was, there¬ 
fore, issued, directing His Royal Highness to start off at the predetcr 

Dara left Lahore on February 11 , 1653, and arrived at Kandahar on 
Aprfi 23, 1653. But a siege of over five months showed that, in spite of 
Dara s pompous equipment, Kandahar could not be conquered A few 
minor fortresses were, no doubt, reduced, but the main objective remained 
tmfiilfllled. Again the old story repeated itself : ‘The winter began to 
setm.allthelead, powder, and cannon-balls were expended, and neillicr 
was there any forage left in the meadow.s. nor provisions with the army A 
/« likewise was issued .to this elfect. that as the winter was close at 
hand, and they had already been long detained in Kandahar, if the reduc- 

lon of the fortress could not be effected just at once, they might slay if 
necessary some short time longer; or otherwLse return immediately, 

Bind ‘'rT'r' “■>» Ions®. Tl,o 

Prince Biiland Iqbal consequently, on I5th Zi-l ka'da this year set out 

from Kandahar for Hindustan,’ (September 27, 1653 ) 

■On tke sTh ''ownrdnd. 

tiic otii 01 licibi ti~s scini this vpjir ri/SS"? ^a\ j.i 

civtw fiol, I .. ^ Uh5J-54), being the cxpinit on of the 

sixty-fifth lunar year of His r T k m uic 

^ ^ lajesty s age, a festival was celnbrMinri 

Iqbal a handsome hL 3 n U.o P,.i.K.c Bnland 

valuable diamonds round the Jhf t , 

pearls had been sewn, arVh “TVorU. ol 'T’,' T" 

pearls, of ,„e v„,r„3L L; 70^:3 

foes besides. He also dislinsuished ‘''"V 

ofWhioh had beenappi/d; "iS:;; 

^ Shall Tn/l/ht TtVTL-.a. T1 O 


Sm Jalum-nama, E. & D., op. cU., VII. pp. 101-02. 
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his late Majesty’s reign ; and since in the days of his princehood a chair 
had been placed at the Emperor’s suggestion opposite to the throne for 
him to sit on, he now in like manner directed His Royal Highhess to seat 
himself on a golden chair that had been placed near the sublime throne.’^ 
“Trustworthy estimates,” writes V. A. Smith, “place the cost of the 
three sieges of Kandahar (1649, 1652, 1653) at 12 ‘crores’, or 120 millions 
of rupees, more than half of the annual income of the Empire, which is 
stated to have been 22 ‘crores’, or 220 millions of rupees, in 1648. During 
Shah Jahan’s reign the value of the rupee in English currency was usually 
taken at 2s. 3d. The Imperial revenue, therefore, may be reckoned as 24J 
millions of pounds sterling, or in round figures, as about 25 millions.”® 

IV. THE DECCAN 

The history of Mughal relations with the Deccan has already been 
narrated up to the commencement of Shah Jahau’s reign. Akbar had 
annexed Khandesh in 1599, and captured Asirgarh in 1601, when he was 
suddenly called to the north on account of Salim’s rebellion. He had also 
secured Berar which was then a part of the Nizam-shahi dominion of 
Ahmadnagar. Jahangir, in spile of his prolonged and elaborate campaigns 
in the Deccan, was unable to make any headway in the South. This was 
partly due to the quarrels among the Mughal generals, on the one hand, and 
the intrepid opposition of Malik Ambar (d. 1626), the Abyssinian minister 
of Ahmadnagar, on the other. However, thanks to the ability and prestige 
of Shah Jahan, the status quo was maintained. The Deccan, too, had been 
the refuge of many a rebel against the Empire. Shah Jahan himself had 
sought shelter there, with Malik Ambar and the King of Golkonda, 
during his rebellion as a prince. At the commencement of his reign the 
same story was repeated by Jajhar and Khan Jahan Lodi in the course of 
their insurrections. To prevent further repetitions of this nature, as well 
as to pursue his ancestral policy to its logical conclusion, therefore, Shah 
Jahan felt it necessary to subdue the three Deccan kingdoms of Ahmad¬ 
nagar, Bijapur, and Golkonda. 

The reduction of Ahmadnagar became comparatively easy owing to 
the treacherous conduct of its ofidcers, particularly 
Ahmadnagar Khan, the Unworthy son of Malik Ambar. 

When this great Abyssinian died in 1626, the Mughal possessions in the 
Deccan included Khandesh, Berar, parts of Balaghat, and the fort of 
Ahmadnagar. But during the disturbed state of the Empire in the last 
year of Jahangir’s reign, the Nizam Shah Murtaza II had virtually 

1 Shah Jahan-nma, E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp, 102, 104-05. 

2 Smith, O. H., p. 403. 
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reacquired much of his lost territory, with the connivance of the peccant 

Mughal governor, Khan Jahan. When the latter, in the early years of 
Shah Jahah, made matters worse by his rebellion, a systematic camnaian 
was aunched against Ahmadnagar (then including Aurangabad, Jalna 
Nasik, Baglana, and Kalyan). Azam Khan, the Mughal commander’ 
captured Dharur and Kandahar, and though his attempt at Parenda was 
foiled by a combination of Bijapurand Ahmadnagar forces, their guerilh 
tactics, and the shortage of supplies, he succeeded in devastating the whole 
country and threatened liie extinction of the Nizam-shalii altogether The 

interna weakness of the Sultanate enabled the Mnghals to achieve th 
end without much trouble, 

Path Khan had been imprisoned for a second time, for hi.s contunn 
C.OU, conducl, by Murtdza II. B„l .he pmeM e™is and the e,.t,catii, 

of Mnrtazas wife, who was Fall, KhunS sister, obtajnetl his releaw and 

reappomtaen.as r««; and Pea/nro. The 'saperseded’ollieer, M„I“b 

"" ■■'warded him will, 

the I t e of .tan,„ Kha„. Fall, KI,5„ showed his eralitade and patriotism 
by imprisoning his own master and writing to Asafklvin • 

hm that he had placed Nizam Shah in conlinemenl on account orhL"ev’j 

haraeler and lus enmity ,0 the Imperial throne, for which „e 

0 receve some mark of fayonr. In answer he was told lha if ho d 

to prove h,s sincerity, he 'hould fid the world of such nlttcVbeta 

hostage,Thouch Futb i<ri - * ^ a 

iu8..iorrAtataitr,orr°‘'*^ 

affected Shah Jaliaii’s decision to rcUmwo I’l * ‘^“"'^idcrations 

of severe famine^ which d i m?^ 

aiamed lus resources and inconvenienced hi.s men, 

a E. & D„ op. cit. n 27 

was ottered for a loaf, but none 
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and second, the death of his beloved wife, Mnmtaz Mahal, which grieved 
him intensely.’- He was disgusted with the Deccan and was unwilling to 
remain there. It was human frailty which overcame him on this 
occasion otherwise he seldom left things half done.”^ 

But very soon Daulatabad proved the storm-centre of a fresh 
struggle. A dispute arose between Path Khan and Shahii {whose allegiance 
to the Mughals has been previously mentioned) over certain grants of 
jdgirs which were claimed by both. Consequently, Shahu, with the aid 
of the Bijapuris, prepared to besiege Path Khan in Daulatabad. ‘The 
latter ,was much incensed against the Nizam-shahis, and had no faith in 
them ; so he wrote to Khan-khanair Mahabat Khan, informing him that 
Shahtiji Bhonsla was preparing to bring a force from Bijapur against him, 
and that as the fortress was ill-provisioned, there was great probability of 
its being taken, unless Mahabat Khan came to his assistance. If the Khan 
came quickly, he would surrender the fortress, and would himself proceed 
to the Imperial Court.’ 

‘The Khan-khanan accordingly sent forward his son, Khan-zaman, 
with an advance force, and he himself followed on the 9th Jumada-s sani.’ 
He reached Daulatabad on March I, 1633. In the meantime, the Bijapur 
army met with a reverse at the hands of Khan-zamSn, and ‘so they made 
offers of an arrangement to Path Khan. They offered to leave the 
fortress in his possession, to give him three lacs of pagodas in cash, and 
to throw provisions into the fort. That ill-starred foolish fellow, allured 
by these promises, broke his former engagement (with the Mughals), and 
entered into an alliance with them. When Khan-khanan, who was at 
Zafarnagar, was informed of these proceedings, he wrote to Khan-zainan, 
directing him to make every exertion for the reduction of the fortress, 

would buy ; rank was to be sold for a cake, but none cared for it; the ever-bounteous 
hand was now stretched out to beg for food ; and the feet which had always trodden 
the way of contentment walked about only in search of sustenance. For a long time 
dog’s flesh was sold for goat’s flesh, and the pounded bones of the dead were mixed 
with flour and sold. When this was discovered the sellers were brought to justice. 
Destitution at length reached such a pilch that men began to devour each other, and 
the flesh of a son was preferred to his love. The numbers of the dying caused obstruc¬ 
tions in the roads, and every man whose dire sufferings did not terminate in death and 
who retained the power to move, wandered off to the towns and villages of other 
countries. Those lands which had been famous for their fertility and plenty now 
retained no trace of productiveness,’ The relief measures will be considered later,— 
(E. & D., op. cit., p. 24). - 

’ She was, it will be remembered, the daughter of Asaf Khan, and hence 
Nur Jahan’s niece. At the time of her death she was about 40 years of age, and had 
borne her husband eight sons and six daughters. Their married life of 19 years was 
unique in its happiness. She was deeply loved by Shah Jahan for whom she was really 
a guide, philosopher and friend. Her sudden death during the fourteenth childbirth, 
at Burhanptir, shocked and stupefied her husband. He did not appear at they'/iaroWid 
for a week, and despised luxuries for two years. Like the Prisoner of Chilon, his hair 
suddenly turned white. Shah Jahan lived for 35 years more to mourn her irreparable 
loss. ‘Empire has no sweetness, life itself has no relish left for me now,’he declared. 
His abiding love found its eternal monument in the Taj, perhaps the most unique 
enshrinement of a lover’s heart yet to be seen in this world. 

2 Saksena, op. cit., p. 138, 
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and for the punishment of the traitor and the Bijapuris.’ When Khiin- 
khanan joined his son in the attack on Daulatabad, and stormed the 
fortress with shot and shelhFathKhan ‘woke up from his steep of heedtess- 
ness and security. He saw that Daulatabad coutd not resist the Imperial 
arms and the vigour of the Imperial commander, lo save the honour 
of his own and Nizam Shah’s women, he sent his eldest son Abdu-r Rasul 
to Khan-khanan (laying the blame of his conduct on Shahtiji and the 
Adil-khanis). He begged for forgiveness and for a week’s delay to enable 
him to remove his and Nizam Shah’s family from the fortress, wliilc his 
son remained as a hostage in Khan-khanan’s power. Khan-khanan had 
compassion on his fallen condition, granted him safety, and kept his son 
as a hostage. Path Khan asked to be supplied with the means of carrying 
out his family and property, and with money for expenses. Khan- 
khanan sent him his own elephants and camels and several litters, also ten 
lacs and fifty thousand rupees in cash, belonging to the State, and demand¬ 
ed the surrender of the fortress. Path Khlin sent the keys to Kh‘an-kh:inan 
and set about preparing his own departure. Khan-kliunari, then placed 
trusty guards over the gates. 

‘On the I9th of hijja, Path Khan came out of the fort and 
delivered it up (June 17, 1633). The fortress consisted of nine different 
works, five upon the low ground, and four upon the top of the hill.^ 
These with the guns and all the munitions of war were surrendered 

.Khan-khanarf went into the fortress, and had the khulba read in the 

Emperor’s name.’ The boy prince Nizam Shah was taken captive and 
imprisoned in the fortress of Gwalior. ‘The crimes of Path Khan were 
mercifully pardoned ; he was admitted into the Imperial service, and 
received a khilat and a grant of two lacs of rupees per annum. His 
property also was relinquished to him, but that of Nizam Sh'ah was 
confiscated.’® (Sept. 21, 1633). 

Although this event virtually extinguished the Nizam-shahl dynasty 
for ever, it did not mean the total subjugation of Ahmadnagar at once. 
The Nizam-sliahi and Adil-shalii officers still held out in some outposts 
which they would not surrender without a struggle. More than others, 
Shahuji, with his strong hold on Junnar, Poona, and Chakan, now proved 
as intrepid and resourceful as Malik Ambar had been in the previous 
reign. He created a roi faineant round whom he tried to rally all the 
Deccani forces, both Nizam-shahi and Adil-shahl.® But the Mughals 

1 The Badshah-nama gives the following description of Daulatabad : - - 

‘The old name of the fortress of Daulatabad was Deo-gir, or Dharagar. It 
stands upon a rock which towers to the sky. In circumference it measures 5,000 legal 
gaz, and the rock allround it scraped so Ccarcfully, from the base of the fort to the level 
of the water, that a snake or an ant would ascend it with difficulty. Around it there is 
a moat forty yards in width, and thirty in depth, cut into the solid rock. In the heart 
of the rock there IS a dark and tortuous passage, like the ascent of a minaret, and a 
light is required there in broad daylight. The steps are cut in the rock itself, and the 
bottom IS closed by an iron gate. It is by this road and way that the fortress is entered. 
By the passage a large iron brazier had been constructed, which, when necessary, could 
be placed in the middle of it, and a fire being kindled in this brazier, its heat would 
enectually prevent all progress. The ordinary means of besieging a fort by mines, 
sabats, etc., are of no avail against it.’—(E. & D„ on. cU.. o 411. 

2 Ibid, pp, 36-43. ^ 

3 ‘Nizamu-1 Mulk was in confinement in the fort of Gwalior but the evil- 
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proved too strong for him ; and he had to yield fort after fort to them. 
Murtaza Khan, governor of Daulatabad, Allah Vardi Khan, governor of 
Painghat, Khan Daiiran, Khan Zaman, and. other Mnghal generals'^ hnnted 
Shahu from place to place. Finally, Shah Jahan himself left Agra on 
Sept. 21, 1635, to direct the operations and reached Burlianpur in January, 
1636. One by one Shahu’s supporters and allies were either won over or 
neutralized by bribes and threats. Udgir, Ansa, Maliuli, and other 
fastnesses soon fell into Mughal hands. The account of this campaign in 
the Bddshdh-nama is as follows:— 

‘Now that the Emperor was near Daulatabad, he determined to 
send Khan-dauran, Khan-zaman, and Shayista Khan, at the head of 
three different divisions, to punish these rebels, and in the event of Adil 
Khan failing to co-operate with them, they were ordered to attack and 

ravage his territories.Khan-dauran’s force consisted of about 20,000 

horse, and he was sent towards Kandahar and Nander, which join the 
territories of Golkonda and Bijapur, with directions to ravage the country 
and to besiege the forts of Udgir and Usa, two of the strongest forts in 

those parts.Khan-zaman’s force also consisted of about 20,000 men. 

He was directed to proceed to Ahmadnagar, and subdue the native terri¬ 
tory of SShu, which lies in Ghamar-gonda and Ashti near to Ahmadnagar. 
After that he was to release the Konkan from the grasp of Sahu, and 
upon receipt of instructions he was to attack and lay waste the country 
of Adil Khan. 

It now became known that Adil Khan, misled by evil counsels, and 
unmindful of his allegiance had secretly sent money to the commandant 
of forts Udgir and Usa. He had also sent Khairiyat Khan with a force 
to protect those two forts, and had commissioned Randaula to support 
SahQ. Incensed with these acts, the Emperor sent a force of about 

10,000 men under Saiyid Khanjahan,.to chastise him. Orders were 

given that he and Khan-dauran and Khan-zaman should march into the 
Bijapur territories in three different directions, to prevent Randaula from 
joining Sahu, and to ravage the country from end to end. If Adil Khan 
should awake from his heedless stupidity, and should pay proper obedi¬ 
ence, they were to hold their hands ; if not, they were to make every 
exertion to crush him. 

‘Mukarramant Khan, the Imperial envoy, ap'proached Bijapur, and 
Adil Khan fearing the consequences of showing disobedience, came forth 
from the city off five kos to meet him, and made great show' of submission 

and respect.But the envoy soon discovered that, although he made 

all these outward demonstrations through fear, he was really desirous 
of exciting disturbances and offering opposition. He made a report 
to this effect, and upon his arrival, the Imperial order was given to kill 
and ravage as much as possible in the Bijapur territories. 

‘When Abdu-1 Latif, the envoy to Golkonda, approached the city, 

minded Sahu,’ says Lahori, ‘and other turbulent Nizamu-1 Mulkis, had found a hoy of 
the Nizam’s family, to whom they gave the title of Nizamuf Mulk. They had got pos¬ 
session of some of the Nizam’s territories, and were acting in opposition to the Imperial 
government.’—(E. & D., op, cit., p. 51). 

1 Khan-khiinan Mahahat Khan died at this stage. 
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Kutbu-1 Mulk came forth five kos to receive him, and conducted him to 

the city with great honour.He had the kludba read aloud in the name 

of the Emperor ; he several times attended when kinilba was read, and 
bestowed gifts upon the reader, and lie bad coins struck in tlic Ihrifieror’s 
name, and sent specimens of them to Court.’ 

Adil Khan, finding that Ids territory was ravaged by the Mughal 
armies, at last submitted. ‘He agreed to pay a tribute equivalent to 
twenty lacs in jewels, elephants etc., and engaged that if Suhu returned 
and surrendered Junir and the other forts in the NizU'm-.shkhI territory 
to the Imperial officers, he would take him into his service; but if SVdui 
did not do so, he would assist the Imperial force.s in : ’ ' , 

andpunishingSahu.There was, therefore, no reason ■ , ■ ' ■ ■ 

staying any longer, and would be a great favour if he (Shah Jahiin) would 
proceed to the capital, so that the raiyals and people of Bijapur might 
return peacefully to their avocations. The Emperor graciously consented, 
and resolved to go and spend the rainy season at Mrindu. Adil Kluin’s 

tribute,.arrived, and was accepted. The Emperor confirmed to him 

the territory of Bijapur and the fortress of Parenda, which had formerly 
belonged to Nizamu-l Mulk,‘ but the commandant had surrendered to 
Adil Khan for a bribe. He also confirmed to him all the country of 
Kokan on the sea>shore, which had been formerly held half by him and 
half by Nizamu-l Mulk.’ (May 6 , 1636). 

‘On the 3rd Z/-//nyjfl the Emperor appointed Prince Aurangzcb to 
the government of the Dakhin. Thi.s ctuinlry 
VlceroyaUy*(iC 36 *. 44 ) cotitains 64 forts, 53 of whicli itre situated on hills ; 

the remaining 11 are in the plain, It is divided 
into four subas: 1. Daulalahad . with Ahmadnagar and other districts, 
which they call the suba of the Dakliin. The capital of this province, 
which belonged to Nizamii-1 Mulk, was formerly Ahamadnagar, and 
afterwards Daulatabad, 2 , Teli ng gm. This is situated in the suha of 
Balaghat. 3, Khanck sb. The fortress of this province is Asir, and the 
capital is BurhanpiiT, situated four/co.y from Ash. 4. Bewr. The capital 
of this province is Ellichpur, and its famous fortress is called Gawil. It 
is built on the top of a hill, and is noted above all the fortresses in that 


country for strength and security. The whole of the third province and 
a part of the fourth is in the Payin-ghat. The 'jama or total revenue of 
the four provinces is two Arabs of dams, equivalent to five crorcs of rupees,' 
Both from a civil and military point of view, Aiirangv.cb’s appointment 
proved particularly happy for the Empire. 

‘Shahu had declined entering the service of Adil Khan, and refused 
surrender Junir and the other fortresses to the 
Imperial officers. Adil Khan, therefore, sent his 
forces, under the command of Randaula, to co-operate with the Imperial 
army in the destruction of Shahu, and the reduction of his fortresses.’ This 
was accomplished at last by Khan-zaman, who, however, succumbed at 
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the end of this struggle and died at Daulatabad ‘from a complication of 
diseases of long standing. . . . Shayista Khan was appointed to succeed 
him in his command.’ 

According to Abdud Hamid Lahori, whose narrative we have fol¬ 
lowed so far, ‘When the place (Mahuli) was hard-pressed, Sahu wrote 
repeatedly to Khan-zaman, offering to surrender the fortress on condition 
of being received into the Imperial service. He was infoi'med that if he 
wished to save his life, he must come to terms with Adil Khan, for such 
was the Emperor’s command. He was also advised to be quick in doing 
so, if he wished to escape from the swords of the besiegers. So he was 
compelled to make his submission to Adil Khan, and he besought that 
a treaty might be made with him. After the arrival of the treaty, he 
made some absurd inadmissible demands, and withdrew from the agree¬ 
ment he had made. But the siege was pressed on, and the final attack 
drew near, when Shahti came out of the fort and met Randaula half way 
down the hill, and surrendered himself with the young Nizam. He 
agreed to enter the service of Adil Khan, and to surrender the fortress 
of Junir and the other forts to Imperial generals .... Accordingly, the 
forts of Junir, Trimbak, Tringalwari, Haris, Judhaii, Jund and Harsira, 
were delivered over to Khan-zaman .... Randaula under the order of 
Adil Khan placed the young Niz&m in the hands of Khan-zaman, and then 
went to Bijapur, accompanied by Sahu. The last of the Nizam Shahs, 
here referred to, was also imprisoned in the fort of Gwalior where there 
were two other of the Nizams—one of whom was made prisoner at the 
capture of Ahmadnagar in the reign of Jahangir, and the other at the 
downfall of Daulatabad in the present reign.’^ 

This brought about the final extinction of the Nizam-shahl dynasty 
of Ahmadnagar. “Thus after forty years of strife (1595-1636),” writes 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, “the affairs of the Deccan were at last settled. 
The position of the Emperor was asserted beyond challenge, his boun¬ 
daries clearly defined, and his suzerainty over the southern kingdoms 
formally established.”® 

The abject surrender of Kutb Shah to the imperious demands of 
Shah Jahan, described above, was due to several 
Goikonda causes. In the first place, the Kutb-shahi had felt 
the might of the Mughal arras as early as 1629, when Bakir Khan, the 
Imperial Governor of Orissa, captured the strategic stronghold of 
Mansurgarh in the north of the kingdom. This was followed, a year 
later, by the invasion of Telingana by Naziri Khan, the seizure of 


1 Ibid., pp. 51-61. 

® Sarkar, History of Aiirangzeb, I, p. 41. 
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Kandahar,! and the reduction of nearly a third of that province. Secondly, 
Golkonda was weakened by her internal squabbles. Mir Jumla, a 
Persian adventurer from Ardistan, who started life as a jeweller, had 
entered the service of Kutb Shah, and risen to the position of the prime- 
minister. Ultimately, by virtue of his ability also as a general, he 
threatened to usurp the throne itself. Mir Jumla, ‘in whose hands was 
the entire administration of Kutbu-1 Mulk’s kingdom,’ according to the 
Shah Jahan-mma, ‘had, after a severe struggle with the Karnatakis, brought 
under subjection, in addition to a powerful fort, a tract of country 
measuring. 150 kos in length, and 20 or 30 in breadth, and yielding a 
revenue of 40 lacs of rupees. It also contained mines teeming with 
diamonds, and no one of Kutbu-I Mulk’s ancestors had ever been able to 
gain possession of any portion of it. Having destroyed several strong forts 
built by the Karnatakis, he had brought this country into his power,’® His 
jealous master fearing MTr Jumla’s growing power imprisoned his son. 
So, Mir Jumla appealed to the Mughal Court for intervention. 

The ambitious and aggressive Aurangzeb, who had been viceroy in 
the Deccan for eight years, from 1636 to 1644, was 

VicetQy^hy\t 6 ^ 53 - 57 ) ^8^*” this time. In 1637 he had 

gone to the capital for his own mai'riage with Dilras 
Bano Begum, daughfer of Shah Naw3z Khan. Again in 1644, he went 
to Agra to see his sister Jahanara who was dangerously ill, being acci* 
dentally burnt, her skirt having caught fire over a candle. “She hovered 
between life and death for four months, and was not finally cured until 
November.”® Mysteriously enough, when Aurangzeb was still in Agra, 
he was superseded in the South, and after a little over eight months sent 
to Gujarat (Feb. 16, 1645). In January 1647, he was transferred to 
Balkh, Badakhshan and Kandahar, whence, for no fault of his, he had 
to return discomfited in 1-652. Aurangzeb’s pride was mortified, and he 

! ‘Naziri Khan had heed placed in command of a force, with instructions to 
conquer the kingdom of Telingana. He resolved upon reducing the fort of Kandahar 
(about 75 miles east of Dharur, and 25 miles south-west of Nander), which was excee¬ 
dingly Strong, and the most famous one of that country.The garrison kept up a 

discharge of rockets, mortars, stones and granades, but the storming parties pressed on. 
The conflict raged from midday till sunset, but the wall of the fortress was not 
sufficiently levelled and the defenders kept up such a heavy fire that the assailants 
were forced to retire. At night the trenches were carried forward, and preparations 
were made for firing the other mines. The garrison saw that the place must fall, 

and.made offers of surrender, which were accepted, and the Imperial troops took 

possession of the fortress.The siege had lasted for four months and 19 days, and the 

place fell on the I5th SIwwwal,’ {Badshah-nama, E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 25-27.) 

3 E. & Qp^ gjt ^ p. ]^08. Karnatakis here mean the subjects of the Raja of 
Chandragiri, representative of the Vijayanagar dynasty. 

a Smith, O, H., p. 401. Smith discredits the familiar story of the English 
surgeon, Gabriel Boughton (Bowden), having cured the Princess in return for trade 
privileges for theE. I. Co. Boughton did not proceed to Agra until 1645, when Jahanara 
had already got well, {Ibid., n. 1) 
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desired to redeem his reputation by persisting in the futile north-western 
campaign. But Shah Jahan had lost faith in him ; he said, ‘If I had 
believed you capable of taking Kandahar, I should not have recalled your 
army.’ Nevertheless, as Lane-Poole has observed, “the campaigns in 
Afghanistan and beyond the Hindnkush, were of the greatest service to 
Aurangzeb. They put him in touch with the Imperial army, and enabled 
him to prove his courage and tactics in the eyes of the best soldiers in the 
land, The generals learnt to appreciate him at his true value, and the 
men discovered that their prince was as cool and steady a leader as the 
best officer in India. He had gone over the mountains a reputed devotee, 
with no military record to give him prestige. He came back an approved 
general: a prince, whose wisdom, coolness, endurance, and resolution 
had been tested and acclaimed in three arduous campaigns. The wars 
over the north-west frontier had ended as such wars have ended, since, but 
they had done for Aurangzeb what they did for Stewart and Roberts ; 
they placed their leader in the front rank of Indian generals.”^ 

Such was Aurangzeb when he assumed, for a second time, the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan (1653). Though he lingered for about nine 
months at Burhanpur, enthralled by the charms of Hira Bai alias 
Zainabadi Mahal, he soon took up his headquarters at Daulatabad, and 
set about improving the economic condition of his new charge. This, 
however, we shall consider a little later. With his economic resources 
considerably increased by his wise fiscal reforms, burning for an oppor¬ 
tunity to restore his prestige with his father by some fresh conquests, and 
not a little enthused at the prospect of striking a blow at the heretical 
Shia Sultans of the Deccan, Aurangzeb grasped the occasion provided by 
the invitation of Mir Jumla, with great alacrity. Determined and aggres¬ 
sive Imperialism was never at a loss for excuses ! 

Golkonda was in arrears of tribute. Abdu-lla Kutb Shah, was 
ordered to make good the dues at once. He was also asked to release 
the interned members of Mir Jumla’s family. But the real attitude and 
intentions of Aurangzeb are revealed in his unmistakable mandate to his 
son, Muhammad Sultan, whom he sent in advance. 

“Qutb-ul-Mulk is a coward and will probably offer no resistance. 
Surround bis palace with your artillery, and also post a detaclimettt to 
bar his flight to Golkonda. But before doing so, send a carefully clipseji 
messenger to him, saying, ‘I had so long been expecting that you would 
meet me and hospitably ask me to stay with you. But, as you have not 
done so, I have myself come to you.’ Immediately on delivering this 

r Lane-Poole, Mediaeval India, pp. 346-47. 
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message, attack him impetuously, and, if you can manage it, lighten his 
neck of the burden of his head. The best means of achieving this plan are 
cleverness, promptitude and lightness of hand.”^ 

Though Kutb Shah’s neck was not lightened of the burden of his 
head, the expected happened. The fabulous riches of Golkonda were 
plundered, and Aurangzeb, who joined his son on Feb. 6, 1656, would 
have wholly annexed the kingdom, but for Shah Jahan’s countermanding 
farindn. Accordingly, the siege was raised on 30th March. Peace was 
concluded with Kutb Shiili, whose daughter was also married to 
Aurangzeb’s son, Muhammad Sultan, who (by a secret understanding) was 
to succeed Abdu-lla on the throne of Golkonda ; considerable remissions 
were made in the tribute due from Kutb Shah ; the district of Rangir 
(Manikdrug and Chinoor) was ceded to the Empire ; and Mir Juinla 
was admitted into the Imperial service, given the title of Muazzam Khan 
with rank of 6,000 and on the death of Sadullah Khan appointed prime- 
minister of Shah Jahan. “The deceased minister,” according to Smith, 
“although unfortunate in his military adventures, was reputed one of the 
best Muhammadan administrator whom India has known. 

For twenty years, since the treaty of 1636, Bijapur had enjoyed 
considerable prosperity under her able Sultan 
Bijapur Shah. But, unfortunately, this 

great ruler died on Nov. 4, 1656, leaving his kingdom to his eighteen 
years old son and factions. Aurangzeb, ever watchful for an opportunity, 
obtained permission from Shah Jahan‘to settle the affairs of Bijapur in 
any way he thought fit’. Though Bijapur was not a vassal state, he put 
forward a claim to settle its succession on the absurd plea that the boy- 
Sultan was not the son of his predecessor but only an obscure pretender. 

The Mughal armies once again flooded the Adil-shahl territory. 
Mir Jiimla was called from the north to co-operate with Aurangzeb. The 
important fortress of Bidar (which had come into the possession of 
Bijapur in 1609) was the first to be besieged. 

‘This strong fortress was 4,500 yards in circumference {dard), and 
twelve yards high ; and it had three deep ditches twenty-five yards (gaz) 
wide, and fifteen yards deep, cut iri the stone. The Prince (Aurangzeb) 
went out with Muazzam Khan (Mir Jumla) and reconnoitred the fort 
on all sides. He settled the places for the lines of approach, and named 
the forces which were to maintain them. Notwithstanding the heavy 
fire kept up from the bastions and the citadel, in the course of ten days 

^ Sarkar, Aurangzeb, I, p. 208, The Court historian Inayat Khan, however, 
puts the blame on Kutb Shah who, according to him, 'under the influence of the fumes 
of arrogance, would not heed, etc.’ (E. & D., op. cU„ np. 109-101. 

2 Smith, O. 7f., p. 407. 
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Muazzam Khan and the other brave commanders pushed their guns up 
to the very edge of the ditch and began to fill it up. Several times the 
garrison sallied forth and made fierce attacks upon the trenches, but each 

time they were driven back with a great loss in killed and wounded.’ 

At the end of March, 1657, however, Bldar fell after a gallant resistance. 
‘The commandant of the fortress (Sidi Marjan), with great humility, sued 
for quarter and as he was mortally wounded and unable to move, he-sent 
his sons with the keys of the fortress. They were graciously received by 
the Prince ■ who presented Ihem with khilats, and promised them the 
Imperial favour. On the day, after giving up the keys, the Prince entered 
the city, and proceeding to a mosque which had been built 200 years 
before, in the reign of the Bahmani Sultans, he caus.ed the khutba to be 

read in the name of the Emperor.This strong fortress was thus taken 

in twenty-seven days. Twelve lacs of rupees in' money, and eight lacs of 
rupees in lead, gun-powder, stores, and other munition of fortress, were 
obtained, besides two hundred and thirty guns.’^ 

Next, ‘Intelligence reached the Prince that large bodies of the forces 
of Adil Khan were collecting at Kulbarga, and preparing for war. He 
consequently sent Mahabat Khan, with 15,000 well-mounted cavalry to 
chastise these forces, and not to leave one trace of cultivation in that 
country. Every building and habitation was to be thrown down, and the 

land was to be made a dwelling for the owls and kites.Mahabat 

Khan (II) then ravaged KalySni, and continued his march. Every day 
the black-coated masses of the enemy appeared in the distance, but they 
continued to retreat. 

Kalyani, the ancient capital of the Chalukyas (40 miles ■west of 
Bidar), was besieged by the Mughals in May, 1657 ; it capitulated, after a 
brave defence, on 1st Aug., 1657. Now the road to Bijapur lay open ,to 
the invaders. But, as in the case of Golkonda before, Shah Jahan at the 
nick of the moment called off the campaign. Peace, however, left Bidar, 
Kalyani, and Parenda in the possession of the Mughals. The Sultan also 
agreed to pay an indemnity of 1-} crores, a third of which was remitted by 
Shah Jahan. The illness of Shah Jahan and the ensuing disorders soon 
changed the whole face of affairs. 

The sickening tale of the fratricidal war of succession need not 
detain us long. Though it lasted only a little less 
Disputed Succession ^ year, from the illness of Shah Jahan, in 

September, 1657, to the coronation of Aurangzeb, 


1 ‘Bidar is a pleasant, well-built city,’ writes the same chronicler, ‘and stands 
on the borders of Telingana.’ It is related in the Hislon'arts of Hindustan, that Bidar was 
the seat of government of the Rais of the Dakhin. and that the Rais of the Karnatak, 
Mahratta (Country), and Telingana were subject to the Rai of Bidar. Daman 
(Damayanti), the beloved of King Nala of Malva, whose story Shaikh Faizi has told 
in the poem entitled Nal o Daman, was daughter of Bhim Sen, the marzban of Bidar. 
Sultan Muhammad, son of Sultan Tughlafc, first subdued the place. After that it passed 
into the hands of the Bahmanis, and subsequently into the possession of the Kings of 
Bijapur. By the favour of God, it now forms part of the Imperial dominions, Amal-i 
SSiih, E. & D., op. cit., VII. pp: 124-26. 
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in July 1658, its trailing cloud of crime cast a portentous shadow over the 
future of the Empire. Kiimran, Askari, Hindal, Hakim, Salim, Khusru, 
and Khurram had all been guilty of rebellion against their own ruling 
house. Humayun, otherwise humane, had been forced into a fratricidal 
war in spite of himself by the treachery of his brothers ; Jahangir, out 
of sheer impatience, had opened a dark chapter in the history of the 
Mughal Empire for the emulation of his succession ; Shah Jahan had 
secured his throne by the virtual murder of his brothers Khusru, Parviz, 
Shahriyar, and other relations. Aurangzeb was only following too closely 
the examples of his predecessors. The unfortunate, though perhaps 
unconscious, motto of the house seemed to be: 'Kingship Jenows no kinship ’; 
the watchword of the brothers who were now at death-grips with one 
another appeared to be : ‘tokht ya takhta '—either crown or coflin. 

Princes Dara Shikdh, Shiija, Aurangzeb, and Murad were all uterine 
brothers. Their ages were respectively 43, 41, 39, and 33 years, at the 
time of this fateful struggle. The eldest seemed to be the father’s 
favourite, and would have normally succeeded to the throne. Though 
he spent most of his time at the Capital with Shah Jahan, he was nomi¬ 
nally the viceroy of the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces. Shuja 
was governor of Bengal and Orissa ; Aurangzeb of the Deccan ; and 
Murad of Gujarat. All four were reputed soldiers, though each of the 
other three yielded the palm to Aurangzeb in point of steadiness and 
strength of character, astuteness, and generalship. In religious outlook 
also, Aurangzeb was as determined to uphold orthodox Sunni Islam as his 
brothers were either latitudinarian or namby-pamby. Dara was eclectic 
like Akbar, Shuja was Shia, and Murad, at least for political purposes, 
a hater of heresies.' Hence the first combination of the younger two 
against the elder' ; once the discomfiture of the former was achieved the 
latter were quits, Aurangzeb had the same axe for all, though Dard 
was executed to all appearances, on a charge of heresy and Murad on a 

^ Cf. Saksena, op. cit., pp, 324-26. ‘‘M. Amin, Ihe author of Za/arnamah, says 
that after the failure of the 2nd Quandahar campaign, Shuja and Aurangzeb, on their way 
to their respective provinces, arrived together at Delhi, where they stopped for six days 
to cement the bond of friendship between them (their common hatred of their eldest 

brother Dara).Shuja betrothed his daughter to Sultan Muhammad and Aurangzeb 

betrothed his daughter to Zain-al-abidin. On the receipt of the report of the serious 
illness of the'Emperor, Aurangzeb, Shuja, and Murad opened a brisk correspondence 
between them. To expedite the exchange of letters, relays were established at conve¬ 
nient stages between Gujarat and Bengal by way of the Deccan and Orissa- Some of 
thep letters, which have survived destruction and have come down to us, unfold a 
thrilling story of the plans made by these brothers to overthrow Dara. It is clear that 
the advance of Shuja from Bengal, and of Murad and Aurangzeb from the Deccan was 
according to a preconcerted agreement among them, in which they promised to meet 

nMf Agra.‘if the enemy attacks only one of us, the other two should try to prevent 

him . 
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charge of murder. Shuja escaped beyond the nortli-easlern frontier only 
to be done to death by the Arakanese, Dara’s son, Suleiman Shikoh, 
was not treated more unkindly than Aurangzeb’s own son, Muhammad 
Sultan, for crimes which were not dissimilar in the eyes of the fanatical 
Aurangzeb : the former had fought for his father, and the latter for his 
father-in-law (and uncle) Shuja, who were equally heretical and, therefore, 
equally hateful,—both were imprisoned and then ‘sent to hell’. But in 
spite of all this Aurangzeb was not a blood-thirsty fiend : as Smith writes, 
“Aurangzeb, while not shrinking from any severity deemed necessary to 
secure his throne, had no taste for indiscriminate, superfluous bloodshed ; 
and when he felt his power established beyond danger of dispute by the 
sons of his brothers, was willing to allow the youths to live.”^ Nay, he 
went a step further and married his two daughters, the third and the fifth 
respectively to Sinih .r, Shikokh (younger son of Dara) and Izid Bakhsh 
(son of Murad). 

‘As at a signal, straight the sons prepare 
For open force, and rush to sudden war; 

Meeting like winds broke loose upon the main 
To prove by arms whose fate it was to reign.’ 

From the point of view of our study of the Empire no purpose would 
be served by going into the details of this war. 

The Fratricidal War jg stated, it only illustrated the basic 

weakness of a system that could be set at naught at the merest illness of 
the Emperor ; the darker side of the family tradition of the house of 
Timur that exalted pelf and power above everything else ; and the consum¬ 
mate ability of Aurangzeb in diplomacy and war in contrast with the 
political impotency of his brothers. The circumstances which led to 
the discomfiture and death of the weaker parties may be briefly stated as 
follows :— 

1. When Shah Jahan fell ill, in September 1657, he formally 
nominated DSra Shikoh his successor, to avert the possible tragedy of a 
war of succession.^ 

1 Smith, O. ff.j p. 412. 

2 According to the Inayat-iidma (cited ibid., 325), Aurangzeb wrote to 
Murad : ‘I understand that the influence of the enemy (Dara) in administration, trans¬ 
fers and appointments, has attained iradesirable proportions. He js now trying to 

collect treasure and an army.We should be very cautious at this time and should 

not write anything undesirable in our letters.' He also wrote to the Emperor (ibid., 
pp. 329-30) ; ‘You no longer hold the control of political or financial alTairs ; it is the 

eldest Prince who has usurped it.As he cannot succeed against me, it would be 

better for him to retire to his jdgir in the Punjab, and leave your service in my hands, 

But Manucci. who was in the service of Dara, has a different story from that 
implied above : ‘Some authors,’ he writes, ‘recording what they have been told, say that 
Dara seized his father and divested liim of his power by force ; but I assert this to he a 
great untruth, for I know, and have tested it that Data was quite submissive.’ {Pepys, 
p. 51). 
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2. In spite of this, on the 5th December, 1657, Murad proclaimed 
himself Emperor at Ahmadabad, struck coins and had the khuiba read in 
his own name, 

3. Shuja did the same at RSjmahal in Bengal, and marched with 
an army and fleet towards Benares which he reached on January 24, 1658. 

4. Aurangzeb, quick to apprehend the situation, but too shrewd 
to precipitate matters, proposed to act, not in his own name, but in the 
interests of Islam and his younger brother Murad. The Empire was to be 
saved from the heresies of Dara and Shtlja ; a third of the booty was to 
be given to Murad together with the Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and 
Sindh : the rest to be retained by Aurangzeb himself. 

5. Mir Jumla who was called to the north, by order of Shah Jahan, 
was not allowed by Aurangzeb to proceed from the Deccan. He was 
arrested and his army thus made available for Aurangzeb. Smith says, 
“The circumstances indicate that probably Mir Jumla connived at his 
own arrest. Certainly he did not resent it, nor did he fail to continue to 

give his ally invaluable support when released.Mir JumlS’s fine park 

of artillery proved to be extremely useful. 

6. At the beginning of February 1658, Aurangzeb too assumed 
Imperial prerogatives. On 3rd April, he crossed the Narmada and joined 
forces with Murad, near Ujjain. 

7. On 15th April, 1658, the Imperial army, under Kasim Khiiu and 
Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur, was defeated at Dharmat, (14milcs S.-W. 
of Ujjain) by the rebel Frinces. Jaswant Singh fled from the battle-field, 
but his wife would not give him shelter after such rank cowardice ! 

8. Dara Shikoh then encountered the rebels at Samugarh (8 miles 
to the east of Agra fort), on May 29, 1658. A mere accident in this 
well-contested battle, in which the Rajputs ‘did honour to the traditions 
of their race,’ turned the tide in favour of Aurangzeb. “The bailie (of 
Samugarh)”, as Smith says, “really decided the war of succession. All the 
subsequent efforts to retrieve the cause then lost, whether made by Dara 
Shikoh himself, by his son Suleiman Shikoh, or by Shuja and MurSid 
Bakhsh, were in vain, Aurangzeb proved himself to be by far the ablest 
of the princes in every phase of the contest, which was not ended until 
two years later, in May 1660, when Shuja met his miserable fate.”® 

9. On 8th June, 1658, Aurangzeb took possession of Agra fort and 
imprisoned Shah Jahan therein for life.® Shah Jahtin died there on 

1 O. H,, p. 410. 

2 Ibid., p. 411. 

Th® success of Aurangzeb was largely due to his better equipment and general¬ 
ship. Manucci observes that although Dara’s army made ‘a brave and splendid show,’ 
the greater number of them ‘were not very warlike ; they were butchers, barbers, black¬ 
smiths, carpenters, tailors, and .such like- It is true that on their horses and with their 
arms they looked well at a review, but they had no heart, and knew nothing of war.’ 
[Pepys, p. 53j. ‘Dara’, he further points out, 'had not suBlcient experience in matters 
of war, having been brought up among the dancing-women and buffoons of his father, 
and gave undue credit to-the words of the traitors.’ {Ibid., p. 59). 

® kfanyeci refers in touching terms to the sufferings and humiliation of Shidi 
.Tahan m his prison life, to which he was eye-witness:‘Going thus several times,'he 
^ys, ‘I noted the imprisonment of Shah Jahan was closer than can be expressed. 
There passed not a day, while I and others were in conversation with the Governor 
(Ttibar Khan), when there did not gome in eunuchs to whisper into his ear an account 
of ail the words and acts of Shah Jahan, and even what passed among the wives, ladies, 
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22nd January, 1666, gazing for the last time on the tomb of his beloved 
wife with whom he now lies buried. 

10. Murad was apj)rehended on June 25, 1658, and finally im¬ 
prisoned and executed at Gwalior, in December, 1661. A eharge of murder 
was brought against him by the son of Ali Naki who was Murad’s one time 
Diwan. The Prince was tried and condemned by a Kazi ‘with all the 
forms of law.’ 

11. On July 21, 1650, Aurangzeb had himself crowned, though 
his formal enthronement was deferred until June, 1659. 

12. Suleiman Shikoh had defeated Shuja at Barhanpur (near 
Benares) in February, 1658; Aurangzeb again routed him at Khajwah 
(Fathpur District), on January 5, 1659. Thence he fled to Arakan where 
he met with his death in May, 1660. 

13. Dara was hunted from place to place through Multan, Sindh, 
Kathiawar and Gujarat. He was betrayed once near Ajmer, by Jaswant 
of Jodhpur. Finally, while he was trying to escape to Persia, he was 
again betrayed by Malik Jiwan Khan, the Afghan ehief of Dhandar 
(near Bolan Pass), on June 9, 1658. The death of his beloved wife 
Nadira Begam (daughter of Parviz) had much distracted Dara. ‘Death 

was painted in hi^eyes.Everywhere he saw only destruction, and losing 

his senses became utterly heedless of his own affairs.’ In the words of 
Khafi Khan, ‘Mountain after mountain of trouble thus pressed upon the 
heart of Dara, grief was added to grief, sorrow to sorrow, so that his mind 

no longer retained its equilibrium.At the end of ^i-1 hijja, 1069 

(Sept., 1659), the order was given for DarS Shikoh to be put to death 
under a legal opinion of the lawyers, because he had apostatized from the 
law, had vilified religion, and had allied himself with heresy and infidelity. 
After he was slain, his body was placed in a howda and carried round the 
city (as once before when he was alive). So once alive and once dead, he 
was exposed to the eyes of all men, and many wept over his fate. He was 
buried in the tomb of Humayun.’^ 

Dara, like Kliusru, was an enlightened and popular Prince. Bernier, 
who was an eye-witness to these tragic happenings, records : ‘Everywhere 
I observed the people weeping, and lamenting the fate of Dara in the most 
touching language. . ; .from every quarter I heard piercing and distressing 

shrieks.men, women, and children wailing as if some mighty calamity 

had happened to themselves,’* Several works are attributed to Dara 

and slave girls. Sometimes, smiling at'what the eunuchs told him, he would make the 
company share in what was going on inside, adding some foul expressions in disparage¬ 
ment of Shiih Jahdn. Not content with this even, he sometimes .allowed it to be seen 

that he treated him as a miserable slave.so that by force of ill-treatment, the 

wretched old man might die. I do not know how it was with the others who were 
present when this was done, but I certainly felt it much. I knew the dignity with which 
Shah Jahan lived when he was free and Emperor of Hindustan ; it was doubly sad 
when remembered that Itibar Khan was formerly slave of this same Shah Jahan, by 
whom he was given to Aurangzeb.’ {Ibid., pp. 111-12). 

1 Muntakhabu-l Liibab, E. & D- op. cit., VII, pp. 244-46. 

2 Travels, 11, p. 544. 

‘Dara,’ writes Bernier, ‘was not deficient in good qualities ; he was courteous in 
conversation, quick in repartee, polite and extremely liberal ; but he entertained too 
exalted an opinion of himself; believed he could accomplish everything by the powers 
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Shikoh: (1) Sin-ul-asmr, a translation of the 50 Upanishads ; (2) 
Majmm-ul Baharain, a treatise on the technical terms of Hindu Vedanta 
with Sufi equivalents; (3) Dialogue with Baba Lai ; (4) Sakinal-ul-awliya, 
containing lives of the Muslim saints ; (5) Risala-i-Lagnutmi ; and (6) a 
Persian translation of the Atharm-veda. The charges levelled against him 
were : {a) that he conversed with Brahmans, Yogis, and Sanyasis; (/;) that 
he regarded the Hindu Vedas as revealed literature ; (r) that he wore 
rings and ornaments with the inscription ‘Prabhu’ on tliem; and (d) that he 
disregarded the injuctions of Islam regarding the observance of the fast of 
Ramzan, etc. 


VI. GOLDEN AGE OF THE EMPIRE 

The Enrpire, for which the brothers fought so furiously, was yet to ^ 
grow to its fullest extent in the next reign ; but it is certain that it wasl,^ 
never more prosperous than during the thirty years (1627-57) of Shall ^ 
Jahan’s rule. In spite of the early rebellions, which were soon crushed; in 
spite of the foreign wars of aggression beyond the frontiers, which cost 
enormously with no return whatsoever; in spite of the famine in the 
Deccan and Gujarat, which devastated a vast portion of the country ; and, 
in spite of the constant fighting in the Deccan, which, while it resulted in 
.the subjugation of Ahmadnagar, Golkonda, and Bijapur, also involved a 
great drain in the resources of the Empire, the age of SluTli Jahan showed 
much that was glorious, and many an unmistakable sign of unique prosperi¬ 
ty, to justify this period being described as the Golden Age of the Empire. 

Rai Bhara Mai, in his Lubbu-at-tawurikh, records with admiration ; 
p ^ ‘The means employed by the King (Shiih Jahan) in 

these happy times to protect and nourish his people, 
his knowledge of what made for welfare, his administration by honest and 
intelligent oflficers, the auditing of accounts, his care of the crown-lands 
and their tenants, and encouragement of agriculture and the collection 
of revenue, together with his punishment and admonition of evil-doers, 
oppressors and malcontents, all tended to the prosperity of the Empire, 
The pargana which had brought in three lacs in Akbar’s reign now yielded 

of his own mind, and imagined that there existed no man from whose counsel he could 
derive benefit. He spoke disdaiiirully of those who ventured to advise him and thus 
deterred his sincerest friends from disclosing tlm secret machinations of his brothers. ' 
He was also very irascible ; apt to menace ; abusive and insulting even Io the greatest 
Omarahs; hut this anger was seldom more than momentary. Born a Muhammadan, he 
continued to join in the exercises of that religion ; but although thus publicly professing 
his adherence to its faith, Dara was in private a Gentile with Gentiles and a Christian 
with Christians. He had constantly about him some of the Pundits or Gentile doctors, 
on whom he bestowed large pensions. He had, moreover, for some time lent a willing 
ear to the suggestions of the Rev. Fr. Brusse. a Jesuit in the truth and propriety of 
which he began to acquiesce.’ 
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ten, though some fell short, and those who increased the revenue by 
careful agriculture were rewarded, and vice versa. The expenditure of 
former reigns was not a fourth of the cost of this reign, and yet the King 
quickly amassed a treasure which would have taken years to accumulate 
under his predecessors. 

European critics, partly judging by modern standards, and partly 

reluctant to acknowledge that India was ever more 
European Criticism pj,QgpgjQyg jj^ times, are rather chary 

to admit the truth of the above description, except grudgingly and with 
qualifications. Thus we come across statements like the following : 
“The reign of Shah Jahan, which covers nearly thirty years, from 1627 to 
1658, is usually regarded as the golden period of Mughal rule. It was 
outwardly a period of great prosperity. Foreign wars were few and 
unimportant; at home there was peace and apparent plenty, and the 


royal treasury seemed full to overflowing. Yet despite the vast treasure 
which Shah Jahan had inherited from his father and grandfather; despite 
the growth of a large trade between India and western Asia, which was 
rendered possible by the existence of a strong Government in Persia ; 
despite the establishment of the export trade with Europe, which certainly 
brought some profit to the Mughal Empire ; and in spite of other apparent 
advantages, the reign of Shah Jahan sounded the knell of the Empire and 
of its economic system," The writer further elaborates : "To meet 
the expenditure of Shah Jahan’s extravagant bureaucracy and to pay for 
the splendid architectural monuments, which alone would render his reign 
memorable, an insupportable burden was laid upon the agricultural and 
industrial masses, upon whom the very life of the Empire ultimately 
,depended. Thus woii' engendered the national insolvency which, becoming 
more marked during the reign of his successor, proved one of the most 
potent factors in the subsequent disintegrations of the great organization 
which he inherited from Akbar and Jahangir. * 


1 Contemporary Sources, p.nO- , ,, , , ,, 

According to Moreland {The Agrarian System of Moslem India, P-126), Under 

Akbar the rapidly increasing Imperial expenditure was more than 

of the Empire, and reserves in cash were accnraulatcd. ^50 laSi” of 

tration ..„.and.the annual income from the reserved tracts fell to 50 laktis or 

rupees' while the annual expenditure was 150 lakhs, and the ^cumulated treasure was 

dXi^on for largrsuml™ Jahan on his accession, put the finances on a sound basis : 
he reserved tracts calculated to yield ISO lakhs, as income, 
at 100 lakhs, and had thus a large recurring balance for 

far above this limit but careful administration raised the reserved income to SOO lakhs [tne 
fiRure Riven in Madsir-ril-Vinra) by 1647, and to nearly 400 lakhs by the end of t^he reign. 
Aurangzeb at first aimed to maintain the 

but his long wars in the Deccan were ruinous, and at his dead y successors ” 

rupees were left in the treasury, a sum which was rapidly. dissipated by his successors. 

2 Edwards & Garrett, op. cit., p. 99. (Italics mine.) 
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A more skilful piece of subtle disparagement, which looks like 
impartial appreciation, is difficult to find. We do not seek to extenuate 
the crimes and shortcomings of Shah Jahiin’s reign ; but it is necessary 
to admit the undoubted prosperity of howsoever short a period without 
mixing up with it matters of an extraneous nature. Discussion of ‘extra¬ 
vagant bureaucracies’ and ‘insupportable burdens laid upon the agricultural 
and industrial masses’, as well as the ‘engendering of national iirsolvcncy’, 
would land us in controversies far beyond the scope of this work ; but it 
is certainly not permissible to father the sins of his successors upon 
Shah Jahan. In the first place the splendid ‘extravagance’ of Shah Jahan 
was never imitated by his puritanical successor Aurangzeb on the 
contrary, the solicitude for the agriculturists, from whatever motive, was 
continued by Aurangzeb ; and lastly, the springs of Aurangzeb’s actions are 
not to be traced to the initiative of his father whom he hated, imprisoned, 
and superseded. The complexity of forces that brought about ‘the 
disintegrations of the great organization’ of the Mughal Empire will be 
discussed in the proper place. 

To cite another example of the undue severity of biased criticism, 
Vincent Smith observes; “Shah Jahan has received from most modern 
historians, and especially from Elphinstonc, treatment unduly favourable. 
The magnificence of his court, the extent and wealth of his Empire, the 
comparative peace which was preserved during his reign, and the unique 
beauty of his architectural masterpiece, the Taj, have combined to dazzle 
the vision of his modern biographers, most of whom have slurred over Ms 
many crimes and exaggerated such virtues as he possessed,'"^ In his zeal to 
correct this ‘unduly favourable’ picture of Shah Jahan, Smith has overshot 
the mark, and ‘slurred over his many’ virtues and ‘exaggerated such’ 
crimes as he was guilty of. Apart from Shah Jahan’s personal failings as 
a son, as a brother, as a father, and finally as a widower, “in affairs of 
state,” says Smith, “he was cruel, treacherous, and unscrupulous” ; though 
he does not fail to add “prehaps not worse than most other kings of his time, 
but certainly not better.” Then, “he had little skill as a military leader,” 
the organization and command of his army was inefficient. “Shah Jahdn’s 
‘Justice’ was merely the savage, unfeeling ferocity of the ordinary Asiatic 
despot, exercised Without respect of persons and without the slightest tincture 
of compassion." (Shades of Charles I and Louis XIV bear witness !) Peter 
Mundy and “other travellers bear ■similar testimony to the misgovernment 

1 “The puritan Aurangzeb cared for none of those things.generally speak¬ 

ing, the atmosphere of Aurangzeb’s court was unfavourable to the arts.” (Smith, O. H., 
p. 419). 

2 O. H., p. 415, (Italics mine.) 
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of the country.” Bernier, “a highly trained observer,” who was "deeply 
interested as a student in what he saw,” and “free from personal bias for or 
against either Shah Jahan or Anrangzeb,” is one that “cannot be brushed 
aside” as “a hostile European witness.” “He speaks of the actual state of 
the country at the most brilliant period of Mogul rule, when the dynasty 
was fully established, rich beyond compare, and undisturbed by foreign 
aggression.” His “pessimistic observations” and “gloomy impressions” 
regarding “the upper provinces” are then faithfully cited : Thus do ruin 
and desolation overspread the land’—(Bernier’s Travels, p. 231). “Similar 
ruin and tyranny had been the fate of the Deccan during the years from 
1644 to 1653, in the interval belweeen the first and second viceroyalty of 
Anrangzeb,” when a great famine devastated the Deccan and Gujarat. 
“The prodigal expenditure and unexampled splendour of the court which 
occupy so prominent a place in most of the current descriptions of Shah 
Jahan’s rule had therefore a dark background of suffering and misery seldom 
exposed to view.” Then follow “a few phrases of painful vividness” from 
the pen of "the official historian, Abdu-1 Hamid,” who “contrary to the 
frequent practice of writers of his kind, makes no attempt to disguise the 
horror of the calamity.” 

Yet Smith denies the ‘gracious kindness and bounty’ of Shah Jahan 
described by the same writer; for,-“so far as Mundy saw, nothing to help 
the suffering people was done by the government ; though “meantime, the 
camp of Shah Jahan at Burhanpur was filled with provisions of all kiirds.” 
Of course “No statistics are on record” ; but we are not without imagina¬ 
tion ! Though “Even the nature of the consequent pestilence is not 
mentioned, it is almost certain that cholera must have carried off myriads 
of victims.” For, “Sir Richard Temple, the editor of Mundy’s work, has 
good reason for saying that‘it is worthwhile to read Mundy’s unimpas¬ 
sioned, matter of fact observations on this famine,’ in order to realize the 
immensity of the difference in the conditions of life as existing under the rule 
of the Mogul dynasty when at the height of its glory and those prevailing 
under the modern British Government.”^ 

Nevertheless Elphinstone is perfectly right when he describes the 
Age of Shah Jahan as “the most prosperous ever 
°*the Picture India, . . . .together with a larger share of 

good government than often falls to the lot of Asiatic 
nations. Notwithstanding Shah Jahan’s love of ease and pleasure. . . .he 
never remitted his vigilance over his internal government; and by this, and 
the judicious choice of his ministers, he prevented any relaxation in the 

3 O. H., pp. 415-18, 393-94. 
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system, and even inU-oduced important improvements—such as his survey 
of the Deccan.^ 

“KliafI Khan, the best historian of those times, gives his opinion, 
that, although Akbar was pre-eminent as a conqueror and a lawgiver, yet 
for the order and arrangement of his territory and finances and the good 
administration of every department of the state, no prince ever reigned in 
India that could be compared to Shah Jahan, .. 

“Mandelslo describes Agra as at least twice as large as Isfahan (then 
in its greatest glory), with fine streets, good shops, and numerous baths 
and caravanserais. Nor was this prosperity confined to royal residences : 
all travellers speak with admiration of the grandeur of the cities, even 
in remote provinces, and of the fertile and productive countries in which 
they stood.” 

“Those who look on India in its present state may be inclined to 
suspect the native writers of exaggerating its former prosperity ; but the 
deserted cities, ruined palaces, and choked-up aqueducts which we will see, 
with the great reservoirs and embankments in the midst of jungles, and the 
decayed causeways, wells, and caravanserais of the royal roads, concur 

^ “His ministers were men of the highest ability. Sad-Allah Allami, a convert¬ 
ed Hindu, was the most uprij^ht slatcsman of his age; and Ali Mardan and Asaf Kh3n 
were men of approved integrity and energy.” (Lane-Poolc, Aiirangzeb, p. ]5). 

The improvement of the administration in the Deccan was the work of 
Aurangzeb and Murshid Quli Khan. The former at that time was Viceroy in the 
Deccan. The latter was a native of Khurasan who had come to India in the train of 
Ali Mardan Khan, the Persian Governor of Kandahar, who had come over to the 
Mughal side. He is said to have combined in himself‘the valour of a soldier with the 
administrative capacity of a civil servant.’ 

The maladministration of predecessors had considerably reduced the treasury 
and revenues. “At this time the civil and military expenditure of the Deccan, exclusive 
of the salary derived by the officers from their jtSgirs, produced an annual deficit of 
Rs. 20,36,000, which was made good by drawing the reserves stored in the treasuries of 

the Deccan.When appointing him to the Shah Jahan bad urged Aurangzeb 

to pay special attention to the improvement of the peasantry and the extension of culti¬ 
vation. Aurangzeb had promised to do his best for these objects.The new diwan’s 

reforms consisted in extending Todar Mai’s system to the Deccan. First he worked 
hard to gathef the scattered ryots together and restore the normal life of the villages by 
giving them their full population and proper chain of oHiceis. Everywhere wise amins 
and honest surveyors were deputed to measure the land, to prepare the record of well- 
marked out holdings [raqba), and to distinguish arable land from rocky soils and 
water-courses. Where a village had lost its headman {muqaddam) he took cate to ap¬ 
point a new headman from the persons whose character gave the best promise of their 
readiness to promote cultivation and take sympathetic care of tho^ peasantry. The 
poorer ryots were granted loans (taqavi) from the public treasury, for the purchase of 
cattle, seeds and other needful materials of agriculture, and tlie advance was recovered 
at harvest by instalments.” 

His second reform was to adopt the system to the varying needs of each locality. 
Thirdly, “The revenue at the fixed rate of so many Rs. per bigha was assessed and 
collected after considering the quantity and quality of the crop from seed-time to harvest 
and its inarket price, and actually measuring the sown area. This became the prevalent 
‘System in the stibas of Mughal Deccan and was known for centuries afterwards as the 
^dhara of Murshid Quli KhSn’, His excellent system, backed by his constant vigilance 
nd personal supervision, led to the improvement of agriculture and increase oNhe 
Revenue in a few years,” (Sarkar, A Short History of Aurangzeb, pp. 26-29.) 
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with the evidence of contemporary travellers in convincing iis that those 
historians had good grounds for their commendation, ... 

“Shah Jahan was the most magnificent prince that ever appeared in 
India. His retinue, his state establishments, his largesses and all the pomp 
of his court, were much increased beyond what they had attained to under 
his predecessors. His expenses in these departments can only b^ palliated 
by the fact, that they neither occasioned any increase to his exactions, nor 
any embarrassment to his finances. . . . 

“Notwithstanding the unamiable charadter given to him in his youth, 
the personal conduct of Shah Jahan seems to have been blameless when 
on the throne.i His treatment of his people was beneficent and paternal, 
and his liberal sentiments towards those around him cannot be better shown 
than by the confidence which (unlike most eastern princes) he so gene¬ 
rously reposed in his sons.”“ 

This certainly does not seem an overdrawn or ‘unduly favourable, 
picture considering the almost unanimous verdict of unbiased observers, 
and in the clear light of facts. “Tavernier who had repeatedly visited most 
parts of India, says that Sluih Jahan 'reigned not so much as a king over his 
subjects, but rather as a father over his family and children' ; and goes on to 
commend the strictures of his civil government, and speaks in high terms 
of the security enjoyed under it. . . .Pietro Della Valle, who wrote in the 
last years of Jahangir (1623), when things were in a worse state than 
under his son, gives the following account :—‘Hence, generally, all live 
much after a genteel way ; and they do it securely as well, because the 
King does not persecute his subjects with false accusations, nor deprive 
them of anything when he sees them live splendidly, and with the 
appearance of riches (as is often done in other Mahometan countries).”® 

Even Bernier, whose “gloomy impressions” are emphasized by Vincent 
Smith,'* writes of the prosperity of Bengal under Shah Jahan in the follow¬ 
ing terms 

‘Bengale abounds with every necessary of life ; and it is this abundance that 
has induced so many Portuguese, Half-castes, and other Christians, driven from their 

1 “The popular view that the life of a Mughal Emperor was an increasing round 
of pleasure, lasciviousness, sport and sensuality, is refuted by the very minute details 
of his (Shah Jahan’s) daily routine, which we come across in contemporary Persian 
histories. This routine was strictly adhered to, whether the Emperor was in camp or at 
the capital. And there is overwhelming evidence to prove that Shah Jahan led a 
strenuous life, and divided his time evenly between government and sport,” (Saksena, 
op. cit., p, 238 ; Sarkar, Studies in Mughal India, pp. 1-15). 

2 Elphinstone, op. cit., pp. 600-03. 

® Ibid., p. 600 n. 

* O. H., p. 418, Smith himself does not fail to acknowledge : “Whatever be 
the view taken of the personal character of Shah Jahan or the efficiency of his adminis¬ 
tration, it can hardly be disputed that his reign marks the climax of tlie Mogul dynasty 
and empire,”— Ibid., pp, 418-19. 
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different seltlements by the Dutch, to seek an asylum in this fertile kingdom. The 
Jesuits and Augustins, who have large churches and are permitted the free and 
unmolested exercise of their religion, assured me that Ogouli (Hugli) alone 
contains from eight to nine thousand Christians, and that in other parts 
of the kingdom their number exceeded five-and-twenty thousand. The 
rich exuberance of the Country, together with the beauty and amiable disposi¬ 
tion of the native women, has given rise to a proverb in common use among the 
Portuguese, English, and Dutch, that Ike Kingdom of Bcngale has a hundred gales 
open for entrance, but not one for departure. 

‘In regard to valuable commodities of a nature to attract .foreign merchants, 
I am acquainted with no country where so great a variety is found. Besides the 

sugar, . there is in Bengale such quantity of cotton and silks, that Ihe kingdom 

may be called the common store-house for those two kinds o f Merchandise, not of 
Hindouslan or the Empire of the Great Mogul only, but of all the neighbouring 
kingdoms, and even of Europe, I have been sometimes amazed at the vast quantity of 
cotton cloths of every sort, fine and coarse, white and coloured, which the Hollanders 
alone export to different places, especially to Japan and Europe. The English, the 
Portuguese and the native merchants deal also in these articles to a considerable 
extent. The .same may be said of the silks and silk staffs of all sorts. It is not 
possible to conceive the quantity drawn every year from Bengale for the supply of the 
whole of ihe Mogol Empire, as far as Lahore and Cabal {Kaind), and generally of 

all those foreign nations to which the Cottons are sent . The Dutch have sometimes 

seven or eight hundred natives employed in their silk factory at Kassem-Bazar where, 
in like manner, the English and other merchants employ a proportionate number. 

‘Bengale is also the principal emporium for saltpetre. It is carried down 
the Ganges with great facility, and the Dutch and English send large cargoes to 
many parts of the Indies, and to Europe. 

‘Lastly, 'it is from this fruitful kingdom, that ihe best lac, opium, loax, civet, 
long, pepper and various drugs are obtained ; and butler, which may appear to you an 
inconsiderable article, is in such plenty, that although it be a bulky arlkle to export, 
yet it is sent by sea to numberless places.*^ 

Manucci has recorded that, when Iiis patron Bcllainont (who was 

the exiled Charles IPs ambassador to the Mughal 
Shah Jahan’s Justice ^ \ i.t„ — 

Court) diea, two English impostors, pretending to 
be Imperial officers, wanted to appropriate to themselves all the effects 
and belongings of that stranger in the Empire. When Shah Jahan came 
to know of this, he ordered all the property to be restored to the rightful 
assignee of the dead envoy with the exception of an Arab horse 'which he 
kept for himself, giring an order to pay to the said John (Young) one thou¬ 
sand pataca (Rs. 2,000) the price at which it had been valued. He took 
nothing else but the latter which was destined for him. This unique conduct 
even towards an unknown stranger in the land but illustrates the Emperor’s 
sense of fairness and justice towards all people, Bernier has also observed 
that ‘in Hindoustan every acre of land is considered the property of the 
king, and the spoliation of a peasant would be a robbery committed upon the 

1 Travels, pp. 438-40. 

2 A Pepys of Mughal India, p. 45. 
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King's domain.'''- In the light of these statements of disinterested Europeans, 
Rai Bhara Mai’s eulogy regarding Shah Jahan’s administration of justice 
is not difficult to understand : Says he, 

‘Notwithstanding the great area of this country, plaints were so few 
that only one day in the week, viz., Wednesday, was fixed upon for the 
administration of justice; and it was rarely even then that twenty plaintiffs 
could be found to prefer suits, the number generally being much less. The 
writer of this historical sketch on more than one occasion, when honoured 
with an audience of the King, heard His Majesty chide the darogha 
of the Court that although so many confidential persons had been appoin¬ 
ted to invite plaintiffs, - and a day of the week was set apart exclusively 
with the view of dispensing justice, yet even the small number of twenty 

plaintiffs could bupvery seldom be brought into Court. In short, it was 

owing' to the great solicitude evinced by the King towards the promotion of the 
natural weal and the general tranquillity, that the people were restrained from 
committing offences against one another and breaking the public peace. But if 
offenders were discovered, the local authorities used generally to try them 
on the spot (where the offence had been committed) according to law, and 
in concurrence with the law officers ; and if any individual, dissatisfied 
with the decision passed on his case, appealed to the goveriior or diwdn, 
or to the iazf of the sub a, the matter was reviewed, and judgment was awarded 
with great care and discrimination lest it should be mentioned in the presence of the 
King that justice had not been done. If parties were not satisfied eveir with 
these decisions, they appealed to the chief dhvan, or to the chief kazi on 
matters of law. These officers instituted further inquiries, with all this care, 
what case, except those relating to blood and religion, could become sub¬ 
jects of reference to His Majesty.’® 

Moreland has indeed pointed out that the reign of Shah Jahdn was 
“a period of agrarian tranquillity," though the con- 

Financial Admlms- . . , , , . j 

tration dition of the peasants became worse towards the 
beginning of the next reign.® This prosperity under 
Shah Jahan was largely due to his “careful administration”, which raised 
the income of the State beyond all precedents.” The testimony of Rat 
Bhara Mai, already cited in confirmation of this, is sought to be disparaged 
by some on the ground that the actual orders of Shah Jahan on matters 
therein referred to are not traceable. Moreland is certainly not correct 
in describing the author of the Lubbu-l Tawarikh as “a later writer”; for 
the Rai himself speaks of ‘the writer of this historical sketch on more than 
one occasion,’ being ‘honoured with an audience of the King (Shah Jahan)’. 
His account, we repeat, unmistakably points to the efficiency, benevolence, 
and undoubted prosperity of Shah Jahaii’s Empire.® 

It is not possible here to make an accurate estimate of the extent of 

1 Travels, p. 354. 

2 Lubbu-t Tawarikh-i Hind, E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp.. 172-73. 

3 Moreland, op. cit., p. 131. 

1 Ibid., p, 126.. 

5 Ibid., p. 130 ; E, & D„ op. cit., VII. pp. 171-72. 
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this prosperity.^ We, therefore, give below only a few of its visible 
indications, from which readers might draw their own conclusioirs :_ 

1. Ini 647, Shah Jahan sent, as a thanks-offering, a jewelled candle 
stick ‘to the revered tomb of the Prophet (on whom be the greatestfavours 

and blessings!), an account of which is here given.Plaving selected 

out of the amber candle-sticks that he had amongst his private property 
the largest of them all, which weighed 700 iolas, and was worth 10 000 
rupees, he commanded that it should be covered with a net-work of gold 
ornamented on all sides with flowers and studded with gems, arnong 
which that valuable diamond^ should be included. In short, that incom- 
candle-stick cost two lacs and 50,000 rupees, of which one lac and 
50 000 was the price of the diamond, and the remaining lac the worth of 
all the gems and gold, together with the original candle-stick. Mir Saivid 
Ahmad Said Bahari, who had once before conveyed charitable presents 
* V ■ deputed to take charge of this precious 

ottering ; and an edict_ was promulgated to the effect, that the revenue 
collectors of the province of Gujarat should purdiase a lac and 60 000 

Ilf? u sacred fane, and deliver it over to him so 

that he might take it along with him from thence. Out of this he was 
fin''nnn‘^ 1° present 50 000 rupees' worth to the Sheriff of Mecca’; to sell 
upees worth and distribute the proceeds, together with any profits 
that might accrue, amongst the indigent of that sacred city ;aJd the 
^maming 50,000, m like manner, amongst those of the glorious Medina 
The above named Saiyid, who was in receipt of only a daily stipend was 

and having been munificently presented 
d^hmisLl s of 12,000 received his 

th^ flte comparative increase in the expenses of 

the State during this reign^ grants for the erection of public ediLes and 
other works in progress, and for the paid military serLe and esSlih- 
^nts, such as those maintained in Balkh, Badakhshan, and Kandahar 
amounted, at one disbursement only, to fourteen bvres of rupees and the 
account of edifices only were two krores and fifty lacs of 
fn w ^ instance of expenditure, an idea may be formed 

as to what the charges must have been under others.^ 

Imperial '/ewH valuable gems had come into the 

imperial jewel-house, each one of which might serve as an eardron for 

Emperor 170 ™^!^!"®'*''^-^"!°accession of the 
th^acquisidorofrrS ® far-seeing men, 

brilliaTcrn on^ wonderful 

weighed in itsrougrs'ta\e its tribute, and 

as much of the outer surface as was reoidsife had cut away 

a rare gem of 100 ralis weieht valiipr? >ts beauties there remained 

{Shah Jahan-nmna ofluZatKhan^i 

^ 7oir/., pp. 84-85. " ’'ii, p. 04J. 

^ Liibbu-t Tawarikh, E. & D. op. c/7,,.VII, p. 17 J, 
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jewels in the Imperial jewel-house, rubies, garnets, diamonds, rich pearls 
and emeralds, to the value of 200 laes of rupees, should be brought for the 
inspection of the Emperor, and that they, with some exquisite jewels of 
great weight, exceeding 50,000 miskals in weight and fourteen/aa of lupees, 
having been carefully selected, should be handed over to Be-badal Khan, 
the superintendent of the goldsmith’s department. There was also to 
be given to him one lac tolas of pure gold, equal to 250,000 miskals in 
weight and fourteen lacs of rupees in value. The throne (which was 
ordered to be constructed) was to be three gaz in length, two and a half 
in breadth, and five in height, and was to beset with the above-mentioned 
jewels, The outside of the canopy was to be of enamel work with occa¬ 
sional gems, the inside was to be thickly set with rubies, garnets and other 
jewels, and it was to be supported by twelve emerald columns. On the 
top of each pillar, there were to be two peacocks thickset with gems and 
between each two peacocks a tree set with rubies and diamonds, emeralds 
and pearls. The ascent was to consist of three steps set with jewels of fine 
water. This throne was completed in the course of seven years at a cost 
of 100 lacs of rupees.''^ 

‘The following is an exact account of the founding of the splen¬ 
did fort in the above-named metropolis (Shahjahanabad), with its edifices 
resembling Paradise, which w'as constructed in the environs of the city 
of Delhi, on the banks of the river Jumna. It first occurred to the omnis¬ 
cient mind that he should select on the banks of the aforesaid river some 
pleasant site, distinguished by its genial climate, where he might found 
a splendid fort and delightful edifices, agreeably to the promptings of 
his generous heart, through which streams of water should be made to 
flow, and the terraces of which should overlook the river. When, after 
a long search, a piece of ground outside the city of Delhi, lying between 
the most distant suburbs and Nurgarh, commonly called Salimgarh, was 
fixed upon for this purpose, by the royal command, on the night of 
Friday, the 25th ^il-hijja, In the twelfth year of his auspicious reign, 
corresponding to 1046 A.H., being the time appointed by the astrologers, 
the foundations were marked out With the usual ceremonies, according 
to the plan devised, in the august presence. Active labourers were then 
employed in digging the foundations, and on the night of Friday, the 
9th of Muharram, of the year coinciding with 1049 A.H. (1639 A.D.), the 
foundation stone of that noble structure was laid. Throughout the 
Imperial dominions, wherever artificers could be found, whether plain 
stone-cutters, ornamental sculptors, masons, or carpenters, by the man¬ 
date worthy of implicit obedience, they were all collected together, and 
multitudes of common lobourers were employed in the work., It was 
ultimately completed on the 24th of Rabiu-l awwal, in the twenty-first 
year of his reign, corresponding to 1058 A.H., at an outlay of 60 lacs of 
rupees, after taking nine years, three months, and some days in building.’* 

5. The Taj Mahal, by common consent the most admired mauso¬ 
leum in the world, enshrining the remains of Mumtaz-i Mahal, Shah 
Jahan’s beloved queen, who died on Tuesday, 7th June, 1631 [Xl Z^l- 
kada, 1040 A.H.) at BurhSnpur, was built on a plot purchased from Raja 
Jai Singh (grandson of Raja Man Singh) south of Agra city, at a cost 

1 BsdsMh-nama, op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

2 Shall Jahan-nama, op. cit., pp. 85-86. 
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o(9 krores and 17 lacs of rupees,^ according to tlie Dhvdii-i-Afridi. It was 
begun early in 1632 and completed in January, 1643, under the super¬ 
vision of Mukarramat Khan and Mir Abdul Karim. The DJwdn-i-Afridi 
also names the foilowing artisans employed in its construction :—"Amanat 
Khan ShirSzi, writer of Tughra inscriptions, from Ciandahar ; Master Isa 
Khan, mason, a citizen of Agra ; Master Pira, carpenter, a resident of 
Delhi ; Banuhar, Jhat Mai, and Zorawar, sculptors, from Delhi ; Ismail 
Khan Rumi, maker of the dome and the scaffolding supporting it ; and 
Ram Mai Kashmiri, gardener.” It also gives a list of twenty varieties 
of precious stones set in the Taj, got from ‘Q,andahar’, Ceylon, "the 
upper world”, Nile, Basrah and Ormaz, Jodhpur, Kumaon, Makrana, 
Bamqs, Yemen, Atlantic Ocean, Ghorband,'Gandak, BabaBudhan, Mount 
Sinai, Gwalior, Persia and Assam.“ 

Rev. H. Heras following the wake of V. A. Smith tried to make out 
a case for the Italian Geronimo Veronco, as the architect of the Taj, on 
the testimony of two contemporary Jesuit Falhers, Manrique and De 
Castro. Veroneo was a Venetian jeweller who died at Lahore on 2nd 
August, 1640. Father Manrique appears to have got the information 
from De Castro (then Rector of the Jesuit College, Agra) U'ho administered 
the last linction to Veroneo at the lime of his death. His statement is as 
follows 

‘The architect of these works was a Venetian, by name Geronimo 
Veroneo, who had come, to this part in a Portuguese ship and died in 
the city of Laor (Lahore) just before I reached it. 

‘The Emperor Corroinbo (Khurram) paid him a very high salary, 
......Fame, the swift conveyor of good and evil news, had spread the 

story that the Emperor summoned him and informed him that he desired 
to erect a great sumptuous tomb to his dead wife, and he was required 
to draw up some designs for this, for the Emperor’s inspection. 

‘The architect Veroneo carried out this order, and within a few days 
proved the great skill he had in this art by producing several models of 
the most' beautiful architecture. He pleased this ruler in respect of the 
designs, but, in his barbaric, pride and arrogance. Fils Majesty was 
displeased with him, owing to his low estimates, and it is said that, 
becoming angry, he told Veroneo to spend 3 civres of rupees, that is 
Rs. 300 lakhs, and to inform him when it was expended. This is so large 
a sum as to overawe one. If, however, as they used to say, the tomb 
had to be covered with gold plates, as had been done with the funeral 
urn which already held the remains of the Agarenc Empress, such heavy 
expenditure was not surprising.’^ 

Slecipan, ip his Rqmbles and Recollections,'^ suggests the name of 
another European architect, viz., the French engineer, Austin de Bourdeaux, 
whom he tries to identify with Ustad Isa Khan ! 

, „ *. according, to other estimates, see Sarkar, Studies In Mughal 

India, p. 30. 

2 Ibid., pp. 31-33. 

“ Cf. Smith, History of Fine Aris, etc., pp. 183-85 ; 416-18. 

^ Rambies and Recoiiections, I, p. 385, 
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These views are contradieted by Sir John Marshall' and E. B, HavelP 
on grounds of faulty historical evidence and internal proofs of style. 

Mr. Arthur U. Pope, more trenchantly declares : “The myth that 
the Taj Mahal was built by an Italian now belongs to the realm of bed¬ 
time stories.”^ 

6. An idea of the wealth accumulated by the nobility may be had 
from the following account of Asaf Khan’s property at the time of his 
death in 1641 A.D. It is, of course, not to be forgotten that Asaf Khan 
held a unique position in the Enipire, by virtue of his relationship with the 
Emperor. The Badshah-nama states ; 

‘He had risen to a rank and dignity which no servant of the state 
had ever before attained. By the munificent favour of the Emperor, his 
inansab was nine thousand personal and nine thousand horse, do-aspah 
and sili-aspah, the pay of which amounted to sixteen krores and twenty 
lacs of dams. When these had all received their pay, a sum of fifty lacs 
of rupees was left for himself. . . .Besides the mansion which he had 
built in Lahore, and on which he expended twenty lacs of rupees, he left 
money and valuables to the amount of two krores and fifty lacs of rupees. 
There were 30 lacs of rupees in jewels, three lacs of asharfls equal to 42 
lacs of rupees, one krore and 25 lacs in rupees, 30 lacs in gold and silver 
utensils, and 23 lacs in miscellaneous articles.’* 

This vast wealth, though to all appearances concentrated in the 
hands of the Emperor and the nobility, and spent 
Comments luxury, could iiot have been extorted 

from an indigent peasantry. The only revolts under Shah Jahan were 
not reactions to the alleged oppression of the rulers, whether central or 
local, but the expression of the normal ambitions of medieval nobility. 
The only exception to this was the intransigent conduct of the Portuguese 
at Hugh, whose oppressions and exactions drew upon themselves the 
might of Imperial arms. Manucci has more than once observed how he 
sought fortune and security within the Empire, while he met with- 
chicanery and risk to life in the European settlements. In one place he 
remarks, ‘Joas Antunes Portugal was incensed at this affair (a just award, 
of money due to Manucci, by an impartial tribunal), and, in place of 
being sorry, sought means to take my life. If he did not succeed, it was 
because I did not remain in Goa, but returned to the Mogul Prince’s 

1 Archaeological Survey of India Report ('1904-05), pp. 1-3. 

2 Indian Architecture, Tpp. 

® For a report of the controversy, see The .Examiner, No. 11, pp. 123-25, 
(Bombay, 18th March, 1933) ; also Moinu-d-din Ahmad, The TSj and Us Environments, 
pp. 16-30, (2nd ed., Agra, 1924). . . i : , 
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service’! -The fellows,’ he writes about the Portuguese, 'glory in cheating 
oreigners without scruple.’^* He found less personal liberty, to do even 

mXi MaJ i" 

Conditions, no doubt, were more unsetilcd in medieval times than 
now all the woidd over, and robberies on roads were not infrequent But 
Shah Jahan did all m Ins power to render travelling within the Empire as 
safe as could be. One of the means he adopted was to provide caravan¬ 
serais with proper equipments. ‘For the use of wayfarers’ wrif« 
Manucci, ‘there are throughout the realm of the Mogul on every route 
many They are like fortiiled places with their bLtions a. J stron 

gates; most of them are built of stone or of brick. In every Itan 

After h! r' r 

tei he has shut the gates lie calls out that everyone must look after 
s belongings, p eket his horses by their fore and hid legs bove d 

^ 'At 6 o’^clock in the morning, before opening the gates the watch 
thief anri h. 1 f si'1-e of having the 

larger. They contain .St T ’ “"'"e'*- “"<> "f fteni are even 
tire courtyard and In 

wornenSUhniaCrr" 

arrange the rooms and the beds for the travellers ’* 
The measure, taheh h, Shiih Jah.,. f„, the relief of r^ne- 
Famine Reitef stricken in the earlier part of his reign, when his 
Writes Lahori: was not so full as later, are worthy of note, 


officials 


^T'hc E ' 

ds to Burhanpur, AhmadThir^* kindness and bounty directed the 
^ P . Ahmadabad, and the country of Surat, to establish 

oppressionSered b?j^anScch''° 220-31 for various other instances of 

of Moghul India, 
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soup ^kitchens, oi alms-houses^ such as are called Icngcir iu the language 
of Hindustan, for the benefit of the poor and destitute. Every day 
sufficient soup and bread was prepared to satisfy the wants of the hungry. 
It was further ordered that so long as His Majesty remained at BurhSnpur, 
5,000 rupees should be distributed among the deserving poor every 
Monday, that day being distinguished above all others as the day of 
the Emperor’s accession to the throne. Thus, on twenty Mondays one 
lac of rupees was given away in charity. Ahmedabad had suffered more 
than any other place, and so His Majesty ordered the officials to distri¬ 
bute 50,000 among the famine-stricken people. Want of rain and 
dearness of grain had caused distress in many other countries (districts). 
So under the directions of the wise and generous Emperor taxes amcuutifig 
to nearly 70 lacs of rupees_were remitted by the revenue officers—a sum amounting 
to nearly eight krores of dams, amounting to one-eleventh part of the whole revenue. 
When such remissions were made from the exchequer, it may be conceived 
how great were the reductions made by the nobles who held jdiiirs and 
mansabs.’^ 

Similar measures were adopted for relief of distressed peasantry id. 
Kashmir (1641) and the Punjab (1646), when there was famine on account 
of heavy rainfall. On the former occasion 50,000 people appealed to Shah 
Jahan for relief and he distributed among them Rs. 100,000, besides 
the provision of Rs. 200 worth of cooked food daily ; and at the same 
time sent Rs. 30,000 to Tarbiyat Khan for further relief measures, and 
ordered‘the opening of'five kitchens for the distribution of soup and 
bread in Kashmir. This officer having failed to manage the situation 
well, he was replaced by Zafar Khan, who was given a further grant of 
Rs. 20,000. In the Punjab, likewise, ten kitchens were opened and 
Saiyid Jalal was commissioned to distribute Rs. 10,000 among the poor 
and destitute. “Sold children were ransomed by the Government, and 
restored to their parents. In February 1647, Shah Jahan sanctioned 
another thirty thousand rupees for relief measures'in the Punjab.’’* 

In the face of this, Vincent Smith declares, while the people were 
dying of starvation “the camp of Shah Jahan at Burhanpur was filled 
with provisions of all kinds,” and “so far as Mundy saw, nothing'to help 
the suffering people was' done by the Government.” With regard to 
the remission of taxes, above referred to. Smith dismisses them with the 
frivolous observation that ’’The facts do not justify the historians’ praise 
of the ‘gracious kindness and bounty’ of Shah Jahan. The remission of 
one-eleventh of the land revenue implies that attempts were made to collect 
ten-elevenths, a burden which could not be borne by a country reduced to 
'the dire extremjty,’ and retaining no trace of productiveness."^ 

1 E. & D., op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

* Saksena, op. dt., pp. 292-93, 

3 O. H., p, 394. 
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At least two instances of the construction of canals to improve agri¬ 
cultural prosperity are on record. The Bddshdh-natna states : 

(1) ‘Ali Mardan Khan represented to His Majesty that one of 
his followers was an adept in the forming of canals, and would under¬ 
take to construct a canal from the palace where the river RSvi descends 
from the hills into the plains, and to conduct the waters to Lahore, 
benefiting the cultivation of the country through which it should pass, 
The Emperor .... gave to the Khan one lac of rupees, a sum of which 
experts estimated the expense, and the Khan then entrusted its formation , 
to one of his trusted servants.’ The canal even to this day bears witness. 

(2) ‘The canal that Sultan Firoz Shah KhiljT, during the lime he reign¬ 
ed at Delhi, had made to branch off from the river Jumna, in the vicinity 
of pargana Khizrabad, whence he brought it in a channel 30 Imperial kos 
long to the confines of pargana Salidun, which was his hunting-scat, and 
had only a scanty supply of water, had, after the Sultiin’s death, become 
in the course of time ruinous. While Sahabu-d-dTn Ahmad Khan held 
the Government of Delhi; during the reign of Emperor Akbar, he put 
it in repair and set it flowing again, with a view to fertilize the places in 
his JSglr, and hence it was called Nahr-i-Shdh ; but for want of repairs, 
however, it again stopped flowing. At the time when the sublime 
attention was turned to the building of this fort and palace (of Shiihjahanai 
bad), it was commanded that the aforesaid canal from Khizrabad to 
Safidun should be repaired, and a new channel excavated from the latter 
spot to the regal residence, which also is a distance of 30 Imperial kos. 
After it was thus prolonged, it was designated the Nahr-i~Blhist'^ 

A further illustration of Shah Jahan’s benevolent intention towards 


the peasantry is afforded by the same writer in the following statement : 

‘As it was represented that during the progress of the victorious 
forces towards Kanddhar (in 1649 A.P.) a great deal of the cultivation 
of Ghazni and its dependencies had been trodden under foot by the army, 
the merciful mon^Kh, the cherisher of his people, despatched the sum of. 
2,000 gold asharfis, in pharge of a trusty individual, with directions 
to inquire into the loss sustained by the agriculturists, and to distribute it 
among them accordingly.'’^ 

This account of the Golden Age of the Mughal Empire cannot be 


Art 


under Shah Jahan^ 


closed without, at least a brief reference to the 
cultivation of fine arts, The construction of the 


^ E. & D,j op. cU., pp. 67-68 and 86. 

2 Ibid., p. 96. 

^ 'The Architecture of Akbar and Shah Jaluln — a Comparative Study,' Nandalal 
Chatlerji, I. C., IV, 1, July, 1937, pp. 123-26. 
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Peacock throne and the building of the Taj Mahal, both of which took 
years to execute and gave employment to the finest workmen from all parts 
of the country, are but the best known of numerous works of art produced 
in this epoch. We have not the space to dwell at length on all phases of 
the cultural life under Shah Jahan ; but as Dr. Saksena, in his excellent 
study of the subject, has truly observed, “The prevailing peace in the 
country together with the personal interest of the sovereign gave a 
powerful impetus to the growth of art and literature. Poets, philosophers, 
scholars, artisans, all flocked to Court in search of patrbnage, and talent 
was but rarely disappointed. The King was never slow to recognize 
merit and rewarded it generously. His example was followed by his 
courtiers, who vied with one another in extending their patronage to 
really capable men.”^ 

The Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque was built at Agra in seven years . 
(1645-53yat a cost ofRs: 300;000;’ ' In"tlie words of St. Nihal Singh, it was 
“designed by a craftsman who possessed the skill to make stone suggest 
the struggle of the soul to soar above mundane entanglements. Built 
on a high plateau, with a spacious court of while marble, surrounded by 
a gallery and column made of the samd stone, its white, delicately shaped . 
domes rise above the red, solid-looking ramparts, powerfully conveying 

thatidea.”^ . i .. 

The _T^ Mahal, details of the construction of which have already 
been given, seen from the Samam Burj or Jasmine Tower in Agra Fort 
(whence Shah Jahan gazed at it for the last time from his prison window), 
reveals “the pearly marble set off against the green foliage of the garden 
and the deep blue of the Indian sky, a sight the charm of which is never 
forgotten by any one who has had the igood fortune to behold it, 

“Perhaps the- most entrancing view is to be had on a tranquil 
night, when the full moon floats overhead lighting up the tomb with an 
ethereal glow, and the mausoleum is mirrored in the calrri surface'of the 
Jumna. The closer, one examines the taj Mahal, the more one admires- 
it. The minutest detail ha§ been carefully thought out and executed' 
with tireless patience. , In inscribing texts from the enrdn round the 
tall doorways the artists have shown.ithemselves such masters of perspec¬ 
tive that the letters thirty feet or more above the line of the eye appehr to 


^ Saksena) op. c//.. pp. 246-47. ' i « c 

2 India Old and New, p. 72. Another.Writer has described it as ;a poem of 

fervent stone,’ and observes ; “There is something more intense m 

of those denticulated arches, .those .white and blue perspectives, than m th6 flight of 
the Gothic perpendiculars...The serenity of the Greek 

petrified in beauty,..The sanctuary is alive, a mysterious soul throbs there between 
bliss and ecstasy." (D’ Humieres, Through hie and Empire, pp. 225-26, cited by 
Edwardes and Garrett, op. cit., pp. 311-12.) 
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be exactly the same size as those a foot from the ground. The mosaic 
work is done with onyx, jasper, cornelian, carbuncle, malachite, lapis 
lazuli, and other precious stones.”^ 

The Taj still attracts tourists from all over the world and is perhaps 
the most admired mausoleum ever built by man. Human expression 
fails to convey in words the delicate message of its exquisite beauty : It 
has nevertheless been described as ‘A Dream in Marble,’ as ‘a summing 
up of many forms of beauty’. ‘Tt matters not,” writes Mr. Gladstone 
Solomon, “that it was the autocrat Shah Jahan who made the Taj. From 
the moment of the first inception of its idea in the beauty-hunted mind 
of the Grand Mogul, the Taj became the property of the world .... 
Shah Jahan, the Oriental despot, was in this a greater Socialist than the 
most radical of our reformers. He believed in the community of Art .... 
so that the unending message of the Taj is still being unfolded.”® 

Shah Jahan’s patronage was not confined to architecture alone, 
though one writer has observed ; “Even if the entire mass of historical 
literature had perished, and only these buildings had remained to tell 
the story of Shah Jahan’s reign, there is little doubt that it would have 
still been pronounced as the most magnificent in history.”® Both Persian 
and Hindi, prose and poetry, music, paintings* and dance, astronomy, 
mathematics, and medicine, all flourished equally. There were .both 
Hindu and Muslim writers, scholars, and artists. Translations of great 
Sanskrit works were also made. Besides those attributed to Data Shikoli 
may be mentioned the rendering into Persian of the P rabodh C/iandroday a 
Mi-i'.O.i Ba:i'.;i!' D.'ls a nd the •Raimyaija'by lbn Har Karan ; Mulla Farid 
, 'd'.ii'ii'iini, liic grci'.i.e'i astronomer of the period, prepared the astral chart 
entitled Zich-i-ShdhJahdni ; Ataullah wrote a treatise on ^Algebra, 
Mensuration and Arithmetic, and dedicated it to the Emperor and Dara ; 
wlile Abdur Ra^hiiHTtinslated Blj Ganit from Sanskrit. 

“The period of Shah Jahan’s reign,” according to Dr. Saksena, 
“partially coincided with what Is described as the most brilliant epoch in 
the development of Hindi literature and language, The Emperor could 

1 Ibid., p. 73. See ‘Italians and Mughal Pietra-dura,’ N. L. Chatterji, J- V. 
P. ff. S., Dec. 1937 ; and ‘The Development of Tomb Architecture under the Mughals,’ 
I, 4. Qureshi, J. A. H. R. I. L, 2-3, July-Oct. 1941, pp. 167-77. 

Essays on Mvgbal An, pp. 56-58 

2 Saksena, op. cit., pp. 261-62. 

‘‘The artists of Shah Jahan allowed themselves to be largely influenced 

both by the old Hindu tradition and by study of European pictures.Many of the 

arts were endowed with unsurpassed keenness of vision and steadiness of hand. Some 
were able to use with success a brush consisting of a single squirrel’s hair. The portraits 
of Shah Jahan’s time, which are free from the stiffness common in the preceding and 
succeeding ages, are wonderfully life-like and often perfectly charminE.” (Smith, 
a. JT., p, 421.) J' 6 t . 
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hardly remain aloof from its influence. He spoke Hindi, was fond of 
Hindi music, and patronised Hindi poets. The Hindi poets who were 
then connected with the court were Sundar Das, Chintamani, and 
Kavindra Acharya.^ Shah Jahan delighted in Tan Sen’s son-in-law, Lai 
Khan Guna Samudra, singing the dhmpad tune, which was the Emperor’s 
favourite. Jagannath, the best Hindu musician of the age, “was exceed¬ 
ingly favoured by Shah Jahan,” and received from him the title of Malta 
Kavi Rdi. Sukh Sen was a master-player on the rubab or guitar, and Sur 
Sen on the bln or zither.“ 

In spite of all that has been said above, however, Shah Jahan still 
remains a paradox in some respects. The minute 
Shah Jaha^a gf daily routine, of which we have con¬ 

temporary evidence, show him to have been a man 
of strenuous activity and great self-command ; but legend whispers many a 
tale of extreme self-indulgence verging on scandalous depravity for which, 
however, there seems to be little foundation.® His sense of fairness and 
justice was great; yet, at times he was guilty of excessive cruelly ; though 
this was a common frailty of the age. He entertained many Hindus in his 
Court and service, and was ordinarily tolerant towards Christians, as 
mentioned by Bernier ; nevertheless, at times, he gave way to acts of into¬ 
lerance, though sometimes not without provocation, as in the case of the 
Portuguese. But his destruction of Hindu temples is less intelligible. Says 
the author of the Bddshah-ndma : . . 

Tt had been brought to the notice of His Majesty that during the late 
reign many idol temples had been begun, but remained unfinished, at 
Benares, the great stronghold of infidelity. The infidels were now desirous 
of completing them His Majesty, the defender of the faith, gave orders that 
at Benares, and throughout all his dominions in every place, all temples 
that had been begun should be cast down. It was now reported from the 
province of Allahabad that seventy-six temples had been destroyed in the 
district of Benares.’* 

This was in 1633, now over three hundred years ago. It is further 
related that “Hindus were forbidden to dress in the Muslim style, to sell 
or drink wine openly or privately, to cremate their dead or burn the satis 
near Muslim graveyards ; and to purchase Muslim slaves of war.”^ These 

1 Smith, O. H., p. 259. 

* Ibid., p. 268. Read “Bernier and Kavindra Acharya Saraswati at the Mughal 
Co«r/'’by P. K. Gode in the Annals of Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Instsitute, Tirupati, 
Vol. I, pt, IV—based on the contemporary Kavindraebandrodaya and Bernier’s letter. 

2 Ibid., pp, 238, 336-42. 

* E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 36. 

6 Saksena, op. c;7., pp, 294-95. 
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and other acts of petty persecution indicated that there was a1re« i 
back m the tide of liberalism so well begun by Akbar Yet n u ^ J 
refers to the prohibition of cow-slaughter in CanXw ^ J S '" 

St„ct mjuncliom .gamsl skying of animals in Hindu dfsi “is ■ 

Drydm-S Imes best sum the sunset of this glorious career t 
Oh . had he soil that character maintained 
Of valour, winch m blooming Youth he ga n’d 
He proinrsed m his East a glorious Race ^ ’ 

Now sunk from his Meridian, sets a |)acc 
But in the Sun, whom he from Noon declines 
And with abated heat less fiercely .shines 
Seem to grow milder as he goes away. ’ 

Pleasing hirnself with the remains of Day • 

So he who, in his Youtli, for Glory strove, 

Would recompense his age with Ease and Love.’ 

— Aurang-^ebe. 

genealogy 

AURANGZEB (1658-1707) 


Muhammad Muazzam M Azam 
(execumd. ShahAlaml. Jajau. 1707) 


Kambaksh Akbar 

(killed at (d. in Persia 
Hyderabad, 1704) 

1709) ^ 
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. (iii) Ma'asir-i-Alamglrl of Muhammad Saki Mustaid Khan, written 
after Aurangzeb’s death, but based on State papers. It is comparatively 
very brief as it deals with the history of 51 years in only 541 pages. The 
Alamglr-Mama covering only 10 years contains 1107 pages. (Both, 
Bibliotheca Indica Series). The author undertook the work by desire of 
his patron, and finished it in 1710 A.D., only three years after the death 
of Aurangzeb. ‘He had been a constant follower of the Court for forty 
years, and an eye-witness of many of the transactions he records.’ {Ibid., 
pp. 181-91) 

2. Private Histories, (i) Mama (also called Aurang-Mdma, 

Halat-i-Aldmgin, etc.) of Akil Khan Razi is a short history, beginning 
with the invasion of Bijapur (1650) and ending with the death of MTr 
Jumla (1663). Prof. Sarkar observes, “The author writes with indepen¬ 
dence and in some cases reveals facts which could not have been pleasing 
to his master.” (Copies atRampur.) 

(ii) Tarikh-i-Shah-Shujal of Mil Muh?^xnm^id Masum (1660) ends 
abruptly on the eve of Shuja’s flight, but “mentions many facts not to be 
found elsewhere and seemingly true. For Shuja’s doings he is our only 
authority and a very important one too. There is a striking agreement 
between him and Manucci in many particulars ; evidently, the two used 
the same source of information.” (Sarkar.) 

(iii) Muntakhabu-l-Lubab Muhammad Shdhi of Muhammad Hashim 
Kh3fl Khan is by far the most important. It is a complete history of the 
Mughal Emperors from Babur down to Muhammad Shah (1733). Thp 
author’s father was an officer under Murad Baksh. Khafi Khan himself 
con^pcted an embassy to Bombay in 1694. “His reflective style, descrip¬ 
tion of the condition of society, and characteristic anecdotes,” writes Prof. 
Sarkar, “save his work from the dry formality of the Court annals, and he 
is specially informing with,regard to Deccan affairs.” 

This work is also frequently referred to as Tarikh-i-Khafi Khan 

. Khafi (concealed) is supposed by some to have been the title 

wittily conferred by Muhammad Shah upon the writer, Muhammad 
Hashim Khwaji, for his having concealed his valuable work for a long time 
(owing to Aurangzeb’s ban on histories). Others derive the word from 
Khwqf, a district of Khurasan near Naishapur. The historian was made 
Diwan by Nizamu-1 Mulk in the reign of Farrukh Siyar. (Extracts in E. & 
p., op. cit., VII, pp. 207-533.) 

There are also two valuable Persian histories written by contem¬ 
porary Hindus : (1) Murkha-i-Dilkasha by Bhimsen Burhanpuri ; (2) 

Faiuhat-i-Alamglrl hy IshwardSs Nagar of Patan (Gujarat). Both were in 
Imperial service. The former is important for affairs in the Deccan ; the 
latter for Rajputana. i 

3. Monographs, State' Papers, etc, (i) Ahkam-i-Alamgm or 
Anecdotes of Aurangzeb—ir.hy f.'lA. Sarkar. 

(ii) Ma’asirul-umara or the biographical dictionary of the Mughal 
peerage is also a work of peculiar interest and value. It was begun about 
1742 and completed in 1779, It was compiled by several-writers from 
various authoritative histories, official accounts, letters, etc. “Its chiei 
value lies in the many characteristic anecdotes it mentions and the light 
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it throws on the manners of the age.’ 
pp, 187-91.) 

(lii) For other authorities, particularly Aurangzeb’s letters Cmn,. 

(> “XS i'gfof “■ "• 

A. j- *■ 

4. European Accounts. Of the European travellers, Bernier 
Tavernier, and Manucci have already been noticed in the prevS 
chapter. The following critical observations of Prof. Jadunath^ Sarkar 
on the extent of their reliability, however, are worthy of attention 

Undoubted value as throwing light on the 
condition of the people, the state of trade and industry, and the history 
of the Christian churches in India. Moreover, the criticism of Indian 

Bn 'nf tT^ observers has a freshness and weight all its own 

But of the political history of India, apart from the few events in which 

they part or which they personally witnessed, their report merely 
reproduced the bazar rumours and the stories current among the pooXce 

tnpSn FromX- contemporary histories and^letters 

infhTt,! ;.their position these foreign travellers had no access 

to the bes t sources of information ; the State archives were closed to them 
They visited the makers of Indian history onlv occasiSv 
suppliants for favours ; hence they could not derive the oral infni-m t' 

I,”pp ^x'xhlxln " FmTh'e 

7 PP- xxi-xxii.j t^or the principal European authorities see Tan,. 

a7fSL•“."<■ mScS,' hXS 

powJldS'shJJ^;:’ Thel“KS 

(1689-W). to ^Mia/ visited only Bombay and Surat 

tion in les?®”' ed.)-for Mughal provincial adminlstra- 

Deccaifin IfiO-tCareri’s account of Aurangzeb’s camp in the 
Deccan in 1695- throws light on an obscure porlion^f the reign ’ 

(Londok, Pragments of the Mughal Empire, 

“Elphinstoim ifnew "thr^M PP' ®03-75. Smith writes : 

hi. na^dv, eod... 

(in) S. Lane-Poole, Aumngzib, .(Rulers of India, O. U. P., 1930). 
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On the whole this is the most readable short account of the reign of 
Aurangzeb. 

(iv) J. N. Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, 5 vols. (M. G. Sarkar & 
Sons, Calcutta, 1912-24) is a monumental work based on various original 
sources, not to be easily surpassed. An abridged ed, of this entitled, ^ 
Short History of Aurangzib, is also available (1930). 

(v) Zahiruddin Faruki, Aurangzeb and his Times (Taraporewala, 
Bombay, 1935). 

(vi) J. N. Sarkar, Studies in Mughal India, pp. 33-249. 

(vii) J. N. Sarkar, Mughal Administration, 

(viii) W. H. Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb, (Macmillan, Lon¬ 
don, 1923). 

(ix) A. Butenschon, The Life of a Mogul Princess, (Routledge, London, 
1931). 

G. Supplementary Sources : I. Sikh History— {^\) History of the Sikhs, 
Hari Ram Gupta, 3 vols. ; also Studies in Later Mughal History of the Punjab • 
1707-93, by the same author, (Lahore, 1944). 

(ii) Cunningham, J. D., A History of the Sikhs, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 
(1911). 

(ill) M’Gregor, W. L., The History of the Sikhs, (London, 1846.) 

(iv) Payne, G. H., A Short History of the Sikhs, (Nelson). 

II. Rajput History—Tod, J., The Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 
(2 vols., Calcutta, 1898-99). 

III. Mardtha History—(f) Sarkar, J. N., Shivaji and His Times. 

(ii) Sen, S. N., Military System of the Mardthas, (Calcutta) ; Fmign 
Bioerahhies of Shivaii, (Calcutta, 1927) ; Administrative System of the Maralhas, 
(Calcutta, 1925). 

(iii) Rawlinson, H. G., Shivaji the Maratha, (Oxford, 1915). 

(iv) Vaidya, C. V., Shivaji the Founder of Maratha Swaraj, (Poona, 
1931). 

(v) Kincaid ’and PSrasnis, History of the Maratha People, (2 vols. 
Oxford, 1918-22). 

(vi) . Ranade, M. G.,Rise of the Maratha Power, (Bombay, 1900). 

(vii) Deshpande, G. K., The Deliverance or the Escape of,Shivaji the 
Great from Agra. (B. 1. S. M., Poona, 1929). 

(viii) Bendrey, V. S., Govalkondyachi Kutbaiahi in Marathi with 
valuable appendices in English, (Bharat ItihSsa Samsodhak Mandal, 
Poona, 1934). 

(ix) Sharma, S. R., Mardtha History Re-examined (1695-1707) throws 
fresh light on many important points, (Karnatak Publishing House, 
Bombay, 1944). 

IV. Articles—{{) “Prince Akbar and the Portuguese”, P. Pissurlen- 
car, (Bengal, Past and Present, April-June, 1928). 

(ii) “The Mission of G. Weldon and Abraham Navarro to the 
Court of Aurangzeb”, H. Das (I. A., April and May, 1929). 

(iii) “Rustamji Manak”, H. Das (I. A., June and July 1930). 
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‘The history of Aurangzib is practically the history of India for 

sixty years.Under him the Mughal Empire reached its greatest 

extent, and the largest single State ever known in India from the 
dawn of history to the rise of the British power was formed.’ 

-JADUNATH SARKAR 

‘Aurangzib’s life had been a vast failure, indeed, but he had failed 
grandly.’ 

-STANLEY LANE-POOLE 

It is indeed difficult to say how long exactly the sun shines brightest 
after he has reached the zenith ; but it is common experience that the 
midday glow continues for quite a length of time before one is aware 
that afternoon has come and sunset must follow soon. So it was with 
the Mughal Empire at the end of 'Shah Jahan’s-reign : The Golden 
Age was not yet quite past, but the long rule of Aurangzeb (1657-1707) 
saw it tarnish ; and the death of the last of the Great Mughals began to 
show the iron at its core, Indeed, to vary the metaphor, the gilded 
tomb did worms infold ; and all that had glistered was not gold. The 
fifty years of Aurangzeb’s Imperial sway saw what one recent writer has 
aptly described as “the turn of the tide”. 

Aurangzeb as Prince had shown great promise both as an adminis¬ 
trator and as a general. On the throne he sat for quite as long a period 
as his great-grandfather Akbar. The half-century of rule in each case 
was full of incessant activity ; and of the two, Aurangzeb had certainly 
the better start in life. Akbar was a mere child when he succeeded to 
his father’s precarious legacy ; his resources were scanty, his troubles 
great and many. Not sq with Aurangzeb : his age was forty at the time 
of his accession. His dominion was sure, his wealth great, and his 
army better equipped and larger. Internally the Empire was at peace, 
and the machinery of Government at work for over three generations.- 
Still did Aurangzeb fail. The key to his failure is his character. Once 
more we find the oft-repeated experience ; the fortunes of the Empire 
turning on the pivot of the Emperor’s personality. Aurangzeb was as 
fanatical ^s Akbar was liberal; but both were equally zealous-in the 
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pursuit of their respective ideals. Auranfizeb aimed at nnH f» 
succeeded in undoing the great work of Akbar. In the present r^^ 
we but witness the untwisting of the chord of national life. 

Aurangzeb has been described by some writers as a ‘nolitioni 
dox’ The unravelling of this enigma, however, requirls a cle r k o 1 ? 
of .ha eve,.., of hf, rcigo. Tl,c». I„ our bo rS?' 

logical rather than a merely chronological order. ' ^ ^ ' 

Tile present chapter is arranged as follows :_ 

India • V ^ The ^ IV. Soutli 

India , V. The Europeans ; and VI. The Riddle of Aurangzeb. 

r. EARLY CAREER (1618-58) 

Accordiug Khafl Kh,l„ .Aurangreb, wu, bon, in ,ho y.,. loj, 
Birth and Acceaaion A.D.) a. Dlmd, which IS On the frontiers 

or ‘world compell^r the bv w 
appears to have been suggested L die p! 
presented to Aurangzeb by Shah JaMn It 

seed-time for Aurangzeb • ^theTft'"^^""^^ i 
expected harvest. The nhle-stlV''"^^ 

throne may be briedy recounted. « progress towards the 

^ 626, at the age of eight, Aurangzeb was sent to Lahore, 
.Hostagetojaha„Bi, together With Dara, as a hostage to Jahangir on 

on 2tryebL'^762t''wm «ctotron oflLah“ 

74-20-E^ 

.ric. Boito gasg 

Lane-Poole, Medieval India, p. 359 . 
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soon familiarised himself with the Quran and the Hadis, and became an 
adept at the writing of the naksha hand. ‘His nastaliq and shikasta 
styles of writing were also excellent.’ Though he had a dislike for 
poetry, the didactic variety was not neglected by him. His aversion to 
music, painting, and the fine arts has been made memorable in the familiar 
anecdote of the funeral of music ; the mourners in the cortege being 
asked by Aurangzeb to bury her (the Muse) deep, lest she should rise 
again ! These puritanical traits of the later Emperor had their beginning 
in the early life and training of the young prince. 

Another incident of Auranzeb’s boyhood also indicated the promise 
of the cool courage and philosophical bent which were so characteristic 
of his manhood. In May, 1633, the Prince was watching an elephant fight 
when one of the infuriated animals rushed at him. But the dauntless 
stripling of less than fifteen summers never budged an inch. On the 
contrary he wounded the elephant with his spear and evoked the admira¬ 
tion of all present. When ShOi Jahan chid him over his rashpess, he 
only remarked : “If the fight had ended fatally for me it would not haVe 
been a matter of shame. Death drops the curtain even on the Emperors ; 
it is no dishonour !” 

On 13th December, 1634, Aurangzeb first set his foot on the official 
ladder when he was made commander of ten 
First Rung of the thousand horse. Next September, he was sent to 
suppress . the Bundela rebellion, at the head of 
three armies. The issue of that expedition again typified the character of 
the supreme commander : the survivors of the jauhar were dragged to the 
Mughal harem ; two sons and one grandson of Jajhar were converted to 
Islam; another son and a minister of the Raja, having refused to apostatise, 
were executed in cold blood. “The lofty temple of Bir Singh at Urchha 
was demolished and a mosque was,erected dn its site. The fort of Jhansi 
was taken (end of October) and the spoils of war, including the buried 
treasure of Bir Singh, amounted to one krore of rupees.”^ 

The next step of Aurangzeb was nothingi short of the viceroyalty of 
the Deccan to which he was appointed in 1636. 
iceroYi^o ^^ccan Aurangabad, which was named after 

him, was made the viceregal capital. ■ The conquest 
of Udgir, Ausa, Baglana, etc., and the subjugation of the intrepid l^aratha 
general Shahji and Kheloji Bhonsle were effected during this periodi 
1636-44. In this last year (1644) Aurangzeb was called to Agra by ithe 
illness of his sister Jahanara. Within three weeks of this he was, deprived 

1 Sarkar, 0^7. on, p, H, . / 
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of his southern "viceroyalty, rank and emoluments, it is said, owing to 
Dara’s persistent hostility towards him. However, by the intercession of 
Jahanara he was appointed viceroy of Gujarat, 16th February, 1645, From 
here he was nominated to the command of the Balkh expedition in 1647. 
Within the short period of two years in Gujarat, Aiii-angzeb had shown 


Frontier Command 


sufficient administrative capacity and firmness. 

Though Balkh had to be restored to Nazir Muhammad, it was dur¬ 
ing this campaign that Aurangzeb distinguished 
himself by his cool and steadfast faith, kneeling for 
prayer in the midst of a raging battle. The.cneray in generous admiration 
stopped fighting and exclaimed : “To fight with such a man is to court one’s 
own ruin.” Nevertheless, ‘the war cost the Indian treasury four krores of 
rupees, while not an inch of territory was gained as the result of it,*' 

From March 1648 to July 1652, Aurangzeb was Governor of Multan 
and Sindh, during which period also he was called upon to besiege 
Kandahar twice (1649 and 1652), with no better success, however, than 
in Balkh. But the failure was due to no fault of the commander.® 
The building of a new port in place of the silted Thatla was a sample of 
Aurangzeb’s peaceful activities. 

Aurangzeb was again sent to the Deccan (1652). Spending nine 
months, which arc unique in the puritan’s life* at 
Second Burhanpur, he reached Aurangabad in November, 

1653. The province had not prospered during his 
absence since 1644. A succession of incompetent viceroys had worked its 
ruin. Now, thanks to the efforts of Aurangzeb and his revenue minister, 


^ Ibid,, P.2'1. 

s Shah Jahan was no doubt angry with Aurangzeb for what he supposed to 
prove the latter’s incapacity. “But in truth,” as Sarkar points out, ‘‘it is unjust to 
blame Aurangzeb for the failure to take Qandahar. Throughout the siege he was 
really second in command, The Emperor from Kabul directed every movement 
through Sadiillah Khaii. His sanction had to be taken for every important step. 
Aurangzeb’s best justification was afforded next year, when a still vaster and costlier ex¬ 
pedition against QandahSr led by Daru Shikoh met with an even more humiliating 
defeat.”—p. 24. 

3 Aurangzeb’s love episode with HiriT Biii (also called ZainabiSdi) finds no 
parallel in his puritanical life. This woman’s ‘supple grace, musical skill, and 
mastery of blandishments, made her the heroine of the only romance in the puritan 
Emperor’s life. She was a slave-girl in the keeping of Mir Khalil who had married 
a sister of Aurangzeb's mother. “Tlie yision of her matchless charms”, writes Sic 
Jadunath, ‘‘stormed Aurangzeb’s heart in a moment; ‘with .shameless importunity he 
took her away from his aunt’s house and became utterly infatuated with her.’ So 

much so, that one day she offered him a cup of wine.and the helpless lover was 

about to taste the forbidden drink when the sly enchantress snatched away the cup 
from Ills lips and said, ‘My object was only to test your love for me, and not to make 
you fall into the sin of drinking !’ Death cut the story short when she was still in the 
bloom of youth. Aurangzeb bitterly grieved at her loss and buried her close to the 
big tank' at Aurangabad.”— Ibid,, pp. 15-16 ; also see Sarkar, Anecdotes of Aurangiib, 
pp. 41-46. 

Aurangzeb’s emotion at this titne ig enshrined in the words put into his mouth by 
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Murshid Kill! Khan, the province more than recovered its lost prosperity. 
The efficiency of both the administration and the array was improved 
by the dismissal of incompetent men, the inspection and supply of 
requisite stores and munitions, and the enforcement of proper training, etc. 
At the same time an annual saving of Rs. 50,000 was also effected. The 
conquest of Golkonda was pushed on until Shah Jahan ordered capitula¬ 
tion and retreat (April, 1656). The services of the capable Mir Jumla 
were enlisted for the Empire by creating him Prime Minister on the 
death of Sadullah Khan. Next year (1657) Bijapur was similarly 
invested. But the agents of Bijapur were busy at the Imperial capital. 
So at the moment of Aurangzeb’s success, Shah Jahan accepted the terms 
of Adil Shah : Bidar, Kalyani, and Parenda were to be ceded together 
with the payment of a wai; indemnity of one krore of rupees. 

Thus both Golkonda and Bijapur were saved from complete annexa¬ 
tion owing to Shah Jahan’s hasty overtures over the head of the Deccan 
Viceroy. To make matters worse, his illness in September 1657, plunged 
the Empire in civil war. 

Dara Shikoh, the heir presumptive, had been his father’s favourite 
all these years. It was owing to his influence over 
Shah Jahan that Aurangzeb had been rather badly 
treated ; at least so the latter believed. His religious proclivities only 
alarmed Aurangzeb who was cherishing dreams of becoming the Defender 
of the Faith. His frequent transfers, disparagement, and interference by 
his father, irritated Aurangzeb beyond all patience. His suspicious nature 
more and more pointed to his eldest brother as the source of all mischief, 
present and potential. The censorship established by Dara over all news 
from the capital, during Shah Jahan’s illness, made matters worse. 
Rumours of all variety escaped through the gagged silence. The jealous 
.brothers only saw in this Dara’s sinister motives : to usurp the throne, 
to imprison, or possibly murder the Emperor ! What then of the fate 
of his distant brothers ? What above all, Aurangzeb ihust have thought, 
of the fate of Islam in India ? 

Murad set the example by pfoclaiiriing himself Emperor, in Gujarat, 


Fratricidal War 


Dryden in his tragedy, Aiirang-Zebe. To Indumora (a fictitious character) he says ; 
‘Love mounts, and rolls about my stormy mind. 

Life-fire that’s borne by a tempestuous wind. 

Oh, I could stifle you, with eager haste I 
‘Devour your kisses with hungry taste ! 

Rush on you ! eat you ! wander over each part, • 

Raving with pleasure, snatch you to my heart! 

Then hold you off, and gaze ! Then, with new rage. 

Invade you, till ray conscious limbs overflow ! 

So lost, so blest, as I but then could know 1’ 
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under tlie title of Maruwwaju-d din (5th December). He was all haste 
and fire, But Aiirangzeb was caution itself. They concerted many 
plans together, and finally by the beginning of 1658 set their armies in 
motion. 

Meanwhile Aurangzeb’s diplomacy had already begun to work. Be¬ 
fore he quitted the Deccan he took due precautions to pacify both Gol- 
konda and Bijapur. He urged, no doubt, Kutb Shah to pay up his arrears 
of indemnity, but at the same time he ordered the Mughal envoy at 
Golkonda to do nothing that might jeopardise Mughal interests. To Adil 
Shah he offered a bait to keep Bijapur friendly : ‘Remain loyal and keep 
your promises,’he wrote. ‘I agree that (1) the fort of Parenda and its 
dependent territory, the Konkan, and the malw! of Wangi, which have 
been annexed to the Empire, together with that portion of the Karnatak 
which had been granted to the late Adil Shah, should be left to you as 
before ; and (2) out of your promised indemnity of one krore of rupees, 
thirty Mfo are remitted. Protect this country ; improve its administration! 
Expel Shiva who has sneaked into the possession of some forts of the land 
Do you send me at least 10,000 cavalry. I shall grant you all the territory 
tip to the bank of the Banganga.’^ 

Aiirangzeb was also actively intriguing, though with utmost secrecy, 
to enlist the grandees of the Empire on his side ; they on their side knew 
how to secure their own interests, for it was well-known that Aurangzeb 
was by far the most experienced and capable among the brothers. 

, How Aurangzeb triumphed in the War of Succession that thus started 
has already been told in some detail. Nor need the sorrowful tale of the 
afe of the defeated brothers be repeated here again. Success proclaimed 
Aurangzeb s diplomatic and military ability. 


|Birth-right’s a vulgar road to kingly sway ; 
i IS every dull-got elder brother’s way, 

Dropt from above he lights into a throne ■ 

Grows a piece with that he sits upon ; 

Heaven’s choice, a low, inglorious, rightful drone, 
hut who by force a sceptre does obtain, 
bhows he can govern that, which he could gain. 
Kight comes of course, whate’er he was before ; 
Murder and usurpation are,no more.’ 


II. FRONTIER WARS 

The principal wars of Aurangzeb’s reign waged to suppress the 
Hindu reaction to his oppressive religious policy. Apart from these there 
weie a so the political wars of conquest directed towards extension of 
1 Ibid., p. 55, 
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territory. The frontier wars, in the north-east and the north-west were 
more or less of a punitive character. 

Ever since the peace of 1639, there had been no trouble in the north- 
Assam Empire. But the inefficiency of Shuja’s 

Bengal administration and the opportunity afforded 
by the Succession War encouraged the Ahoms to reassert their indepen¬ 
dence. In 1657, Prem Narayan, the ruler of Kuch-Bihar, sent an army into 
Mughal territory, ostensibly in pursuit of a recalcitrant vassal. Next year 
Gauhati, the capital of Kamrup, was plundered and occupied by the 
Assamese. But not until the end of the Civil War, in 1660, could the 
Mughals do anything to retrieve their position in this quarter. In that 
year Mir Jumla, the redoubtable lieutenant of Aurangzeb, was appointed 
Governor of Bengal, and ordered to ‘punish lawless zamindars of the 
province, especially those of Assam and Magh (Arrakan).’^ 

On 1st November, 1661, Mir Jumla started on his great campaign 
from Dacca. His army consisted of 12,000 horse and 30,000 foot, besides 
a flotilla of over 300 war-vessels.® In six days’ time the capital of Kuch- 
Bihar was taken and rechristened Alamgirnagar ; a mosque was built 
over its demolished temple, and the entire kingdom was annexed. Other 
victories soon followed : the enemy’s fleet of 300 vessels was seized, and 
Jayadhwaj, Raja of Garhgaon, was expelled. The spoils taken were 
enormous“82 elephants, 3 lakhs of rupees in cash, 675 pieces of artil¬ 
lery, 1345 camel-swivels, 1200 Ramchangis, 6750 matchlocks, 340 maunds 
of gun-powder, a thousand and odd boats, and 173 store-houses of paddy, 
each containing from 10 to 1,000 maunds of grain.”® 

But the outbreak of an epidemic of fever and flux, in August, carried 
away vast numbers of both the people and the army. In one Mughal 
corps alone, out of 1,500 troopers under Dillr Khan, only 450 were left. 
In the whole of Assam no less than 230,000 people succumbed to the 
catastrophe, in a single year. "In the Mughal camp no suitable diet or’ 
comfort was available for the sick ; all had to live on coarse rice ; no 
wheat, no pulse, no ghee, no sugar, and no opium or tobacco except a 
little at fabulous pricesi A pipe of tobacco sold at Rs. 3, a tola of opium 
at a gold mohar, a seer of mmg-dal at Rs. 10, and salt also at the'same 
rate as the last. The Hindustani and Turki soldiers languished for want 
of wheaten bread ; the horses perished from eating rice.”* 

^ Ibid., p. 124. 

2 The most powerful of these, called ghurabs, carried 14 guns and 60 men 
each, and were towed by 4 kosas gr long row-boats. 

3 Ibid., p. 125. 

4 Ibid.,pp. 127-28. 
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In all these trials and sufferings Mir Jumla retained his equaiiimit 
and lived and ate like any common soldier. When the rains ceased, h 
resumed the offensive, but he was not destined to complete this conquesi 
He was seized with pleurisy and fever which soon became very serious 
So a treaty was signed with the Ahom king, through the mediation of Dill 
Khan. Ill December. 1662. According to Khafi Khan, the Raja ‘agreed t( 
pay 120,000 tolas of silver, and im tolas of gold, and to present fiff 
elephants and one of his ugly daughters to the Emperor. He also agreec 
to present fifteen elephants and another daughter to Khan-khanan 
together with some cash and goods. It was further agreed that of tin 
conquered places a few forts and towns in cultivated districts near th( 
frontier of Bengal should be attached to the Imperial dominions." 

Mir Jumla died at Khizrpur, on the frontiers of Kuch-Bihar on the 

of Aurangzet 

(1st Maich. 1633). “No other general of that age,” observes Sarkar in 
his well-merited encomium, “conducted war with so much humanity and 
justice, nor kept his soldiers, privates and captains alike, under such discip¬ 
line ; no other general could have retained to the last the confidence and 
even affechon of his subordinates amidst such appalling sufferings and 
dangers. The owner of 20 maunds of diamonds, viceroy of the rich 
province of Bengal, he shared with the meanest soldier the privations of 

the march and brought premature death on himself by scorning delights 

and living laborious days. He issued strict orders forbidding plunder 
rape and oppression on the people, and saw to it that his orders were 
obeyed The stern punishment which he meted out to the first few offen¬ 
ders had a salutary effect, We realize Mir Jumla’s peculiar excellence 
more dearly by contrast with others. With a hero like Mir Jumla. rhetoric 
of the hi^storian Talish ceases to be extravagance ; his eulogy of the general 
not fulsome flattery but homage deservedly paid to a born king of 

Speaking of his campaign Prof. Bhattacharya writes : “It was the 
most darmg and audacious piece of imperialistic venture, almost unparal¬ 
leled m the annals of Mughal India, and has not probably been surpassed 
even in modern times. 

th. however, the Miighals lost much'at 

he close of the next four years. Under the ambitious Chakradhwaj, who 
cended the throne m November, 1633, the Ahoms reconquered 1 eir 
possessions. Gauhati fell m November 1667 ; and all the efforts ofc 

' ^ i; & S:: Z: ck pp‘i 3 b- 3 h°' 

^ Mughal N. E, Frontier Policy, p. 395. 
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Mughals to recover it proved vain. Then the Ahoms fell on evil days. 
Kamrup having become prey to civil war. During the eleven years, 
1670-81, seven kings sat on its throne, and not one of them died a natural 
death. The Mughals profited by this, and “took advantage of it to extend 
their sway over southern and eastern portions of the kingdom, conquering 
much of the present districts of Rangpur and western Kamrup, and 
forcing the Raja in 1711 to confirm these gains by treaty.”^ 

The Pathans of the north-western frontier have ever been a perpetual 
source of irritation to all Indian governments. They 
The Afghans always been independent, but hardly ever 

united. This dubious heritage of theirs has been our advantage as well as 
disadvantage. Like monsoon clouds sometimes they have gathered thick 
and poured into the plains of the Punjab ; but soon they have found them¬ 
selves scattered by the strong winds of inter-tribal jealousy. A strong 
government at Delhi has always acted on them as the blaze of the summer 
sun. 

1. The beginning of 1667 was one such season of storm and stress. 
The Yusufzais under a great leader named Bhagu had assumed kingship 
and crossed the river Indus, above Attock, with a force of 5,000 clansmen 
blessed by Mullah Chalak, a man of saintly reputation. They were soon 
followed by other bands of marauders who spread over Peshawar and 
Attock districts like swarms of pestilential locusts. But the Emperor took 
strong measures, and by October 1667, they melted away with heavy 
losses. Muhammad Amin Khan, son of Mir Jumla, succeeded in quieting 
the frontier for a period of five years. 

2. The next turn was that of the Afridis. In 1672 they rose under 
their tribal chief Acmal Khan, “a born general, who crowned himself 
king, struck coins in his own name, and proclaiming war against the 
Mughals, summoned all the Pathan clans to join the national movement 
and closed the Khaibar Pass.”^ 

Muhammad Amin Khan was still in charge of Afghanistan, intoxi¬ 
cated with past success, failed to apprehend the force of the present rising. 
The result was the oft repeated tale of disaster. “Ten thousand men 
fell under the enemy’s sword in the field, and above two krores of rupees 
in cash and kind was looted by the enemy. They captured twenty thousand 
men and women and sent them to Central Asia for sale.” Even the family 
of M. Amin Khan was captured and had to be ransomed at a very heavy 
price. This victory fired the imagination of tlm tribes-men who now 

1 Sarkar, loc. cit., p. 133. 

2 Sarkar, op. cit., p. 141. 
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began to flock round tlie standard of Acmal Khan. The poet chieftain of 
the Khataks Khush-hal Khan, also joined the rebels, inspiring them ‘with 
his pen no less than his sword.’ 

“The danger to the empire was very great ; the rising was a national 
one, affecting the whole Pathan land ‘from Kandahar to Attock,’ and its 
leaders were also men who served in the Mughal army in Hindustan and 
the Deccan, and knew the organization, efficiency and tactics of the 
imperialists.’’^ But Aurangzeb was not the man to be cowed or baffied 
by such a danger. M. Amin Khan was at once replaced by the more 
experienced Mahabat Khan. In the middle of November, 1673, Suja’at 
Khan and Raja Jaswaht Singh were also sent with reinforcements. Though 
the want of-co-operation among these generals led to another disaster in 
1674, Mughal prestige was soon vindicated. Aurangzeb himself proceeded 
to Hasan Abdal (between Rawal Pindi and Peshawar), in June 1674, and 
for a year and a half personally directed the operations. After much 
fighting with reverses intermixed with victories, the Imperial forces finally 
emerged triumphant. 

The result was as much due to diplomacy and intrigue, as to force 
and nlilltary tactics. “Many clans were won over by the grant of pre¬ 
sents, pensions, y'dgfM, and posts in the Mughal army to their headman.”* 
With the appointment of Amir Khan, in March 1677, as Viceroy at 
Kabul, a period of peace and prosperity followed. This able officer 
was a son-in-law of All Mardan Khan, and was ably assisted in his 
administration by his wife, Shahibi, who was a woman of great energy, 
tact, and wise counsel. Aurangzeb’s policy of ‘breaking two bones by 
knocking them together’ {i.e., setting clan against clan and breaking both) 
was continued. The financial success of Amir Khan’s regime is indicated 
by a despatch of his to Aurangzeb, dated 25th October, 1681, wherein 
he 'states, ‘Six lakhs of rupees were allotted by Government to be paid 
to the Afghans for guarding the roads. I have spent one and a half lakhs 
and saved the remainder to the state.’ 

Still the Khataks continued to fight, and made the employment of 
Afghans against the Rajputs impossible ; on the contrary they diverted 
much of the military force from the South to their own suppression, and 
thus allowed Shivaji comparative, freedom to attain the climax of his 
career'(1676-79).* 

^ Ibid., p, 142 : cf. Malbar rebellion of 1919, 

j-P'The part played by one Aga Khan in the suppres- 
sion 01 the Afghans was of such ruthless character that his name was invoked by 
Atghan mothers to frighten children for years afterwards. 

* Ibid., pp, 146-47. 
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“The reign of Autangzeb,*’ observes Sir Jadunath Sarkar, “is 
naturally divided into two equal parts of about 25 years each, the first 
of which he passed in Northern India and the second in the Deccan. 
During the earlier of these two periods the centre of interest lies unmis¬ 
takably in the North, not because the Emperor lived there, but because 
the most important developments, civil and military, concerned this 
region, while the South figured as a far off and negligible factor. In the 
second half of the reign the situation is reversed ; all these resources of 
the empire are concentrated in the Deccan ; the Emperor, his court and 
family, the bulk of the army, and all his best oflicers live there for a 
quarter century, and Hindustan sinks back to a place of secondary 
importance.”^ 

Apart from the two frontier wars already described, the disturbances 
in North India were of two classes ; (a) revolts against Aurangzeb’s 
religious policy ; (b) minor disorders created by pretenders, unsubmissive 
chieftains, or pirates. The latter may be disposed off with brief notices 
before proceeding to the former. 

Throughout the reign a series of pretenders caused some temporary 
excitement in different parts of the Empire. There 
were : a false Dara in Gujarat (1663), a false Shuja 
in Morang (west of Kuch-Bihar, 1669), another among the Yusufzai 
(1674), a third in Kashmir (1707), a bogus son of Shuja in Allahabad 
(1699), and a counterfeit Akbar in the Deccan (1699). 

The principal chieftains or Rajas to cause the movement of armies 
were: (1) Rao Karan of Bikanir, who submitted towards the close of 1660; 
(2) Champat Rai Bundela (a collateral descendant of Bir Singh Dev), who 
after considerable fighting committed suicide together with his Rani Kali 
Kumari, rather than submit to the Mughal (1661)® ; (3) the Chero Raja of 
Palamau, whbse kingdom was annexed to the (Subd/z of Bihar, (1661) ; 
(4) the rebel prince of Morang, who was forced into submission in 
1664, and again in 1676 ; and (5) Raja Bahadur Chand of Kumaon, who 
after a protracted struggle (1665-1673) also submitted. The Buddhist 
ruler of Tibet too acknowledged Mughal suzerainty in 1665, qs the result 
of an expedition led from Kashmir. The pirates of Chatgaon will be dealt 
with later in the section on Europeans. We now turn to the principal 
disturbances in North India which were due to-Aurangzeb’s wanton attacks 
on the Hindus. 


Minor Disturbances 


^ Sarkar, oji. cit., p. 100. 

® Raja Chhatra Sal Bundela was the son of these parents. 
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PERSECUTION OF HINDUS 

The religious policy of Aurangzeb and his altitude towards non- 
Muslims in general together with a discussion of all its implications, will 
be taken up at the end of this chapter. The persecution of the Hindus 
was the most momentous feature of Aurangzcb’s reign. But for it, in 
spite of his Puritanism, his regime might have been one of the most 
glorious instead of being the most ominous and fateful. Despite the fact 
that Aurangzeb had in him nearly as much Hindu blood as Muslim, he 
turned out to be a bitter hater of the Hindus. His grandmother (Shah 
Jahan’s mother) was a Hindu. Shah Jahan’s father was only half Muslim, 
inasmuch as his mother too was a Hindu. One of Aurangzcb’s own 
principal queens (Nawab Dai, the mother of his successor Bahadur Shah) 
was also a Ilindu, being the daughter of the Rajput Raja, Raju, of the 
Rajauri State in Kashmir. So too was Aurangzeb’s favourite Hira Bai 
with whom he fell head over heels in love at Burhanpiir, during his second 
viceioyalty of the Deccan. Of his other wives, one was a Persian (Dilras 
Banu Begum), daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan, a scion of the ruling house 
of Persia—the champion of the Shia sect j another (Udipuri Mahal, the 
mother of Kam Bukhsh) was, according to the contemporary Venetian 
traveller Manucci, a Georgian slave-girl captured from Dara Shikoh’s 
harem. What a long list of contaminating contacts ! But Aurangzeb’s 
fanaticism was certainly not born in the harem, as Akbar’s eclecticism is 
supposed to have been, by some writers. 

That this bigoted policy was not fitful, as in the case of Shah Jahan’s 
destruction of temples, but deliberate and relentlessly systematic, will be 
borne out by the following collocation of facts 

1. Wholesale destruction of Hindu temples. 

2. Re-imposition of the hated Jiziya. 

3. Exaction of heavier customs duties from Hindus. 

4. Dismissal of Hindus from Imperial services. 

5. Prohibition against the free exercise of their religious rites 
— Holi and Divali. 

6. Prohibition of Hindu fairs. 

7. Prohibition of wearing arms, fine dresses, and riding by Hindus. 

8. Proscription of Hindu learning. 

“Aurangzeb began his attack on Hinduism,” observes Prof. Sarkar, 

Destruction of iiisidious way,”^ He professed at first only 

Temples to prohibit the building of new temples by the 
infidels.® Early in his reign local ollicers in every town and village in 

1 Ibid., p. 155. 

. ® This is indicated by the Benares Farmdn of Aurangzeb, addressed to Abdul 

Hasan, dated February 28, 1659, granted through the mediation of Prince Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Sultan. It reads 
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Orissa, from Cuttack to Medinipur, were asked to pull down all temples 
great and small, built during the last ten or twelve years and to allow no 
old temples to be repaired} The final step pi this direction was the general 
order issued in April 1669. ‘On the 17th Zi-l kada, 1079, it reached the 
eat of His Majesty, the Protector of the Faith, that in the provinces of 
Thatta, Multan, and Benares, but especially in the latter, foolish Brahmans 
were in the habit of expounding frivolous books in their schools, and that 
students and learners, Musulmans as well as Hindus, went there, even from 
long distances, led by a desire to become acquainted with the wicked 
sciences they taught. The Director of the Faith consequently issued orders 
to all the governors of provinces to destroy with a willing hand the schools 
and temples of the infidels ; and they were strictly enjoined to put an 
entire stop to the teaching and practising of idolatrous forms of worship.’^^ 

Aurangzeb’s iconoclastic zeal appears to have been conceived very 
early in his life. In 1645, while he was Governor of Gujarat, he converted 
the temple of Chintaman into a mosque and named it Qu\vat-ul-Isldm. He 
also ordered a cow to be slaughtered in the shrine. But the building was 
restored to the Hindus by order of Shah Jahan. However, when 
Aurangzeb came to power, he issued a.farmdn (dated November 20, 1665) 
to the following effect :— 

“In Ahmadabad and oihtt parganahs of Gujarat in the days before 
my accession [many] temples were destroyed by my order. They have been 
repaired and idol worship has been resumed, Carry out the former order,.”® 

Among the famous temples thus destroyed in this tornado of fanati¬ 
cal fury, were those of Soranath in Kathiawar (rebuilt since Ghazni 
destroyed it), Vishwanath (Benares) and the Dehra ofKeshav Rai (Mathura, 
built by Bir Singh Dev Bundela, at a cost of 33 lakhs of rupees). There 
was also wholesale demolition of temples in Kuch-Bihar, Ujjain, Udaipur, 
Jodhpur, Golkonda, Bijapur and Maharashtra. 


shoiilHnif M Law that longstanding temples 

reSd oi r^ ^ .Information Ls 

ife 'Court that certain persons have harassed the Hindus resident in Benares 

1 Brahmans who have the right of holding charge of the 

anc ent oCp Vfurther desire to remove these Brahmans from their 

ancient oihce. Therefore, our royal command is that you should direct that in future 

interfere with or disturb the Brahmans and other 
Hindus resident m those places.’ —(Cited by Sarkar, Aurangzeb^ HI, pp. 319-20.) 

mtsaddis), agents of 

.hnnia idol-house built during the last 10 or 12 years, whether with brick or clay, 

Sc^iht the cursed Hindus and 

sSd he cili temples. .Report of the destruction of temples 

(fWd) ^ under the seal of the gaz/s and attested by pious Shaikhs.’ 

2 E. & D., ojp. cit., VII, pp. 183-84. 

^ Sarkar, Aurangztb, III, p. 319.' 
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A glint of the fanatical fervour is still preserved for ns in the pages 
of the admiring chroniclers. The Ma'axif'i-Ahmgin writes : 

‘Glory be to God, who has given us the faith of Islam, that, in this 
reign of the destroyer of false gods, an undertaking so difficult of accom¬ 
plishment has been brought to a successful termination ! This vigorous 
support given to the true faith was a severe blow to the arrogance of the 
Rajas, and, like idols, they turned their faces awc-slruck to the wall. The 
richly jewelled idols taken from the pagan-temples were transferred to 
Agra, and there placed beneath the steps leading to the Nawdb Begam 
Sahib’s mosque, in order that they might ever be iiressed under foot by 
the true believers. Mattra changed its name into Islamabad.’* 

Similarly, of the achievements in Jodhpur, the writer says, ‘KhSn-1- 
Jahan Bahadur returned from Jodhpur after demolishing its temples, and 
bring with himself several cartloads of Idols. The Emperor ordered that 
the idols, which were mostly of gold, silver, brass, and copper, or stone, 
and adorned with jewels should be cast in the quadrangle of the court and 
under the steps of the Jama mosque for being trodden upon.’ 

Only in Mahiirashtra Aiirangzeb found the liouscs 'exceedingly strong 
and built solely of stone and iron’. He comphiins, ‘The lialcliet-men of 
the .Government in the course of my marching do not get sufficient 
strength and power (t. e., time) to destroy and raze the temples of the 
infidels that meet the eye on the way.’ ‘So he ordered : You should ap¬ 
point an orthodox Inspector {darogba) who may afterwards destroy them 
at leisure and dig up their foundations.’® How symbolic and ironical 1 
The Marathas did the digging of the foundations at leisure not of temples, 
but of the Mughal dominion 1 

In 1674, lands held by Hindus in Gujarat, in religious grants, were 
all confiscated. 

‘Fight those who do not profess the true faith, till they pay jiziya 
with the hand in humility,’ said the Prophet of 
Jwiya Islam (Quran, ix, 29). Yet this invidious tax had 
not been levied within the Mughal dominions since its abolition by Akbar 
more than a century before Alamgir, the World-Compeller, revived it. In 
the words of the official history compiled from State papers : ‘All the 
aims of the religious Emperor being directed to the spread of the law of 
Islam and the overthrow of infidel practices, he issued orders that from 
Rabiu-l (2nd April, 1679), jiziya should be levied from the ziinmis in 
accordance with the Quranic injunction.’ 

Sir Jadunatli Sarkar from whom the above citation is taken, states, 
“The theory of some modern writers that the jaziya was only commuta¬ 
tion-money paid for exemption from military service is not born out by 

* E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 184-85. 

® Sarkar, op. cit,, pp, 323-24, 
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history.” He also observes. “We shall not be.far wrong in holding that 
the jqziya meant for the Hindus an addition of fully one-third to every 
subject’s direct contribution to the State.”^ 

The enthusiasm with vyhich the poll-tax was collected by the more 
fanatical officers is illustrated bythe conduct of Mir Abdul Karim, Prefect 
of the City of: Burhanpur : he “increased the yield of the tax from 
Rs. 26,000 a year for the whole city to more than four times the amount 
in three months for half the city only (1682),” 

The Emperor’s attitude with respect to this special imposition was— 
“You are free to grant remissions of revenue of all other kinds ; but if 
you remit any man’s y'nz/yn which I have succeeded with great difficulty 
in laying on the infidels, it will be an impious change ihidate) and will 
cause the whole system of collecting the poll-tax to fall into disorder.”® 
So when thousands of Hindus gathered to remonstrate to the Emperor, he 
gave them an hour’s time to disperse, and then simply rode his elephants 
over their protests.® 

Unfortunately the jiziya was not the only invidious tax that the 

„ ^ , Hindus had to pay. ‘An order was promulgated,’ 

Customs Duties , . , . , 

says Khafi Khan, exempting the commercial goods 

of Musalmans from tax throughout the dominions of Hindustan, But 
after a short time, upon the reports of revenue officers, and by recommen¬ 
dation of good and experienced persons, an order was issued that every 
article belonging to Musalmans, the price of which was not large should 
pass free ; but that goods of value should pay duty. Goods belonging 
to partners were not to be troubled with duties. The revenue officers 
then reported that Musalmans had adopted the practice of dividing their 
goods into small parcels in order to avoid the duty, and that they passed 
the goods of Hindus in their names, and thus the payment of the zakdt 
prescribed by the Law was avoided. So an order was given that, according 
to the Law, two and a half per cent shotdd be taken from Musalmans and 
five per cent from Hindus.’-^ 

Sarkar gives a slightly different version of this discrimination, but 

^ Ibid., pp. 311-12. 

2 Ibid., pp. 309-10, 

2 See Khafi Khan, E. & D,, op. cit„ p. 296. 

* E. &; D., p/’. ci7., p, 293. “By' an ordinance issued on 10th April, 1665,” 
Writes Prof. Sarkar, “the customs duty on all commodities brought in for sale was fixed 
at 2i p.c.. of the value in the case of the Muslims and 5 p. c. in that of Hindu vendors. 
This was called the mahsul or duty, and must not be confounded with the zakat or 
tithes which all Muslims had to pay on the increase of their wealth, and the proceeds 
of which could, by the Quranic law, be spent on Muhammadans alone. On 9Lh May, 
1667, the Emperor abolished the customs duty altogether in the case of Muslim traders, 
while that on the Hindus was retained at the old level.” [Aurangzeb, HI, p. 313 and 
.p. 314), 
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the basic fact to be noted is that distinction was made between subjects 
on account of their religious creed. To be a Hindu was a disability. 

In November 1665, Aurang?,eb issued a proclamation in Gujarat 
other Antt-Hindu to the following clTcctTn the city and pargcmahs 
Measures of Aliniadabad {i.c., Gujarat), the Hindus following 
their superstitious customs light lamps in the night of Dirali, and during 
the days of holi open their mouths in ob.sccnc speech and kindle the hoJi 
bonfire in clialdds and bazars, throwing into the fire the faggot of all 
people that they can seize by force or theft. It is ordered that in bazars 
there should be no illumination at elivdii, nobody’s faggot should be 
taken by force or theft and flung into the boll bonfire and no obscene 
language used.’^ Although the regulation regarding holi was undoubtedly 
a wholesome measure, its being coupled with the proliibition of cUvdIi 
illuminations, it was calculated to excite Hindu popular resentment. 

Similarly, in. 1668, 'following the example of Firoz Shah Tughlaq 
in the 14th century, Aurangzeb also forbade Hindu jairas at which, as 
KhafI Khan says, ‘on certain days countless numbers of Hindus, men 
and women of every tribe, assemble at their idol temples, when/f/cv of 
rupees change hands in buying and selling, and from whicli large sums 
accrue to the provincial treasuries.’® 

In 1671, it was laid down that all rent collectors in crown-lands 
ought to be Muslims. The provincial viceroys and tdhikclclrs were also 
called.upon to dismiss their Hindu head-clerks (peshkars) and accountants 
(diwdnian) and to replace them by Muhammadans. And to crown all, 
in March 1695, all Hindus excepting Rajputs were forbidden to ride well- 
bred horses, elephants, or pcilkis, and to wear arms.® 


HINDU REACTION 


Jat B.^ell]onB 


This arbitrary rule provoked even the meek Hindus to rebel, and 
a large crop of troubles sprang from this sowing of the dragon’s teeth. 

The first reaction showed itself in a series of peasant risings round 
about Mathura. “Some frantic attempts were made 
on the Emperor’s life but they were childish and 
ended in failure.” In June 1669, Qazi Abdul Mukaram was murdered by 
the disciples of a I-Iindu sdrl/m named Uddhav Bairagi, as the latter had 
been imprisoned ‘for his seduction of men to false knowledge.’ As a 
result both the murderers and the sddhu were put to death by order of 
-Aurangzeb, 


^ Sarkar, op. cit., p. 318. 

2 E. & D., op. cif., p. 283. 
® Sarkar, he. cit., p. 318. 
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Abdim Nabi, faujdar of Mathura, had provoked the people by his 
destruction of a Hindu temple and the erection of a mosque on its site, in 
1661-62. By order of Aurangzeb he had also forcibly removed, in 1666 
the stone railing presented to the Keshav Rai temple by Data Shikoh! 
Such acts became more and more frequent. Consequently, there was a 
rising of the Jat peasantry in 1669. In an attempt to put down the revolt 
under Gokla of Tilpat, Abdim Nabi was shot dead on 10th May, 1669. 
Reprisals followed, and towards the close of the year, or beginning of 
1670, the rich temple of Keshav Rai was razed to the ground, and a 
mosque erected in its place. ‘The den of iniquity thus destroyed,’ writes 
Saki Musta’id Khan, ‘it owed its erection to Nar (Bir ?) Singh Deo Bundela; 

an ignorant and depraved man.Thirty-three lacs were expended on 

this work.* Lawlessness increased and spread towards Agra, until Gokla 
Jilt’s following numbered 20,000-strong. Finally, in one terrible engage¬ 
ment the rebel leader was taken captive and hacked to pieces. 4,000 of 
the victors and 5,000 of the rebels died fighting ; 7,000, including Gokla’s 
family, were arrested, and forcibly converted with the exception of those 
who were proved innocent and released. During the campaign the Empe¬ 
ror, with admirable inconsistency ‘humanely detached 200 horsemen to 
guard the crops of the villagers and prevent the soldiers from oppressing 
any of them and taking any child prisoner.’ Yet in March, 1670, Hassan 
Ali Khan was “engaged in slaying and capturing the rebels, plundering 
their ^houses, extirpating their families, and dismantling their, strong (mud) 
forts. ' Again, in June 1681, a.faujddr 'm the environs of Agra was obliged 
to lead an expedition against the Jats, and got killed in the attempt. As 
late as 1688, the irrepressible Jats once more raised the standard of revolt 
under Rajah Ram, and after his death under Churaman Jat. They carried 
on a desultory warfare until the end of Aurangzeb’s reign, ‘and could not 
be subdued by that Emperor’s decadent successors.’'* 

The Satncmis (or followers of the True Name of God) were a strange 

Satnami Rising stronghold at Namaul (75 miles S. W. 

of Delhi). Ishwardas Nagar, a contemporary histo¬ 
rian, has described them as “extremely filthy and wicked. In their rules 
they make no distinction between Hindus and Musalmans, and eat pigs 
and other, unclean animals. If a dog is served up before them, they do 
not show any disgust at it ! In sin and immorality they see no blame.’’* 


* E. & D., op. cit., p. 184, 

^ Sarkar, op. cit., p. 334. 

-NT .u P-336 ; for a fuller account of these and other minor disturbances in 

North India between 1685-1707, see Sarkar. Short History^f AuraZZ, pp 397 402 

* Cited by Sarkar, op. cit, p. 337. 
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In like manner the author of the Ma'asir-i Alamgin also fulminates 
against them: 

‘It is cause for wonder that a gang of bloody, miserable rebels, gold¬ 
smiths, carpenters, sweepers, tanners, and other ignoble beings, braggarts 
and fools of all descriptions, should become so puffed up with vain-gloty 
as to cast themselves headlong into the pit of self-destruction. This is 
how it came to pass. A malignant set of people, inhabitants of Mewat, 
collected suddenly as white-ant.s spring from the ground, or locusts des¬ 
cend from the skies. It is affirmed that these people considered theiri- 
selves immortal ; seventy lives was the reward promised to every one of 
them who fell in action, A body of about 5,000 had collected in the 
neighbourhood of Narnaul, and were in open rebellion. Cities and dis¬ 
tricts were plundered. Tahir Khun faujddr, considering himself not strong 
enough to oppose them, repaired to the presence. The King resolved to 
exterminate the insurgents. . . .The royal forces marched to the encounter; 
the insurgents showed a bold front, and ahhougli totally unprovided with 
the implements of war, made good use of what arms they had. . . .The 
heroes of Islam fought with impetuosity, and crimsoned their sabres with 
the blood of these desperate men.’® 

KhafI Khan’s more sober narrative gives other details. 

‘One of the remarkable occurrences of this year (May, 1672), he 
writes, ‘was the outburst of the Hindu devotees called Satnamis, who are 
also known by the name of Mimdihs (/.e., clean shaven fellows). There 
were four or five thousand of these, who were householders, in the pargams 
of Narnaul and Mewat. These men dress like devotees, but they never¬ 
theless carry on agriculture and trade, though their trade is on a small 
scale. In the way of their religion they have dignified themselves with 
the title of “Good Name,” this being the meaning of They are 

not allowed to acquire wealth in any but a lawful calling. If any one attempts 
to wrong or oppress them by force, or by exercise of authority, they will 
not endure it. Many of them have weapons and arms. 

‘At the time Aurangzeb was returning from Hasan Abdal, a strong 
altercation arose one day near Narnaul, between a man of this sect, who 
was engaged in agricultural work, and a man who was keeping watch over 
the harvest. The latter broke the S'o/(idH7t’.s head with his staff.- A num¬ 
ber of iS'arnfl/ws' then collected and beat the watchman, so that they left 
him for dead. When intelligence reached the sluqddr, he assembled his 
men and sent them to arrest those Satnamis. Meantime numbers of the 
Satnamis assembled. They attacked the shiqddr’s men, overpowered 

1 E, & D„ op. cii., pp. 185-87, 
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them, wounded several, and took away their arms. Their numbers went 
on increasing, and information was carried to Kar-talab Khan,/my'rfar 
of Narnaul. . . ,To shorten a long story, sutBqe it to say that after several 
fights, the faujddr was killed, and the town of Narnaul fell into the hands 
of the Satndmis. They proceeded to collect the taxes from the , villages, 
and established posts of their own. When the Emperor reached Delhi, 
he was informed of this outbreak, and he sent force after force to quell it, 
but they were all defeated and dispersed. It was said that swords, arrows 
and musket-balls had no effect upon these men, and that every arrow and 
ball which they discharged against the royal army brought down two or 
three men. Thus they were credited with magic and witchcraft, and 
stories were currently reported about them which were utterly incredible. 
They were said to have magic wooden horses like live ones on which their 
women rode as an advance guard. 

‘Great rajas and veteran amirs were sent against them with powerful 
armies. But the rebels were eager for the fight, and advanced to about 
sixteen or seventeen/coj from Delhi. The royal army went forth boldly 
to attack them ; but the zaminddrs of the neighbourhood, and some 
cowardly Rajputs, seized the opportunity to throw off their obedience, 
and to withhold the government dues. They even broke out into open 
violence, and the flames daily increased. The King ordered his tents to 
be brought out. He then wrote some prayers and devices with his own 
hands, which he ordered to be sewn on the banners and standards, and 
carried against the rebels. At length, by the exertions of Raja Bishan 
Singh, Hamid Khan and others, several thousands of them were killed, 
and the rest were put to flight, so that the outbreak was quelled.’^ 

The Sikh religion, founded by Baba Nanak (1469-1539 A.D.), was 
the outcome of the impact of Islam on Hinduism. 
In the words of Bhai Gurudas : ‘Truth is hidden 
both from the Hindus and the Muhammadans ; both sects have gone 
astray. But when they lay aside superstition they form one body of 
Sikhs.’ The apostolate of the Sikhs, from Baba Nanak, the founder, to 
Guru Govind Singh, the last Guru, consisted of ten leaders. Their total 
regime lasted from 1469-1708, i.e., almost exactly synchronous with the 
Great Mughals, from Babur to Aurangzeb. The second, Guru Angad 
(1539-52), was a contemporary of Humayun (1530-56). The fifth. Guru 
Arjun (1581-1606), had become so important that, according to a contem¬ 
porary, ‘The Emperor (Akbar) and kings bow before him. Wealth ever 
Cometh to him.’ We have already observed the fate of this Guru under 

r E. & D., op. clt., pp, 294-96. 
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some explanation of his conduct, he should not be liberated. At length 
the Guru gave his answer, ‘‘Since you wish it, I will give the explanation 
requited. I will place a written paper round my neck, which you cannot 
cut with a sword.” Having said this, and written on a piece of paper, he 
tied it round his neck and then requested the Emperor to order some one 
to cut it! The blow was given, and the head of the Guru rolled on the 
floor ! The paper was then read and contained these words 
“Sir dya aur Sirr m dya.”^ 

Cunningham, on the other hand, writes: “Tegh Bahadur followed the 
exdmple of his fathpr with unequal footsteps, and choosing for his haunts 
the wastes between Hansee and the Sutlej, he subsisted himself and his 
disciples by plunder, in a way, indeed, that rendered him'not unpopular 
with the peasantry. He is further credibly represented to have leagued 
with a Mahometan zealot, named Adum Hafiz and to have levied contri¬ 
butions upoii rich Hindoos, while his confederate did the same upon 
wealthy Musulmans. They gave a ready asylum to all fugitives, and 
their power interfered with the prosperity of the country ; the imperial 
troops marched against them, and they were at last defeated and made 
prisoners. The Mahometan saint was banished, but Aurangzeb deter¬ 
mined that the Sikh should be put to death.” He was accordingly sum¬ 
moned to Delhi, where the incident described by M’Gregor took place. 
“Such is the narrative of a rude and wonder-loving people,” conchides 
Cunningham, “yet it is more certain that Tegh Bahadur was put to death 
as a rebel in 1675, and that the stern and bigoted Aurangzeb had the 
body of the unbeliever publicly exposed in the streets of Delhi.”* 

Finally, V. A. Smith gives a flattering anecdote in this connexion, 
for which, however, no definite authority is cited by him : “According to 
a famous story he (Teg Bahadur) was accused while imprisoned at Delhi 
of turning his gaze in the forbidden direction of the imperial female apart¬ 
ments. He replied to the charge by saying : 

Emperor Aurangzeb, I was on "the top story of ray prison, but I 
was not looking at thy private apartments, or at thy queens. I was look¬ 
ing in the direction of the Europeans who are coming from beyond the 
seas to tear down thy hangings (pardds) and destroy thy empire’.”* 

Tegh Bahadur, on his way to Delhi, anticipating his fate, had handed 
on the torch of hatred to his son and successor, Govind Singh. “Girding 
upon him the sword of Har Govind, he hailed him as the Gooroo of the 

Sikhs, I p‘'67 seCret.”^M’Gregor, The History of the 

2 A History of the Sikhs, p. 92-94. 

8 O. H., p. 454. 
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Sikhs. He told him he was himself being led to death, he counselled him 
not to leave his body a prey to dogs, and he enjoined upon him the neces¬ 
sity and the merit of revenge." At the time of these happenings Govind 
Singh was only fifteen years of age. "The violent end and the last injunc¬ 
tion of the martyr Gooroo, made a deep impression on the mind of 
Govind, and in brooding over his own loss and tire fallen condition of 
his country, he became the irreconcilable foe of the Mahometan name, 
and conceived the noble idea of moulding the vanquished Hindoos into 
a new and aspiring people.”^ 

, We need not trace in detail the personal history and training 
of Gurii Govind for the task he had set himself"In the heart of a 
powerful empire he set himself the task of subverting it, and from the 
midst of social degradation and religious corruption, he called up simpli¬ 
city of manners, singleness of purpose, and enthusiasm of desire. Govind 
was equally bold,. systematic, and sanguine. He thought that the minds 
of men might be wrought upon to great purpose,. . . .and he believed the 
time had come for another teacher to arouse the latent energies of the 
human will. HiS memory was filled with the deeds of primaeval seers 
and heroes; his imagination dwelt on successive dispensations for the 
instruction of the world."^ In short. Guru Govind Singh, the tenth and 
last of the Sikh Apostolate (1676-1708), was one of whom it had been 
said : ‘He could convert jackals into tigers and sparrows into hawks.’ He 
inspired his followers with the belief that ‘where there are two Sikhs, there 
is a company of saints ; where there are five Sikhs, there is God !’ He 
made the Sikhs homogeneous by the abolition of all caste distinctions, 
and making them ‘as free in matters of eating and drinking as a 
Mnsalman.’ "I shall make men of all four castes, lions,’’ he said, "and 
destroy the Mughals.” He drilled and disciplined his men into a body 
of Ironsides. Indeed, as Prof, Sarkar has well observed : “If Cromwell's 
Ironsides could have been inspired with the Jesuits’ unquestioning accep¬ 
tance of their Superior’s decisions on moral and spiritual questions, the 
result would have equalled Guru Govind’s Sikhs as a fighting machine.”^ 

To oppose Mughal Imperialism he assumed the outward insignia of 
its grandeur. He lived in princely state, “kept a train of poets in his 
court, and made plenty of gold ornaments for himself and his family. 
His bodyguards were provided with arrows tipped with gold to the value 

^ Cunningham, op. cit., pp. 93 - 95 . 

u Natak. which forms the Tenth Book of Ihe Grantli, is an auto¬ 
biography of Guru Govind Singh. _ 

® Cunningham, op. cit., pp. 97.98. 

4 Sarkar, op. cit., pp, 358-59. 
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of Rs. 16 each ; and he had a big war drum made in imitation of the 
Mughal imperial band.’’^ But among fellow Sikhs he lived on terms 
of perfect equality. When he introduced the new baptism, to the great 
astonishment of his disciples, he received it in ret (?) at their hands! 
When he reorganized the Sikh community as the Khdlsa (the pure, or 
God’s own people), he gave them the appellation of Singhs or lions. 
They were always to wear the five Ks : long hair, Kanga~a comb, 

Kirpan—dL. sword, Kctecii—shorts, and Kafa—a steel bracelet. The nature 
of the transformation is well indicated in the Guru’s first address to his 
disciples : “Since the time of Baba Nanak,” he said, “Charanpahul 
hath been customary. Men drank the water in which the Gurus had 
washed their feet, a custom which led to great humility ; but Klidlsa can 
now only he maintained as a nation by bravery and skill in arms. Therefore, 

I now institute the custom of baptism by water stirred with a dagger and 
change my followers from Sikhs (disciples) to Singhs (lions).’’ Ere long 
he gathered together a formidable force of about 80,000 followers. 

He had for a long time to contend with the local-chieftains and 
Rajahs in Kashmir and the Punjab, then ultimately with the organized 
might of the Empire. In the course of these struggles, strongly reminis¬ 
cent of the trials and tribulations, the fortitude and courage and deter¬ 
mination of Raria Pratap Singh, he lost two of his sons in fighting, and 
two others gave their heads as the penalty for refusing to apostatise. 
On hearing of these losses the Guru uprooted a shrub by his side, and 
exclaimed, “As I dig up this shrub by the roots, so shall the Turks be 
extirpated.’’^ Of course he did not live to achieve this ambition. But 
as Cunningham truly points out, success is not always the measure of 
greatness. “The last apostle of the Sikhs did not live to see his own ends 
accomplished, but he effectively roused the dormant energies of a van¬ 
quished people, and filled them with a lofty, although fitful, longing for 
social freedom and national ascendancy.’’® 

The last act of Guru Govind breathing defiance was the letter he 
addressed to Aurangzeb, known as the Zafar Nama. When the Emperor 
summoned him to his presence, he wrote to him declaring— 

‘I have not a particle of confidence in thee. I was forced to engage 
in the combat and -fought to the utmost of my ability. When an affair 
passeth beyond the reign of diplomacy, it is lawful to have recourse 
to the sword. If thou come to the village of Kangar, we shall have an 
interview. Thou shalt not run the slightest danger on the way, for the 
whole tribe of Bairars are under me. I am a slave and servant of the 

^ Ibid., p. 359 

“ A similar anecdote is related of Chanakya re the Nandas. 

® Cunningham, op. cit,, p. 123. 
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King of kings and ready to obey His order witli my life. If thou hqst 
any beUef in God, delay not in this matter. It is thy duty to know God. 
He never ordered thee to annoy others. Thou art seated on an Emperor’s 
throne ; yet how strange are thy justice, thine attributes and thy regard 
for religion ! Alas ! A hundred times alas ! for thy sovereignty ! Strange, 
strange is thy decree! Smite not any one mercilessly with thy sword, 
or a sword from on high shall smite thyself. O man, be riot reckless, 
fear God. He is the Emperor of earth and heaven. He is the Creator 
of all animals from the feeble ant to the strong elephant. He is the Pro¬ 
tector of the miserable .and destroyer of the reckless. _ What, though my 
four sons were killed ? I remain behind like a coiled snake ! What 
bravery is it to quench a few sparks of life ? Thou art merely exciting 
a raging fire. I will not enter thy presence, nor travel on the same road 
with thee, but if God so will it, I will proceed against thee. When thou 
lookest to thine army and wealth, I look to God’s praise.s. Thou art 
proud of thine Empire, while I am proud of the Kingdom of the Immortal 
God. Be not heedless ; this caravanserai is only for a few days. People 
leave it at all times. Even though thou art strong, annoy not the weak. 
Lay not the axe to thy 'Kingdom.'^ 

The Emperor, indeed, left this caravanserai in a few days, and the 
prophetic Guru was saved for the time being. When Prince Muazzam 
was on his way to secure Aurangzeb’s throne. Guru Govind joined him. 
In recognition of the service rendered by the Khiilsa army, Bahadur Shah 
put Govind Singh in command of 5,000 horse. But during the campaign 
in the Dcccan, whither Guru Govind, had accompanied the Emperor, he 
was assassinated by a Patlian who had an ancient grudge to feed fat on him. 
This happened at Nander on the Godavari (150 miles north-west of 
Haidarabad) in 1708. With him ended the Sikh Apostolatc of the Ten 
Gurus. His constant desire had been 

Now be pleased to grant me the boon I crave with clasped hands : 

That when the end of life cometh, I may die fighting in a mighty battle I 

His last message to his followers was : “I have entrusted you to the 
Immortal God. Ever remain under His protection ; trust no one besides. 
Wherever there are five Sikhs assembled, who abide by the Guru’s teachings, 
know that I am in the midst of them... .1 have infused my soul into the 
Khaisa and the Granth Sahib.. . .Obey the Granth Sahib. It is the visible 
body of the Guru. And let him who desireth to meet me diligently search 
its hymns.”* 

RAJPUT RESISTANCE 

Towards the close of Shah .Tahan’s reign (1653-54 A.D.) Raiia Jagat 
, , Singh of Udaipur had made bold to restore the walls 

Cluto* dismantled ° ^ 

of Chitof, against treaty-stipulations since their 
destruction by Akbar. As the Shah Jahdn-ndma has it : 

1 Abridged from Ramanand to Ram Tirlh, (Nalesan, Madias), np. 155-57. 

2 i6W., p. 158. 
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“From the the late .Emperor Jahangir, it had been settled 

that no one of the Rana s posterity should ever fortify it ■ but Rana Tacnt 

Smgh th. father of R,jj >i Singh, having .b'i.iVrcpliigVS 

Tnew^’ damaged, and built it up very^slrongly 

anew. Shah Jahan, when he came to know this, ‘dispatched Allamf 
with a large number of nobles and maMrs 'and So musk^me" ’ 
amounting altogether to 30.000, for the purpose of hurraing on n S 
direction, and demolishing the fort of Ghitor... .He also difected him if 
perchance the Rana did not tender his obedience, to overrun his territory 
with the royal forces, and inflict suitable chastisement on him. The Rang 
having temporised, On his arriving within twelve kos of Ghitor. which'is 
the frontier of the Rana s territory, inasmuch as the latter’s negotiations 
had not yet been satisfactorily terminated, he commenced plundering and 
devastatmgj and depasturing his cattle on the crops. On the 5th of I 
hijja this year, having reached the environs of Ghitor, he directed working 
pick-axcs and spadcs to overthrow that powerful stronghold^ 
Accordingly m the course of fourteen or fifteen days, they laid its 
owers and battlements in rums, and having dug up and subverted, both 
the old and the new walls, levelled the whole to the ground. The Rana 
having awoke from his sleep of heedlessness at the advent of the pros¬ 
perous banners at Ajmir, the irresistible force of the royal arms, the dis¬ 
persion of the peasantry, and the ruin of his territory, sent off a letter 
containing the humblest apologies to Court, along with his eldest son, who 

number of his principal retainers, in company 
with^Shaikh Abdu-1 Karim, the Prince Buland Iqbal’s Mir-i buyutat. 4 
farman was then issued to Jamdatu-1 Mulk (’Allami), that since the fort 
had been domolished, and the Rana had sent off his son to Court, the ben 
tfforgisenesshad been drawn through the register of his delinquencies at the Prince 
nuland Iqbal’s solicitation.’^ 


Rajputana was at peace with the Empire for a quarter century since 
Lull before Storm happened. Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur 

. and Jai Singh of Amber (Jaipur) commanded Mughal 

armies against the Marathas, as we shall see in a later section of this chap¬ 
ter. During the fateful War of Succession, the former had, indeed, fought 
against Aurangzeb at Dharmat, and, betrayed him at Khajwah. But 
Aurangzeb finally won him over. The crafty Emperor, as Tod says, ‘always 
preferred stratagem to the precarious issue of arms’ and ‘addressed a letter 
to Jaswant, not only assuring him of his entire forgiveness, but offering 
the viceroyalty of Gujarat if he would withdraw his support from Dara, 
and remain neuter in the contest.’ This was achieved through the media¬ 
tion of Mirza Raja Jai Singh, after Khajwah and before Deorai (5th 
January 13th March, 1659). In spite of their good services, however, the 
two Rajas shared an equally disastrous fate. Aurangzeb suspected both of 
complicity with Shiyaji, and ultimately got rid of both by poisoning the 
one and sending the other “beyond the Attack to die.”^ 


1 E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 103-04. 

2 Tod, Rajasthan, II, pp, 878-79 and 1207. 
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Sighs never ceased from Aurangzeb’s heart, it was said, while 
Jaswant Singh lived, In the estimation of the immortal historian of 
Rajasthan ; “The life of Jeswant Singh is one of the most extraordinary 
in the annals of Rajpootana .... Throughout the long period of two and 
forty years, events of magnitude crowded upon each other, from the 
period of his first contest with Aurangzeb, .... to his conflicts with the 
Afghans. Although the Rathors had a preference amongst the sons of 
Shah Jahan, estimating the frank Dara above the crafty Aurangzeb, yet 
he detested the whole race as inimical to the religion and the independence 
of his own ; and he only fed the hopes of any of the brothers, in their 
struggles for empire, expecting that they would end in the ruin of all.’’^ 
The twenty-five years of Rajput acquiescence, following the dismant- 
_ _ ling of Chitor, therefore, formed merely the lull 

Invasion of Marwar storm.'* Thc death of Jaswaiit Siiigh at 

Jamrud, on 10th December, 1678 was praclically a signal for war. The 
valiant Rajput had been sent to fight the Afghans with the hope that 
he might not return. During his absence ‘Maroo’ (Marwar) had been 
left in the charge of Prithvi Singh, Jaswant Singh’s heir. Aurangzeb 
summoned Pritlivi Singh to his Court and at thc end of flattering enter¬ 
tainment presented him with a poisoned‘drc.ss of honour’—“That day 
was his last !’’ This bereavement, together with the loss of two other 
sons at Kabul, hastened the death of Jaswant Singh who had been suffi¬ 
ciently worn out by thc trials of the campaign. Before three weeks were 
out Aurangzeb’s plans regarding Jodhpur had already been set in motion, 
The State being virtually without a head, and Jaswant’s best troops 
away in Afghanistan, the Mughals had an easy way to everything. 
Muslim officers were at once appointed to the posts of Fciiijdfir, QilSdar; 
Koiwal, and Amin at Jodhpur. On 9th .January, 1679, Aurangzeb himself 
set out for Ajmer to overawe opposition. On 7th February, Khan-i 
Jahan Bahadur was despatched with a band of high oflficers ‘to occupy the 
country, to demolish its temples, and seize the late MaharajalTs property."** 
On 2nd April, Aurangzeb returned to Delhi and took the momentous step 
of reimposing the jiziya. Evidently ho was flushed with the triumph of 
having subjugated Jodhpur, the rallying centre of militant Hinduism in 
thc North. Next month Khan-i Jahan returned to Court taking with him 
cart-loads of broken idols from Jodhpur to be trodden under foot by pious 
Muslims at the capital. To complete thc work of humiliating Marwar, 

1 Ibid., pp. 879-80. 

T. Rajput-War (1679-8I) by Y.ashpal, I. H. Q., XVII, 4, 

Dec. 1941, pp. 430-41. 

® Sarkar, Aurangzlb, III, p. 370 , 
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the throne of Jaswant Singh was sold to the Chief of Nagar for 36 lakhs 

of rupees, and the latter occupied it on 26th May, 1679, under Imperial 

escort. 

But soon a cloud appeared on the horizon. Two widowed queens 
of the dead Maharajah had given birth to two sons 

Ajit Singh and Lahore in February. Though one of these 

Durgadas gy^cumbcd within a few weeks, the other lived to 
sit on his father’s throne, at the end of a very romantic career. This was 
Ajit Singh the protege of the heroic Durgadas, whom Tod describes 
as the Ulysses of the Rathors, and whom the Rajputs still adore as the 
epitome of their chivalry ; 

“Eh ! Mdtd poot esa jin 
Jcssa Doorgd-dds ! 

Band Moo'rdra rakheo 
Bin thama dkds 

“This model of a Rajput, as wise as he was brave, was the saviour of 
his country. To his suggestion it owed the preservation of its prince, and 
to a series of heroic deeds, his subsequent and more difficult salvation.”® 

Aurangzeb, when he heard of the posthumous children, at once 
thought of capturing them. They were brought to Delhi, but the strategy 
of Durgadas saved Ajit Singh for Marwar. The narrative of how it 
happened may be told in the words of Khafi Khan 

‘There was an old standing grievance in the Emperor’s heart 
respecting Raja Jaswant Singh’s tribute, which was aggravated by these 
posthumous proceedings of the Rajputs. He ordered the kotwal to take 
his own men, with an additional force obtained from the mansabddrs, as 
well as some artillery, and to surround the camp of the Rajputs, and 
keep guard over them...... 

‘Meanwhile the Rajputs had obtained two boys of the same age 
as the Raja’s children. They dressed some ofthe female attendants in the 
garments of the ranis, and taking every precaution that their stratagem 
should not be discovered, they left these women and the boys under 
guard in their camp. The (real) ranis, disguised as men, went off at 
night in charge of two trusty servants and a party of devoted Rajputs, 
and made their way with all speed to their own country. The brave 
and active chiefs, who might have stopped or overtaken them, were keep¬ 
ing guard over the tents in which the pretended children of the Raja 
were. After two or three watches, when a report of the fact was made, 
some officials were sent to make inquiries, and it was repeatedly stated 
that the ranis and the children were still there. Orders were then given 
for taking all the Raja’s followers into the fortress. The Rajputs and 

1 Tod, op. cit., p, 892. ' “Oh, mother 1 produce such sons as DoorgSdas, who 
first supported the dam of Moordra, and then propped the heavens (without a 
pillar) !” 

2 Ibid. 
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the disguised women, wlio were ready I<i fight like men for the honour 

of their Raja, made a dcteniiiiicd resistance. Many we;rc killed, but a 
parly escaped. 

‘The llight of the ranis was not clearly proved (!) Some men, who 
wished to show their real zeal, and t(j cover their negligence in the matter, 
asserted that the boys had cscafmd, and lliat the taazTr had sent out a force 
to secure them. The Royal forces went in pursuit twenty kus from Delhi, 
but they could not overtake the Rajputs, and relunicd unsuccessful. The 
two (substituted) boys were given into (he charge of tlie women of the 
royal harem, and were there brought up. The two boys whom die Rajputs 
carried off were for a long time rejected by Aurant;^e/>, iv/w refused to acknow¬ 
ledge that they were the sons ofjaswant, until all doubt was removed by the 
Rana of Ghitor, who married Ajit Singh to a girl of his family.’^ 

The whole strategy had been planned and executed by Durgadas, a 
son of Jaswaiit Singh’s minister A.skaran, Baron of Dninera. “Fighting 
against terrible odds and a ho.st of enemies on every side, with distrust 
and wavering among his own countrymen, lie kept tlic cause of his chief¬ 
tain triumphant. Mughal gold could not seduce, Mughal arms could not 
daunt that constant heart. Almost alone among the Rathors he displayed 
the rare combination of the dash and reckless valour of a Rajput soldier 
with the tact, diplomacy and organizing power of a Mughal minister of 
State.”^ The other death-loving Rajputs, who immortalized themselves by 
staying the Mughal pursuit of the fugilivc.s at every step, at the cost of 
their own lives, were Raghunuth Bhalti and Ranehhordius Jodha. While 
the route from Delhi to Marwar, up to the point of tlic pursuers’ exhaus¬ 
tion, was being dyed with the blood of brave Rajput bunds, the custodians 
of Ajit Singh reached Jodhpur with their precious charge (23rd July, 1679). 
Marwar quickly rallied round its infant king. 

But Aurangzeb, ever resourceful in political legerdemain, declared 
. Ajit Singh a pretender, and proclaimed a milk-man’s 

Muhantmadi Raj ! , . „ , . , . , , ... 

lad of equal age, m his own custody, the real heir 
of Jaswant Singh. This Imperial ward was brought up in the Mughal 
harem as a rival to Ajit Singh, under the sinister name of Muhammadi 
Raj ! At the same time a strong force of Mussalmans was sent to Marwar 
for the recoirqiiest of that Slate. “Anarchy and slaughter were let loose 
on the doomed province.” 


On 25lh September, Aurangzeb once again took up his headquarters 
at Ajmer. Prince Muhammad Akbar, who was 
Second soon to play the role of Destiny, was put in charge 

of the campaign, with Taliawwur Khrin faiijcldr of 
Ajmer, as second-in-command. The first scene of the tragedy opened with 


1 E. & D, op. cit., pp. 297-98. 

2 Sarkar, op. cit., pp, 375-76. 
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the slaughter of the brave hand of Mairtia Rathors under Raj Singh—the 
Leonidas of this Thermopylae—at the temple of the Sacred Boar, near Lake 
Pushkar. Thereafter every house in Marwar became a stronghold to be 
captured, and every Rathor a stubborn Hereward the Wake. ‘Maroo’ 
was transformed into one vast arena of bloodshed pillage, and devastation. 
Mosques arose like mushrooms on the sites of temples to proclaim the 
triumph of Islam in this Jerusalem of the Hindus. The nest was scattered 
though‘the bird had flown ! 

‘As the cloud pours water upon the earth, so did Aurangzeb pour 
^ _ his barbarians over the land.’ It was indeed not a 

calamity for Marwar alone, but an imminent danger 
to Mewar and other Rajput States as well. “The annexation of Marwar 
was but the preliminary to an easy conquest of Mewar.”^ Besides, the 
rage for temple destruction was not likely to be stopped by the Aravali 
range. Already the demand for jiziya had been made even from the 
Maharana. The Sisodias, therefore, had every reason to make common 
cause with the Rathors. The fact that Ajit Singh’s mother was a Mewar 
Princess, made such a combination both easy and natural. 

Maharana Rai Singh, accordingly, began preparations for the defence 
of Mewar. He again fortified Chitor, and blocked the Deobari Pass 
leading to his capital. But Aurangzeb was too experienced a general to 
await developments. He left Ajmer on 30th November, 1579, for Udaipur. 
Deobari was occupied on 4th January, 1680. The Rajputs, finding them¬ 
selves unequal to the enemy on the low lands, retired to the mountains, 
leaving even their capital deserted. So, Udaipur was occupied vyithout 
much struggle. Its only defenders were in the great temple—‘One of the 
wonders of the age and a building that had cost the infidels much money ; 
but the Muslims made short work of them.’ This and three more temples 
of Udai-Sagar met with the same fate. Hassan Ali Khan, the Mughal 
commander, desperately in search of the fugitives, found himself in a 
quandary for some time. The Rana was, however, defeated on 22ud 
January. No less than 173 temples in the environs of Udaipur, and 63 in 
Chitor, fell under the strokes of the eneiny. His work thus accomplish¬ 
ed, Aurangzeb returned to Ajmer on 22nd March. Prince Akbar, with 
his base at Chitor, was left in charge of the rest. The Mughals had to 
pay dearly for this hasty retreat of the Emperor. Akbar was either too 
ill-equipped or too incompetent to meet the situation. 

The Sisodias began to harass the enemy with the elusive tactics of 
guerilla warfare. By May the Rapa inflicted heavy losses on the Mughals. 


1 /did, pp. 382-83. 
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“A few days later, the Rajputs carried olT a convoy of banjdim with 
10,000 pack-oxen bringing grain to the prince’s array from Malwa,” 
Bhim Singh, the Rana’s son, inflicted swift and sudden blows at unexpected 
points. “Our army,” Akbar complained, “is motionless through fear !” 
With this confession of defeat, Akbar was transferred to Marwar. 

The Mewar command was now entrusted to Prince 
Azam (26th June) ; the other two Princes were 


Third Invasion of 
Marwar 


merely to co-operate with him in delivering a three¬ 
fold attack : Azam from Chitor, Muazzam from Rajsamudra, and Akbar 
from Deosuri. The plan, however, miscarried. 

Akbar took up his headquarters at Sojat (in Marwar) on 18th July, 
1680. But the situation became so perilous that the Prince only made a 
show of movement without any real action. At the end of September, he 
shifted to Nadol, and on 19th November, under impatient orders from 
Aurangzeb, like ‘the whining schoolboy, with his satchel, .... creeping 
like snail unwillingly to school’ (but witliout his ‘shining morning face’), 
Akbar advanced up to Deosuri. But the result of this pressure in an 
impossible situation was far from what Aurangzeb had ever dreamt of. 
The year 1681 dawned with treason on its brow. 

On 1st January, Prince Muhammad Akbar donned the imperial 
robes, with the blessings of four Mullah who dec¬ 
lared Aurangzeb deposed for ‘violation of the Isiamic 
Canon Law !’^ According to Khafi Khfln, Prince Muazzam was first 


Akbav’s Revolt 


tempted by the Rajputs, but he failed to respond to their seduction. 

xWhen they despaired success in this quarter, the Rajputs betook 
themselves to Prince Muhammad Akbar, taking advantage of his youA 
(he was only 23 years of age), and the favour of some of his friends. Durga- 
das was iheir spokesman. He was noted among them for his plausibility, 
and he used all his arts and wiles to persuade the Prince that they would 
supply him with forty thousand Rajput horse, and with abundance of 
treasure. This so dazzled the Prince that he was deluded, and several of 
his evil companions (Tahawwur Khan among them) artfully used their 
persuasions. So the inexperienced Prince was led astray from the path 
of rectitude, and through his youth and covetousness he fell into the 
snares of the Rajputs. 

Prince Muazzam warned Aurangzeb of this defection, but he ‘thou¬ 
ght that Muazzara’s letter about his brother Akbar was sheer calumny. 
Accordingly he wrote to him, and accused him of making a false cjiarge, 
and praying that the Almighty would keep him in the right course, and 
preserve him from listening to the evil suggestions of designing people.* 

But, ‘soon afterwards the secret became public. Thirty thousand 
Rajputs under Durgadds joined the Prince. The news spread from tent 


^ Sarkar, op. cU., p. 406. 

* E. & D„ op. oil., pp. 300-01. 
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to tent, and was the talk of young and old. It was reported that he had 
ascended the throne, and that coins had been struck in his name ; that 
Tahawwur Khan had been made a half-hazari, and had received the title 
of Amiru-l umra ; that Mujahid Khan and other great servants of State, 
who were with the Prince, had received distinguished honours, which 
some of them had felt themselves constrained to accept. The Prince was 
doing his best to win the affections of all, and was said to be marching 
against Aurangzeb. 

‘On the forces being sent off under the command of Prince Akbar, 
against the infidels,’ KhafI Khan continues, ‘only Asad Khan and a limited 
number of officers and men were left in attendance upon the Emperor. 
All his retinue, counting the eunuchs and writers, did not exceed seven or 
eight hundred horsemen. A great panic fell upon the royal camp, and 
wild confusion followed. A letter under the royal signature was sent off 
in haste to Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam, urging him to come with all 

his army, and with the greatest haste, to Aurangzeb.The Prince obeyed 

the summons, and hastened to wait upon his father.’^ 

Meanwhile, there were a few important defections in the camp of 
the rebel Prince. Shihabii-d din Khan (father of the first Nizam of 
Hyderabad) was the first Mughal captain, after a hard two days’ ride of 
120 miles, to bring his brother Mujahid Khan from Akbar to Aurangzeb. 
Next was Akbar’s right-hand man Tahawwur Khan, who was weaned 
away by a threatening letter from his father-in-law Inayet Khan (Aurang- 
ze.b’s secretary). In it Tahawwur Khan was promised a pardon for his 
indiscretion, and failing response he was threatened that ‘his women would 
be publicly outraged and his sons sold into slavery at the price of dogs.’ 
(What a contrast to the conduct of Durgadas, who, when Akbar was in 
flight, as we shall presently see, gave shelter to his family and provided 
- for their education at the hands of Muslim tutors !) The fate of Tahaw¬ 
wur, for all his whimsical conduct, was terrible. When he reached Auraiig- 
zeb’s camp, he asserted the dignity of a Mughal courtier to enter the 
presence without being disarmed. This insistence was looked upon with 
suspicion of designs on the Emperor’s life. From words at last they came 
to blows. ‘Numbers fell upon him, and he was soon killed, and his head 
was cut off.’® 

However, this might have happened, says KhafI Khan, ‘his murder 

caused great divisions in the Prince’s army, and 
Aurangzeb’s Ruse , . „ . , , 

among Ins Rajputs, and they were much dispirited. 
At such a moment Aurangzeb, it is alleged, thought of a ruse similar to 
that designed by Sher Shah in his campaign against Mai Dev of Jodhpur : 
‘It was commonly reported,’ says our historian, ‘that Aurangzeb craftily 
wrote a letter to Prince Muhammad Akbar and contrived that it should 

1 E. & D., op. cit., p. 302. 

2 Ibid., p. 203. 
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fall into the hands of the Rajputs. In it he praised the Prince for having 
won over the Rajputs, as he had been instructed, and that now he should 
crown his service by bringing them into a position where they would be 
under the fire of both armies {viz,, Akbar’s and Aurangzcb’s). This 
letter was the cause of great divisions among them.' In fact the plot 
eminently succeeded, and Prince Akbar awoke one morning to find himself 
deserted by his allies. The Rajputs discovered the reality too late. ‘For 
all the mighty force which Prince Akbar brought against his father, the 
sword was not drawn, and no battle was fought, but his army was com¬ 
pletely broken. The Prince was soon informed that the Rajputs had 
abandoned him, There remained, with him only Durgadas, two or three 
confidential officers of the Rana, and a small force of two or three thou¬ 
sand horse. Of all his old servants and men, these alone remained. He 
lost all courage, self-reliance, and hope, and being utterly cast down, he 
took to flight... .Prince Muhammad Muazzam was ordered to pursue him.^ 
The rest of the story of Akbar may be briefly told. 

He made his way, in spite of being hotly pursued, 
ultimately to the Court of Sambhaji at Raigarh in 
the South. There he was well received. Sambhaji ‘came forth to receive 
him, gave him a house of his own to dwell in, about three A'o.? from the 
fort Rahiri, and fixed an, allowance for bis support.’^ But Autangzeb 
had issued orders to ‘Khan-Jahiin Bahadur, Subaclar of the Dakhin, 
and to all the faiijdars, directing them to stop him (Akbar), wherever 
he might come, to take him prisoner alive if possible, if not, to kill him' 
When ‘the report also came that an army had been sent under the 
command of Itikad Khan to effect the conquest of Rahiri, Prince Muham¬ 
mad Akbar. . . .thought it advisable to make his way as best as he could 
to Persia.’ He embarked in February, 1687, in a ship hired at Rajapur 
and commanded by the Englishman, Bendal.'’ But unfortunately, ‘through 
the stress of weather,’ Prince Akbar was stranded upon an island 
belonging to the Imam of Maskat, who ‘affected to treat the Prince with 
hospitality and respect; but in reality kept him under surveillance, and 
wrote to Aurangzeb offering to surrender the Prince for the sum of two lacs 
of rupees and for a charter exempting goods carried in the ships of Maskat 
from the payment of duty in the port of Surat. If Aurangzeb would send 
one of his officers, the Imam promised to give up the Prince.’ 

‘Upon receiving this letter, Aurangzeb wrote to the officials of the 

^ E. & D., op. cit,, p. 304. 

o ^ for Akbar’s activities and disappointments in Maharashtra, 

see Sarkar, Short History of Aurangzib, pp. 290, 299-301. 

® Ibid., p. 307. 
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Peace with Mewar 


port of Surat, directing them to act in accord with the proposition of the 
Imam.’ But, in the meanwhile, the Shah of Persia (the overlord of the 
Imam of Maskat) directed the Imam to render up ‘the Prince (his guest) 
to him without delay, or an array would be appointed to deliver him and 
punish the Imam. So perforce the Imam delivered up the Prince to the 
Shah’s Officers.’ He was received well in Persia, where he conceived the 
high ambition of invading India, as Humayun had done before him, with 
Persian assistance. But at Garmsir in Khurasan he died ‘towards the 
close of the reign of Aurangzeb*.^ 

“Akbar’s rebellion,” as Prof. Sarkar has observed, “failed to change 
the sovereign of Delhi, but it brought unhoped for 
relief to the Maharana. It disconcerted the Mughal 
plan of war at a time when their net was being drawn closer round his 
State and even his hill refuge had been proved to be not invulnerable. 
Akbar’s defection broke the cordon, and, by diverting all the untainted 
imperial troops into Marwar, gave automatic relief to Mewar.”^ The 
valiant Rana Raj Singh had in the meantime died (22nd October, 1680) ; 
his successor, Jai Singh, was incapable of sustaining the struggle. Aurang- 
zeb too now wanted to cohceptrate his attention in the South. Shivaji’s 
death in April, 1680, had given rise to fresh hopes in that direction. The 
flight of Akbar (16th .Tanuary, 1681) and the consequent pursuit had 
necessitated the diversion of the Imperial forces into the Deccan. More¬ 
over, Sambhaji had pirovoked him by giving shelter to the fugitive Prince. 
So, all things pointed to the expediency of peace in the North. A wel¬ 
come mediator; was found in Shyam Singh of BikanTr who offered to hold 
the olive branch for either side. 

Prince Muhammad Azam personally visited the Maharana on 14th 
June, 1681, near Rajsamudra, and the following terms were agreed upon 
between Mewar and the Empire 

1. In lieu of the jiziya demanded from Udaipur, the parganahs 
ofMandal, Pur, and Bednor were to be permanently ceded to the 
Empire. 


2. The Mughal^ were to withdraw all their forces from Mewar 
territory. 

Jai Singh was recognized as Rana, holding the rank of 5,000 horse 
in the Imperial peerage. Two months later Bhlm Singh, the hero of 
Mewar, entered Mughal service, was invested with the dignity of a Raja 
and posted at Ajmer, for the war with the Rathors continued till August, 
1709. ■ 


> E. &.D-. op. cit., pp. 308-09, 312-13. 
^ Sarkar, Aurangzti>, HI, p. 419. 
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This back-sliding of her ally did not affect the hostile attitnde of 
, Marwru- towards the Empire. For the Riithor, 
the War coiiiQ DC DO peace UTitil Ajit Siiigh was restored 
to the throne of his ancestors. Aurangzeb had, in^ 
deed, left for the South. But Mughal officers were still in charge of the 
State : the army of occupation was still an eyesore to Maroo. The war 
of independence, therefore, continued, until the death of Auranazeb anrf 
the restoration of Ajit Singh. 

Three definite stages may be marked out in this protracted struggle; 
(1) From 1681-87 it was entirely a people’s war—kingless, leaderless and 
desultory ; ( 2 ) 1687-1701 under Durgadas and Ajit Singh, who now assumed 
the leadership but could not, despite their victories, oust the Muslims from 
the sacred soil; and (3) 1701-07 during which period, after much bloodshed 
and many reverses on both sides, the Mughal policy of greed and aggres- 

sion completely broke down, and Marwar recovered her national ruling 
dynasty. 

Ajit Singh was still an infant and in concealment ; and Durgadas 
»st Stage: 1681-87 Way in the Deccan. But the Rathors continued 
to fight against the Imperialists in much the same 
manner as the Netherlands did against the Spaniards, or the Marathas 
against the Mughals after the death of Sambhfiji. They took refuge in 
the hills and out of the way places, and as one of their own bards put it: 
An hour before sunset every gate of Maroo was shut. The Muslims held 
the strongholds, but the plains obeyed Ajit.The roads were now impas¬ 

sable. Their guerilla methods rendered them irrepressible and at the 
same time ruinous to the army of occupation. Their deadliest tactics were 
to cut off the Mughal supplies.^ 

The return of Durgadas from Maharashtra, in 1687, gave a fillip to 
and Stage : 1687-1701 Ratlior War of independence. A valuable ally 
^ ^ was also just then gained in’ Durjan Sal Hada of 

national army with an addition of a thousand 
great Hada chief died soon after, the united Bundi 

costs anTT in driving away most of the Mughal out- 

posts, and also raided Imperial territory almost to the gates of Delhi. 

r’ Durgadas won a conspicuous victory over Safi Khan, the 

was als Gujarat who ' 

was also now entrusted with the charge of Marwar, the Rajputs found an 

adversary at once tough and subtle. With the help of the historian Ishwar- 

das, a Nagar Brahman who had served in Jodhpur as revenue officer, 

Saikar, Shot-t History of AurangzJb, pp. 392-93. 
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Sliujaet Khan induced Durgadas to send away Akbai’s daughter (his ward) 
to the Imperial Court (1694), It was then that fanatical Aurangzeb was 
awakened to the spirit of Rajput chivalry in contrast to his own bigotry ; 
for Durgadas had not even neglected the education of his Muslim ward,— 
she had been enabled to learn the Muhammadan scriptures in the very 
stronghold of the" infidels ! But Akbar’s spn, Buland Akhtar was still in 
Durgadas’s custody, and he was not restored until 1698, when Aurangzeb 
granted Ajit Singh the parganas of Jhalor, Sanchod, and Siwana as his 
jagir with a inansab in the Imperial army. Though this might be looked 
upon as a humiliating compromise, it was highly expedient, and the two 
Rajput leaders only made use of it to gain time and opportunity for fur¬ 
ther advance, Durgadas himself was rewarded with the faujddri of Patan 
and a mansab of 3,000, This he kept until 1701-02, when he again rebelled. 
The opportunity was afforded' by the succession of Prince Muhammad 
Azam as Viceroy of Gujarat. Durgadas set fire to his tents and baggage 
and immediately rode away towards Marwar with all his followers, by 
forced marches.”^ 


With this event the Rathor struggle entered on its third and last 

, stage. To his great chagrin, however, Durgadas 
3rcl Stage: 1701-1707 . ! « , . ' . 

found Ajit “impatient of advice, imperious in 
temper, and jealous” of his well-merited influence in the royal council and 
popularity among his clansmen. The economic exhaustion of MSrwar, 
too, was complete, and war-weariness had seized the Rathors after a 
quarter century of incessant fighting. Once more, therefore, both Ajit 
and Durgadas bowed the head of submission to the proud Emperor 
(1704-05). But the final opportunity came on the eve of Aurangzeb’s death. 
The twin fighters had again risen in revolt when the welcome news of the 
Emperor’s demise reached their ears. Qn 7th March, 1707, Ajit was again ^ 
on "the march towards his ancestral capital. Jaffar Kuli, the deputy 
faujdar of Jodhpur, was soon expelled, and the son of Jaswaiit Singh at 
last sat on his father’s throne. Durgadas’s Herculean labours had not 
been in vain ! 


IV. SOUTH INDIA 


When Aurangzeb marched South in pursuit of his fugitive son; 
Prince Akbar, he marched to his doom. The Deccan was to prove his 
graveyard -j and when, in 1707, he was buried there, more things Went 
under the stone than the body of the dead Emperor, But before we come 
to the denouement of the great drama of Aurangzeb’s life,’we have to 

1 Ibid., p, 396. 
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resume the tangle of South Indian history where we left it, viz,, at the v 
commencement of the fratricidal strife in 1657. ■ 

A. FALL OF THE ADIL-SHAHI 

■ On 4th October, 1657, Aurangzcb retreated from Kalyani on accouiit 
, , , of happenings we have already narrated. The con- 

quest of Bijapur was then deferred for more vital V 
considerations. The peace that had been secured by Adil Shihi 
through the intercession of Dara with Shah Jahan, could not last, in the 
nature of things. The Bijapur ruler had promi.scd to pay an indemnity 
of one crore of rupee.s and to cede the forts of Bidar, Kalyani, and, 
Parenda. But no sooner than Aurangzcb turned his back on the Deccan, 
it became cleat that Adil Shfdr would not yield without further struggle, 
On 1st January, 1658, Mir Jumla returned to Aurangabad baffled in his 
attempts to secure fulfilment of the treaty with Bijapur. Then came 
Aurangzeb’s engrossing pre-occupations in North India. The History of 
Bijapur in the intervening period is mixed up with that of the Marathas 
and is not relevant to our purpose here. We may, therefore, hasten to ' 
relate the tragedy of the two Muhammadan kingdoms of the south, v/z., 
Bijapur and Golkonda ; for, once we have finished with them, we shall be 
free to consider undistracted Aurangzeb’.s last and fatal struggle with 
Maharashtra. 

Jai Singh, who had been sent against Shivaji (about whom later)! 

had, by June 1665, succeeded in concluding the : 
Jai Singh at Bij^apur^ treaty of Purandar detaching the Marflthas from 
their alliance with Bijapur; nay more, he had secured: 
from Shivaji, a promise to assist the Mughals with 7,000 infantry and 2,000 ; 
cavalry, under his own and his son Sarabhaji’s leadership respectively, 
in the intended campaign against Bijapur. Adil Shah was further 
weakened by the enticement of his nobility (e.g., Mulla Ahmad, a Navayat 
from Konkan who occupied the second place among tlie Bijapur nobles), 
by profuse bribery. Attempts were also made to induce Kutb Shah tb 
keep aloof in the coming struggle. Nevertheless, 40,000 infantry and 
12,000 cavalry from Golkonda threw in their weight on the side of Bijapur.. 
Jai Singh had under him 40,000 Imperial troops, besides 2,000 MarSthS 
cavalry and 7,000 infantry under Netaji Palkar. The last played a trupt 
and took bribes from both sides; and although, therefore, Jai Singh came 
within 12 miles of Bijapur before the end of December (1665), after fighting 
a series of futile battles he was obliged to retreat. 

Ali Adil Shah II had made effective preparations for the defence. Tfie 
regular garrison had been reinforced with 30,000 doughty Karnatakis, and 
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the whole country around to a radius of 6 miles had been rendered a 
desert, so that the enemy might find neither shelter nor provisions. The 
result was that Jai Singh had to retreat effecting worse than nothing. The 
campaign was a military failure. “Not an inch of territory, not a stone 
of a fortress, nor a piece of indemnity was gained by it. As a financial 
speculation it was even more disastrous. In addition to thirty Icikhs of 
Rupees from the Imperial treasury, Jai Singh had spent more than a krore 
out of his own pocket. Profuse as Jai Singh’s payments were, they were 
exceeded by the engagements he made on behalf of his master.’’^ 

In October, 1666, he has ordered to return to Aurangabad ; next 
March he was recalled to Court, In May 1667, he made overcharge of 
the southern command to Prince Muazzam and Jaswant Singh. On 2nd 
July, 1667, the broken-hearted general died at Burhanpur on his way to 
the capital.® 

Bijapur was no doubt saved for the time being. But the doomed 
. city was a constant prey to rival factions. Afghans, 

Anarchy in .Bijapur 

Abyssmians and Deccani Musalmans vied with the 
Marathas in maintaining anarchy in the State, For the next ten years 
the Mughals carried on their depredations within the Adilshahi territory. 
“Looking collectively at the Mughal gains in the Deccan during the first 
twenty years of Aurangzib’s reign,” observes Sarkar, “we find that 
he had in 1657 annexed KalySni and Bidar in the north-eastern corner of 
the kingdom of Bijapur ; the fort and district of Parenda in the extreme 
north had been gained by bribery in 1660 ; Sholapur had been acquired 
by treaty in July 1668 ; and now Naldrug and Kulbarga were annexed. 
Thus, the vast tract of land enclosed by the Bhlma and the Manjira east¬ 
wards up to an imaginary line joining Kulbarga to Bidar (77° E. longitude) 
passed into Mughal hands, and the Imperial boundary on the south 
reached the north bank of the Bhima, opposite Halsangi, within striking 
distance of Bijapur city,—while south-eastwards it touched Malkhed, the 
fortress of the western border of the kingdom of Golkonda.”® 

All Adil Shah II died on 24th November, 1672, and with him depar¬ 
ted the glory of Bijapur. He was succeeded by his infant son Sikandar, a 
boy of four, and a period of anarchy ensued which ended only with the 
extinction of the dynasty and the independence of the kingdom in 1686, 
The weakness and liiimiliation of Bijapur during this period are illustrated 
by the defection, to the Mughal camp, of 10,000 Bijapuris (Afghans,. 

^ Sarkar, Short History of Aiirangzib,pp. 2ASA6. 

® According to Abbe Carz and Manucci, Jai Singh was poisoned by order of 
Aurangzeb :—See Sen, Foreign Biographies of Shivaji, p. 215, and n. 12. 

® Sarkar, op, cit,, p. 252, 
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Deccani Musalmans and Marathas), and the compulsory submission of 
the Sultan’s sister Shaliar Baiui (Padishrih Bibi) to the Mughal harem 
The idol of her family and people alike, this Princess left the city of her 
birth, on 1st July, 1679, amidst the wailings of her near and dear ones, to 
enter the hated Sunni’s seraglio, ’ 

Shivaji came to the rescue of distressed Bijapur with an army of 
DJlir Khan’s 30,000 horse and provisions. He raided the Imperial 
Campaign territory between the Bhima and the Narmada, 
burning, slaying, and plundering on all sides. Dilir Khan, the Mughal* 
general despite great handicaps, retaliated with worse horrors in the ' Adil- 
shahi dominion. “The villages in his path were utterly sacked ; all their 
men, both Hindus and Muslims, were taken prisoner for being sold into 
slavery ; and die women committed suicide by jumping down into the 
wells with their children., . .He next roamed about like a mad dog, slay¬ 
ing and looting with fiendish cruelty needlessly inflicting unspeakable 
misery on the innocent peasants, and turning into a barren wilderness the 
region from Bijapur city southwards to the Krishna and eastwards to the 
fort between the Krishna and the Bhlma.»i Despite all this, Dilir Khan 
could effect no more than Jai Singh before him. On 23rd Feb., 1680, he 
was recalled utterly discomfited. 

Prince Muazzam’s viceroyalty had proved a failure. His place was 

Fall of Bijapur: uth ^zam to whom had been married 

Sept., i686 Bijapur Princess above referred to. Aurangzeb 
, . threatening letters to Sultan Sikandar to 

ma e his submission and to allow the Mughal troops to march through 
his territory against the Marathas. But the Bijapur Prince answered these 
eman s as the Belgians did the Kaiser at the commencement of the Great ' 
war <1914). The result was the utter devastation of Bijapur. 

11 , 7^® of fhe country all round and lack of supplies at first 

threatened the Mughal army with starvation. The price of corn rose at 

^ despair. But the courage and 

-spIvpc ’’ r ^ ”06'Azam steeled them : “You have spoken for your- 

with hits; °^’oers. “Now listen to me, Muhammad Azam: 

lone ■ nft 1 retreat from this post of danger so 

mvromc7 Majesty may come and order 

away a^s'=yoii "’S'followers, may stay or go 

had done before Khanua.’" “ responded as Babur’s men 

Tlie siege of Bijapur began on 1st April, 1685, It dragged on for 

r lift'd., 256-57. 
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15 months, till June 1686, when Aurangzeb appeared in person. A depu¬ 
tation of Muslim theologians waited upon him, remonstrating : “You are 
the orthodox believer, versed in Canon Law, and doing nothing without 
the warrant of the Quran and the decrees of the theologians. Tell us how 
you justify this unholy war against brother Muslims like us.” Aurangzeb 
silenced them saying, “Every word you have spoken is true. I do not 
covet your territory. But the infidel sou of the infernal infidel (Sambhaji) 
stands at your elbow and has found refuge with you. He is troubling 
Muslims from here to the gates of Delhi, and their complaints reach me 
day and night. Surrender him to me and the next moment I shall raise the 
siege.” On neither side was there sincerity. The siege went on. 

On Sunday, 12th Sept., 1686, the Adil Shahis capitulated. At one 
o’clock in the afternoon the proud Sikandar Shah, the last of the Adil 
Shahs, went down before Aurangzeb in his camp in Rasulpur. His subjects 
with tears and lamentations lined the streets of Bijapur as he marched 
past. He was well received, but shorn of his royal dignity. Sikandar 
was enrolled in the'Mughal peerage with the title of Khan, and given a 
pension of one lalch of rupees a year. The victorious Aurangzeb rested in 
the Sultan’s palace for a few hours, rendered thanks to God for his triumph, 
and erased from its walls paintings drawn in violation of the Quranic 
injunction not to vie with the Creator in depicting life. An inscription 
recording the victory was also put upon the famous cannon Malik-i- 
Maidan. Desolation started at the city of Bijapur after this. Even the 
water seemed to dry up in the springs. Plague followed war and swept 
away more than half its population, Sikandar Sultan defeated, dethroned, 
imprisoned (in the fort of Daulatabad for some time), died near Satara on 
3rd April, 1700, hardly 32 years of age. According to his last wish, 
“his mortal remains were carried to Bijapur and there buried at the foot 
of the sepulchre of his spiritual guide Shaikh Fahimullah, in a roofless 
enclosure.”’- 

B. FALL OF THE KUTB-SHAHI 

The Kutb-shahi kingdom of Golkonda, though internally in no 
better condition than Bijapur,®. had helped the latter more than once in the 
hour of trial. So long as Aurangzeb was engrossed with the task of 
extinguishing the Adil-Shahi, he thought it at least expedient to treat 
with.Kutbu-l Mulk, But no sooner than his hands were free and' streng¬ 
thened by his conquest of Bijapur, he turned his earnest attention towards 

1 • Ibid., p. 267. ■ 

2 For details, see Ibid,, pp. 268-69. 
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the annexation of the other Shia kingdom of tiie Deccan.^ In the eyes of 
Aurangzeb the worst offence of Kutb Shah was his fraternising with 
infidels. Shivaji, after his flight from Agra, in 1666, had received effective 
help from Golkonda in recovering his forts from the Mughals. In 167? 
he had been again rapturously received at Haidartlbad and promised an 
annual subsidy of one /aM of /iitn for the defence of hi.s territory. Above 
all, the Brahmans Madanna and Akanna had been allowed to dominate 
the entire administration. Khafl Khan thus describes the condition that 
justified interference by Aurangzeb :— 

became known to the Emperor that Abul Hasan Kutbu-l 
Mulk, Sovereign of Haidarabad, had entrusted the government of his 
kingdom to Madanna and Akanna, two infidels, who were bitter enemies 
m tlm Musalmans, and brought great and increased troubles from them 
Ifie King himself was given up to luxury, drinking and debauchery. ' 
Aurangzeb having turned his attention to the conquest of Haidarabi’d 
subjugation of Abul Hasan, he first sent Khan Tahan 

Kokaltash... After this, Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam with.were 

sent to effect the conquest of the country of Telingana. 

‘Aurangzeb now sent Mirz3 Muhammad, the superintendent of his 
Imperial Demands to Abul Hasan Kutbu-1 Mulk : with 

, . ^ message to this effect: “It has come to our 

hearing that you have two very fine diamonds of 150 sud/is in weight 

the value of £ 

^ balance of tribute due.” But he 

him to obtain the two 

diamonds which he did n^ot at all want, but rather to ascertain the truth 

' had reached him.Abul Hasan swore that hd 

tv, such gems, and that if he had, he 'would have been haoDV to send 
them without any demand being made for themV. . Such Sms J hh 
predecessors possessed had been sent to the late Emperor. 

by Mu’azzam was desirous of avoiding actual war 

(the KuTb shki "" message to Khalilu-llah KhSn 

Ah,d ^ r offering peace on the following terms: 

forgiveness. He must 

cZZmVnf The ZiJ f the mnagement of affairs, and place them in 
ttZilnZltST", bL taken by 
must restorid* ThTf'l P^f^ession of servants of the Imperial throne. 

The fool h th ' n if' rnust be forwarded without delay. 

regarSess of the Im n.!-- I improper answers. 

onToth ides^^^^^ So preparations for battle were macl^ 

deserilH^f’that some of his trusted nobles 
deseited to the Mughals, helled to the fort of Golkonda for refuge, 

some interesting ]etters^-*^See^*“Gn*lcnnIr Golkonda are reflected in 

XXVI, pt. 4. ■ ® Qolcouda Court Letters,” K. K, Basu, J. B. 0. R. 5., 

^ Muntakhabu.l Lubab ; E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 315. 
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Following this there was great destruction and plunder at Haidarabad. 

‘Before break of day,’ writes our historian, ‘the 
”SidarIb£d attacked the city, and a frightful 

scene of plunder and destruction followed, for in 
every part and road and market there were lacs upon lacs of money, stuffs, 
carpets, horses, and elephants, belonging to Abul Hasan and his nobles. 
Words cannot express how many women and children of Musulmans 
and Hindus were made prisoners, and how many women of high and low 
degree were dishonoured, carpets of great value, which were too heavy 
to carry, were cut to pieces with swords and daggers, and every bit was 
struggled for. Prince Shah Alam appointed officers (sazawal) to prevent 
the plunder, and they did their best to restrain it, but in vain. The 
kotwal of the army received orders to go with the Imperial diwdn, with 
an escort of four or live hundred horse, to take possession of what was 
left of the property of Abul Hasan.’ ^ 


Then, Khafi Khan proceeds to tell us, a deputation came from 
A Truce Hasan to wait upon Prince Mu’azzam‘most 

humbly and earnestly begging forgiveness of the sins 
which he had and had not committed . . . .After a good deal of negotia¬ 
tion, the Prince' took pity upon Abul Hasan and the inhabitants of the 
place. He accepted his proposal, upon certain conditions. A tribute 
of one Icrore and twenty lacs of rupees was to be paid, in addition to the 
usual annual tribute. Mddanna and alcanna, the two brothers, and the 
chief causes of the war, were to be imprisoned and deprived of all authority. 
The fort of Siram and the pdrgana of Khir, and other districts which had 
been conquered, were to remain in the hands of the Imperialists, and Abul 
Hasan was to ask forgiveness of his offences from Aurangzeb.*^ 

While these negotiations were proceeding, ‘some women of great 
influence in the harem, without the knowledge of. Abul Hasan, laid a 
plot for the murder of Madanna and Akanna . . . .Whilst the two doomed 
wretches were proceeding from the darbar to their own houses, a party 

of slaves attacked them and killed them.Many Brahmans lost their 

lives and property on that day. The heads of the two brothers were cut 
off, and were sent to Prince Shah Alam by the hands of a discreet person.’^ 
Shah Alam returned to Aurangzeb’s camp at Sholapur on 7th 
June, 1686. Bijapur fell on the 12th September, 
Siege of Goikonda^ 28th January following (1687) the 

Emperor arrived within two miles of Golkonda. The 
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fort, surrounded with a strong granite wall over four miles in length and 
of great thickness, was furllicr defended by 87 semi-circular bLtions 
‘each from 50 to 60 feet high and built of solid blocks of granite cemented 
together, some of them weighing more than a ton/ Within it were 
mansions of nobles, bazars, temples, mosques, soldiers’ barracks, powdet 
magazines, stables, and cultivated fields, and space enough to accommo¬ 
date the whole population of Haidarabad in times of danger. The whole 
was encircled by a deep ditch 50 feel broad. 

Regular siege operations were commenced on the 7Lh February 
1687. Aurangzeb’s charge-sheet against the ruler of Golkonda reads as 
follows 


‘The evil deeds of ihis wicked man pass beyond the bounds of wrilinB ■ but 
by menttomns one out of a hundred, and a liule out of much, some concern of 
them may be formed. First, placing the reins of authority and government in the 
hands of mle tyianmcal infidels ; oppressing and afjlicling the SAIYIDS, shaikhs 
and othe) holy men ; openly giving himself up to excessive debauchery and depravitv’ 
indulging in drunkenness and wickedness night and day • niakinu no diiilnriif. ,hi ' 

oat in ^defence of infidels ; want of obedience to the Divine commands and brohibi 

ZtlT which forbids assistance to an enemfscouSyihe 

dtsiegaiding of which had cast a censure upon the Holy Book in the siehi both of 
God and man. Letters full of friendly advice and warrmtupon tese Z^^^ 
been repeatedly written, and had been sent by the hands of ddreet Vm % mi f 

StuveiZeTtfds iirldTintlwZxH 

Whatever the plea, Aurangzeb was determined to lick up Golkonda. 

In b Tif Tin inclinations to relent and intercede 

on behalf of Abul Hasan, he was ordered into the royal presence, his 
maiisabs nnd jagirs were confiscated, and he was imprisoned. It was 
seven years before Aurangzeb’s successor recovered his liberty. 

pushed forward TdeTtT'^dhecToTTr^l^- (‘n ^he fort) were 

were encountered wTthgreT S. L^^^^ dm Firoz Jang, but they 
of Shaikh Nizam, Mustafa Kh'tn T ^ under the command 

and others n ^bdur Razzak, 

sides.After on both 

was driven back with Inss sn n of the garrison 

deserted Abul Hasan and Nizam, and others 

.granted to them SbTlTTTal^^^ 

heavy losses. ^FinlulTwhe^^lbTm 3 ^“S^als suffering 

September, 1687 the ImnevinT ^ ^ clock in the morning of 2Ist 

treachery that decided the fate'Tf AblT hIT the fort, it was 

superiority of the Mughals As Kb=mVT military 

valour of the assailants rarr' n Khan puts it, ‘Several times the 

ne assailants carried them to the top of the walls ; but the 
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watchfulness of the besieged frustrated their efforts ; so they threw away 
their lives in vain, and the fortress remained untaken, But the fortune 
of Alamgir at length prevailed, and after a siege of eight months and 
ten days, the place fell into his hands ; but by good fortune, not by force of 
sword and spear.’ 

Abdullah Pani, surnamed Sardar Khan, who was a fortune-hunting 
Afghan, and had successively broken faith with 
Bijapur and the Mughals, now did the same with 
Abul Hasan, and opened the gates of Golkonda for 
a bribe. In noble and heroic contrast to this petty fogging treachery 
stand the courageous loyalty of Abdur Razzak, and the dignified non¬ 
chalance of Abul Hasan himself in the hour of utter discomfiture. 

‘Of all the nobles of Abul Hasan’, writes Khafi Khan, ‘the one 
who never forsook him until the fall of the place, and who throughout 
exerted himself in an inconceivable manner, was Mustafa Khan Lari, or, 
as he was also called, Abdur Razzak. Springing on a horse without any 
saddle, with a sword in one hand and a shield in the other, and ac¬ 
companied by ten or twelve followers, he rushed to the open gate through 
which the Imperial forces were pouring in. Although his followers were 
dispersed, he alone, like a drop of water falling into the sea, or on atom of 
dust struggling in the rays of the sun, threw himself upon the advancing 
foe, and fought with inconceivable fury and desperation, shouting that 
he would fight to the death for Abul Hasan. Every step he advanced, 
thousands of swords were aimed at him, and he received so many 
wounds from swords and spears that he was covered with wounds 
from the crown of his head to the nails of his feet. But his time was 
not yet come, .and he fought his way to the gate of the citadel without 
being brought down. He received twelve wounds upon his face alone, 
and the skin of his forehead hung down over his eyes and nose. One eye 
was severely wounded, and the cuts upon his body seemed as numerous 
as the stars. His horse also was covered with wounds, and reeled under 
his weight, so he gave the reins to the beast, and by great exertion kept 
his seat.’ 

When at last he was borne down by sheer exhaustion, Abdur Razzak 
was picked up senseless by the Imperial officers, ‘A little bird made 
the matter known to Aurangzeb, who had heard of Abdur Razzak’s daring 
and courage and loyalty, and he graciously ordered that two surgeons, 
one a European, the other a Hindu, should be sent to attend the wounded 
man, who were to make daily reports of his condition to Aurangzeb. 
The Emperor sent Ruhullah Khan, and told him that if Abul Hasan 
had possessed only one more servant devoted like Abdur Razzak, it would 
have taken much longer to subdue the fortress. The surgeons reported 
that they had counted seventy wounds, besides the-many wounds upon 
Wounds which could not be counted. Although one eye was not injured, 
it was probable that he would lose the sight of both. They were directed 
carefully to attend to his cure. At the end of sixteen days, the doctors 
reported that he had opened one eye, and spoken a few faltering words, 
expressing a hope of recovery. Aurangzeb sent a message to him, for¬ 
giving him his offences, and desiring him to send his eldest son Abdul 
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and for the mansabs and other favon^ ^ their father 

reached that devoted and peerless hero he^l^ ^ message 

«i ="V‘?td n SiFf”-■ 

C tufaT ZZ 'r s 

the salUfMul Hasal and SdtLfoTUsf 

Jitng Alamgir (Anrangzeb). On liearinJ # 

pass over the face of His Male ty huf £ n'"’®' '"tis seen to 

quite we h let me know.” SL’of A hr ?. n he i° 

plundered, but such aX, lef. C,Sv“t'.MrSm >■““ 

KMfl Klum Is true, the la,, f,,,, of G„ik„.u. 

The WKutub Shah wiatever his other short-comings, acted with a 

composure and dignity worihv nFfi. 

a servant. When he heard that all ^ £r ^ ^ s“‘=h 

comfort his women, to ask pardon of ilm h 

T>.=n, thou,, ,. 0 ., was sTh: cl.^o , ZLT. 'T 
mception room, and took his seat unon m,! ^ to his 

coming of his unbidden guests When '''itched for the 

arrived, he ordered the food to he cer ri "leals 

others arrived, he saluted them all'"*^ £’ RtJhuIlah KhSn and 

d/8ui.y, With perfeol tffiZ ”T lost Us 

spoke to them with elega„ce‘°“‘''lt!n,'"‘" 

horse and accompanied the amTrv r>o • ' ’ ‘ Hasan called for his 
U. neck. When he Is ,lS L?;"? ■ -“'‘I' of pearls upo. 

mad Azam Shah, he took off his £ J P^es'^nco of Prince Muham- 
the Prince in a most graceful way The presented it to 

W upon his back,\edM rathe?mddT'^" 

He then conducted him to the presence of encourage him. 

him very courteously. After a few days th" 
fortress of Daulatabad, and settled . n ^"^P^ror sent him to the 
with food, raiment an^mheril”^ 

take possession of Abul Hasan and his nobles 

The property of Abul H • ' 

dispersion amounted to eight '^^^overed after its 

tv/o krores, and fifty-three thousand ' thousand huns, And 

lacs and ten thousand rupees besides eighty 

of gold and silver, TheS in f veLls 

lacs and a fraction, which was the sum^enr °d ^ 

vvas tne sum entered on the records,u 

^ Ibid., pp, 331f36, 
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C. STRUGGLE WITH THE MARS.THAS 

In hastening with the fall of Bijapur (1686) and Golkonda (1687) 

, we anticipated the history of half a century. During this period the 
seeds of a mighty power were sown that was to prove fatal to the Empire 
whose history we have been tracing. Shahaji’s capitulation, in 1636, 
befoie the joint forces of Khan-zaman, the Imperial officer, and Randaula 
Khan, the Bijapur commander, was indeed an act of expediency This 

combination between the Empire and the Adil-shahl, as we have already 

seen, was not ter last long. The Maratha-shahi that was to arise between 

these two powers was so placed geographically that it could successively 

argain with either to the final discomfiture of both. Shivaji, the 
embodiment of this new power, though he did not live to witnes’s the 
destruction of Bijapur and Golkonda, had, while making use of both 
against the Mughals, so harassed them that their fall was only a question 
of time. The history of this period taken in all its phases is very complex 
and intriguing. But we shall narrate here only such parts of it as have a 
direct bearing on our principal theme. It would be convenient to study 
the Mughal-Maratha relations from the angle of Maratha leadership, 

which IS the only way to avoid confusion. The rest of Maratha history is 
not relevant to our purpose. 

The personal history of Shahji, father of Shivaji, need not detain 

«. Shahji; 1636 Abdu-1 Hamid Laliorl introduces him to 

us in the following passage :— 

„7 confinement in the fort of Gwalior, but 

evil-mnded^Sahu and other turbulent Mzamu-1 Mulkis, had found hoy o{ 
the Nizam s family, to whom they gave the title of Nizamu-1 Mulk. They 

wel of some of the Nizam’s (Ahraadnagar) territories, and 

were acting in opposition to the Imperial government. Now that the 
was near Daulatabad, he determined to send 

m mmrih th’/" n of three different divisions, 

■ • ■ ■ upshot of the whole campaign was 

hf service'* Sf 

the service of Adil Khan and the Imperial general.Accordinglv the 

San^ nffireH T"" • -Randaula, under the orders of Adil 

wpnTin n- ^ of Khan-zaman, and then 

went to Bijapur, accompanied by Shahu.’* 

Shahji’s estate at this time, held under Adil Shah, consisted of the 

a. Shivaji: 1646-80 district, “from Chakan to Indapur, Supa, 

Shirwal, Wai, and Jadgir, or a tract bounded on the 

west by the Ghats, on the north by the Ghod river, on the east by the 

^ Ssdshah-nSma ; E. & D., op, oil., pp, 51-52, 

Ibid., p. 60. 
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Bhlma aAd on the south by ll)e Nlra rivcr.’'^ This was the nurserv 
bed or nucleus of Shivaji’s future power and greatness 

1646 was a year of crisis in the history of Bijapur • it was .s 

year of Shivajds opportunity. He seized Torna and its treasure If f 
to of/2w«. and five miles east of it built a new fort cnllcd R- 
Further conquests, all in the Bijapur territory, followed. leaitgtS ' 
imprisonment as a hostage. Shivaji in his dilemma approached ti e M ^ 
prftice Murad Baksh to secure the release of Ms fair ^ ^ 

some diplomatic correspondence between prince Murad and SI 

™ rd=a,ed a. .he end of .ha, yean, and 

ad“d‘r,o hi:”“::,T 

KhSHKiS’: 1-10™. 

for “‘"'“S' J”,'’ i»l«liigence; ahd 

of fraud. In .ha. VunTrwSe aV h'fh ir &th» 

jungles are full of trees and bushes L hll i n ^ ^ m 
K han of Biiaour wa<! nunniml k he had an inaccessible abode.Adil 

long time, and great‘confIisiL arosS^his' t^irlro suffered for a 

country left without a ruler boldiv nnd ■■ .Shivdji seeing his 

It, with the possessions of some other >t>i 

of that system of violence which he ani ^^hs was the beginning 

the rest of the KoXn and Ml tfi t u descendants have spread over 

bled a large forL of ^akhln..^He assem- 

reducing fortresses. Evil days fell unon P^^uderers, and set about 

time of Sikandar Ali Adil Kh3n II whnl 1 ^ -f- ^^"^doin of Bijapur in the 
who ruled when a minor fs the / ^‘^Sldimacy was questioned, and 

of Aurangzeb against Mat op^tion, 

his father, brought great evilunontUn ^^^asaPnnee in the reign of 
arose. Shivaji day by day inc?iased i"'^ troubles also 

forts of the country, so that in course ^ ^ ’ 

and means.Pie built several forts nicl • Became a man bf power 

he had forty forts all of which were 

munitions of war. Boldly ralsinv P’s t ^ supplied with provisions and 
the most noted rebel of the Dakhin5<^ standard of rebellion, he became 

a I'lrkar, jS'/ilvd/r, p. 22. 

■ Khan and the bail of Randaula'^^Khln "t^ scoured by the friendly mediation of Sarza 
intervention of the Mugh/EmS'ofJrPrinc^Bii|pur, anXfbTthe . 

Of foe south and Shi^faroiVor foe conquest ^ 

tre'asure in range,, was now doubled”* The^'^Sr'"l^°i; fighters 

inin generations of undisturbed and'pmn accnraulated a vast 

mio Shivdji-s hands.’'-/A/rf,. p. and expanding rule, and the whole of it fell ’ 

& D., 0/,. cV,, VII, pp; 256-68. 
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Nevertheless, the same sharp critic does not fail to add, ‘But he 
made it a rule that wherever his,folIowers went plundering, they should do no 
harm to the mosques, the Book of God, or the women of any one. Whenever 
a copy of the sacred Kurdn come into his hands, he treated it with respect, 
and gave it to some of his Musulman followers. When the women of any 
Hindu or Miihaminadan were taken prisoners by his men, and they had no 
friend to protect them, he watched over them until the relations came with 
suitable ransom to buy their liberty. Whenever he found out that a woman 
was a slave-girl, he looked upon her as being the property of her master, and 
appropriated her to himself. He laid down the rule that whenever a place 
was plundered, the goods of poor people,PfMhSiXYkVi {copper money), and 
vessels of brass and copper, should belong to the man who found them ; but 
other articles, gold and silver, coined or uncoined, gems, valuable stuffs and 
jewels, were not to belong to the finder, but were to be given up without the 
smallest deduction to the officers, and to be by (hem paid over to Shivdji’s 
Government.'^ 

Shivaji for a long time kept peace with the Mughals either because 
he did not feel strong enough to antagonize the 
(1) Fifst^Cl^h^wUh Bijapur at the same thud, or because of 

the vigilance of Aurangzeb’s viceroyalty of the Dec- 
can, When, however, on the death of Muhammad Adil Shah (4th Nov., 
1656), Aurangzeb began to mobilize for an attack on Bijapur, Shivaji 
offered to join'the Imperialists on certain terms; evidently the legalization 
of his usurpations in Bijapur territory. But Aurangzeb temporized, and 
when the war broke out, Bijapur won over Shivaji to its own side. 

In March, 1657, two of Shivaji’s Maratha officers raided the Mughal 
territory and “carried devastation and alarm to the very gates of Ahmed- 
nagar, the most notalile city in Mughal Deccan.” While Shivaji himself 
stole into Junnar city, slaughtered the, guards, and carried off 300,000 /nw, 
200 horses, besides jewellery and rich clothing. Aurangzeb sent Nasiri 
Khan after Shivaji, ordering him to “pursue the Marathas and extirpate 
them.” The vigorous measures that were being taken were interrupted, 
first by thd rainy season, and then by the War of Succession occasioned 
by Shah Jahan’s illness in September, 1657. Bijapur made peace with 
Aurangzeb before he left for the north, and Shivaji also followed suit. In 
reply to Shivaji’s embassy Aurangzeb wrote diplomatically : ‘ Though 
your offences do not deserve pardon, I forgive you as you have repented: 
You propose that if you are granted all the villages belonging to your 

home (i.e., Shahji’s old jagrr) together with the forts and territory of 
I Ibid., pp. 2dO-6J, " . ' . 
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Konkan, after the Imperialists have seized the oid N' - i " 

now m the charge of Adil Shah,—you will send territory 

to my Court and a contingent of 500 horse under one^of ^ 

serve me, and you will nrotecr T , f officers to 

^.pon to send Son^ji, aTd yLT pj'e;: ZT 

time he wrote to Mir Jumla and Adil ‘shgll • ^‘ArT"*' " 

(meaning Shivaji) is waiting for his opportur S I'Z 
^rtified as a base of operations against Poona 
War of 1658-59 gave Shivaji the necld esor Jo r 
were concerned. It was durmtt o • • ‘1 ^ Mughals; 

Offensive 'S sccond Coronation (July, 1659) had appointed his 

now directed him to puiiish Shit^^atJpul id^^ 

(Shayista Khan),’ according to Khafi kZ 

these orders, frl Aurangab ftlZZo J 17 Z' 

January, 1660 A.D.), towards PunTand ChS 

Shivaji’s places of abode and security ’» At the 

(now made Sglabat Khanl launclmH o ^ Siddhi Jauhar 

from tho ,„mh ajata shi^T 1 »W® 

Jauhar provKl 'both fool a,rf tklito'TlettinrShr- *”“’'’ 

aaolhor Bijapuri force followed up and toof Zi'r? " 

was m the course of this flieht of IhlvJi-r ^ Panluha in a twinkle’. It 

the brave Baji Prabhu (DeshvancI^ p"*Panhala to Visiilgarh that 

rear-guarn aetfou a. rAtmZl oTM 7 

brave seven hundred ! Where ^ Maharashtra and died with his 

Lfc"relT“c^C.^'"'' 

baggage of Amiru-J mmra's armv who Plunder the 

AmTr was informed of this hen • they met with it. When the 
officers, to protect tt 2 horse, under experienced 

. ® every day, and in every march, , 

^ Parmcnie X/TC T _x. - . *' * 


Ahw*Pv 26 h_ _ 

In this ballad, however, the poet has. chan- 




I.U ^‘wiuuuiuo unose. B, 
ged the setting of the incident 
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Shivaji’s Dakhinis swarmed round the baggage, and falling suddenly upon 
it like Cossacks, they carried off horses, camels, men, and whate'ver they 
could secure, until they became aware of the approach of the troops. 
The Imperial forces pursued them, and harassed them, so that they lost 
courage, and giving up fighting for flight, they dispersed. At length they 
reached Puna and Shivpiir, two places built by that dog (Shivaji). The 
Imperial forces took both these places and held them.’^ The next great 
fortress to be captured after a great struggle was Chakan (Aug., 1660), 
which was of considerable strategic importance to the Mughals as covering 
the retreat to Ahmadnagar. Then followed desultory warfare'during the 
years 1661-63, ending with the famous coi/p of Shivaji on Shayista Khan’s 
camp in Poona on 5th April, 1663, On this occasion, says Prof. Sarkar, 

, “Shivaji dealt a masterly blow at the Mughals,—a blow whose cleverness 
of design, neatness of execution arid completeness of success created in the 
Mughal Court and camp as much terror of his prowess and belief in his 
possession of magical powers, as his cowp against Afzul Khan had done 
among the Bijapuris. He surprised and wounded the Mughal viceroy of 
the Deccan in the heart of his camp, in his very bedchamber, within the 
inner ring of’ his bodyguards and female slaves.’’® The details of this 
incident are only of legendary interest. The curious reader may find the 
Muslim account in KliafI Khan’s narrative® and the Maratha version in 
the Sabhdsad or Chitnis bakftar.^ But there is one aspect of it which is 
worthy of being pointed out here, viz,, the part played by Raja Jaswant 
Singh. 

Cosine da Guarda, a Portuguese biographer of Shivaji, who wrote his 
account in 1695, states; 

‘Jassomptissinga was a Gentio, Sevagy took advantage of this (fact) 
for he was a (Hindu) and sent him one night a rich present of precious 
stones, a large quantity of gold and silver with many rich and precious 
jewels. With these marvellous cannons Sevagy fought and reduced that 
fortress. The message was as follows: “Though Your Highness has the 
greatness pf a Sovereign King and (now) also that of the General of so 
powerful an Emperor, if you recollect that I am a Gentio like you, and if 
you take account of what I have done, you will find that all I have done, 
was due to the zeal for the honour and worship of your gods whose 
temples have been destroyed everywhere by the Mouros. If the cause 
of religion have precedence over all the gods of the world and even over 

life itself, I have for the same cause risked mine so many times.I offer 

you in the name of the gods themselves these trifles. I do not ignore that 
[a person of] your high caste has, for honour and loyalty, to defend those 

1 Khafi Khan, E. & D., op, cit., pp. 261-62- 

^ Sarkar. op. cit., p. 92. 

® E. & D., op. cit., pp. 269-71. 

^ Sen, Sifa Chhatrapati, pp. 201-07. 




^ in/ntfig 

whose salt and water you eat and drink. I know, moreover th^t 
hold the jagir of the Great Mogol and cannot, on that account takp^tS*^ 
side of another, 6ui ffjoy JO hekave that you will not fail bi tL /IVt® 
professed by your tlhslrious family {sangue) or in the respect due to yourjft, 
I may mix with the people of Sextaghan, to be able to do as I like Ihara fer 
das accaoens), and to do to hm, without the knowledge of the Mouros, what I cmJ' 

Jassomptissinga was less devout and more ambitious and cr. .I'j 
no attend to these scruples; he ^vas much obliged for Uie preLts and 

not /To7JeJt 7- ^^^^‘l^rated with promidt 

MoZsi connive at udial he might desiSiagaS^^^^ 

The European version of the Shayista Khan incident is contained in 
the sequel to the above passage (pages 66-70). ‘When this occurrence’ 
says Khafi Khan, ‘was reported to the Emperor, he passed cen.sure both 
upon the Amir and Raja Jaswant. The SuhadM of the Dakhin and the 
Mmmand of the forces employed aghinst Shivaji were given to Prince' 
u lammad Mu’azzam. The wnmn was recalled, but a subse¬ 

quent order (1st December, 1663) sent him to be S',//inddr of Bengal 
Maharaja Jaswant was continued as before among the auxiliary forces 
under the Prince. Does this acquit Jaswant^Singh ? 

During the period of the change of viceroys and commanders, Shiv3ji 

(iH) First Sack of another adventure, viz,, a raid on Surat, 

.Surat greatest emporium of the Orient and the richest 

flcrnrdi. r. r A n Mogol.’” His objcct in doing this was, 

ig 0 da Guarda, ‘to plunder the riches of the wealthiest city of the 
east to show Sextaghan and the Mogol how little he thought of their power 

Ws intention 

ached Sun ate but caused a great laughter as hundred and eight thousand 
cavalry were encamped in the very territories of which Sevagy had 

k furioLtiier 

MoVr, n a confusion in the city among the 

descrih/ uzarates, and all other Hindus as will not be easy to 

describe. Men, women, and children ran naked without knowing wherC 

ofslva'^vTl T "" ''''' of life-for it was the strict order 

sliehtinath ^^^agy’s men then entered the houses and 

o gold, each 

of which was worth, sixteen of silver. . . .Neither the quantity of money ' 

II. p, 104. Biographies of Shivaji, pp. 64-66. Cf Manucci, Sioria do Mogor, 

^ E. & D., op. ciL. VII, p. 271. 

ie Sen, op. cit„ p. 73. 


3 

^ p/767 

« For contrary accounts, see Sarkat, op. cit., pp. 99 . 110 . 
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he got nor the speed with which it was conveyed by 900 bullocks is 
credible.’^ 

M. de Thevenot observes, ‘Sivagy’s Men entered the Town and 
plundered it for the space of four days burning several Houses. None but 
the English and Dutch saved their quarters from the pillage, by the 
vigorous defence they made, and by means of the cannon they planted,' 
which Sivagy would not venture upon, having none of his own.’* 

The Mughal governor of Surat, Inayet Khan, shut himself up in the 
fort , and the governor s men continued to fire all night long, hiit more 
damage was done to the town than the enemy .Everything of beauty exist¬ 

ing in Surat was that day reduced to ashes and many considerable mer¬ 
chants lost all that the enemy had not plundered, through this terrible 
fire, narrowly escaping with their lives. Two or three Banian merchants 
lost several millions and the total loss was estimated at 30 millions. . . . 
He (Sivagy) and his followers appropriated only the most valuable spoils 
and distributed the less valuable things, which could only hamper their 
retreat, among the poor, whereby many acquired much more than they 
had lost through fire and pillage. . . .(Sivagy) departed at the first gleam 
of daylight, delighted to have plucked such a fine feather from Aurangzeb’s 
tail !’* 

AFTER THE SACK 

‘The Governor of Surrate reported the above-mentioned incident to 
the Great Mogal in such a manner that when it was read and heard it 
seemed worse than it (actually) was. As thd advantage, the Great Mogal 
derived from Surrate, was enormous, and the Governor had informed him 
that all was lost and the merchants were arranging for a change of place 
on account of the scant security of Surrate, he resolved to remedy every¬ 
thing by sending an army that would totally destroy Sevagy and detain 
the merchants. He ordered that they should be excused duties for three 
years (?) during which period nothing should be paid for import or 
export. This appeased and relieved all, for it was a very great favour 
in view of the large capital employed by those Gentios in trade. The 
wealth of these people is so great that, when ,,the Great Mogal sent for 
a loan of four millions to Beneane Duracandas Vorase, he answered that 
His Majesty should name the coin and the sum would immediately be 
paid in it. There are in Surrate the following coins ; rupias, half and 
quarter (rupias) of gold, the same of silver. There are pagodas of gold 
and larins of silver, and in any of these eight (coins) he offered to render 
four millions. What is still more surprising is that the major part of the Band- 
one's capital was invested at Surrate and this {offer) was [made) four years 
after the sack by Sevagy. So much had already been accumulated and so 
considerable had been the profit of those three years when no tax Was 

^ Sen, c(Y., pp. 74-76. - ' 

2 Ibid., p. 178. 

® ]Sen, op. cil., Francois Valentyn’s Account, pp. 360-6?. 
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paid. T/i£ Mogal usually repays such loans with the taxes, and it is done with 
such punctuality that he gels for the mere asking whatever sums he wants, for the 
subjects deliver their purses in accordance with the degree of satisfaction that they 
get from the kings 

In a letter to the Director of the Dutch Ea.st India Company, dated 
4th August, 1664, their Governor-General states : ‘King Orangech has 
ordered the town of Surat to be surrounded by a stone wall and has 
granted a year's exemption of tolls and duties to the merchants, the Com¬ 
pany and the English being also included. This exemption wa.s to begin 
from March 16, 1663, and we calculate that the Company will then gain 
a sum off. 50,000 (£ 4,200) so that this catastrophe has brought us profit 
The Governor Inayet Khan was replaced by Ghiasu-d din Khan. 
Shivaji had arrived in Surat at 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 6th January, 1664; 
he left the place at 10 a.m. on Simday, the lOlh, ‘Thursday and Friday 
nights’, says one account, ‘were the most terrible nights for fire. The 
fire turned the night into day, as before the smoke in the daytime had 
turned day into night, rising so thick that it darkened the sun like a great 
cloud.’ 

These activities of Shivaji alarmed Aiirangxeb who at once despatched 
(iv) Treaty of Puran- ftbler generals to tackle with him. Khafl KhSn 
dar i June, 1665 ^fitcs, ‘Despatches arrived from Prince Muazzam to 
the effect that Shivaji was growing more and more daring, and every day 
was attacking and plundering the Imperial territories and caravans. He had 
seized the ports of Jiwal, Pabal and others near Surat, and attacked the 
pilgrims bound to Mecca. He had built several forts by the sea-shore, and 
had entirely interrupted maritime intercourse. He had also struck copper 
coins {sikka-i pul) and huns in the fort of Rajgarh. Maharaja Jaswant 
had endeavoured to suppress him, but without avail. Raja Jai Singh (and 
Dilir Khan) were sent to join the armies fighting against him.’ 

This was indeed hard time for Shivaji for both .Tai Singh^ and Dilir 

1 Ibid., (Cosme da Guarda), pp. 79-80. 

= The Dutch losses amounted to f. 20.000 (£ 1,700). Ibid., pp. 371-72. 

3 “Jai Singh’s career,” writes Sarkar, “had been one of undiinmed brilliancy, 
from the day when he, an orphan of twelve [now he was 60], received his first appoint¬ 
ment in the Mughal army (1617). Since then he had fought under the Imperial 
banner in every part of the Empire, from Balkh in Central Asia to Bijapur in the 
Deccan, from Qandahar in the west to Mvingit in the cast...in diplomacy he had 
to a success surpassing even his victories in the field. Wherever there was 
a difflcult or delicate work to be done, the Emperor had only to turn to Jai Singh. 
A man of infinite tact and patience, an adept in the ceremonious courtesy of the 
Muslims, a master of Turki and Persian, besides Urdu and the Rajput dialect, he 
was an ideal leader of the composite army of Afghans and Turks, Rajputs and 
rUndustams, that followed the crescent banner of the sovereign of Delhi. ..His foresight 

political cunning, his smoothness of tongue and cool calculating policy, were in 
striking contrast with the impulsive generosity, reckless daring, blunt straight-forward- 
chivalry which we are apt to associate with the Rajput character.”-- 
Shivtfji, pp. 112-13. ' 
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Klian^ were veteran generals and had come with an iron determination to 
subdue him. Jai Singh organized a whirlwind campaign so as to encom¬ 
pass Shivaji from every possible quarter. In this he tried to secure the 
co-operation of Adil Shah, the Europeans on the west-coast, the petty 
rdjahs and zamlndSrs, the Siddis, and also tried to corrupt Shivaji’s sup¬ 
porters. The heart and centre of this mammoth design was to capture 
Purandar where Shivaji happened to be at this time. 

‘When he (Jai Singh) arrived there,’ writes Cosine da Guarda, ‘Even 
Sevagy could not help being frightened, for besides the 400,000 cavalry, 
the number of men and animals that followed these (Mughal) armies, 
could neither be credited nor ascertained. There went with it 500 ele¬ 
phants, 3 millions camels, 10 millions oxen of burden, men of useless ser¬ 
vice and merchants without number. The first thing that Sevagy did 
was to tempt this general in the same way as he had done in the case 
of the other. He sent him a very large and very valuable present desiring 
his friendship. The Raya refused both and ordered to inform Sevagy 
that he had not come to receive presents but to subdue him, and for 
(his own) good he asked him to yield and avoid many deaths, or he would 
make him yield by force. This resolution perturbed Sevagy.’ The siege 
went on, and Guarda continues, ‘the Raya had brought with him a large 
number of heavy artillery of such a calibre that each cannon was drawn 
by forty yokes of oxen, but they were of no-use for bombarding a fortress 
of this kind ; for it was not a handiwork of man, but of the author of 
Nature (God), and (because) it also had foundations so (strongly) laid 
and fortified that they laughed at balls, wind and even the thunderbolts. 
The plain at the top, where the men communed with the stars, was more 
than half a league in breadth, provided with food for many years and the 
most copious water that, after regaling men was precipitated through the 
hill to fertilise the plants with which it was covered.’^ 

It was in the defence of this fort that Murar Baji, another heroic 
captain of Shivaji, to be remembered with Baji Prabhti and Tanaji 
Malusare, laid down his life together with three hundred lion-hearted 
Mavles. The garrison, says Sarkar, “with a courage worthy of the mother 
of Brasidas, the Spartan, continued the struggle, undismayed by their 
leader’s fall and saying, ‘What though one man Murar Baji is dead ? We 
are as brave as he, and we shall fight with the same courage’, (Sabhdsacl, 
43-44 ; T. S.)”' 

But the struggle was in vain. Consequently,..in. the words of 

1 His proper name was Jalal Khan Daudzai- He had served under Priitce 
Sulaiman Shikoh . during the War of Succession, and was with Mir Jumla in the Assam 
campaign. He was the founder of Shahjabanadad in Rohilkhand. He died at 
Aurangabad in 1682-83. 

2 Sen, op. cit., pp. 82-84. The highest point of this fort is 4,564 ft. above sea- 
level and more -than 2,500 ft. above the plain at its foot. It is really a double'fort^ 
Purandar and Vajragarh (also called Rvtdramala). “It was by seizing Vajragarh that 
Jai Singh in 1665 and the English in 1817 made Purandar untenable fjor the Marathas," 
^Sarkar, op. oil., pp. 124-25. 

»■ Ibid.,p, 135. I ■ ■ 
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Khaf] Khan,‘Shivaji sent some intelligent men to Raja Jai Sinsrii i, ■ 

forgiveness of his offences, promising the surrender of scveml 

he st.ll held and proposing to pay a visit to Z B 

knowing well his craft and falsehood, gave directiois'fnr 

attack more vigorously, until the intelligence was brought 

come out of the fortress. Some con/ldemial n- . ®had 

him and confirmed his expressions of snh ' . came from 

Ite most strlnge... oatk. and rope,„„„ce wia 

“p»» »<■. 

into h.s service. He also promised hfm C j ^ f agreeing to enter him 
made preparations for suitably receiving ml 1 munwi, and 

him with great humility. Raj/sent hislrHlTrt then approached 

also sent some armed RijputVto provide he 

carried a message to say that if Sivaii submitrnrr ‘ 

forts, and consented to show obedience hm tted frankly, gave up his 

be p-anted by the Emperor. If he d d nof would 

better return and prepare to renew the war wf£ '’^4 

message he said with great humility that he ■ "1 received the 

were safe if he made his submission^ ^The honour 

higher rank to bring him in with honour. scot a person of 

him near himseli^.'^^Sivajf’then vvithlTho^’ embraced him, and seated 
his hands and said, »I have come as ? ^ 
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forty IdCs of rupees. Xwelve small forts, with moderate revenues, were to 
remain in the possession of Sivaji’s people. Sambha, his son, a boy of 
eight years old, in whose name a mansab of 5,000 had been granted at 
Raja Jai Singh’s suggestion, was to proceed to Court with the R3ja, 
attended by a _ suitable retinue. Sivaji himself, with his family, was to 
remain in the hills, and endeavour to restore the prosperity of his ravaged 
country. Whenever he was summoned on Imperial service, he was to 
attend. On his being allowed to depart, he received a robe, horse, etc.’^ 
In addition to the above terras, Shivaji further engaged : ‘If lands 
yielding 4 M/ts of /nm a year in the lowlands of Konkan and 5 /akbs of 
hun a year in the uplands (Balaghat Bijapuri), are granted to me by the 
Emperor and I am assured by an Imperial,/nr/wa« that the possession of 
these lands will be confirmed in me after the expected Mughal \conquest of 
Bijapur, then I agree to pay to the Emperor 40 lakhs of hun it\ 13 yearly 
instalments.’ 

These lands were to be wrested from Bijapur by Shivaji himself, and'* 
Sarkar observes, “Here we detect the shrewdness of Jai Singh’s policy in 
throwing a bone of perpetual contention between Shivaji and the Sultans 
of Bijapur. As he wrote to the Emperor, ‘This policy will result in a three¬ 
fold gain '.first, we get 40 lakhs of hun or 2 krores of rupees ; secondly, 
Shivaji will be alienated from Bijapur ; thirdly, the Imperial array will be 
relieved from the arduous task of campaigning in these two broken and 
jungly regions as Shiva will himself undertake the task of expelling the 
Bijapuri garrisons from them.’ In return for it, Shiva also agreed to 
assist the Mughals in the invasion of Bijapur with 2,000 cavalry of 
his son Shambliaji’s mansab and 7,000 expert infantry under his own 
command.”^ 

This splendid achievement was accomplished by Jai Singh in less 
than three months. In the Bijapur campaign of Jai Singh, which we 
have already described, Shivaji faithfully carried out his promises. Yet, 
distrustful of the wily Maratha chief, Jai Singh wrote to the Emperor, 
“Now that Adil Shah and Qutb Shah have united in mischief, it is neces¬ 
sary to win Shiva’s heart by all means and to send him to Northern 
India to have audience with your Majesty.”® 

To cut a long story short, after much diplomatic discussion and 
most solemn assurances on the part of Jai Singh as 
(v) ShivajVs^s^ape honour, Shivaji set out for Agra, 

to the Imperial Court. His disappointment there 
and his romantic escape are familiar to every school-boy in India. There 

1 E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 272-75. 

2 Sarkar, op. ciV., pp. 140-41. 

3 76/rf., p. 151. 
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kept up a show of friendship and intimacy with the amirs, and withKunWar 
Ram Singh. He sent them presents of Dakhin products, and, by expressing 
contrition for his past conduct, he won them over to advocate the 
acceptance of his shame and repentance. 

^'Afterwards he feigned to be ill, and' groaned and sighed aloud. 
Complaining of pains in the liver and spleen, he took to his bed, and, as if 
prostrated with consumption or fever, he sought remedies from the physi¬ 
cians. For some time he carried on this artifice. At length he made 
known his recovery. He sent presents to his doctors and attendants, food 
to the Brahmans, and presents of grain and money to needy Musulmans 
and Hindus. For this purpose he had provided large baskets covered 
with paper. These being filled with sweetmeats of all sorts, were sent to 
the houses of the n/Mnw and to the abodes of fakirs. Two or three swift 
horses were procured, and, under the pretext of being presents to 
Brahmans, they were sent to a place appointed fourteen kos from the city, 
in charge of some of his people, who were privy to his plans. A devoted 
companion, who resembled him in height and figure, took his place upon 
the couch, and Sivaji’s gold ring was placed upon his hand. He was 
directed to throw a fine piece of muslin over his head, but to display the 
ring he wore upon his hand ; and when any one came in, to feign to be 
asleep. Sivaji with his son, got into two baskets, and were carried out, it 
being pretended that the baskets contained sweetmeats intended for the 
Brahmans and fakirs of Mathura.’^ 

After various adventures Shivaji returned to the South via Mathura, 
Allahabad, Benares, and Telingana. The alarm was raised too late at Agra, 
and even then the Imperial sentinels were too tardy -of motion.® ‘The 
kotwal and Kunwar Ram Singh were censured, and as Ram Singh was 
suspected of having prompted the evasion, he was deprived of his mansab 
and forbidden to come to Court. Orders were sent to the provincial 
governors, and to the officials in all directions, to search for Sivaji, and 
to seize him and send him to the Emperor. Raja Jai Singh, who just at 
this time had retired from Bijapur, and had arrived at Aurangabad, 
received orders. ... to watch carefully for the bird escaped from the cage, 
and not suffer him to re-establish himself in his old haunts and to gather 
his followers around him. But the old Rajput general was completely 
baffied ; he was recalled in May, 1667, and died on the 2nd July following, 
at Barhanpur on his way to the capital. 

1 E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 276-81. 

3 For an interesting version of the sequel, according to Cosme da Guarda, see 
Sen, op. cit., pp. 135-36. Also cf. ray MarStha History Re-examined. 

3 E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 281. 
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J Sarkar, op. cit., p. 155 
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On 3rd October, 1670, Shivaji for a second time plundered Surat. 

The incidents of the previous raid repeated thera- 
<v0 Second selves in the course of three days. Property worth 

about 132 lakhs of rupees was carried away, and 
Surat remained in continuous dread of the Maratlias until 1679. “But 
the real loss of Surat,” observes Sarkar, “was not to be estimated by the 
booty which the Marathas carried off. The trade of this, the richest port 
of India, was practically destroyed ..... Business was effectually scared 
away from Surat, and inland producers hesitated to send their goods to 
this the greatest emporium of Western India.”} 

The rest of Shivaji’s relations with the Mughals may be briefly 
(vii) Coronation to enumerated. Between the years 1671-72, in addition 
Death of Shivaji to the recovery of most of the territory ceded by the 
(1674-flo) treaty of Purandar (1665), the Maratlias annexed 
Baglana (north of Nasik district), and the Koli country (Jawhar and Ram- 
riagar of Dharampur), between Surat and Thana. In 1673 Panhala was 
annexed, and Kolhapur and Poona in 1675. By this time Shivaji had 
also got himself crowned (1674) at Raigarh, by which act he at once eleva¬ 
ted himself from being a mere rebel or freebooter to the status of a 
crowned monarch. As Sarkar has well observed, “So long as he was a 
mere private subject, he could not, with all his power, claim the loyalty and 
the devotion of the people over whom he ruled, His promises could 
not have the sanctity and continuity of the public engagements of the 
head of a State. He could sign no treaty, grant no land with legal validity 
and an assurance of permanence. The territories conquered by his sword 
could not become his lawful property, however, undisturbed his possession 
over them might be in practice. The people living under his sway or serving 
under his banners, could not renounce their allegiance to the former 
sovereign of the land, nor be sure that they were exempt from the charge 
of treason for their obedience to him. The permanence of his political 
creation required that it should be validated as the act of a sovereign. ® 
During the last six years of his life (1674-80) Shivaji’s conquests 
were mainly confined to the lands south of the limits already named. In 
a history of the Mughal Empire they have a place only as the future 
battle-ground between the Marathas and the Mughals, as the legacy of 
the fight with Shivaji after the death of the great enemy of the Empire. 
This comprised the southern division of Shivaji’s swardjya (consisting of 
the Konkan, south of Bombay, Savant-vadi and the North Kanara coast. 


V 


1 Ibid., p. 203. 

2 Ibid., p. 239. 
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hun a year, and including a hundred forts. Similarly, in 1679, Shivaji 
had gone to the succour of helpless Bijapur and “poured like a flood 
through the districts of Mughal Deccan, plundering and turning in their 
track and taking ah immense booty in cash and kind.” But this was 
Shivaji’s last campaign. 

(i) ‘When Shivaji was dead,’ writes Khafi Khan, ‘his wretched son 
Sambha desired to surpass his father. He raised the standard of rebel¬ 
lion, and On the 20th Muharram, in the twenty-third year of the reign, 
corresponding with 1091 A.H. (15th Feb., 1680), he attacked Karkar KhSn," 
who acted as collector of the juiya under IChan-zaman, the Subahdar of 
the Dakhin...he fell upon Bahadurpur, one kos and a half from Burhanpur. 
This place was rich, and there were many bankers and merchants in it. 
Jewels, money and goods from all parts of the world were found in vast 
abundance. He surrounded and attacked this place,...and his attack 
was so sudden and unexpected,...that no one was able to save a dam or a 
diram of his property, or a single one of his wives and children. ..Seventeen 
other places of note, such as Hasanpura, etc., in the neighbourhood of 
the city, all wealthy and flourishing places were plundered and burnt. 

(ii) When Prince Muhammad Akbar sought shelter in the Deccan 
(1680), he found his way to Rahiri (Raigarh), the capital of Sambhaji. 
‘This chieftain,’ says Khafi Khan, ‘came to receive him, gave him a house 
of his own to dwell in, about three kos from the fort of Rahiri, and fixed 
an allowance for his support.’® This, as we have seen already drew down 
the might of the Empire upon him, and Akbar finally escaped to Persia. 

(hi) In the final campaign of Aurangzeb against Golkonda 
(1685-86), readers will remember that, among the Imperial charges against 
Abul Hasan, it was also stated ; ‘moreover it had lately become known 
that a lac of pagodas had been sent to the wicked Sambha.’ 1 

(iv) All these were sufficient grievances for Aurangzeb to organize 
his forces to crush Sambhaji, So, ‘Prince Muhammad Azam Shah was 
sent in the 34th year^of the reign, 1101 A.H.,® and some experienced amirs 
to punish the infidels about Bahadurgarh and Gulshanabad. Firozjang, 
with another army, was sent to reduce the forts in the neighbourhood of 
Rajgarh. Mukarrab Khan, otherwise called Shaikh Nizam Haidarabadi, 
was sent against the infidel Sambha. Each of them endeavoured to dis¬ 
tinguish himself in the performance of the service on which he had been 
sent. Mukarrab Khan distinguished above all the nobles of the Dakhin 
for his military knowledge and enterprise. He laid siege to the fort of 
Parnala, near Kolhapur, and sent out his spies in all directions to gather 
intelligence, and especially to get information about Sambha, who in his vile 
and evil course of life was ten times worse than his father Sivdji... 

‘This ill-bred fellow left his old home at Rahiri, and went to the 
fort ofKhelna, After satisfying himself of the state of its stores, and 
the settlement of the country round, under the guidance of adverse for¬ 
tune, which kept him ignorant of the approach of the Imperial forces, 

1 E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 306. 

2 Ibid,, p. 309. 

. The Mughal offensive was opened at the end of the rainy season, about 
the middle of September, 1683. (Sarkar, Short History of Aurangzib, p. 302). 
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‘Sahu, the son of Sambha, a boy of seven yeais of age, was spared, 
and orders were given for his being kept within the limits of the palace. 
Suitable teachers were appointed to educate him, and a matisah of 7,000 
was granted to him .... Some women, including the mother and 
daughters of Sambha, were sent to the fortress of Daulatabad.’^ 

Sambhaji’s tragedy was the outcome of his own impolicy and 
_ ineptitude. As Sarkar has well observed, “While 

^ *^^ 689 . 1^0 Atirangzib was directing the full strength of his 
empire against Bijapur and Golkonda, Shambhuji 
made no adequate effort to meet the danger that threatened all the Deccani 
Powers alike. His soldiers plundered places in the Mughal territory as a 
matter of routine, but these raids did not influence the military situation. 
Aurangzib disregarded such pin-pricks. The Maratha king was not wise 
enough to follow any large and well-thought-out plan for diverting the 
Mughals from the sieges of Bijapur (1686) and Golkonda (1687) and avert¬ 
ing their fall; his Government was also hopelessly weakened by rebellious 
among his vassals and plots among his courtiers.”^ 

The weakness of hereditary monarchy, in an unsettled country with 
no defined principles of succession, had been demonstrated in Maha¬ 
rashtra as well, immediately after Shivaji’s death. Rajaram, a lad of ten 
years (the younger son of Shivaji by another wife), had been preferred by 
some of the nobility to his profligate elder step-brother Sambhaji. But 
within a short time Sambhaji came into his own, with the results we have 
witnessed. Aurangzeb found hardly any respite even after the execution 
of Sambhaji. Rajaram immediately stepped into the shoes of his deceased 
step-brother. ‘Messengers now brought to the knowledge of the Emperor,’ 
writes Khafi Khan, ‘that the forces of Ram Raja (as he calls Rajaram) had 
marched in various directions to ravage the territories and reduce the forts 
belonging to the Imperial throne.’® 

The wearisome campaigning of the next ten years may be only very 
briefly told here. “The years 1688 and 1689 were a period of unbroken 
triumph to the Emperor. His armies took possession of the forts and 
provinces of the annexed kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda, e.g., Sagar 
(the Berad capital), Raichur and Adoni (in the east). Sera and Bangalore (in 
Mysore), Wandewashand Conjeveram (in the Madras Karnatak), Bankapur 
and Belgaum (in the extreme south west), besides Raigarh (the capital) 
and many other Maratha forts. In Northern India, too,- signal success 

1 Ibid., pp. 337-42. 

2 Sarkar, op. at., p, 307. 

® E. & D., op. at., p. 340. 
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attended his amis ; the Jat rising under Rajarain was put down and that 
leader was slain (on 4th July, 1688).”' 

The Marathas were past-masters in tactics. Rajaram under the 
advice of his minister (Amdlya) Rfimachandra Nilkantlia Buvdekar, esca¬ 
ped to Jinji in order to divide the Imperial forces by creating a diversion 
in the eastern Karnatak. In the Maratiui dominions nearer home the 
Amdtya himself was appointed Dictator {Ilnkhtywtpanah) with his head¬ 
quarters at Vishfilgarh. Between these two Fronts the Mughal Forces were 
frittered away. "The difficulties of Aurangzib ” obscrve.s Sarkar, "were 
only multiplied by the disappearance of a common head and a central 
government among the Marathas, as every Mariitha captain with his own 
retainers fought and raided in a different quarter and on hi.s own account. 
It now became a people’s war, and Anrangzeb could not end it, because 
there was no Maratha government or State army for him to attack and 
destroy.”® "It was no longer a simple military problem, but had become 
a trial of endurance and resources between the Mughal empire and the 
indigenous people of the Deccan.”® 

(i) The first reverse of the Imperialist came in May, 1690, when the 
Mughal general Rustam Khan was captured and his camp looted by the 
Marathas. This was the achievement of the Miiriitha general SantSji 
Ghorpade, 

‘Every one who encountered him,’ says KhafI Khiin, ‘was either 
killed or wounded and made prisoner ; or if any one did escape, it was 
with his mere life, with the loss of his army and baggage, Nothing could 
be done, for wherever the accursed went and threatened an attack, 
there was no Imperial amir bold enough to resist him, and every loss he 
inflicted on their forces made boldest warriors quake. Ismail Khan was 
accounted one of the bravest and most skilful warriors of the Dakhin, but 
he was defeated in the first action, his army was plundered, and he him¬ 
self was wounded and made prisoner. After some months he obtained 
his release, on the payment of a large sum of money. So also Rustam 
Khan, otherwise called Sharza Khan, the Rustam of the time and as brave 
as lion, was defeated by him in the district of SalHra, and after losing his 
baggage and all that he had with him, he was taken prisoner, and had to 
pay a large sum for his ransom. All Mardan Khan, otherwise called 

Husaini Beg Haidarabadi.was defeated and made prisoner with 

several others. After detention of some days, they obtained their release 
on paying a ransom of two lacs of rupees,’* 

(ii) In 1691, the Mughal position at Jinji became very critical. 
Next year majters were made worse by the negotiations of Prince Karri 
Bakhsh with the enemy ; so he was arrested by his colleagues (Dec,, 1692 

' Sarkar, op. cit., p, 315. 

2 Ibid., p. 316. 

® Ibid., p. 326 
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to Jan 1693) Between 1691-96, the activities of Pidia Nayalc, the Berad 
chief, hai-assed the Imperial arms in the strategically important tract bet¬ 
ween Bidar and Bijapur and from Raiclmr to Malkhed. 

(in) “At last, by April, 1695, Aurangzeb came to realize that he had 
really gained nothing by the conquest of the Adil-shahi and Qutb-shahl 
capitals and the extinction of their royal lines. He now perceived that 
the Maratha problem was no longer what it had been in Shivaji’s time, or 
even in Shambhuji’s. They were no longer a tribe of banditti or local 
rebels, but the one dominating factor of Deccan politics, the only enemy 
left to the empire, and yet an enemy all-pervasive from Bombay to Madras 
across the Indian peninsula, elusive as the wind, without any headman or 
stronghold whose capture would naturally result in the extinction of their 
power.”i Giving up all hopes, therefore, of being able to return to the 
North, Aurangzeb in May, 1695, sent his eldest surviving son, Shah Alam, 
to govern and guard the north-west (the Punjab, Sindh, and then Afghanis¬ 
tan). For the next 4J years he settled down at Islampuri (Bahadurgarh) 
to conduct the operations. The chief incidents of this period were the 
destruction of two Mughal generals, Kasim Khan (Nov., 1695) and 
Himmat Khan (Jan., 1696), the murder of Santaji Ghorpade in a domestic 
feud, and the return of Raj5ram as a result of the fall of Jinji in January 
1698. 

The circumstances attending on the defeat of Kasim Khan are thus 
detailed by Khafi Khan : 

‘In fine, for a month they were besieged within the four walls (of 
Danderi), and, every day affairs grew worse with them. They were 
compelled to kill and eat their baggage and riding horses, which were 
themselves nearly starved. For all the greatest care and economy, the 

stores of grain in the fort were exhausted.To escape from starvation 

many men threw themselves from the walls and trusted to the enemy’s 

.People brought fruit and sweetmeats from the enemy’s bazar 

to the foot of the walls, and sold them at extravagant prices.Reverses, 

disease, deficiency of water and want of grain, reduced the garrison to 
the verge of death. Kasim Khan, according to report, poisoned himself, 
or died from^ want of the usual potion of opium, for he was overcome 
with disappointment and rage. 

‘Ruhu-llah Khan and the other officers were compelled to make 

overtures for a capitulation.Some officers went out to settle the terms 

of the ransom. Santa said, “Besides the elephants and horses, and money 
and property, which you have with you, I will not take less than a Zac 
of hurts," equivalent to three lacs and 50,000 rupees. A Dakhini officer 
said, “What are you thinTcing of! this is a mere trifle. This is a ransom 
which I would fix for Ruhu-llah Khan, alone.” Finally, seven lacs of 
rupees was settled as the ransom, the payment of which was to be 

1 garkar, op. cit., p. 317. 
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distributed among the officers. Each one’s share was settled, and he made 
an engagement to pay as ransom, and to leave a relation or officer of 
rank with Santa as bail for payment. Santa’s officers .sat down at the 
gate of the fort, and allowed each officer to take his horse', and his per¬ 
sonal clothing, the others were allowed to carry out as much as they' 
could bear in their arms. Everything else, money and jewels, horses 
and elephants, etc., were confiscated by Santa......?'/!? Government 

personal properly lost eluting this war and siege exceeded ffly or sixty lacs of 
rupees."'^ 

(iv) With the flight of Rajaram from Jinji began the hist phase 
of Atirangzeb’.s war in the Deccan. “Tlie rest of hi.s life (1699-170'7) 
is a repetition of the same sickening tale : a hill-fort captured by him 
after a vast expenditure of time, men and money, the fort recovered by 
the Marathas from the weak Mugluil garri.son after a few monUis, and its 
siege begun again by the Mughals a year or two later ! His soldiers and 
camp-followers suffered unspeakable hardsliips, in marching ovCrflooded 
rivers,® muddy road, and broken hilly tracts; porters disappeared ; trans¬ 
port beasts died of hunger and overwork ; -scarcity of grain was ever; 
present in his camp. His officers wearied of this labour of Sisyphus; biit 
Auraiigzeb would burst into wrath at any suggestion of return to Northern 
India and taunt the unlucky counsellor with cowardice and love of ease, 
The mutual Jealousies of his generals ruined his affairs as completely as 
the French cause in the Peninsular War was ruined by the jealousies of 
Napoleon’s marshals. Therefore, the Emperor must conduct every opera¬ 
tion in person, or nothing would be done. The siege of eight forts—Satara, 
Parli, Panhala, Khelna (Vishalgarh), Kondana (Simhagarh), Rajgarh,Toina. 
and Wagingera,—occupied him for five years and a half. (1699-1705)-”® 

(v) The fact that, with the exception of Toma, all other forts 
yielded to the golden key of bribery, throws a lurid light on the extent of 
demoralization that had come over the successors of Baji Prabhu or Tanaji. 
Out of this welter we might choose for description only the siege of Satara 
which is reminiscent of the siege of Chitor by Akbar, in its strenuous effort 
and appalling toll, of destruction. 

1 E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp, 356-57. 

® Here is a description of one such flood, given by KliSfl Khan : "In the month 
of Miibarrani of this year (1695-96), the river Bharana (Bhlma) near which the royal 
camp was pitched, rose to a great height, and ovcrflowcdi causing enormous destruc¬ 
tion. The had built many houses there. The waters began to overflow at tjiid- 
night, when all the world was asleep... .The floods carried off about ten or tweWe 
thousand men, With the establishments of the king, and the princes and the awW ; 
noTses, bullocks and cattle in countless numbers, tents and furniture beyond all count. 
Numberless houses were destroyed, and some were so completely carried away that not 

a trac? of them was left. Great fear fell on all the army The Kwr wrote out prayers 

with his own hand, and ordered them to be thrown into the water, for the purpose of 
causing it to subside l'’~{lbid., p. 36J), 

® Sarkar, op. cit., 319. 
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‘At th^end of Jumada-s sani (Dec., 1699) the royal army arrived 
opposite Satara, and the camp was pitched at a distance of a kos and a 
half. Prince Muhammad Azam Shah encamped on another side, and the 
amirs and officers were posted according to the judgment of Tarbiyat 
KhSn. They all vied with each other in thro^ving up lines, digging mines, 

and carrying on other siege operations.On both sides a heavy fire 

was kept up.and the garrison rolled down great stones, which 

came bounding down and crushed many men and animals. The rain 
obstructed the arrival of corn ; the enemy were very daring in attacking 
the convoys, and the country for twenty kos round the fortress had been 
burnt, so that grain and hay became very scarce and dear. A battery 
twenty-four yards {dar'a) high was thrown up in face of the hill, and 
on the Prince’s side also the batteries were carried to the foot of the 
hill. A hundred and sixty thousand rupees were paid for the services 
of the troops and mdwalis of that country, who are very efficient in 

sieges.Matters went hard with the garrison, and the chance of firing 

a gun or a musket was no longer in their power ; all that they could do 
was to roll down stones from the walls. 

‘Stone-masons were employed by the besiegers to cut two vaults in 
the side of the rock four yards broad and ten yards long, which were to 
be used as stations for sentinels. But when they were found not to answer 
for this purpose, they were filled with powder...On the morning of the 5th 
^i-l kada in the fourth month of the siege, one of these was fired. The 
rock and the wall above it were blown into the air and fell inside the fort¬ 
ress, Many of the garrison were blown up and burnt. The besiegers, on 
beholding this, pushed boldly forward. All that time the second mine 
was fired. A portion of the rock above was blown up, but instead of 
falling into the fortress as was expected, it came down upon the heads of 
besiegers like a mountain of destruction, and several thousands were 
buried under it...The garrison then set about repairing the walls and they 
again opened fire and rolled down the life-destroying stones. 

‘When Aurangzeb was informed of the disaster and of the despon¬ 
dency of his men, he mounted his horse, and went to the scene of action 
as if in search of death. He gave orders that the bodies of the dead 
should be piled upon each other and made to serve as shields against the 
arrows of calamities ; then with the ladder of resolution, and the scaling- 
ropes of boldness, the men should rush to the assault. When he perceived 
that his words made no impression on the men, he was desirous to lead 
the way himself, accompanied by Muhammad Azam-Shah. But the 
nobles objected to this rash proposition. 

‘An extraordinary incident now occurred. A great number of Hindu 
infantry soldiers had been killed all at once (in the explosion), and their 
friends were unable to send and bring out their bodies. The violence 
of the shock had entirely disfigured them, and it was not possible 
to distinguish between Musulman and Hindu, friend and stranger. The 
flames of animosity burst forth among all the gunners against the com¬ 
mander of the artillery. So at night they secretly set fire to the defences 
{marhala), which had been raised at great trouble and expense against 
the fire from above, in the hope and with the design that the fire might 
reach the corpses of the slaughtered Hindus. A great.' ‘ ■ f.’■ n f";!'.'-’.-'- 
ed, and for the space of a week served as a bright Ian j- • 'i i c:-. 
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the events ' wlych occurred in thosj: days of sieges, which, after all, had no 
ejfeci in suppi essing the dating of the Aiarathas 

There was corruption in both the camps, as well as feuds and defec¬ 
tions among important officers. But this weakness was more than coun¬ 
terbalanced by the determination of Aurangzeb on the one hand, and the 
intrepid leadership of Tara Bai on the other. For a time the Emperor 
tried to make political capital out of Shahu (Sambhaji’s eldest son) who 
was in the Imperial camp ever since the capture and execution of his 
father , but this proved of no avail. As Blnmsen puts it, “As the Mara- 
thas had not been vanquished and the entire Deccan had come into their 
possession like a deliciously cooked pudding, why should they make 

I ■ 1 of the Prince returned in disappointment, and 

Raja Sahu was again placed under surveillance in the gulal bar.”^ 

So the laborious and endless task of capturing individual fortresses 
was continued. After Satara (1700) came Parli (1701), Panhala (1701), 
Khelna (1701), Kondana (1703), Raigarh (1703) and Torna (1704),-all 
excepting the last being taken, not so much by assault, as by what Khafi 
Khan calls ‘negotiations with the commandants and promises of material 
advancement.’® The last expedition ever led by Aurangzeb in person was 
against the Berad® chief Pidiya Nafk. He proved the last political straw 
that broke the Imperial camel’s back. The capture of Wagingera, in 
April, 1705, was a pyrrhic victory for'Aurangzeb. “Wagingera was cap¬ 
tured, but its chieftain had escaped and lived to give trouble to the victors. 
Thus, all Aurangzeb’s labours for these three months were lost.” 

DESOLATION AND DEATH 

The ultimate result of Aurangzeb’s nearly a quarter century of cam¬ 
paigning in the Deccan is thus described by Manucci, a contemporary 

1 Ibid., pp. 373-75. 

2 Sarkar, op. cit., p. 358. 

3 E. & p., op. cit., VII, p. 377. 

^ evidently a mistake for Bedaru or hunters. Sarkar uses the form as 

used in^ the text, I do not know for what reasons. The Persians used it as be-dar, i e , 

2^ their chief ParyaNaik, as he calls him, ‘Having taken 
up his residence at Wakinkera, he showed no signs of moving, but set about strengthen- 
ng and adding to the defences, and laying in warlike stores, Favoured by fortune, he 

collected iiearly 14 or 15 thousand infantry of vigour and audacity. He made 
fortress, and, collecting in a short time 4 or 5 thousand horses, he 
ravaged flourishing places far and near, and plundered caravans. Whenever an army 
was sent against him, the strong force which he had collected around him, the strength 
'^i^uence of money spent in bribery, a practice which he well under- 
stood, his knowledge of darbar proceedings, and his own audacity, carried him through ■ 
and bags of money and a variety of presents covered all discrepancies in his statements! 
m ms letters he made all sorts of artful excuses, and represented himself as one of the 
most obedient of Zammdars and punctual of revenue-payers. Every month and year he 
exerted himself in increasing his buildings, strengthening his powers and walls, in gath- 
ering torcM, and acqiuring guns, great and small. At last his place became well kimwn 

mibecame a fast ally of the MarathSs, the disturbers of 
tne uakhin. — Ibid., p. 378. 
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European observer ; “Auraugzeb withdrew to Ahmednagar leaving behind 
him, the fields of these provinces devoid of trees and bare of crops, their 
place being taken by the bones of men and beasts. Instead of verdure all 
is blank and barren. There have died in his armies over a hundred thousand 
souls yearly, and of animals, pack-oxen, camels, elephants, etc., over three 

hundred thousand.In the Deccan provinces, from 1702 to 1704, 

plague’^ (and famine) prevailed. In these two years there expired over two 
millions of souls.”® The retreat of Aurangzeb to Ahmednagar brought 
no rest to his army or peace to his Empire. In April or May, 1706, a 
great Maratha army under all its leaders appeared within four miles of 
his camp, and they were repulsed only after a very severe contest. 

In the twinkle, in a minute, in a breath, the condition of the world 
changes. 

The last moment of Aurangzeb’s life came on the morning of Friday, 
20th February, 1707. The events leading up to it are thus described by 
Khafi Khan :— 

In April, 1705, ‘The Emperor was seized with illness, and had severe 
pains in his limbs, which caused grave apprehension. But he exerted 
himself, took his seat in the public hall, and engaged in business, thus 
giving consolation to the people. But his illness increased, he had faint¬ 
ing fits and lost his senses so that very alarming reports spread abroad, 
and for ten or twelve days the army and camp were in great distress, 
But by the mercy of God he grew better, and occasionally showed himself 
to the people in the public hall. The army was in the enemy’s country, 
without house or home ; and if the sad calamity (of the Emperor’s death) 
were to happen, not one soul would escape from that land of mountains 
and raging infidels.’ After his recovery he proceeded to Ahmednagar 
(20th Jan., 1706). ‘Prince Muhammad Azam Shah was in the province 
of Ahmedabad. When he heard of his father’s illness, he wrote for leave 
to visit his father, stating as an excuse that the climate of Ahmedabad 
was very unfavourable to him. This displeased the Emperor, who replied 
that he had written a letter of exactly the same effect to his father Sh3h 
Jahan when he was ill, and that he was told in answer, that every air 
(hawa) was suitable to a man except the fumes {huwd) of ambition. But 

® Here is Khafi Khan's account of the plague: 

‘The plague {ta-fm) and pestilence {waba), which had for several years been in 
the Dakhin as far as port of Surat and the city of Ahmedabad, now broke out with 
violence in flijapur, and in royal camp. It was so virulent that when an individual was 
attacked with it, he gave up all hope, and thought only about his nursing and mourning. 
The black-pated guest-slayer of the sky sought to pick out the seed of the human race 
from the field of the world, and the cold blast of destruction tried to cut down the tree 
of life from the surface of the world. The visible marks of the plague were swellings 
as big as a grape or banana under the arms, behind the ears, and in the groin, and a 
redness was perceptible round the pupils of the eyes, as in fever or pestilence (iraAd). 
Jt.^s tjie business of heirs to provide for the interment of the dead, but thousands of 
friendless persons of no property died in the towns and markets, and very 
womanlvtpm had the means of burial. ...It began in the 27th year of the reign and 
of civil ano^ven or eight years.’—E. & D., op. cit„ VII, p. 337. 

Hrkar, op. cU., 375-76. 
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the PrinM wrote repeatedly to the same efFect, and was then appointed 
to the suba of Malwa. He did not, however, go to XJjjain, but wrote for 
leave to visit his father. A grudging permission was given, and the Prince 
made the best of his way, so that he arrived at the end of the month. 
The suba of Ahmedabad, which was taken from him, was given to 
Muhammad Ibrahim Khan.. 

‘When Prince Muhammad Azam Shah reached his father’s Court, 
his confidence in his own courage and boldness, and his pride in the army 
and treasure he had got together at Ahmedabad, made him aspire to the 
royal state and treasure. He thought nothing about his elder brother, but 
considered himself the chief in every way. Prince Muhammad Khan 
Bakhsh he looked upon as removed from rivalry by incompetence. But 
he had observed the altered temper of his father, whose feelings were not 
always in their natural state. His first thoughts fell upon Prince Muham¬ 
mad Azim (Azimu-sh Shan, son of Muazzam), who was at Azimabad or 
Patna, in Bihar, where he had been sometime Subadar, and had obtained 
a repute for amassing treasures. Therefore, he wished to remove him by 
getting him recalled to Court ; and by various representations, some false, 
some true, he so worked upon the mind of the Emperor, that orders were 
issued for his recall,.and the Prince proceeded to wait upon his grand¬ 

father. 

‘Confirmation was received, through the Governor of Multan, of the 
death of Prince Muhammad Akbar, in Garmsir, the report of which had 
been current for a year past. 

‘Prince Azam Shah.now sought a pretext for a quarrel with 

Prince Kam Bakhsh. The Emperor slightly improved in health ] but 
although for some days he went into the public hall of audience and the 
Court of Justice, he was very weak, and death was clearly marked on his 
face. Prince Azam’s feelings towards Prince Kam Bakhsh, who was a 
poet and learned man, now displayed themselves in various slights and 
improper actions whenever an opportunity offered. Kam Bakhsh was 
dear to his father, for it often happens that men have the greatest affection 
for their youngest sons. So the Emperor appointed a nobleman to act as 
the bakhshi of Kam Bakhsh, and to him he enti^usted the Prince, with 
instructions to take care of him. 

‘The foresight of the Emperor told him that his health was failing, 
and he saw that Prince (Azam’s) pretensions increased daily. He knew 
that if two unchained lions were left together, after his decease there 
would be divisions in the army, and great disturbances among the people. 
His affection for Kam Bakhsh also worked upon him. He sent Kam 
Bakhsh with all the signs and honours of royalty to Bijapur, and the 
drums of the royal naubat-khana were ordered to play as he departed. 
The sight of all this made Prince Azam writhe like a poisonous serpent, 
but he could not say a word. In two or three days he also received orders 
to proceed to Malwa in charge of strict officers. 

‘After the departure of the two Princes, the Emperor grew much 
worse, and fever increased. But for the next four or five days, notwith¬ 
standing the severity of the disease, he attended carefully to the regular 
prayers. In this state of -things Hamidu-d din Khan presented a letter 
containing the advice of astrologers, recommending the giving away of 
an elephant and a valuable diamond in charity. To that the Emperor 
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wrote in reply, the giving away of an elephant was the practice of the 

Hindus and of star-worshippers ; but he sent four thousand rupees to the 
chief fer, for him to distribute among the deserving. In the same letter 
he wrote, saying, “Carry Ihis creature of dust quickly lo ihe first {burial) place 
and consign him to the earth without any useless coffin,” It is said that he 
wrote a will dividing his kingdom among liis sons, and entrusted it to 
Hamidu-d din Khan.^ 

'On Friday, the 28th ka’da, in the fifty-first year of the reign, 
corresponding with 1118 A.H. (February 21, 1707 A.D.), after performing 
morning prayers and repeating the creed, at about one watch of the day, 
the Emperor departed this life. He was ninety years and some months 
old, and had reigned fifty years, two months and a half. He was buried 
near Daulatabad (at Khuldabad) by the tombs of Shaikh Burhan-d din 
and other religions worthies, and of Shah Zari Zar-bakhsh, and some dis¬ 
tricts of Burhanpur were assigned for the maintenance of his tomb.’ 

Finally, Khafi Khan winds up with the following estimate of the 
Emperor 

The following (India Office Library MS. 1344, f. 49b), said to have 
been written with his own hand by Anrangzeb and left under his pillow 
on his death-bed, is also given by Sir Jadnnath Savkar ;~ 

‘I was helpless [in life] and I am departing helpless. Whichever of 
my sons has the good fortune of gaining the kingship, he should not 
trouble Kam Bakhsh, if the latter is constant with the two provinces of 
Bijapur and Haidarabad. There is not, nor will there [ever] be any 
wazir better than Azad Khan. Dianat Khan, the diwan of the Deccan, 
is better than other imperial servants, With true devotion entreat 
Muhammad Azam Shah—if he. agrees to the mode of partitioning the 
empire which was proposed in my lifetime, then there will be no fighting 
between armies and no slaughter of mankind. Do not dismiss my heredi¬ 
tary servants, nor molest them. The occupant of the throne should have 
[one of] the two subahs of Agra and Delhi, and whoever agrees to take 
the former [of these] will get four subahs of the old kingdom—^Agra [nV] 
Malva, Gujarat, and *Ajmir and the chaklas dependent on them,—and 
four subahs of the Deccan, namely, KhSndesh, Berar, Aurangabad, arid 
Bidar and their ports. And whosoever agrees to take the latter [i.e. Delhi] 
will get the eleven subahs of the old kingdom—Delhi, Punjab, Kabul, 
Multan, Tatta, Kashmir, Bengal, Orissa, ^har, Allahabad and Oudh.’ 
[Another version is given in Fraser’s JVorfh Shah, 36-37. See Irvine’s Later 
Mughals, i. &\—Ibid., pp, 387-90. 

) A translation of this alleged will as given in the/fWiaw-i-’/f/o/ng/Vr ascribed 
to Hainidu-d din Khan Bahadur, is given by Sarkar. The following extracts from it may 
be noted : ‘Four Rupees and two annas, out of the price of the caps sewn by me, are 
with Aia Beg, the mahaldar. Take the amount and spend it on the shroud of this 
helpless creature. Three hundred and five Rupees, from the wages of copying the 
Qurdn, are in my purse for personal expenses. Distribute them to the faqirs on the 
day of my death., ..Take the remaining necessary articles from the agent of Prince 
Alijah (Azam), as he is the nearest heir among my sons, and on him lies the responsibi¬ 
lity of the lawful or unlawful [practices of my funeral] ; this helpless person (i.c., 
Autangzeb) is not answerable for them, because the dead are at the mercy of the 
survivors... .Covet the top of the coffin on ray bier with the coarse wMte cloth called 
gazl. Avoid the spreading of a canopy and innovations like [processions of] musicians 
, and the celebration of the Prophet’s Nativity (Mauled).'' 
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Of all the sovereigns of the House of Timur—nay, of all the sove¬ 
reigns of Delhi—no one since Sikandar Lodi, has ever been apparently so 
distinguished for devotion, austerity, and justice. In courage, long suffer¬ 
ing, and sound judgment he was unrivalled. But from reverence for the 
injunctions of the Law, he did not make use of punishment, and without 
punishment the administration of a country cannot be maintained. Dis¬ 
sensions had arisen among his nobles through rivalry. So every plan and 
project that he formed came to little good ; and every enterprise which he - 
undertook was long in execution, and failed of its object. Although he 
lived for ninety years, his five senses were not at all impaired, except his 
hearing, and that too only so slight an extent that it was not perceptible to 
others. He often passed his nights in vigils and devotion, and he denied 
himself many pleasures naturally belonging to humanity.’’' So passed 
away Aurangzeb whom Sarkar calls “the greatest of the Great Mughals 
save one.”® 

The last years of the Emperor were crowded with bereavements. 
“His domestic life,” observes Sarkar, “was darkened, as bereavements 
thickened round his closing eyes. His best-loved daughter-in-law, Jahanzeb 
Banu, died in Gujarat in March, 1705. His rebel son Akbar had died in 
exile in a foreign soil in 1704. Still earlier his gifted daughter, the poetess 
Zeb-un-nisa, had ended her days in the prison of Delhi (1702). And now 
Gauhar-ara Begum, ,the sole survivor among his numerous brothers and 
sisters, died in 1706, and the news of it dragged out of his heart the 
pathetic cry, which he repeated again and again, ‘She and I alone were 
left among Shah Jahau’s children !’ In May, 1706, his daughter Mihr-un- 
nisa and her husband Izid Bakhsh (Murad’s son) both died together in 
Delhi, and next month Buland Akhtar, the son of Akbar. Two of his 
grand-children died shortly before his own death (1707), but his ministers 
mercifully withheld the news from the sinking man.”® 

The pathos of this double tragedy, domestic and political, rings 
through Aurangzeb’s last letters written to his sons. One may be quoted 
in extenso as a sample of the rest. 

LAST LETTER TO AZAM 

‘Peace be on you ! 

‘Old age has arrived and weakness has grown strong-, strength has left my 
limbs. I came alone and am going away alone. I know not who I am and what 
I have been doing. The days that have been spent except in austerities have left 
only regret behind them. I have not at all done any {true) government of the realm 
or cherishing of the peasantry. 

E. & D., op, cU.fMil, pp, 382-87. 

2 Sarkar, op. cit., p. 384. 

2 Ibid., p. 381. 
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"Lije, so valuable, has gone away for nothing. The Master has been in my 
house, but my darkened eyes cannot see His splendour. IJfe lasts not ; no trace 
is left of the days that are no more ; and of the future there is no hope. 

‘My fever has departed, leaving only the skin and husks behind it. My son 
Kdm Bakhsh, who has gone to Bijapur, is near me, And y(iu are nearer even than 
he. Dear Shah Alam is farthest of all. Grandson Muhammad Azitn has, by 
order of the Great God, arrived near Hindustan (from Bengal). 

‘All the soldiers are feeling helpless, bewildered, and perturbed like me, who, 
having chosen to leave my Master, arc now in a stale of ttepidalion like guicksilver. 
They think not that we have our Lord Father {ever with us). 1 brought nothing 
with me (into the world), and am carrying away with me the fruits of my sins. / 
know not what punishment will fall on me. Though I have strong hopes of His 
grace and kindness, yet in view of my acts anxiety does not leave me. When I 
am parting from my own self, who else would remain to me ? ( Verse) 

Whatever the wind may be, 

I am launching my boat on the water. 

‘ Though the Lord Cherisher will preserve His slaves, yet from the point of 
view of the outer world, it is also the duty of my .sons to see that God's creatures 
and Muslims may not be unjustly slain. 

‘Co?wey to my grandson Bahadur {i.e. Bidar Bakht) my parting blessing. 
At the lime of going away I do not see him ; the desire of meeting remains [unsatis¬ 
fied). Though the Begam is, as can be seen, afflicted with grief, yet God is the 
master of our hearts. Shortness of sight bears no other fruit than disappointment. 

‘Farewell t Farewell! Farewell 

V. AURANGZEB AND THE EUROPEANS 

Aiirangzeb’s relations with the Europeans, except when they were 
piratical or otherwise recalcitrant, were on the whole friendly. Though 
the days of active patronage of the Christians were over, they did not suffer 
as might have been expected under Aurangzeb’s pontifical regime. Being 
strong where the Empire was weak, namely at sea, they were distinctly in 
a diplomatically advantageous position. Besides this, on the west coast, 
they could and did play a double game as between the Mughals and the 
Marathas; they tried to bargain with both. As artillerymen Iheir services 
were greatly appreciated in that military age. Their contribution to the 
revenues of the Empire, by way of customs was not negligible. If not 
kept friendly they were a source of great irritation and danger to the 
pilgrim and other traffic at the ports and in the sea. The principal 
nationals concerned in this were the Portuguese and the English ; the 
Dutch and the French played only a secondary role, at least in their direct 
relations with the Empire. 

A. The Portuguese Kliafi Khan gives the following account of the 
Portuguese in the time of Aurailgzeb 

1 Sarkar’s translation from Br. Museum Addl. 26240—Ibid., p. 385. 
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‘The officers of the King of Portugal occupied several neighbouring 
ports, and had erected forts in strong positions and under the protection 
of hills. They built villages, and in all matters acted very kindly towards 
the people, and did not vex them with oppressive taxes. They allotted 
a separate quarter for the Musulmans who dwelt with them, and ap¬ 
pointed a kazi over them to settle all matters of taxes and marriage. But 
the call to prayer and pubic devotion were not permitled in their settlemenis. If 
a poor traveller had to pass through their possessions, he would meet 
with no other trouble ; but he would not be able to say his prayers at 
his ease. On the sea they are not like the English, and do not attack other ships 
which have not received their pass according to rule, or the ships of 
Arabia and Maskat, with which two countries they have a long-standing 
enmity, and they attack each other whenever opportunity offers. If a 
ship from a distant port is wrecked and falls into their hands, they look 
upon it as their prize. But their greatest act of tyranny is this. If a subject 
of these misbelievers dies, leaving young children, and no grown-up son, 
the children are considered wards of the State. They take them to their 
places of worship, their churches, which they have built in many places, 
and the padris, that is to say the priests, instruct the childrenin the Christian 
religion, and bring them up in their own faith, whether the child be a 
Musulman saiyid or a Hindu Brahman, They also make them serve as slaves. 

‘In the Adil-shahl Konkan, close to the sea, in the fine and famous fort 
of Goa, their governor resides ; and there is a captain there who exercises 
full powers on the port of Portugal. They have also established some other 
ports and flourishing villages. Besides this, the Portuguese occupy the 
country from 14 or 15 kos south of Surat to the boundaries of the fort of 
Bombay, which belongs to the English, and to the borders of the terri¬ 
tories of the Habshis, which is called the Nizam-shahi Konkan. In the 
rear of the hills of Baglana, and in strong positions, difficult of access, near 
the fort of Gulshanabad, they have built seven or eight other forts, small 
and great. Two of these, by name Daman and Basi, which they obtained 
by' fraud from Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat, they have made very strong, 
and the villages around are flourishing. Their possessions measures in 
length about 40 or 50 kos ; but they are not more than a kos or a kos and 
a half in width. They cultivate the skirts of the hills, and grow the best 
products, such as sugar-cane, pine-apples, and rice ; and cocoa-nut trees, 
and betel-nut vines, in vast numbers, from which they derive a very large 
revenue. 

‘They have made for use in their districts a silver coin called ashrafi, 
worth nine annas. They also use bits of copper which they call huzurg, 
and four of these buzurgs pass for a falus. The orders of the King {of 
India) are not current there. When the people there marry, the girl is 
given as the dowry, and they leave the management of all affairs, in the 
house and out of it, to their wives. They have only one wife, and con¬ 
cubinage is not permitted by their religion...’^ 

The chief trouble to the Empire, as we saw under Shah Jahan, was 
from the pirates of Cliatgaon. Besides the Maghs 
and Arrakanese, they included among them a good 
number of Portuguese and half-caste adventurers, 


1 E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 344-46. 
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Evidently these had never been tamed by the severe measures taken bv 
Aiiiangzeb s father. Indeed, when their captain was asked by Shayisth! 
Khan, the Mughal Governor of Bengal, “What did the c«r/r7r of L 
Maghs fix as your salary ?>• the corsair-chief had the audacity to renlv 
Our salary was the Imperial dominion ! We considered the whole of Ben. 
gal as our jasir. All the twelve months of the year we made our collec¬ 
tion (I.C., booty) without trouble. We had never to bother ourselves about 
am as and amins ; nor had we to render accounts and balances to any- 
body. Passage over water was (land) survey. We never slackened the 
»ha„»menl of cur ,/z„ boo.y. For year, we havo left 
Of (this) revenue, We have with us papers of the division of the booty 
village by village, for the last 40 years. 

Mir Jumla, on account of his preoccupation with the Assam cam 

paign and lus sudden death, having failed to suppress these Eciwg/pirates 
^layistha Khan (who succeeded to the viccroyalty of Bengal mr 8th 
March. 1664) determined to suppress them once for all. Thefr cruelties 

had become intolerable. Manucci describes them as ‘men hard of heart 
accustomed to kill even little children without regret.’ The details of the 

thefoitofChatgaon. the nest of the pirates (Magh and/W/) surren- 

of the peasants of Bengal who had bln carried 
off and kept prisoner here, were now released from the Magh oppression 
an re limed to their homes.’ {Akimgu-ndma). ‘On 27th January 1666 

71 ? to oppress L 

(s£m7 T1 7“ '''"•■’'’•’'■'“tt't »"f prosperous.' 

tbniliabuddin). The place was re-named Islamabad. 

In the war with the Marathas. as already noticed, the Portuguese, 

(ii) Diplomatic placed between two fires tried to receive 

Relations Warmth from both without getting scorched, By way 

guese vicerov m ih. y conduct of the Portu- 

ta TfiSS To fol , 7 ■■'‘’‘5' “> ft™ tlte loiter, 

665. the former replied assuring that he had sent orders to all the 
captains not to help Shivaji, according to Jai Singh’s request' A ffel 

in wS w7a7eTa' “O thn Mnghals. 

wtaeh wus agreed among other things that the 'Farangian shonld not 

s Fmm’shillabudUin^rP- 
and ihe Alamsir-n3ma.~lbld., pp 205.26 in the Bodliean MS. 589 

leignofAurangEib,” A Duartl^^^/ U 5 V 4 t J Seas in the 

Hexas. .t Treat, Between AeranJeb\^i^^eTriu,uese, p. 1 . 
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^otect pardon ///■.) in their kingdom a man who rebels against the 
Mughal King, and should consider him as a rebel against the Portugal 
King. 1 Yet, before Aurangzeb made peace with Shivaji in March, 1668 
the Portuguese had already come to terms with the Marathas in Decem¬ 
ber, 1667, a year after the treaty above referred to.^ But when Sambhaji 
invaded Goa together with the rebellious Prince Akbar, in 1683-84, the 
Portuguese again acted in concert with the Imperialists, and again came 
to terms with the Marathas.=‘ Nor were the Mughals more consistent. 
Shah Alam plotted to seize Goa by treachery. “This rupture with the 
Portuguese,” observes Sarkar, “was the worst mistake that the prince 
could have committed, because it ultimately caused the annihilation of his 

army riirough famine.The prince’s only work in Konkan had been, 

as the English merchants remark, To range to and fro, as he pleases, with 
ittle resistance. He hath taken no stronghold but ruins the country, 
lays all waste, and burns all towns he comes near.’ The scarcity in his 
camp reached an extreme point.^ The soldiers through fasting retained 
only the last breath of their lives. So, the baffled prince returned to the 
ghat on 20th February.”^ The friendliness of the Portuguese towards the 
Marathas once again brought down the Imperial arras into their Northern 
territory {le., Bassein and Daman), in 1693, when Matabar Khan (the 
governor of Kalyan) defeated their armies and made prisoners of their 
subjects. “The viceroy of Goa at last made peace by humble submission 
to the Emperor and the offer of presents/’^ 

The first English factory within the Mughal Empire was established 


B. The English Surat in 1612. From there goods were exchan¬ 
ged, by the land route, with Agra and Delhi. In 
the Golkonda kingdom they had an agency at Masulipatam. Further 
north they established a factory at Hariharpur, 25 miles S. E. of Cuttack 
and another at Balasore in 1633. Outside the Empire they bought, in 
1640, the site of Fort St. George (Madras), which was ‘the first indepen¬ 
dent starion in India’. Hugh was opened in 1651, and nishan (or order) 
was obtained from Prince Shuja (1652) permitting the English to trade in 
Bengal on payment of Rs, 3,000 annually in lieu of all kinds of customs 
and dries. “The Bengal trade continued to grow rapidly : in 1668 the 
company exported from the province goods worth £ 34,000, in 1675 the 
value rose to £ 85,000, in 1677 to £ 100,000, and in 1680 to £ 150,000. 


1 

2 

3 


6 


Ibid., p. 7, 

Ibid., p, 12. 

Sarkar, Short History of Aurangzib, p. 299. 
Ibid,, p. 303. 

Ibid., p. 353. 
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British ship sailed up the Ganges from the Bay of Bengal in 

On the strength of the nislim above referred to, the English began to 
(1) War in Bengal exemption from all dutics. which led to fric! 

tion and ultimately war. In March. 1680, Auraiigzeb 

had also issued ■Afanmn allowing the English, on payment of a consolida 
ted duty of 3^ p.c. at Surat, to trade freely within the Empire. This was 
differently interpreted by (he two parties. Besidc.s, the English refused to 
pay exactions like rahdan, pcshkashJarnuiM, etc., and protested against 
the practice (saiula-i-klm) of Imperial and local oflicials, opening packa 
ges of goods in transit and taking away articles at less than market prices 
Commenting on this, Sir Jaduiiath Sarkar observes, “On 10th April’ 
1665, Aurangzib issued an order that In all provinces there would be two 
uniform rates of customs duty on imports in future, namely 2^ p.c. for 
Muslims and 5 p.c. for Hindus. The Mughal Government seems to have 
found It difficult to assess and levy theyVW per head from the Europeans 
m the same manner as from the Hindus, and consequently it seems to 
have offered them (March, 1680) a compromise by turning the jiziya into 
an addition to the import duty on their goods, raising the latter to 3^ p.c, 
The clams oj the English in Bengal {a) to escape the duty mthe 
actual value of their imports by a fixed annual payment of Ms. 3,000 (as 
conceded by Shuja in 1652), and {b) to trade absolutely free in all other pL 

f680)'lrehTf7 of Aurangzib's farman of 

1680), aie both false and indefensible on any reasoning."^ 

But the English were determined to defend their evasion by force. 
A sample of their attitude is seen in Job Charnock’s refusal to nay the 

bC, f SHsT ‘ '“Ployed by the E. I. Co., at Kasim- 

rial rroon ' A Charnock’s factory was invested by Impe- 

next On 2Rthn?h'’ Sa' J"' “«P'd to Hugh in April 

te crash ?hL ! , a ' ; Shayistha Khan, on hearing of this, “decided 

barin s , T! 1 ^ •>'' EPili'l' f'll 

ltd of ‘l-'y ‘'ik'd to' 

Bay of L2 H? “”0 « fd"'' I" to 

Bay of Bengal, and burnt and looted Balasore for two days Fiaallv . 

J » carrying off all their ammunition and artillery, theit 


^ pp. 403-04. 

For fuller discussion, see Sarkar, op. cit., pp, 405 . 06 . 
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drums beating and their banners flying !” In 1688, Job Charnock’s place 
as Agent hr Bengal was taken by Captain Heath who disgraced the name 
of England by his great excesses, jll-treating Christians and non-Christians, 
men and women alike. Being foiled in his project of wresting Chatgaon 
from the Mughals, he sailed for Madras in sheer disgust (17th Feb., 1689). 

The Emperor, on hearing of these hostile activities, at once ordered 
the arrest of all Englishmen, the seizure of all their factories, and the prohi¬ 
bition of all trade and intercourse with them. Within a year (Feb., 1690), 
‘The English [of Surat] having made a most humble, submissive petition 
. . . .and [promised] that they would present the Emperor with a fine of 
Rs. 150,000. ... and behave themselves no more in such a shameful 
manner. . . His Majesty pardoned their faults and agreed. . . .that they 
follow their trade as in former times.’ After this the English were allowed 
to return to Bengal and trade freely without any further trouble. Job 
Charnock came back from Madras to Sutanati as Agent on 24th August. 
“This was the foundation of Calcutta and of the British Power in Northern 
India. On 10th February, 1691 an imperial order (hasb-ul-hukm) v/as 
issued by the grand wazir to the diwan of Bengal, allowing the English 
to carry on their trade in that province without molestation on paying 
Rs. 3,000 a year in lieu of all customs and other dues.’’^ Although this 
was apparently a victory for the English, it was evidently the outcome of 
the intercession of Ibrahim Khan, the new Subahdar of Bengal, who was 
friendly to the English and had taken charge of the province in May, 1689, 

Sir Josiah Child, Chairman of the E. 1. Co,, in London, had been 
lesponsible for the ignominious war in Bengal. He 
West Coast ambitious, as we have pointed out elsewhere in 
this book, to lay ‘the foundation of a large, well- 
grounded, sure English dominion in India for all time to come.’ In the 
result, “The expedition, rashly planned and unfortunate in execution, was 
an utter failure.’’^ Sir John Child, General and Director-in-Chief of 
English Factories in India, acting under instructions from home, led a 
similar expedition with no more honourable results. On 25th April, 1687, 
he abandoned Surat (“a fool’s paradise”) for Bombay (“the key of India”). 
He demanded from the Mughal Governor of Surat “compensation for 
past injuries and a new charter confirming and extending their privileges.” 
The Mughal reply to such conduct was the obvious. The English factory at 
Surat was invested by Imperial troops, and the English factors, including 
among them Benjamin Harris, the Chief of Surat Council, were imprisoned 

^ Sarkar, op. cit., p. 409. 

^ Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 449. 
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and kept in irons for 16 mouths (Dec., 1688-April, 1690), A1 

Siddis of Janjira, as allies of the Miighals, attacked Bombay 
(May, 1689) and confined the English witliin their fort. “Governor Chil/ 
therefore, made an abject appeal for pardon, sending a mission to Aiimn!’ 
zib under G. Weldon and Abraham Navarro (lOth Dec,, 1689), Vhe 
Emperor pardoned them, by an order dated 25th December 1689 TM 
English were restored to their old position in the Indian trade on condi 

tion of paying a fine of one-and-half lakhs of Rupees, and restoring the 
goods taken from Indian ships.”* 

European piracy in the Indian Ocean had commenced with Vasco da 

(iii) EngUfsh Piracy ^ 5th Century. “It excited no 

moral reprobation in Christendom.”^ In 1635 Cobh 
captain of an English ship licensed by Charles I, plundered two Mughal 
vessels at the mouth of the Red Sea ; and in 1638, Sir William CourL ■ 
with a similar charter from the King of England, sent out four ships which 
lobbed Indian vessels and tortured their crews.” For these misdeeds the 
1. Co., at Surat was obliged to pay an indemnity of Rs 170 000 
“In the second half of the 17lh century,” writes Sarkm-, “an even 
more lawless race of men than the old Buccaneers appeared and extended 

nlundeT' generally in single ships and 

plundeimg vessels of every nationality.” “Of these men, chiefly English. 

TcwTh " Kidd, Roberts. England and 

t?d w H .Roberts alone was credi- 

ted with the destruction of 400 trading vessels in three years.The 

chief cause of their immunity lay in the fact that it was business of no- 

their wn .Their friends on shore supplied 

heir wants and gave them timely information of rich prizes to be lold 

then dorng , from winch they drew a profu .Not only were the greater 

omoials, .malic ,0 ■ 

respoLlble'• “™"" 

colours scoured a booty of 6 

Ihe caoX^rTX His Pfownioa achlevcmCBt. 

captorc of tire j, np, de,j„-bed ,,, k|„„ 

roya ship called the Ganj-i^sawai, than which there was no 

2 /oc, ciY., p. 411. 

® Sarkar, op. cii., p. 412 . 
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Silver and gold, the orodure nFth#* ooU rupees in 

Jcdda. The" oap.a?„' „rthSp tVlt.°h “Sr"* 

guns and 400 muskets nn k„>- i ^ ■ ,.There were 80 

had come within 8 or 9 days of Surat^ whe 

sight, of much smaller size, and^not having a^tV ship came in 

armament of the when ^ *e 

was fired at it from the royal ship. ^By ill-lucir^thT?'” ^ 

or four men were killed by its fragment. Ah 
from the enemy struck and damaffed the mn' ® 

of the vessel depends The Fnafteh tnast, on which the safety 

couraged by it, Ke down to attacf and being en- 

on board of their opponents The GhnqtJ-in jumped 

the sword, and thereTre so manv vS^e^ 

if the captain had rSran^board the royal vessel that 
But as soon as the English began to board’ defeated, 

the hold. There werfsLe ^ down into 

as concubines for himself. He put tu?bans^on°th bought in Mocha 

their hands, and incited them to £hr ^ ^"d swords into 

enemy, who soon became perfect masters of the r ^ 

the treasure and many prisoners to their own ship 'when 
their ship, they brouffht tlip rovnl oll;T^ t u ^uen they had laden 

men,,, akd buLd ,E,eK a “T d 

the inen, and dishonouring the women, both old fnd youn^^ Thfy^then 

.bey 

their chastity, and some others killed themselves with LiJS and dlg^s 

fo« orSiy I*""!,““ 

from .he English oecupa.LV Bombay E S'lon^s'.ardL"™® 
were more active than usual in building bastions and S and ' Ki ^ 

blf “’lEd ‘-■ i? ■,*■' '"■> “^hEa^EuelEegE 

Sion th-i^ ^ preparations, and came to the condu- 

wniild ^ remedy, and that a struggle with the English 

Would result only in a heavy loss to the customs revenue He ,-ne.d^ 
serious preparations for carrying the royal order into execution and^vJ^*^ 
not willing that even a rupee should be lo^rto the reven^ 
appearances, he kept the English factors in confinement but privateirbe 

SrtheE‘°rfr "" After th"confinem"e^ 

whLever^hey found^our^ of reprisal, seized upon every Imperial officer, 

finemenf M ^ept them all in con- 

ement. So matters went on for a long time.u 

^ E. & D., op. at., VII. pp. 350-51. 
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The sequel is of peculiar interest as the author of the narrative, on, 
(Iv) KhaflKhan’s ^hich wc liavc SO much depended, was himself one 
Embassy of the persons employed in the negotiations. 

‘During these troubles,’ writes Khafi Klilin, ‘I, tlie writer of this 
work, had the misfortune of seeing the Iwiglish of Bombay, when I wasi 
acting as agent for Abdur Razzak Khan at the port of Surat. I had , 
purchased goods to the value of nearly two lacs of rupees, and had to " 
convey them from Surat to Abdur Razzak, the/aty'dar of Rahiri.i My 
route was along the seashore through the possessions of the Portuguese 
and the English. On arriving near Bombay, but wliile I was yet in the 
Portuguese territory, in consequence of a letter from Abdur Razzak, I 
waited ten or twelve days for the escort of Sid i Yakut Khan. Abdur 
Razzak had been on friendly terms with an Englishman in his old 
Haidarabad days, and he had now written to him about giving assistance 
to the convoy. The Englishman sent out the brother of his diwan, very 
kindly inviting me to visit him, The Portuguese captain and my com¬ 
panions were averse to my going there with such valuable property. I, 
however, put my trust in God, and went to the Ivnglishman. I told the 
diwan’s brother, that if the conversation turned upon the capture of the 
ship, I might have to say unpleasant things, for I would speak the truth. 
The Englishman’s vakil advised me to say freely what I deemed right, 
and to speak nothing but the truth. 

‘When I entered the fortress, I observed that from the gate there j 
was on each side of the road a line of youths, of twelve or fourteen years 
of age, well dressed, and having excellent muskets on their shoulders, 
Every step I advanced, young men with sprouting beards, handsome and ' 
well clothed, with fine muskets in their hands, were visible on every side, 
As I went onwards, I found Englishmen standing with long beards, of : 
similar age, and with the same accoutrements and dress. After that I 
saw musketeers [harkandaz), well dressed and arranged, drawn up in 
ranks. Further on I saw Englishmen with white beards, clothed in bro¬ 
cade, with muskets on their shoulders, drawn up in two ranks, and in 
perfect array. Next I saw some English children, handsome, and wearing 
pearls on the borders of their hats. In the same way, on both sides, as i 
far as the door of the house where he abode, I found drawn up in ranks 
on both sides nearly 7,000 musketeers dressed and accoutred as for a 
review- 

‘I then went straight up to the place where he was seated on a 
chair. He wished me Good-day, his u.sual form of salutation; then he ;; 
rose from his chair, embraced me, and signed for me to sit down on a ; 
chair in front of him. After a few kind inquiries, our discourse turned 
upon different things, pleasant and unpleasant, bitter and sweet; but ah 
he .said was in a kind and friendly spirit towards Abdur Razzak. Hje 
inquired why his factors had been placed in confinement. Knowing that , 
God and the Prophet of God would protect me, I answered, “Although ; 
you do not acknowledge that shameful action, worthy of the reprobation,1 
of all sensible men, which was perpetrated by your wicked men, this . 
question you have put to me is as if a wise man should ask where the;' 

. ,,. ^ was the identical Abdur Razzak of Golkonda fame who had since recon- ?, 
ciled himself to the Imperial service. 
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sun is when all the world is filled with his rays,” He reolied 
who have an dhfeehng against me cast upon me the blame fo th e fault 
of others. How do you know that this "'e tauJt 

By what satisfactory proof will you establish this ?” %Teplied'"”Clhai 
ship I had a number of wealthy acquaintances and two n! u ^ 
ones, destitute of all worldiv wealth ^ ^ ^ P°“'' 

there were marks, wounds, and scars, said in their own lang^e ‘We 

got these scars at the time of the siege of Sidi Yakut, but to-d^ay tlm scms 

have been removed frorn our heart.’ A person who was with them knew 

Hindi^and Persian, and he translated their words to my friends.” 

have 2id “I* they may 

have said so. They are a party of Englishmen, who, having rcLived 

wounds m the siege of Yakut Khan, were taken prisoner b^S. Some 

They stayed with Ylkut^Kl’ Ifabshi, and became Musulmans, 

ey stayed with Yakut Khan some time, and then ran away from him 

But they had not the face to come back to me. Now they have ^re 
and taken part with the dingenars, or sakams, who lay violent Imncfs on 
ships upon the sea ; and with them they are serving^as pirate ^ 

wl'eTpon”™!"" •>-y a- casin';: 

‘I smilingly replied, “What I have heard about your readiness of 
S/off h°''’' seen. All praise to^ your ability for 

fen hi without consideration, such an exculpatory mid 

sensible answer ! But you must recall to mind that the hereditary Icings 

escaiTdm hand f ^ good-for-nothing Sambha have nft 

Se ?” T IstheislandofBombayasurc 

refuge . I added. What a manifest declaration of rebellion you have 
shown in coining rupees !” you nave 

the to send every year a large sum of money, 

commerce, to our country, and the coins of the King 
of Hindustan are of short weight, and much debased ; and in this island^ 
Wing and selling them, great disputes arise. Conse¬ 
quently we have placed our own names on the coins, and have made 
them current in our own jurisdiction.” A good deal more conversation 
W and part of it seemed to vex him ; but he showed 

himself throughout very thoughtful of Abdur Razzak Khan, and mindful 
of his obligation to_ protect him. When the interview was over, he 
proffered me entertainment in their fashion ; but as I had resolved from 

T ^ depart from the usuaJ course in the present 

nterview, I acceptedjonly atr and pan, and was glad to escape.’ 

Khafi Khan concludes this account with the following note :_‘The 

total revenue of Bombay, which is chiefly derived from betelnuts and cocoa- 
nuts, does not reach to two or three kes of rupees. The profits of the com¬ 
merce of these misbelievers, according to report, does not exceed twenty 
lacs of rupees. The balance of the money acquired for the maintenance of 
the English settlement is obtained by plundering the ships voyaging to the 
House of God, of which they take one or two every year. When the ships 
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are proceeding to the ports of Mocha and Jadda laden with the goods of 
Hindustan, they do not interfere with them ; but wlien tliey return bring¬ 
ing gold and silver and Ibrahimi and rial, ilieir spies have found out which 
ship bears the richest burden, and they attack it,’^ 

The culprits vvheir they could be caught were imprisoned, the E, 1, 
Co.'s factors and ohicers were indemnified, impri- 
(v) Mughal Failure with cxtraditioii, but European 

piracy continued triumphant in Indian waters in the absence of a strong 


Indian navy. After the Ganj-i-sawSi incident, in September, 1695, the 
Dutch proffered to clear the seas in return for exclusive rights of trading 
within the Empire free of all duty ; but the Emperor declined the offer. 
An agreement, on the other hand, was made with the English for a similar/ 
responsibility in return for half the ninning cost of each double voyage of 
the escorting ship. Consequently all the English prisoners were set at 
liberty on 27tli June, 1696, But the same year saw the renewal of piracy 
in a more virulent form under Captain William Kidd, “destined to blossom 

a 

into the most redoubtable pirate who ever besmirched the honour of Eng¬ 
land.”* He had been sent out by a syndicate of English noblemen on the 
Adventure, a very strong 30-gun vessel, to destroy piracy in the Indian 
Ocean ! “Arriving off Calicut early in 1697, he took to a life of piracy, 
shamelessly describing his robberies as legitimate act.s'of privateering 
authorized by the King of England. Kidd’s success drew many restless 
English seamen into his party. ‘Distributing his forces with the skill of a 
sea-strategist,’ Captain Kidd dominated the Indian Ocean, with his muni¬ 
tions and stores drawn from a base in Madagascar. ‘All told, the pirate 
fleet mounted 120 guns, and was manned by not less than 300 Europeans, 
of whom the great majority were Englkshmen’.”* 

Finally, in December, 1698, Amaiiut Khan, the Mughal governor of 
Surat, surrounded the European factories and gave them an ultimatum 
either to give an undertaking to guard the seas or to leave the country within 
ten days. Consequently “the English, French and Dutch agreed to act in 
conceit to suppress piracy, and signed bonds by which they Jointly engaged 
to make good all future losses. On receiving this agreement, Aurangzeb 
reversed his embargo on European trade in the Mughal clominion.s, and he 
wrote to the Surat governor to settle the matter in his own way. In the 
terms of this agreement, ‘the Dutch convoyed the Mecca pilgrims and 
patrolled the entrance to the Red Sea, besides paying Rs. 70,000 to the 
governor of Surat; the English paid Rs. 30,000 and patrolled the South 


1 ibid, pp, 351-54. 

2 Sarkar, oj). cin, p. 415. 

3 ibid. 
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Indian seas, while the French made a similar payment and policed the 
Persian Gulf.”^ 

Nevertheless, “a return prepared in January, 1702, showed that the 
captives at Surat numbered 109 persons, including 21 English officials of 
the Company. . . .and 15 seamen.” Sir John Gayer was imprisoned for 
6 years from February, 1701, with a few intervals; but this was mainly due 
to the machinations of Sir Nicholas Waite, President of a new rival English 
Company established at Surat on 8th April, 1699. An ambassador from 
the King of England, Sir William Norris, waited upon Aurangzeb for 16 
months (from 27th Jan,, 1701 to 18th April, 1702), but with no result. An¬ 
other piratical outrage was committed off Surat, on 28th Aug., 1703, when 
two ships returning from Mocha were captured. By way of indemnity, 
Itibar Khan, the governor of Surat, extorted from Vittal and Keshav Pareldi 
(the Old English Company’s brokers), 3 lacs of rupees, and another 3 lacs 
similarly from the Dutch. But when Aurangzeb heard of this, he disap¬ 
proved of Itibar’s action and set aside the agreement of 1699 under which 
the indemnity was demanded. Misadventures of this nature with con¬ 
sequent punishments, followed by piratical reprisals, continued, and 
Aurangzeb realised the helplessness of the situation in the absence of a 
strong Imperial navy. But he was loo.much preoccupied with his Deccan 
war. Khafi Khan notes with much concern, ‘The Mahrattas also possess 
the newly-built forts of Khanderi, Kolaba, Kasa, and Katora, in the sea 
opposite the island fortress belonging to the Habshis. Their warships 
cruise about these forts, and attack vessels whenever they get the opportu¬ 
nity. The sakanas also, who are sometimes called bawnril, a lawless set 
of men belonging to Surat, in the province of Ahmedabad, are notorious 
for their piracies and they attack from time to time the small ships which 
come from Bandar Abbasi and Maskat. They do not venture to attack 
the large ships which carry the pilgrims. The reprobate English act in the 
same way as the sakanas.’’^ 

VI. THE RIDDLE OF AURANGZEB 


Aurangzeh’s character was a great enigma even to his contemporaries; 

A Gc t E ■ m hardly in a better position to correctly under¬ 

stand him. His reign was a riddle in contrasts. To 
borrow the familiar antithesis from Dickens, “It was the best of times, it 
was the worst of times, it was the age of wisdom, it was the age of foolish¬ 
ness, it was the epoch of belief, it was the epoch of incredulity, it was the 
season of Light, it was the season of Darkness, it was the spring of hope, 


1 Ibid., p. 416. 

2 E. & D., op. cit., VII, p, 355. 
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it was the winter of despair, we had everything before us, we had nothing 
before us, we were all going direct to Ileaven. we were all going direct the 
other way—in short, the period was so far like the present period, that 
some of its noisiest authorities insisted on its being received, for good or 
for evil, in the superlative degree of comparison only,” 

Only, on the throne of Delhi, instead of there being 'a king with a 
large jaw’, there was one with a large nose' and an itching jaw; 'the queen 
with a plain face’ was simply out of the picture. 

A modern writer has pronounced Aurangzeb “a pu72ling compound 
of contradictions,Bernier found him, ‘reserved, subtle, and a complete 
master of the art of dissimulation.’ He fiirtber said that 'every person in 
the court, excepting only his brother. Darn, seemed to form an erroneous 
estimate of his character.This should be .sutTicient caution for all 
modern critics of Aurangzeb’s strange enigmatic character. We shall here 
only make an attempt to present this Imperial chameleon in all his chang¬ 
ing colours, instead of trying to dogmatise. 

Aurangzeb’s letters, of which over 2,000 are e.xtant, are an invaluable 
document throwing nluindant light upon his manifold 
Aur«ng*e^^s idcsa gf (hcsc, Written to his father 

Shah Jahan, hc writes, “It ix deaf to your Majesty 
that God Almighty bestows His irtisis upon one who disduirgcs the duty of. 
cherishing his subjects and protecting the people, ft is manifest and clear 
to wise men that a wolf is not ,fit to be a shepherd, and that no poor-spirited 
man can perform the great duty of governing. Sovereignty .signifies protec¬ 
tion of the people, not .self-indulgence and libertinism.''* 

To an officer who .suggested to Aurangzeb that, for consideration of 
health, he should spare himself, he is.reported to have said : 

‘Being bom the son of a King and placed on the throne, I was sent 
into the world by Providence to live and labour, not for myself, hut for others', 

. . . it is my duty not to think of my own happiness, except .so far as it is 
inseparably connected with the happiness of my people. It is the repose and 
prosperity oj my subjects that it behoves me to consult ; nor are these to be 
sacrificed to anything besides the demands of justice, the maintenance of the 
rayed aulhority, and the security of the State,' He al.so added, ‘There can 
surely be but one opinion among wise men as to the obligation imposed 

^ Carer), who saw Aurangzeb on 21st March, 1695, in the Deccan, 

speaks or his white beard, trimmed round, contrasting vividly with his olive skin :i ‘he 
■was ql a low stature, iW//) <7/orfe Ho.r(’: slender and stooping with age.’—Lane-Poole, 
op. cu., p, 197. 

2 Lane-Poole, Aurangztb, p, 87. 

® Bernier, Travels, p. 10, 

E. & D,, op. cit., Vtl, p, 253. 
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upon a sovereign, in seasons of difficulty and danger, to hazard his life, 
and, if necessary, to die sword in hand in defence of the people committed 
to his care. . . .Alas ! we are sufficiently disposed by nature to seek ease 
and indulgence, we need no such officious counsellors. Our wives, too, 
are sure to assist us in treading the flowery path of rest and luxury.’’- 

Again, in another letter to his father, Aurangzeb expressed his sense 
of the responsibilities of kingship thus ‘My elevation to the throne has 
not, as you imagine, filled me with insolence and pride. You know, by 
more than forty years’ experience, how burthensome an ornament a crown 
is, and with how sad and an aching heart a monarch retires from the 
public gaze. . . .the greatest conquerors are not always the greatest kings. 
The nations of the earth have often been subjugated by mere uncivilised 
barbarians, and the most extensive conquests have in a few shoft years 
crumbled to pieces. He is the truly great king who makes it the chief 
business of his life to govern his subjects with equity.”^ 

That these were no idle sentiments diplomatically expressed to 
„ , ^ deceive the world is borne out by the wise regula- 

tions he made for the guidance of his revenue 
oflicials. That he had also striven to act according to them has beeji 
amply demonstrated by his own civil achievements as Viceroy of the 
Deccan. We have space only for a few of these by way of illustration. 

REVENUE REGULATIONS® 

I 

‘The officers of the present and future atiiils of the Empire of Hindus¬ 
tan from end to end, should collect the revenue and other [dues] from 
the mahals in the proportions and manner fixed in the luminous Law and 
shining orthodox Faith, and [according to] whatever has been meant and 
sanctioned in this gracious mandate in pursuance of the correct and 
trustworthy Traditions— 

'And they should not demand new orders every year, but should 
consider delay and transgression as the cause of their disgrace it\ this 
world and the next. 

First .— ‘They should practise benevolence to the cultivators, inquire 
into their condition, and exert themselves judiciously and tactfully, so 
that [the Cultivators] may joyfully and heartily try to increase the cul¬ 
tivation, and every arable tract may be brought under tillage. 

[Com7nentar)! oit the margin :— “Concerning what has been written in 
the first clause the wish of the just Emperor is, “display friendliness and 
good management which are the causes of the increase of cultivation. 

^ Bernier, op. cit., pp. 129-30. 

2 Ibid., pp. 167-68. 

® Sarkar, Mughal Adiiimisiration, pp. 197-223. The/anunn containing these was 
issued in 1668-69 A. D. 
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And that (friendliness) consists in this that under no nnme n,- ^ , 
you take a dam or dirham above the fixed amount and rate 
should the ryots be oppressed or molested in any way. The niaruiger ir 
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“°'’ n'fSKLZl 
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II 

and Mam, hope for Imperial favours 

cullinalion, and th^welfare ^oPtiuhe'^ Emperor are directed to the increase of 
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following the established rules in everv ^rtd devotion, and by 

good oiBcers,—so that as the resnlr ^ ™®tter have proved themselves 

the result may be rewarded according to their 

by any calamity, take only o«i aZevenul^^ maiinds, and 4 maunds have been destroyed 
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attention to the gain of the State and their honesty. But if any have 
acted in the opposite manner, report the fact to the Emperor, that 
they may be dismissed from the service, put on their defence and 
explanation [of their conduct], and receive the punishment of their 
irregular acts, 

Thirkenth.—^yVnh great insistence gather together the papers of the 
records at the right time. In the village in which you stay, every 
day secure from the officers the daily account of the collection of revenue 
and cess and prices current, and from the other parganas the daily account 
of the collection of revenue and cash (mmijudat) every fortnight, and the 
balance in the treasuries foldhdats and the juiTpu wetsil baqi every month, 
and the iumar of the total revenue and the jama bandi (annual revenue 
settlement) and the incomes and expenditures of the treasuries of the 
folahdars season by seasop. After looking through these papers demand 
the refunding of whatever has been spent without being accounted for, 
and then send them to the Imperial Record Office. Do not leave the 
papers of the spring harvest uncollected up to the autumn harvest.’ 

It must have been clear to the readers from the above evidence that 
Aurangzeb had the right perspective for the ruler of an agricultural land 
like ours. Despite the loss in revenue it involved, Aurangzeb, it is well 
known, soon after his accession, remitted no less than 80 different taxes 
and duties, ‘The movements of large armies through the country, 
especially in the eastern and northern parts, during the two years past, and 
scarcity of rain in some parts,’ observes KhafI Khan, ‘had combined to 
make grain dear. To comfort the people and alleviate their distress, the 
Emperor gave orders for the remission of the rohddri (toll) which' was 
collected on every highway (giizar), frontier and ferry, and brought in a 
large sum to the revenue. He also remitted the pondari, a ground or 
house cess, which was paid throughout the Imperial dominions by every 
tradesman and dealer, from the butcher, the potter, and the greengrocer, 
to the draper, jeweller, and banker. Something was paid according to 
rule under this name for every bit of ground in the market, for every stall 
and shop, and the total revenue thus derived exceeded lacs (of rupees). 
Other cesses lawful and unlawful, as the sur-shumdri, buz-shumdri, bar- 
gadi, the chardi (grazing tax) of the Banjaras, the luwa’aiui, the collection's 
from the fairs held at the festivals of Muhammadan saints, and at the jatras 
or fairs of the infidels, held near Hindu temples, throughout the country far 
and wide, where lacs of people assemble once a year, and where buying 
and selling of all kinds goes on. The tax on spirits, on gambling-houses, 
on brothels, the fines, thank offerings, and the fourth part of debts 
recovered by the help of magistrates from creditors. These and other' 
imposts, nearly eighty in number, which brought in krores of rupees to the 
public treasury, were all abolished througout Hindustan. Resides these, the 
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litlie of corn, which lawfully brought in twenty-five tew ofr.m. • 

1 emitted to alleviate the heavy cost of grain.’* ^ 

In spite or stringenl orders, Itoweier, many of these forbidde,, 
Aurtingieb’s Mildness Continued to be exacted by selfish local 

r , . officials, or jagirdarx. Khafi Khan gives twn ,■/ 

sons for this: because throughout ,h. Imperial Ir „ i 

reign of Aurangzeb,„o fear and dread of punishment remained in L 
hearts ofyfj^ite7,w,/fl:;/V/tevan^ Secondly because ih 

through inattention, or wane of c„n“d" ritio^t or ™ 
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.feain the tankhwah accounts of the jdsJrdan <;o ti j cesses) 

P«.ex. that the amount of the 

m.ice-bearer.s forbade the collection of the imoorts for a '. ^ 

so the regulation for the abolition of most of the imports SlX't'-' 
critics,- hr* rvr.Ze" ™hf d^ 

ns an ingenious contrir„c?.o” f”"”"’ 

impoverishing the treasurv Dr r ■ people without 

tltc Emperor' e™ i “'It Id ' fm" “Zd 'V" ““ 

support. Accrtainamoil ora r >» Pin their 

winLgatlbe ' r eeTrr ‘“'fS' »"<t «*» 

■ration aud Amrultmav 17?,:“? 

Shut his eyes lest worse things should hapTn'^ sometimes to 

however, of the remissinn nf t ^ interpretation, 

Q-anic injunction o7ZZl^"o"r 
is Simple, and ntore constoM 7, “a"" 

disposition. He was not the man tn ■ Emperor’s 

oppression of the poor We arc V extortion on the 

counsel to his son Shah Ah ^ Aurang^eb’s wise 

attitude in such matters • ‘An Em ° repi'esenting his correct ' 

gentleness and : midway between 

it becomes a cans of the f b r other. 

of the rum of his throne, because in case of excessive 

' barfe-Poole, op. cU., pp. 82 - 83 . 
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gentleness, the people display audacity, while the increase of harshness 
scares away heart.’^ 

Not merely Indian writers but also foreigners bear testimony to the 

Aurang^eb’s Justice* administration of justice under Aurangzeb. 

Ovington, who derived his opinions and information 
from Aurangzeb’s ‘least partial critics, the English merchants at Bombay 

and Surat,’ says that the great Mogul ‘is, the main ocean of justice.He 

generally determines with exact justice and equity ; for there is no pleading 
of peerage or privilege before the Emperor, but the meanest man is as 
soon heard by Aurangzib as the chief Omrah : which makes the Omrahs 
very circumspect of their actions and punctual in their payments.’® The 
author of the MirdH’ Alam, Bakhtawar Khan, gives us the following 
picture of Aurangzeb, the judge 

‘In his sacred Court no improper conversation, no word of back¬ 
biting or of falsehood is allowed. His courtiers on whom his lights is 
reflected, are cautioned that if they have to say anything which might 
Injure the character of an absent man, they should express themselves in 
decorous language and in full detail. He appears two or three times 
every day in his Court of Audience with a pleasing countenance and mild 
look, to dispense justice to complainants who come in numbers without 
hindrance, and as he listens to them with great attention, they make 
their representations without any fear”or hesitation, and obtain redress 
from his impartiality. If any person talks too much, or acts in an im¬ 
proper manner, he is never displeased, and he never knits his brows. His 
courtiers have often desired to prohibit people from showing so much 
boldness, but he remarks that by hearing their very words, and seeing 
their gestures, he acquires a habit of forbearance and tolerance. All bad 
characters are expelled from the city of Delhi, and the same is ordered to 
be done in all places throughout the whole empire. The duties of preser¬ 
ving order and regularity among the people are very efficiently attended 
to, and throughout the empire, notwithstanding its great extent, nothing 
can be done without meeting with the due punishment enjoined by the 
Muhammadan law. Under the dictates of anger and passion he never issues 
orders of deatliA 

This character is further confirmed by Dr. Careiri, who saw him in 
the Deccan in 1695. Seated upon a square gilt throne, raised two steps 
above the dais, inclosed with silver banisters, ‘they gave him his scimitar 
and buckler, which he laid down on his left side within the throne. Then 
he made a sign with his hand for those that had business to draw near; 

1 Sarkar,p. 58. Or, as he expressed il in other words;—‘Don’t be 
so salt that [your subjects] would spit you out of their mouths, nor be so sweet that 
they may gulp you down.’ Ibid., p. 61. 

*Cf. “Administration of Justice in the Mughal Empire,’’ Sri Ram Sharma, 
Calcutta lieview, March, 1943. Also by the same writer ; “Administration of Justice in 
Aurangzeb’s time,” in 7. E. Q., XXI, 2 [June, 1945], pp. 101-04. 

® Ovington, p. 198, cited by Lane-Poolc, op. cit., p. 81. 

® E. & D.. op. oil., VII, p. 158. 
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“This routine was varied on three days of the weelc. On Friday, 
the Islamic Sabbath, no Court was held. Wednesday was sacred to 
justice, and no public darbdr was then held, but the Empeior went 
straight from the darsan to the Private Audience Hall, t]\ronged with the 
Law Officers, muftis^ scholars, theologians {ulema). Judges, and 

the Prefect of Police for the City. None else was admitted unless his 
presence was needed. The Emperor went on personally judging cases till 
noon. 

“On Thursday he gave hi.s Court a half-holiday, as we get on Satur¬ 
day in British India. The usual routine was followed up to noon ; but 
there was no afternoon Court, nor any’assembly in the Dhvan-i-Khcis at 
night. The whole evening was spent in prayer and sacred reading, and 
the world and its distractions were kept out. 

“If we may believe the Court historian {Alamglr-ndma), Aurangzib 
slept only three hours out of twenty-four.”^ 

Through half-a-century of Imperial rule, through war and peace, 
through sickness and health, through sunshine and rain, Aurangzeb strictly 
adhered to his sense of duty and passion for work. Bernier records a 
wonderful illustration :— 

“Aureng-zebe, nolwithstanding his serious indisposition, continued to occupy 
his mind with the affairs of Government, and the safe custody ol his father. 
He earnestly advised Sultan Muzum, in the event of his death, to release the 
King from confinement ; but he was constantly dictating tetters to Etbar-kan, 
urging him to be faithful and rigid in the discharge, of his duty ; and 
on the fifth day of his illness, during the crisis of the disorder, he caused himself 
to be carried into the assembly of the Omrahs, for the purpose of undeceiving 
those who might believe he was dead, and of preventing a public tumult, 
or any accident by which SHah Jehan might effect his escape. The same 
reasons induced him to visit that assembly on the 7th, 9th and lOlh days; 
and, what appears almost incredible, on the iglh day, when scarcely i ecovered from 
a swoon so deep and long that his death was generally reported, he sent for the 
7?«jiZ Jesseingue, and two or three of the principal Omrahs, for the purpose 
of verifying his existence. He then desired the attendants to raise him in the 
bed ; called for paper and ink that he might write to Etbar-kan, and dispatched a 
messenger for the Great-Seal, which was placed under Rauchenara-Begain s 
care enclosed in a small bag, which was impressed with a signet which 
he always kept fastened to his arm ; wishing to satisfy himelf that the 
Princess had trot made use of this instrument to promote any sinister design.” “I 
was present,” continues Bernier with great admiration, “when my Agah 
became acquainted with all these particulars, and heard him exclaim, 
‘What strength of mind ! what invincible courage ! Heaven reserve thee, 
Aureng-zebe, for greater achievements ! Thou art riot yet destined to die . 

Sarkar remarks, “Historians have observed that though he died in 

Sarkar, Anecdotes, pp. 177-84. 

" Bernier, Travels, pp, 125-26. 
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Paigns. and issued iZcli^L Z 

sent for him to iix on the points of att!efP'^^ress; drawings of forts 
for keeping open the roads in the i ^ Pleasures 

bailees at Multan and Agri and ^ quelling distur- 

Caodahar ,• and, at the same time IT:" of 

or a convoy moves in the Deckail with marches 

own hand. '=orae orders from Aurangzib’s 

the sellmlnTrcltk fflof a district, or 
tbe conduct of all these funclionaries^' *' i and 

of prying inquiries from all comerr 

the alert by admonitions founded on’f '^‘’iislantly kept on 

^ Sark.r .v/ 'nfomiation. This attention 

fa his las'/ P- 462 

Pillar of 

^iva took place though 1^“ i® disgrace for long year, ^ ■ Negligence for a 
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to particulars is not favourable to real progress of business, any more 
than it is indicative of enlarged genius ; but combined, as it was in 
Aurangzib, with unremitting vigilance in all the great affairs of the State, 
it shows an activity of mind that would be wonderful at any age."'- 

All that has been stated above should go to substantiate Lane- 
Poole’s just estimate of Aurahgzeb being “incom- 
^”cont*astB Ws father’s superior—a wiser man, a juster 

king, a more clement and benevolent ruler,” “His 
greatest calumniator Mauucci,” he adds, “admits that his heart was really 
kind.”^ He further states, “All we know of his methods of government, ■. . 
goes to prove that his line sentiments were really the ruling principles 
of his life. No act of injustice according to the law of Islam, has been 
proved against him.”* Even Bernier does not fail to observe, “Yet even 
those who may maintain that the circumstances of country, birth and 
education afford no palliation of the conduct pursued by Aurang-zebe 
(towards his father and brothers), must admit that this Prince is endowed 
with a versatile and rare genius, that he is a consummate statesman , a}^d 
a great King."*' If the writer of his Anecdotes is correct, Shah Jahan, 
too appears to have foreseen that ‘the resolution and intelligence of 
Aurangzib make it necessary that he (alone) would undertake this difficult 
task (of ruling India).* Dryden only translates this sentiment into verse 
when he write.s ; 

‘This Atlas must our sinking state uphold ; 

In counsel cool, but in performance bold : 

He sums their (his brothers’) virtues in liimself alone.’ 

Despite this, however, it is also true as V. A. Smith holds, “When he 
is judged as a sovereign he must be pronounced a failure.” He quotes 
Khafi Khan to emphasize ‘his merits as an ascetic and his demerits in the 
practical government of an empire.’ Hence, ‘in spite of his devotion, 
austerity, and justice, courage, long-suffering, and sound judgment,’ every 
plan and project that he formed came to little good, and every enterprise 
which he undertook was long in execution and failed of its object’—(Khafi 
Khan). Smith adds, “The censures of the friendly Muhammadan critic do 
not exhaust the list of Aurangzeb’s defects as a ruler.” But we may not 
agree with him in his enumeration of all the details. 

“He never trusted anybody, and consequently was ill served. His 

'■ Elphinstone, History of India, pp. 66^-66. 

- Lane-Poole, op. dr., p. 86. 

^ Ibid., p. 80. 

Bernier, Travels, p. 199. 

* Anecdotes, pp, AQA\, 
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cold, calculating temperament rarely permitted him to indulge in love for 
man or woman, and few indeed were the persons who loved him. H' 
reliance on mere cunning as the principal instrument in .statecraft tcstifieri 
to a certain smallness of mind, and, moreover wa.s ineffective in practice 
Although he had many opporltmilk’s for winning milUary distinct ion he failed 
to show abdify as a-general whether before or after his accession, His 
proceedings in the Deccan during the latter part of his life were simnlv 
ndiculous as military operation.s. Tu fact, nothing in the histmyof 
Aurangzjb justifies posterity in classing him a great King. His tricky euimine 
was mainly directed, first to winning, and tlien to keeping the throne, h! 
did nothing for literature or art. Rather it should be said that he did less 
than nothing, because be discouraged bolh,*'^ 

To completely deny Aurangzeb all title to greatnes.s sounds fanatical 
The dissipation of Ins last campaigns need not blind us to his earlier 
military achievements, both as Prince and as Emperor. Anrangzeb’s' 
great weakness was, indeed, his .suspiciousness, the natural corollary to 
wind! was ovei-centralization in administration, both civil and military 
Bi given his energy and intellectual power, this need not have proved 

fata . It was a weakness common to his tribe-men of power and over 

ma, =n..6 ambmo,,. Thera was undeaiabi, a certain lack in hk eharalto 
a certain smallness of mind.” indeed-the generosity and openness of 
mmd common to all Ins predecessors. It was on account of this that '‘all 
self-restraint, his sense of duty, his equity, and laborious care of hi 

"" mi 

His veiy asceticism and economy and simplicitv of life were 
couit. The mass of his subjects felt that if they must have an alien 

m race and religion for their king, at least let him show himself a kina 
nght rojaliy and shnd his sovereign radiance on hi, snbjecls even wWie 
he entphed,he,, parses upon his stately pleasures, rL » * 

Ammsnb COM m, io. yfc very hftmeos of Me „o,„cc kcyl l,i, people o, ' 

the riltininte analysis, it is possible to attribute all Aiirangzeb's 
Aurangzeb’s Puvi- ai ures and defects to his religious character. “His 
tanism Character”, says Lane-Pooie. “is that of the Puritan, 

denial its nneomo, its ascetic restraint, its self- 

,.al.,tsnncon,pr„nnsmg tenacity of righteous purpose, its high ideals 


fmiih Oxford History of India nn 447 as 
Lane-Poole, op. eft., pp, 86-87" 
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of conduct and duty ; and also with its cold severity, its curbed impulses 
its fanaticism, its morbid distrust of ‘poor buman nature’, its essential 
unlovableness. Aurangzib possessed many great qualities, he practised 
all the virtues ; but he was lacking in the one thing needful in a leader of 
men ; he could not win love. Such a one may administer an empire, hut he 
cannot rule the hearts of men.'’ 

IDEAL MUSLIM MONARCH 

The reader will be amply rewarded for his patience to go through 
the following description of the Emperor, dwelling on the arch-trait of his 
character 

'Be it known to the readers of this work,’writes Baktawar Klian, 
author of the Miral-i Alam, ‘that this humble slave of the Almighty is 
going to describe in a correct manner the excellent character, the worthy 
habits and the refined morals of this most virtuous monarch, Abu-1 
Muzaffar Muhiu-d din Muhammad Aurangzeb ‘Alamglr’, according as 
he has witnessed them with his own eyes. This Emperor, a great worship¬ 
per of God by natural propensity, is remarkable for his rigid attachment 
to religion. He is a follower of the doctrines of Imam Abu Hanifa (may 
God be pleased with him 1), and establishes the five fundamental doc¬ 
trines of the Kanz- Having made his ablutions, he always occupies a 
great part of his time in adoration of the Deity, and says the usual prayers, 
first in the masjid and then at home, both in congregation and in private, 
with the most heartfelt devotion. He keeps the appointed fasts on Fridays 
and other sacred days, and he reads the Friday prayers in the Jami 
Masjid with the common people of the Muhammadan faith. He keeps 
vigils during the whole of the sacred nights, and with the light of the 
favour of God illumines the lamps of religion and prosperity. 

‘In privacy he never sits on the throne. He gave away in alms 
before his accession a portion of his allowance of lawful food and clothing, 
and now devotes to the same purpose the income of a few villages in the 
district of Delhi, and the proceeds of two or three salt-producing tracts, 
which are appropriated to his privy purse...and although, on account 
of several obstacles, he is unable to proceed on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
yet the care which he takes to promote facilities for pilgrims to that 
holy place may be considered equivalent to the pilgrimage. 

‘From the dawn of his understanding he has always refrained from 
prohibited meats and practices, and from his great holiness has adopted 
nothing but that which is, pure and lawful. Though he has collected at 
the foot of his throne those who inspire ravishment in joyous assemblies 
of pleasure, in the shape of singers who possess lovely voices and clever 
instrumental performers, and in the commencement of his reign some¬ 
times used to hear them sing and play, and though he himself under¬ 
stands music well, yet now for several years past, on account of his 
great restraint and self-denial, and observance of the tenets of the great 
Imam (Shafi’i), (may God’s mercy be on him !), he entirely abstains 
from this amusement. If any of the singers and musicians becomes asham¬ 
ed of his calling, he makes an allowance for him or grants him land 
for his maintenance. 
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‘He never puls on the clothes prohibited by relie-ion nnr i, 

even use vessels of silver or gold.In consideration of thei? rlS 

and merit he shows much honour and resi)ect to the Saiyids saints 
learned men and through his cordial and liberal exertions the subli.^ 
doctunes of Hanifa and of our pure religion have obtained sum'll . 

lence throughout the wide territories of Hindustan as they never had'^fn 

the reign of any former king. ^ Jievei nad ni 

‘Hindu writers have been entirely excluded from 
offices, and all the worshipping places of the infidels and the gr^eaneS« 
of these infamous people have been thrown down and destroyed in 

a task. His Majesty personally teaches the sacred kalima to manv infirV 

Tnt this foundation of generosity in such'abunT 

ance, that the emperors of postages did not gite even a hundredd nA‘ 

nV . houses have been established in tlie canitifand 

othei cities at which food is served out to the helDles.s and nnnr n i 

iivi: ““;t.ve‘ t ■ 

tl-ipm Pill ^ j y learnt, and as there was no book which embodied 

S„.d ’ !>«" collected had 

lie could not satisfl ‘*hf.’ .*““1 knowledge of theological subjects, 

MaStv the oroiSoe of I"''?'-.? a" ‘’“P'""' I’C'"'' “'Cf'fofe. Hi. 

learked’^'and aEle S„ of ffindi ten'SS'?.!';”' “ 

h.vi’™s"rb™r -"'coheted "i; .i‘e'o;:i“: 

a standard canon nfriif 1^ ^ ° l^hem, compose a book which might form 

of ascertainine the ^^°’'d to all an easy and available means 

conSr T di s diCh ^'^f^ttlhoritative interpretation. The chief 
the time Shaikh Ni^nm ^h'ng was the most learned man of 

handsomely and libevdl ’ t ^ •■he members of the society were very 
200,000 rupees has been exnp’d^d 

contains more t-Viem ton non m this valuable compilation, which 

Sd God-nieasur n""-’ tht ,,ork (iLva-i Alamgm) 

madan doctors Annd ‘^udei every one independent of Muham- 
a view ?o fford teffitJ 

m lacnity to all, the possessor of perfections, Ghulpi 
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Abdullah, son of the great and the 'most celebrated Maulana Abdu-1 
Hakim of SiaUtot, and his several pupils have been ordered to translate 
the work into Persian.. 


The EmperOT is perfectly acquainted with the commentaries, tradi- 
tions and law He always studies the compilations of the great Imam 
Muharnmad Ghizali (may God’s mercy be on him !), the extracts from 
the writings of Shaikh Sharaf Yahya Muniri (may his tomb be sancti- 
hed !), and the works of Muhi ShirSzi, and other similar books. One of 
the greatest excellences of this virtuous monarch is, that he has learnt 
the Quran by heart. Though in his early youth, he had committed to 
memory some chapters of that sacred book, yet he learnt the whole by 
heart after ascending the throne. He took great pains and showed much 
perseverance m impressing it upon his mind. He writes a very good 
Naskh hand, and has acquired perfection in this art. He has written two 
copies of the holy book with his own hand, and having finished and 
adorned them with, ornaments and marginal lines, at the expense of 7,000 
rupees, he sent them to the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. He also 
wrote an excellent Nastalik and Shikastah hand. He is a very elegant 
writer in prose, and has acquired proficiency in versification, but agree¬ 
ably to the words of God—"Poets deal in falsehoods”—he abstains from 
practising it. He does not like to hear verses except those which contain 
a moral. "To please Almighty God he never turned his eye towards 
a flatterer, nor gave his ear to a poet.” 


The Emperor has given a very liberal education to his fortunate 
and noble childrenj who, by virtue of his attention and care, have reached 
to the summit of perfection, and made great advances in rectitude, devo- 
tion, and piety, and in learning the manners and customs of princes and 
peat men. Through his instructions they have learnt the book of God 
by heart, obtained proficiency in the sciences and polite literature, writing 
the various hands, and in learning the Turki and the Persian languages. 

In like manner, the ladies of the household also, according to his 
orders, have learnt the fundamental and necessary tenets of religion, 
and all devote their time to the adoration and worship of the Deity, 
to reading the sacred Qiiran, and performing virtuous and pious acts. 
The excellence of character and the purity of morals of this holy monarch 
are beyond all expression. As long as nature nourishes the tree of exis¬ 
tence, and keeps the garden of the world fresh, may the plant of the 
prosperity of this preserver of the garden of dignity and honour continue 
fruitful !’i 


This eulogium, fulsome as it may appear, from a strictly Mus¬ 
lim viewpoint, was not altogether undeserved by Aurangzeb. “It is not,” 
as Lane-Poole properly observes, “more adulatory than Bernier’s lettfer to 
Colbert of the same period .... There is nothing in the portrait which 
is inconsistent with the whole tenor of Aurangzib’s career or with the 
testimony of European eye-witnesses. Exaggerated as it must seem to a 
western reader, the Indian historian’s picture of this revered Emperor does 
not present a single touch which canpot be traced in the writings of 


’ E. & D., op. oil., Vir, pp. 156-62. 
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contemporary French and English travellers, and in the statement,. 
other mttve chronidere who trere Ib* under the induenee of the reft 

the portrait. Dr. Cnrcri draws a irreeiscly similar pleturc of the Emoerr 
as he was in his old age in 1695.”* mperc 

If Aurangzeb had shared the electicism or liber-,l , 
his forefathers, he would have strengthened instead of’ undelnin 
the foundations of the Empire. He was more Hindu in blood th-„ ? 

of them had been; but his Islamic comsciencc rebelled ^.gainst a 1th 

traditions created by them in fiidia. “l.-or the first time in dreii h , 
the Muglmls beheld .1 rigid Muslim in limit Emperoi-a MtisI „ ist T 
repress ve of himself as of Ids people „,-„rmd hi n. r / /„; 

10 stake his threw for the sake of the faith 
enthusiast when he ascended the throne of Delhi bu T 
forty, deeply experienced in the policies and prejudices oV Um Tn''" 
sections of his subjects. He must have been fulirLilous o I 
aiigeious pat-h he was pursuing, and well aware that to run a-tilt aeain,f 

hisTen^^^al staff hvden ‘“t Slower of 

the springe l i^e r”"“™ 

Adopted ,IT™ ^Ib ' f ‘'’r"”'*"’'=»"'P"«r''icercgal slate and 
F V me mean garb of a mendicant fakin’’^ 

^ A sense of failure, defeat, and despair came over Aurangzeb in his 

Thejtuinof His pathetic letters to his SOUS, cited 

Aurangzeb a heady, breathe regret and disappointment; there is 
ment. But in his "I ^'ncertainty and disillusion- 

pnrsned what he eonsiderad to be Ms O f“ *“ 

into bar-ul-Msm (land of the true Zm' f'"'“'T'* 

he dethroned his mth/ , was ostensibly for this that 

antagonised the Rajpuls ^^"311^^ ’h' ^kbar, 

Shia kingdoms of Bii ’ ' ’ Maralhas, suppressed the two 

writing o 00“,.cTn m^^ 

g court chromdB, banished music, changed the calendar to the 

Banarsi Prasad'Saxena iify. C/.’"Ideals of Mughal Sovereigns” by 
2 Lane-Poole, he. eft., p] 70 ’, ’ '• 1941. 
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orthodox lunar system (in place of the solar innovations), discontinued 
the Nauroz celebrations and anniversary-weighings of the Emperor against 
gold, silver, etc., and substituted true Hanifi Muslims in place of Hindus 
Shias, and other infidels and heretics in his service wherever he could' 
Some of his measures Were really good, such as the condemnation of 
bhang, ^ prohibition of liquor and gambling, forbidding of sati, banning of 
obscenities in the celebration of Holi, and the compulsion of public women 
to choose between marriage and exile, etc. But what enraged la^ge masses 
of his subjects was the wholesale destruction of places of worship, exac¬ 
tion of invidious taxes like Hit jiziya and extra-customs duties from Hindus, 
and their humiliation, not merely by dismissal from high service, but also 
by prohibition against riding on good horses, wearing of good dresses etc 
These were not the acts of a .righteous ruler or a constructive statesman, 
but the outbursts of blind fanaticism, unworthy of the great genius that 
Auraiigzeb undoubtedly possessed in all other respects. Nor does any 
leligion demand from its most devoted votaries the savage'treatment that 

Aurangzeb needlessly meted out to his father and brothers. The fact is 

that, apart from his natural propensity and zeal for religion (Islam ?), 
Aurangzeb-or better Alamgir, the »worId-gl•aspel■’^ also possessed a 
certain strong machiavellian trait in his character which made him believe : 
How vain is virtue, which directs our ways 
Through certain danger to uncertain praise ! 

Barren, and airy name ! the fortune flies, 

With thy lean train, the pious and the wise. 

The world is made for the bold impious man, 

Who^ stops at nothing, seizes all he can. 

Justice to merit does weak aid afford ; , 

She trusts her balance, and neglects her sword. 

Virtue is nice to take what’s not her own ; 

And while she long consults, the prize is gone l’^ 

This is the key to his puzzling character which led his European 
contemporaries to suspect him a dissembling consummate villain. Bernier, 
as we have already pointed out, speaks of him as “reserved, subtle, and a 
complete master of the art of dissimulation.’’ He further amplifies, 
“When at his father’s Court, he feigned a devotion which he never felt, and 
affected contempt for worldly grandeur while clandestinely endeavouring 
to pave the way to future elevation. Even when nominated Viceroy of 
the Deccan, he caused it to be believed that his feelings would be better 
gratified if permitted to turn fakir, that is to say, a beggar, a Darwisb; or 
one who had renounced the world ; that the wish nearest his heart was to 
pass the rest of his days in prayer or in olRces of piety, and that he shrank 

1 Dryden, Aurang-2ebe. 
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from the cares and responsibility of government. Still his life has been 
one of undeviating intrigue and contrivance ; conducted, however, with 
such admirable skill, that every person in the Court, excepting only his 
brother Dara, .seemed to form an erroneous e.stimatc of his character.”^ 
Tavernier, likewise, wrote, “Aiirangzib especially shows great zeal for the 
Sunni sect, of which he is a faithful follower that he .surpa.sses all liis 
predecessors in extciiwl ohxei'vation of the low, which has hcen the veil by 

meanx of which he has concealed his usurpation of the kingdom .To 

show himself still more zealous for the law he became a Dervish or Fakir, 

. . . .and under this false mantle of piety mode his way cleverly to the 
Empire."^ 

At least two of his contemporaries warned Aurangzeh of the conse¬ 
quences of his purblind policy—their motives we need not discuss here ; 
but, in the nature of things, they could expect no re.sponse. Hi.s rebellious 
son Akbar wrote the strongest indictment of Aurangzeb's rule ever penned 
by critic ; 

“Verily, the, guide and teacher of this path (of rebellion against a 
reigning fathei'l is Your Majesty ; others arc merely followhig your foot¬ 
steps. How can the path which Your Majesty himself chose to follow be 
called ‘the path of ill-luck’ ? 

My father bartered away the garden of Eden 
for two grains of wheat; 

I shall be an unrvortby sou if I do not sell it 
for a grain of barley 1 

Hail, centre of the worlds, spiritual and temporal ! 

Men draw hardship and labour of themselves. 

[Then follows a vindication of the Rajput.s, ] 

“Former emperors like Akbar had contracted alliance and kinship 

with this race and conquered the realm of Hindustan with their help. 

This is the race who, when Your Majesty was adorning the throne at 
Delhi, and the Rajputs [there] did not number more than three hundred 
men, performed heroic deeds, whose narrative is manifest to the age ; 
such heroism and victory [were theirs] as the commanders of the age have 

not heard of.Blessings be no this race’s fidelity to salt, who, witjiout 

hesitation in giving up their lives for tlicir master’s sons, have done such 
deeds of heroism that for three years the Emperor of India, his mighty 
sons, famous ministers and high grandees have been moving in distraction 
[against them], though this is only the heginning of the coiilesls. 

“And why should it not be so, seeing that in Y'oiir Majesty’s reign 
the ministers have no power, the nobles enjoy no trust, the soldiers are 
wretchedly poor, the writers are without employment, the traders are 
without means, and the peasantry are down-trodden ? So too, the king¬ 
dom of the Deccan which is a spacious country and a paradise on earth, 
has become desolate and ruined like a hill or desert; and the city of 

r Bernier, Travels, p, 10, 

2 Tavernier, Travels, I, p. 177. 
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Burhanpurj—a mole of beauty on the cheek on earth,—has become ruined 
and plundered ; the city of Aurangabad, glorified by connection with 
Your Majesty’s name, is perturbed like quicksilver at the shock and injury 
given by the enemy’s armies. 

“On the Hindu tribes two calamities have descended, (first) the exaction of 

the jiziya in the town, and (second) the oppression of the enemy in the 

country. When such sufferings have come down upon the heads of the 
people from all sides, why should they not fall to pray for or thank their 
ruler ? Men of high extraction and pure breed belonging to ancient 
families, have disappeared and the offices and departments of Your 
Majesty’s government and the function of Your counselling on thq affairs 
of the State, are in the hands of mechanics, low people and rascals,—like 
weavers, soap-vendors and tailors. These men, carrying the broad cloaks 
of fraud under their arms; and the snare of fraud and trickery, [to wit, 
the rosary) in their hands, roll on their tongues certain traditions and religious 
maxims. Your Majesty trusts these confidants, counsellors and companions 
as if they were Gabriel and Michael, and places yourself helplessly under 
their control. And these men, showing wheat (as samples) but selling 
barley, by such pretexts make grass appear as a hill and a hill as grass 
[to you], 

In the reign of King Alamgir, the Holy Warrior, 

Soap-vendors have become Sadar and Q,azi 

Low people have gained so much power 

That cultured persons have to seek shelter at tlieir doors 

God protect us from this calamitous age. 

In which the ass kicks at the Arab steed ! 

The supreme magistrate is [vainly] treading on the wind, 

While justice has become [as rare] as the phoenix itself! 

“The clerks and officers of State have taken to the practice of traders, 
and are buying posts with gold and selling them for shameful considera¬ 
tions. Every one who eats salt destroys the salt-cellar. The day seems near 
when the palace of the State would be cracked. 

“When I beheld this to be the state of affairs [in the realm] and saw 
no possibility of Your Majesty’s character being reformed, kingly spirits 
urged me to cleanse the realm of Hindustan of the brambles and weeds 
{viz., oppressors and lawless men), to promote men of learning and culture, 
and to destroy the foundations of tyranny and meanness... 

“Hitherto Your Majesty has spent all Your life in the quest of things 
of this world—which are even more false than dreams, and even less 
constant than shadows. Now is the proper time for You to lay in pro¬ 
visions for the next life, in order to atone for Your forrijer deeds, done 
out of greed for this transitory world against Your august father and noble 
brothers in the days of Your youth. 

O ! thou art past eighty years and art still asleep ! 

Thou wilt not get more than these few days.”^ 

The whole letter sounds insolent and, doubtless, is guilty of exag¬ 
gerations, but in its main charge quite true and wonderfully prophetic. 
Similar in import and appeal, but certainly more dignified in its tone and 

1 Sarkar, Sludies in Mughal India, pp. 100-105. 
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sincere in its fervouis is Shivivji’s letter to Aurangzcb, addressed to him 
after the Agra adventure. 

“To the Emperor Alatiigir— 

“This firm and constant well-wislicr Shivaji, after rendering thanks 
for the grace of God and the favour.s of the Emperor which are clearer 
than the Sun, begs to inform Your Majesty that—.,. 

“It has recently come to my ears that, on the ground of the war 
with me having exhausted your wealth and emptied yotir treasury, Your 
Majesty has ordered that money under the name of jiziya should be 
collected from the Hindus and tire imperial needs supplied with it. May 
it please Your Majesty 1 That architect of the fabric of empire [Jalal- 
uddin] Akbar Padishah, reigned with full power for 52 [lunar] years, 
He adopted the admirable policy of universal harmony' [sulh-i-kul) in 
relation to all the various sects, such as Chrisiians, Jews, Muslims, Dadu’s 
followers, sky'-worshlppers [falahia), malakia, materialists [amarid), atheists 
{daharia), Brahmans and Jain priests. The aim of his liberal heart was to 
cherish and protect all the people. So, he became famous under the 
title o[ Jagat-Guru, ‘the World’s Spiritual Guide’. 

“Next, the Emperor Nuruddin Jahangir for 22 years spread his 
gracious shade on the head of the woi'ld and its dwellers, gave his heart 
to his friends and his hand to his work, and gained his desires. The 
Emperor Shah Jahan for 32 years cast his blessed shade on the head of 
the world and gathered tlie fruit of eternal life, which is only a synonym 
for goodness and fair fame, as the restilt of ins happy time on earth, 
tie who lives with a good name gaiits everlasting wealth. 
Because after his death, the recital of his good deeds 
keeps his name alive. 

“Through the auspicious effect of this sublime disposition, wherever 
he [Akbar] bent the glance of his august wish. Victory and Success ad¬ 
vanced to welcome him on the way. In his reign many kingdoms and 
forts were conquered [by him]. The state and power of these Emperors 
can be easily understood from the fact Alamgir Padisliah has failed and become 
distracted in the attempt to merely follow their political system. They, too, had 
the power of levying the jiziya ; but they did not give place to bigotry in 
their hearts, as they considered all men, high and low, created by God to 
be [living] examples of the nature of diverse creeds and temperaments. 
Their kindness and benevolence endure on the pages of time as their 
memorial, and so prayer and praise for these [three] pure souls will dwell 
for ever in the hearts and tongues of mankind, among both great and 
small. Prosperity is the fruit of one’s intentions. Therefore, their wealth 
and good fortune continued to increase, as God’s creatures reposed in 
the cradle of peace and safety [under the rule], and their undertakings 
succeeded. 

'^Bnl in Tour Majesty’s reign, many of the forts and provinces have 
gone out of your possession, and the rest will soon do so too, because 
there will be no slackness on my part in ruining and devastating them. 
Your peasants are down-trodden the yield of every village has declined, 
in the place of one WcA [of Rupees] only one thousand, in the place of 
a thousand only ten are collected, and that too with difficulty. When 
poverty and beggary have made their homes in the palaces of the Emperor 
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and the Princes, the condition of the Grandees and officers can be easily 
imagined. It is a reign in which the army is in a ferment, the merchants 
complain, the Muslims cry, the Hindus are grilled, most men lack bread 
at night and in the day inflame their own cheeks by slapping them [in 
anguish]. How can the royal spirit permit you to add the hardship of 
thsjiiiya to this grievous state of things ? The infamy will quickly spread 
from west to east and become recorded in books of history that the 
Emperor of Hindusthan, coveting the beggars’_ bowls, takes Jizija from 
Brahmans and Jain monks, samyasis, bairagis, paupers, mendicants, 
ruined wretches, and the famine-stricken—that his valour is shown by 
attacks on the wallets of beggars, that he dashes down to the ground the 
name and honour of the Timurids ! 

“May it please Your Majesty ! If yj)u believe in the true Divine 
Book and Word of God {i.e., the <2,uran), you will find there [that God 
is styled] Rabbi-ul-alamin, the Lord of all men, and not Rabbi-ul-musalmin, 
the Lord of the Muhammadans only. Verily, Islam and Hinduism 
are terms of contrast. They are [diverse pigments] used by the true 
Divine Painter for blending the colours and filling in the outlines [of 
His picture of the entire human species]. If it be a mosque, the call to 
prayer is chanted in remembrance of Him. If it be a temple, the bell is 
rung in yearning for Him only. To show bigotry for any man’s creed 
and practices is equivalent to altering the words of the Holy Book. 
To draw new lines on a picture is equivalent to finding fault with the 
painter. 

“In strict justice the is not at all lawful. From the political 
point of view it will be allowable only if a beautiful woman wearing gold 
ornaments can pass from one province to another without fear of molesta¬ 
tion. [But] in these days even the cities are being plundered, what shall 
I say of the open country ? Apart from its injustice, this imposition of 
the jiziya is an innovation in India and inexpedient. 

“If you imagine piety to consist in oppressing the people and terrori¬ 
sing the Hindus, you ought first to levy the jiziya from Rana Raj Singh, 
who is the head of the Hindus. Then it will not be so very difficult to 
collect it from me, aS I am at your service. But to oppress ants and flies 
is far from displaying valour and spirit. I wonder at the strange fidelity 
of your officers that they neglect to tell you of the true state of things, 
but cover a blazing fire with straw ! May the sun of your royalty continue 
to shine above the horizon of greatness.”^ 

Alamgir the world grasper’s reply to all the claims of reason and 
^ statesmanship was as blind and blunt as that of Dhritarashtra’s unrelen¬ 
ting sons. He was learned, too, and could quote Sa’di, emphatically 
exclaiming,— 

“Cease to be kings ! Ob, cease to be Kings ! 

Or determine that your dominions shall be governed 
only by yourselves.” 

Aurangzeb was thereby sowing the dragon’s teeth; but he never 

^ Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, lit, pp. 325-29. 
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thought of tho future. With Louis XV he only exclaimed : “After 

the deluge” -~“A=-ma~ast hennah fastul baqi" ! ^ 

Mr Pringle Kennedy wisely observes, “What Akbar had gained 
what Jahangir and Shah Jahfin with all their vices had retail he 
(Aurangzeb) lost, viz., the affection of his Hindu subjects. That this can 
be acquired for a Muhamtnadan ruler without doing injustice to his 
co-rchg.onists has been shown over and over again in Indian History 
And no power that has not acquired the confidence of the Hindu com 
munity can be expected to last in India. Intolerance in Aurangzeb’s time 
meant intolerance in religious matters, but intolerance can, and at the 
present day often does, extend to matters not religious. Impatience 
at opposition, a belief that no one can be right save onLlf, a feellTf 
contempt for all that does not tally with one's own ideas, all these are a 

foinyif intolerance and one that at times can be seen in the statesmen 
that he history stands ever there, so 

, ^ bypwmiigihe 

iwthods of Akbar, kt ihoiu mt lo.w it by imitating tho.se of Aurangzeb."^ 

WASTED OPPORTUNITY 

It IS vain to Speoulali! wliat might have been if Aurangzeb had not 

,r he had f'* Dii unllad him), 

an 4mld r ™ “f "'ianating them, if he had not 

d^ , IV e' ' T , ■'aased the Manlthiis to 

kinv/, ’Ta'' ‘'"tl had won the sympathy and support oflhe SUa 

subils h 7“l"®“ ® Ilta walfare of the peasants and Muslim 

monarch we ass cneigy, and his sense of the responsibilities of a 
his tan 1, r,r"T, "pantant Emperor crying from 

SoJ am, m : 

g ■ . ■ . amt oj the future there is no liopc.”^ y 

to thfm!crr°^7^i the more acute when we turn our eyes ,' 

a t r Matabar Khiin. The latter was;;' 

District H-n' ■ ^ in the Nasik 

spirit and far sYU “by his enterprising'' 

sightedness. ’ He enlisted a strong infantry force of local 
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hillmen to fight the Marathas. After the fall of Sanibhaji, it was on 
account of him that all North Konkan from Surat to Bombay passed 
into Mughal hands. “Most parts of the district had been ruined by 
twenty years of Maratha predominance and frequent warfare. He 
established Mughal rule over them, restored order, and planted colonies 
of peasants so as to revive their cultivation and prosperity .... The 
news-letters of Aurangzib’s Court contain many examples of Matabar’s 
vigilant care for his charge, his strict maintenance of efficiency in the 
administration, and his assistance to the Siddi chief of Janjira, in the 
military operations for upholding the imperial power. Death overtook 
this able and faithful servant at the end of February, 1704. 

Shayista Khan’s administration of Bengal was equally successful and 
prosperous. His first viceroyalty of Bengal extended over 14 years (1664- 
1677). “During this unusually long period of office in our province, he 
first ensured the safety of the Bengal rivers and sea-board by destroying the 
pirates’ nest at Chatgaon, won over the Feringi pirates and settled them 
near Dacca. His internal administration was equally mild and beneficent, 
He immediately ' stopped the resumption by the State of the old rent-free 
lands which the local officers had begun during the interregnum follow¬ 
ing Mir Jumla’s death. Everyday he held open Court for administration 
of justice and redressed wrongs very promptly. This he regarded as his 
most important duty. Shayista Khan restored absolute freedom of buying 
and selling, and also abolished two illegal exactions of his predecessors, 
namely, a tax of one-fortieth (zakat) on the income of merchants and 
travellers, and an excise duty Quisil) from every class of artificers and 
tradesmen, the latter tax yielding 15'lakhs of rupees a year in his own 
jaglrs alone. The long interval of peace secured by his arms to Bengal 
was employed by him in adorning his capital Dacca with many fine build¬ 
ings and constructing sarais all over the country. On the whole, he was 

a generous nobleman of the grand old style.His second term covered 

the nine years from 1680 to 1688 ; the most noticeable event of this period 
was the war with the E, I. Co., already described. The popular tradition 
is that, during his governorship, rice sold in Bengal at the incredibly cheap 
rate of eight maunds to the Rupee.‘ 

That the country possessed able rulers even among the enemies of 
the Mughal Empire is illustrated by the career of Bakht Buland, the rebel 
chief of Gondwana. “During Bakht Buland’s reign, the rich lands of the 
south of Deogarh, between the Wainganga and Kanhan rivers, were steadily 
developed. Hindu and Muhammadan cultivators were encouraged to settle 

r Sarkar, Short History of Aurangzib, pp. 352-53. 

2 Ibid., pp. 420-21. 
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in them on equal terras with Goads, until this rcgioti became most nm 
perous. Industnal settlers from all quarters were attracted to Oondw ° 
mrary towns and villages were founded, ttnd agricr.lture, 
and even commerce made considerable advances.”^ Hut the best ilh, r 
tion of admmistrative talent outside the Empire is that of Shivaji ■ 

“It IS commonly believed,” writes Prof. S. N. Sen, "that this v«. 
empire (whose foundations were laid by Shivaji) existed merely by plunde 
and robbery. An eminent English writer has described the Marl 
gcneials as robbers, plunderers and scoundrcl,s’. But it is my difficult t 
a„ empire cmld h„f„ ever a eenwry emt hel/l frebb,, 

»», . Tim „ eoi ll,e place describe i„ details ,l,c spfcpdid LZ 
men, s.t „p by Shivaji, Wc must coatctl o.trscivcs here with tlindl 
Ills leader of the tribute paid to him by Sir Jiidtmath Sorkar the Iiistorh 

of Aurau^bs rei6,t--The imperishable acliievemenl of hi, ife war h 

showrsul'eo i‘ !">« I* people.No other Hindu ha! 

own such constructive genius in modern times. He t'luaht 

modern Hindus to rise to the full starure of their growth.'^ ' 

indP.d become an ‘Ormmmt to the ihnm’ (as 

mehahS:p~tr=:“^~- 

bel a ,1,: ::? “f"'* Plmn.elert ■■Aurangzib’s life had 

grandly His observes, “but he had failed 

dev": -rea. w“rs .^ ^ 


^ Ibid., pp. 432-33. 

I sSka,:*?I'mfuce I- the Isi ed., p. S. 
in ruflTiv/ ^ _p .1 * contcmnortii’v. nivimu;f»ii i^a 


^ observed, 

in many features of the soul rn. conternporury, Cromwell, whom he 
ers, and his Baxter, with their theories of si-imu. k'l^ nmoiig his biograpli- 

iijin been siavered with the by success; 

beneys. These opposite views, however n,?.^rpcn blecknoes and Daw-i 

r®pi‘®sent the dilferaKc’betwPBn n? Hum might be supposed.: 

bi^gotry.... They did not understand the n-unro nr biSotry and Muhammadan 

by such a manas Auiancz h nnl ? religion which could be honestly 
could discover in the ambitious rocmid^ihr,i«^ wy^'lisis of the Restoration 

■ '....Like Cromwell, he (Aurangzibl mav nnf that Cromwell really was 

or names, or such things bin he imdonhi^ *ii ® man scrupulous about words, 

Ike the great ProtectoF, a mean instnm f ^ forth fir ihe cause of God! 

service. —Ibid., pp. go-bl. 64, mslrumenl to do God s people some good, and God 
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GENEALOGY OF THE LATER MUGHALS 
ALAMGIR 


M. Sultan Muazzam . M. Azam M. Akbav ] 
(executed 1676) Bahadur Shahl (d. at Jaiau, (d. in Persia 
_(l)or 1707) 1704) 

Shah Alam I | H 

(acc. 1707 ; d. 1712) Bedar BaLht 

(d. at Jajau, (5) Kekii-siyar 
1707) (acc. & d. 1719) 


M. Kliiin 
Bakhsh 
(d. at 

Hyderabad, 

1709) 


(2) Jahandar Shah Azimu-sh Shan Rafiu-sh Shan 
(acc. 1712; murdered, (d, in battle) (d. in battle) 
1713) I ■ ^ 

1 (3) Farrukh-siyar ( 

(acc. 1713; ( 

murdered 1719) 


1 Jalian Shah 
(d. in battle) 

(7) Muhammad Shah 
(acc. 1719 ; d. 1748) 

(9) Ahmad Shah 
(acc. 1748 ; deposed 
(1754) 


{\Q) Alamgirll | I * ' 

(acc, 1754 ; (6) Bajhi-d Daulat (4) Rafiu-d Darjat 

murdered, 1759) (acc. & d. 1719) (acc. & d. 1719) 

(11) Shah Alam II 
(acc. 1759 ; d. 1806) 

(12) Akbar II 
(acc. 1806 ; d. 1837) 

(13) Bahadur Shah II 
(acc. 1837 ; deposed 
1857) 


(8) M. Ibrahim 
crowned 
for a month, 
as Sfiah Jahdn II 
1720) 


AUTHORITIES* 

A. Primary : — 1. Muntakhabu-l Lubab by Khafi Khan, already 
cited, continues the story up to the beginning of the 14th year of 
Muhammad Shah’s reign. In the reign of Farrukh-siyar, the author was 
made a dtwan by Nizamu-1 Mulk, and “writes with interest and favour in 
all Jhat concerns that chief. For this reason he is sometimes designed 
Miaamii-l Midki.” Extracts in E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 387-531, 

2. Tdrikh-i-Ira’dat Khan by Mir Mubarakullah Iradat Khan Waza, 

* The principal Authorities for the remaining chapters, excepting only the 
last, have all been given here together, Tlie reader will bear in. mind, with increasing 
complexity, it is impossible to be exhaustive. Other sources may be traced in the 
works here cited. 
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whose grandfather and father had held important offices under Tahan^- 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzeffi respectively. Ii-adat Khan ^vas a 
under_ Aurangzeh, and fioveitwr of the Doah under Bahadur Slikif \ 
died m the reign of Farrukh-siyar. Dovvson observes “Tffi. c ^ 
history of the Mughal Empire from the close ol' Aurangzeb’.s rciLuAo*t] 
commencement of Farrukh-siyar’s. It has been well traiiS cd 

Captain Jonathan Scott.Ihc book is written in -i nl-iin ■!» ■ 

forward style, and it never wanders beyond the sphere of‘the ‘uth®' 
own observation ; but it is full of spirit, and has all Ihe vig u 
ne.ss of a personal narrative.” ‘As I was a sharei-nc.t'i 
of all the dangers and troubles,* Iradat KhurJ hiniVcll'wrhes^?^ 
therefore recorded them. My intention, hmvcver, not being t< ’com,ffi 

a history of the kings or a llovvei^ work, but rnd; to rclate^^s XYim 

as happened in my own knowledge, I have therefo,-e .tYr . 
display of learning in lofty pln4es arffi pYn loY.Yn^ hoS'dloY^ 

author was, are given in E. & D., „p. cil., VII, pp. 57]-7ffi 

times /”• Hadl Kiimwar Khan some- 

doling 

n,c author held importaat oincca uadorS Irh.r Sljl L i 

the reader” Fvtmei .-r*! h- ^^^®*ory inspires the confidence of 

Shah taE.'&D., 4, Vm?p,“l 9 ^ “fSulMur 

confuL ™;““h -1-' 

but somewhat difficult style” It Iwitc ni' !? W'' 

with the withdrawal of Nadir Shah rconcludc.s 

following interesting observmfon - ^ 

the following^ffect^^^M[Yuhr^‘^m'^ Shah, a Royal Order was issued to 
discharge oTtheh orffinarY tlremselves in the 

SnYo't bY” orm " n'Yi ^^7/ 

Sfettd 

not be satisfied ^Smseoiemlv bdn 

the ro,a, S!' ■'e'! r?4^S»“ 

A.H. (174-1-4^^ AD composed in the year 1154 

reign.^ ‘dt Ly be coL^iereY'^So*'"^^ Yoar of Muhammid Sh.h’s 
y oe considered altogether a useful compilation, writes 
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Dowson, ‘‘as it is not copied verbatim from known authors and in the 
la.tter part of it the author writes of many matters which came under 
us own observation or those of his friends.” His object in composing 
the work is stated by the author to have been a desire to commit to writing 
a brief account of just kings, ^ and how they controlled oppressors and 
tyrants, in the hope that, while it might prove a lesson to the wise it 
would not fail to draw the attention of intelligent readers to the instabi¬ 
lity of all earthly pleasures, and the short duration of human life, and so 
induce them to withdraw their affections from this world. Extracts, ibid 
pp. 42-69. ' ‘ ’ 


7. Jauhar-i-Samsam k Muhammad Mushin Sadik-i, closing with 
the departure of Nadir Shah, is mefiil for a description of the anarchy 
01 ^ the times, though is written in a very ambitious extravagant style 
with a great tendency to exaggeration.” Extracts, ibid., pp. 73-75. 

Ram Mukhlis is invaluable for its account 
or NSdir Sli3h s invasion. “The author was an eye-witness of much that 
passed during Nadir Shah’s stay in India, and suffered from his exactions.” 
Extracts, ibid., pp. 76-98. 


9. Tarikh-i Ahmad Shah, anonymous, ‘‘terminates abruptly about 
SIX months before the deposition of Ahmad in 1754 A.D.” Gives a 
good account of the anarchy of the time. Extracts, ibid., pp. 104-23. 

10. Bnyan-i IVaki of Khwaja Abdu-1 Karim Khan, “contains a 
very lull account of the proceedings of Nsdir Shah in India, and of 
the reigns of Muhammad Shah and Ahmad Shah.” Extracts, ibid., 
pp. 126-39, 


11. Tarlkh-i-Alamglr-Sani, anonymous, “begins with the accession 
of the Emperor, and terminates at his death, recounting all the events 
of the reign very fully, and in plain language,” Extracts, ibid., 
pp. 140-43. 

12. Tankh-i ManazHu-l Fuiuh of Muhammad Jafar Shamlu is the 
account of an eye-witness of the battle of Panlpat and the events leading 
thereto. The author states that ‘during the prime oflife’and‘for the 
space of five-and-iwenty years, he was constantly with Ahmad Sultan 
Abclali, more commonly styled Durrani, and having accompanied him 
several times to Hindustan, became well acquainted with the whole scries 
of ro^al marches from the city of Kandahar to the metropolis of Shah- 
Jahanabad. ^ At the battle which was fought at Panipat with Wishwhs 
Rao and his deputy Bhao, the author was himself present on the field, 
and witnessed the circumstances with his own eyes. Other particulars 
too, he learnt from persons of credit and sagacity, and having written 
them down without any alteration, designated the work by the title of 
Manazilu-l Fiiliih, or Victorious Marches.’ Extracts, ibid., pp. 145-57. 

13. Farhaiun Kdzmn of Muhammad Aslam was concluded in the 
year 1184 A,H. (1770-71 A.D-). “This History is somewhat ambitious in 
style, but of no value for its contents.” It deals with the Durrani inva¬ 
sion and of AlamgTr II and SliSh Alam II. Extracts, ibid., pp. 166-74. 

14. Siyaru-l Muta-akhirin (“Review of Modern Times”) or 
Muta-akkhirin (“Manners of the Moderns”) of Ghulam Husain Khan is a 
general history of India from 1700 to 1786 A.D. “It contains the reigns 
of the last seven Emperors of Hindustan, an account of the progress of 
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wii. wo„ „iS", Cot c XiTncfSJr 

style very unusual in an Asiatic writer, auci vvluch 

pre-eminence among Muhammadan Instorlans.’^-'rDowLnr TJ.l’™/' 
tions in this book are from Col Briti’ir*!’ n' ai? !’ , 

X”«“ Clef s; 

„d e„ec,-„e. »eee'.‘f ,1X l.'l “uf S" 

is based Keene’s Fall of eZjV^vT''T which 

,Q ^'’J-ognia limpitc. lixtracts, i/;n/,, pp. 257-84 

traver ed bfr^khTlbrat kL •' 
battle of p/nfpS -Ue 

of the Dekhin, named Rao Kashi R**'*^* ! authority was a Brahman 

Shujau-cl dauia of Oudh and v.^^"’’ ^^wSb 

Maratha envoy Bhawani siiinkar Im l at the interview which the 

ibid., pp. 398-402 liim.”-(Dowson), Extracts, 

Col. jlLf&o„S S,n1k,io“„"?,“"' 1 1>!P“ “ P™”"* i” 

and appendices, by Princin-il H ’’’r" Viilualilc notes 

literaiSe ofthb e.Lpif'Xefe "w”r '‘™' 

of it, even from Mant-Vii r)np ’ wiites Rawlmson, ‘ and a study 

The'Per.rnTurXve veurhe 57°''''' ‘j'™' “ '“S' 

In their absence Kashi Raj’s “is the '.f j'^Sueel and examined.” 

the battle, and is the work nf ^ detailed account we possess of 

give an impartial narrative oF ^y^-witness who evidently desires to 
friends In botnrmLs and He had many 

the MarSthas and by the masterlv'^stroft^ ^ impressed by the gallantry of 
monarch,”—(Introduction), of their opponent, the Abdali 

recently translam<f*bv''^Sir^^T° P™’'^*^P°tary account in Persian has been 
OuUure {Yo\.Vll, No. 3, pp.‘^43;'56 the 



4auiah, (Br:i^s;;L;;^p- 

(Reprint, plnin/officerAHahabad)^ WaA, published in 1742 , 

H. G. Keen"e';°New”'M.',1,ondM" \m '^y 
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1879 (Allent' by ,l,e sam8 wri.er, London, 

(Murray).”' ^ J' °*™. t-onJon, 1912 

4. History of India 'hy Elphinstone, Bk. XII, pp. 675-753 

_ , FM of the Mughal Empire hy Sir T. N. Sarkar Vol T 179Q 
(Calcutta, 1932, Sarkar & Sons) ; Vol. II, 1934- ’ ’ 1739-1754. 

pp. 12^43^'ch! Maclagan, Gh. VII, 

w t 1 J^iara Dias Da Casta—Utr Influence in Later Mug-hal 

History by Rev. Heras, S. J., Bandra, 1929. ivxugnai 


9. Rise of the Peshwas by H N. Sinha, Allahabad, 1931 (The Indian 

10. Life and Times of Shivdji by M. W. and R. G. Burway. Indore, 


Press). 

1932. 

O U ^o.ratha People by Kincaid and Parasnis, Vol. II, 

(cJl'ca. ^ 26 ,Safrif 

n 1 Moghuls by Pringle Kennedy, Vol, II, 

Calcutta, 1911 (Thacker Spink & Go.). 

15. A History of the Mogul Rule in India, (1526-1761) bv K H- 
Kamdar and R. Ad. Shah, Baroda, 1928. (pp. 189-266) ^ ^ ' •’ 

(pp ‘^^1‘hs hy J. D. Cunningham, Calcutta, 1911. 

‘‘l^edicine at tiie Moghul Court.” D. V. S. Reddy in 7. / H 
XVII, pt. 2, and XIX, pt. 1, (April, 1940). '' 

,, , ■ "Tlie Economic History of India—1600 to 1800,” Radha Kama! 

Mukerji, in J, L. P. H. S., XVI, I, July, 1943. 

j ,. Land during the Muslim Rule in 

India, I, H. Qureshi, J. 1. //,, XXI, 3, Dec., 1942, pp. 225-36. 

r Art in the Mughal Period,” H. Goetz, J, U. B., V, 4, 

J3.nij lyo/. 


VVT ^'^'•'S^al India,” Angelo Moses, J. I. H., 

XXI, 3, Dec., 1942, pp. 216-20. 

TT^^' Central Structure of the Mughal Empire by Ibn-i-Hasan, 

O. U. P., 1936. Deals up to 1657. I 

23. The Provincial Government of the Mughals (1526-1658) bv P 
Saran, Kitabistan, Allahabad, 1941. 

24, “Mughal Relations with Persia”—from Babur to Auranezeb. 
Series m Islamic Culture, (Hyderabad Dn.), 1934-35. 
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Sunset of the Empire 


‘For generosity, munificence, boundless good nature, extenuation 
of faults, and forgiveness of offences, very few ttionarchs have 
been found equal to Bahadur Shah in the histories of past times, 
and especially in the race of Timur. But though he had no vice in 
his character, such complacency and such negligence were 
exhibited in the protection of the State and in the government 
and management of the country, that witty sarcastic people 
found the date of his accession in the words, Shtih-i hc-Kliahr, 
'‘Heedlesi; King." -■■KIlAl-'I KHAN 

blilze of Aiirangzcb’s power had mellowed into a 
softer glow in the declining years of the aged Emperor, The tedious war 
in the Deccan had “exhausted his armies and desiroyetl liis prestige, and 
no sooner was the dominating mind stilled in death than all the forces 
that he had sternly controlled, all the warring elements lh,at .struggled for 
emancipation from the grinding yoke, broke out in irrepressible tumult. 
Even before the end of his reign Hindustan was in confusion, and the signs 
of coming dissolution had appeared. As some imperial corpse, preserved 
for ages in its dread seclusion, crowned and armed and still majestic, yet 
falls into dUst at the mere bfcalh of heaven, so fell the empire of the 
Moghul when the great name that guarded it wa.s no more. It was as 
though some splendid palace, reared with infinite skill with all the costliest 
stones and precious metals of the earth, had attained its perfect beauty only 
to collapse in imdistinguishable ruin when the insidious roots of the creeper 
sapped the foundations.” So writes Lane-Poole. He rurthcr adds, “Even 
had Aurangzib left a successor of his own mental and moral stature, it 
may be doubted whether the process of di.sintegration could have been 
stayed. The diseane was too far admiced for even llw heroic surgery.”^ 
Things were not so hopeless at least during the five years of Bahadur 
Shah’s rul^ (1707-1712). We might agree with Keene who states, “As 
there was a period of consolidation between the first adventure (of Babur) 
and the mature glory (of Shah Jahan), so there was a period of weakness 
and a lapse between the glory and the fall., . .Naturally, the steps from 


1 Mediaeval India, pp. 410-11. 
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oiTe period to another were not sharply defined to the bystanders, and 
even now, in looking back upon them, one observes gradations like those 
by which one colour passes into the next upon a rainbow. The reign 
of Aurangzeb might appear to have been a time of recovery if it had 
not been a time of falling ; and the accounts of his death that have been 
preserved do not show any feelings of despondency as to the/wtore 0 / 
his empire in the mind of the dying despot. Noy was the character or the 
position of his successor by any means such as to give rise to any immediate 
alarm among those well-wishers of the State who survived their sovereign. 

The Emperor still gave audience, and redressed grievances, seated on the 
peacock thjone ; and the rulers of all provinces of the peninsula were still 
either his vassals pr his officials.”* 

“But,” as the same writer well observes, “the air was full of 
change.”® It would not, therefore, be improper to call this reign the 
Sunset of the Empire : the sun of Imperial glory was still to sink below 
the horizon; if the rays of its power were not piercing and sharp as in 
the days of Aurangzeb, they had a.peculiar charm of their own. Though 
this moment of passing grandeur was short like a real sunset, few that 
enjoyed its soothing light thought of the darkness that was to follow. 

“The new Emperor, in spite of his advancing years,” says Keene, 
“displayed a sumptuousness which caused his court to rival the memory 
of Shahjahan.”® In the words of Iradat Khan : 

'Time received a new lustre from his accession, and all ranks of 
people obtained favours equal to, if not above, their merits ; so that the 
public forgot the excellences and great qualities of Aurangzeb, which 
became absorbed in the bounties of his successor...His court was magni¬ 
ficent to a degree beyond that of Shah Jahan. Seve_nteen Princes, his 

sons, grandsons and nephews, sat generally round his throne.Behind 

the royal Princes, on the right, stood the sons of conquered sovereigns, 
as of Sikandar Ali Shah of Bijapur, and Kutb Shah, King of Golkonda ; 
also a vast crowd of the nobility, from the rank of seven to three thou¬ 
sand, such as were allowed to be on the platform between the silver rails, 

.On the Ids and other festivals. His Majesty, with his own hands, gave ^ 

the betel and perfumes to all in his presence, according to their ranks. 

His gifts of jewels, dresses, and other favours were truly royal.In 

the early part of the evening he had generally an assembly of the religious 

or learned men.He had explored the different opinions of all sects, 

read the works of all free thinkers, and was .well acquainted with the 
hypotheses of each. On this account some overstrict devotees accused 
him of heterodoxy in his religious opinions, through mere envy of his 
s,uperior abilities. I heard most of his tenets, and lamented the ignor- ,,, 
ance of his vain critics ; for it was as clear as the sun hoW just and 

*■ Keene, The Turks in India, pp. 170-71. 

» Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 178. 
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oiilioclox he was in his opinions on religious points.’ The writ*,, 
dudes : ‘But how can I enumerate all his perfections. It would'fiii' 
volumes to recite but a small part, llicrcforc I will desist.’^ ^ 

historian of Rajasllian, is equally encomiastic, sayine that 
the Emperor Bahadur Shah had many qualities that endeared him to the 
Rajputs. He was also of opinion that “had he immediately succeeded 
the beneficent Shahjahrm, the House of Taimur, in all human probability 
^u cl have been still enthroned at Delhi.” The bigotry of Auraqgzib 
.poilt the opportunities of tht.s Emperor, who like Shah Jahan was 
almost a pure Hindu ” Keene adds, “Had Aurangzeb succeeded Akhar: 
he would have done less mischief; had Bahadur Shah succeeded Shah-' 
jahan he would have postponed the cala.strophe. As things happened 
(however) the carefulness of the one was as fatal a.s the levity the 
other; and the cpwUties of each comhined in unhappy co-operation, Uk, 
l\w compounds whose chemical union makes a deadly poison."^ 

We might divide the present chapter Under the following heads ■ 
HI Relit ”''‘7 11. Relations with the Ljputs 

I. PERSONAL HISTORY 

Muhammad Muazzam, the second son of Aurangzeb, was styled Shdii 

Antecedents his father’s lifetime. He was bom at Biir- 

Hlef, xr (>4th Oct,. 1643). 

j^mother was Nawab Bai, daughter of Rajah Raju of Rajauri in Kash-: 

havina died Mohammad Sultan, 

hav g died 14th Dec,, 1676) at ‘he age of thirty-nine. Prince Muazzam 

667 A n heir-apparent. For twelve years from' 

00/ A D., Shah Alam was Suhddar of the Deccan. About the end of 

(Ath \ Rajputana, against his rebellious brother Akhar 

■itAnmu ^ principal Wife Dilras Banu Begam, born 

■md'ihr n results, and was thence directed against first Bijapuf 

fnmilv f ° ™ March, 1687, he was arrested with all his; : 

and '^ospecled contumacy with Abul Hasan, ruler of Golkonda,.;; 

24fh lu eonflnement for seven years. He was released oh;' 

tnn«f Governor to Akbarabad. Thence he w^s ( 

which he reached on 4th June, 1699. “For eighti' 
10 season was spent in Kabul and the cold weather at Jalalabact 


1 '^i'>kh-i-hadalKhcin,'E.&.-D.,op.cil Vtl nn SSI 
Keene, op. c//., pp. ]78-79 and 
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War of Succession 
(1707) 


or Peshawar or in marches through the coimtrv ” 

Aurangzeb’s death, in his camp at Jamrud. on 22nd March n“n]J 

20 days after the eventd ’ 

Then followed the for the throne ; M. Aeam, ,l,e ,„i,d son of 

Aurangzeb (by Dilras Banu, daughter of Shah Nawaz 
Khan SafawT-born 9th July, 1653) and Shah Alam 

t Ai, j equidistant from Agra. The former 

was at Ahmednagar (700 miles from Agra), and the latter at Jamrr^ 
(715 miles fiom Agra). The contest is well depicted in the pages of 
contemporary chroniclers. According to Khafi Khan, who was then 

■fuif M “‘i Khudra, ‘On the 10th Z/-/ /„>;/« 

( t March, 1707) Azam Shah, having ascended the throne, made 
hjs_access.on public in the Dakhin by coins struck in the name of Azam 
Shah assumed was Abul-fayez Qutb Mn, Muhammad 

Azam Shah, Ghazi). Having gratified the old nobles of the State with 
robes and jewels, augmentations of mansabs and promises, he set olT 

f Sl’§h Alam accompanied by 

Jamdatu-l Mulk Amini-l iimara Asad Khan (his son) Zu-1 fikar Khan 

Bahadur Nusrat-Jang and [many other Persian nobles,] He marched to 

lOrnsta-bumd (Aurangabad).and thence arrived at Burhanpur, 

After leaving that place, he was abandoned by Muhammad Amin Khan 
and Chin Kahch Khan (leader of the Turani party), who had received 

jv.Ui,d L salt's Kpj;f,;,'d'hta 'idTshr!; 

"l&l'taPP.nlnihV fo„™ tac'i h: 

Ae, /rpp.'l-2(BVi%“”^^ own father Shahiehan.'-SiyaLl Mutfl- 

® The coin struck by him bore the inscription— 

i>tkkah-zad dar jahan ba daiilat o jah, 

. Padshah-Uimamalik Azam Shah 

kin6doms.7zamk1h”-Irvife!M.rpM^ the Emperor.of the 
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the title of Klidn-cfaiirdii. They were offended by the treatment they ' 
received from Azam Shah, and went olT to Aurangabad, where they ' 

took possession of .several districts.’^ Azam had also ordered his son 
Bedar Bakht from Ahmedabad lo join him. The latter on hearing of > 
the death of his grandfather is reported to have exclaimed : “You know f 
full well that the realm uf Hindustan will uaw fall into anarchy. People do 
not know the value of the Emperor. I only hope that Heaven will direct 
matters as I wish, and that the Empire will be given to my father,* 

In the meanwhile, ‘On the 7lh 7J-I hijja the news of Aurangzeb’s ■ 
death reached Pe.shawar, and the Prince (Shfili Alam) immediately 
prepared to .set out. Next day a letter came from Muniin Khhn, offering 
congratulations upon the Prince’s acce.ssion to royalty (presumed), and 
urging him to come quickly. Orders were given for the march, and ' 
next day the Prince started, making no delay, accompanied by his nobles, 
except Fathullah Khan, a man of great bravery lately appointed to 
Kabul, who declined to accompany him. Orders were given that Jan- 
nisar Khdn, who was only second in courage to Fathullah Khan, should 
go with 5,000 or 6,000 lior.se to the neighbourhood to Agra to join Prince 
Azimu-sh5n (Shfili Alam’s son, who had come from Bihar to support 
his father). Orders also were sent calling Prince Muizu-d din from 
Tliatta, and Aazzu-d din from Multan, where he was acting as the deputy' 
of his father. Other presumed adherents were also sent for. 

‘Shah Alam proceeded by regular marches to Lahore. Munim Khan 
came forth to meet him, paid his homage, offered 40/nw of rupees, and 
presented the soldiers, artillery and equipments that he had busied himself 
in collecting directly he had heard of the death of Aurangzeb,® 

1 E. & D„ O/). C)V„ VII, p. 391. 

- Ibid., pp. 388-89. 

* Both Khafi Khan and Iradat Khiln speak highly of Munim KhSn’s loyalty and; : 
ability. ‘The late Emperor,’ says the former, 'had appointed Munim Khan, a very able 
man of business, to the management of Kabul. He had shown great devotion and 
fidelity to Shah Alam, so that the Prince placed in his hands the management of his 
jagirs in the province of Lahore, and had recommended him'for the t/cwnnl of the« 
province to the Emperor, who appointed him to that olTice- When Munim Khfin !' 
received intelligence of the coniiniiccl illness of (he Emperor, in his faithfulness to Shfih 
Alam, he busied himself in making preparations in ihc countries lying between Latipfd 
and Peshawar, finding moans of transport, collecting camels and bullocks, and provide 
ing things necessary for carrying on a campaign, .so as to be ready at the time or needf i 
—il>ld., pp. 391-92. Tradai Khfln, likewise, speaks of Munim’s ‘great abilities, active,m | 

the cabinet, resolute In execution and unbending of integrity of mind.when he heard 

of Aurangzeb’s illness, in order to prevent plots in favour of Azam ShiUi, he circulated, ■: 
a report that Shah Alam would not contend for empire, but seek protection from Ki| 
brother by flight to Persia, This step appears lo have been suggested to him by Shah-: 
Alam himself; ‘‘In this rumour," Sh5h Alam is alleged to have told him, “/(es.coH- 
cealed a great design, to forward which I have spread it abroad and taken pains to make it.' 
believed. Fira, because my father, on a mere suspicion of disloyalty, kept me 
rears in close conflnernent; and should he even now think tliat I cherished the smallest , 
ambition, he would immediately strive to accomplish my ruin. Secondly, my bfotlle!; 
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Shah Alani appointed him wazlr. At the end of Mi/hm-ra));, 1119 
(April, 1707)1 Prince encamped at Lahore. There he remained over 
the new moon of Safar, and gave orders for the coining of moneys and 
reading the khutba in his name. The nobles in his retinue presented their 
offerings and paid their homage. 

‘On Shah Alam arriving at Delhi, . . . .the commandant sent the 
keys of the fortress with his offering, and many others made their allegi¬ 
ance. At the beginning of Rabiu-l awwal (5th May, 1707) he left for Agra, 
and reached the environs of that city about the middle of the month (12th 
June, 1707), where he was met by his son M. Azim, and by M. Karim, 
the son of Prince Azim. Baki Khan gave up the keys of the fortress, with 
treasure, for which he received great favour and rewards.® 

‘Ac^cording to one account there were nine krores of rupees, in rupees 
and asharfis, besides vessels of gold and silver, which was what was left 
remaining of the 24 krores of rupees amassed by Shah Jahan after what 
had been expended by Aurangzeb during his reign, principally in his 
wars in the Dakhin. According to another account, including the pre¬ 
sentation money, which consisted of asharfis and rupees of 100 to 300 
tolas’ weight, especially coined for presents/ and the asharfis of 12 mashas 
and 13 mashas of the reign of Akbar, the whole amounted to 13 krores. 
An order was given for immediately bringing out 4 krores of rupees. Three 
lacs were , to be given to each of the royal Princes, altogether 9 lacs ; 3 lacs 
to Khan Zaman and his sons j one far to the Saiyids of Barha ; one/ac 
to Aghar Khan and his Mughals. In the same way the officers in his 
retinue, and the old servants, soldiers, (and others, received gratuitous 
additions of pay and donations). Altogether two krores were distributed... 

‘Azam Shah (by this time had) passed the Kerbadda, and arrived at 
Gwalior. . . .Shah Alam. . . .wrote him a letter of expostulation, rehearsing 

and M. Azam Shah, who is my powerful enemy and valiant even to the point of rash¬ 
ness, would exert all his force against me. From this report my father is easy, and my 
brother lulled into seif-security ; but by the Almighty God who gave me life (laying his 
hand on the Quran), and on this holy book I swear,though not one friend should join me, I 
will meet Azam Shcili in single combat, wherever he may be. This secret, which I have so 
long maintained, and even kept from my own children, is now entrusted to your care. 
Be cautious that no instance of your conduct may betray it!” ‘When the news of 
Aurangzeb’s death reached Munim Khan at Lahore, he wrote immediately hy express 
to Shall Alam, conjuring him to march with the utmost expedition towards the capital, 
without anxiety or preparation, and he should find artillery and all supplies ready at 
Lahore. This wise minister then prepared bridges over the various rivers, so that not a 
day’s delay was occasioned in crossing to the Prince’s army, which at Lahore was joined 
by a powerful train of artillery with sufficient draft. He also paid up all the troops, 
and advanced large suras to new levies.’— Ibid., pp. 547-49. 

^ Irvine gives the date as 1st Safar (3rd May, 1707). Irvine,, og. cit.,p. 20. 

2 Directions were given that the new rupee should be increased half a nmha in 
weight, and lacs were accordingly coined of that weight; but as in the payment of 
tankhwah, and in command of commercial transactions, it was received at only the old 
rate, the new law was discontinued. E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 393. 

3 At first Baki Khan who was the commandant of the for-t of Agra, had 
refused to surrender his charge, pleading that ‘although the fort and the treasures belong¬ 
ed to both the heirs to the crown, he would surrender them to whichever arrived first.' 
Ibid., see also Siydr-ul-Mutakherin, p, 5. (Brings). 

‘t See Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, p. 423, 
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the particulars of the will written by their father with his own hand 
respecting the division of the kingdom and said,‘'Of all the six of 
the Dakhin, I will surrender to you four .ywAr/A, as well asthejuAaof 
Ahtnedabad, and besides these f will present you with one or two other 

xubax, for I do not wish that the blood of Mmuhnans should be shed . 

You ought therefore to be content with the will of our father, accept, 
what is offered, and endeavour to prevent strife.” It is also said that he 
sent a message to the following effect ; “If you will not desist from unjusb 
ly making a greater demand, and will not abide by the will of our father, 
but desire tiiat the sword should be drawn, and that the matter should be 
submitted (0 the arbitrament of courage and valour, what is the necessity 
that ire should doom a midtitude to the edge of the sword in our quarrel ? 
It is better that you and I should stake our individual lives and contend 
with each other on the held of combat.” .... When this letter and 
message of the elder brother reached the younger, the latter said, “I 
suppose the stupid fellow has never read the lines of Sa’di, which say that 
“Two kings cannot be contained in one country, though ten darweshes 
can sleep under one blanket.”‘ 

‘Empire having been decreed to Shtdi Alani,’ writes Iradat Khan, 
‘from the agency of destiny, such vanity took possession of the mind 
of Azam Shah, that he was convinced by his brother, though supported 
by the myriads of Tur and Sallam, durst not meet him in the field. Hence 
those who brought intelligence of his approach he would abuse as fools 
and cowards, so that no one cared to speak the truth ; as was formerly 
the case with the Emperor Uumdyun during the rebellion of the Afghan 
Slier Shah. Even his chief officers feared to disclose intelligence ; so that 
he was ignorant of the successful progress of his rival. 

\ E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 396-97. A slightly different version is given by 
Iradat Khan;—‘At length Shfih Alam, having reached Mattra, sent by a celebrated 
clarwesli the following mc.ssage to Azam Shah: “By the divine auspices we inherit, 
from our ancestors an extensive empire, comprehending many kingdoms. It will be 
jii^st and glorious not to draw the sword against each other, nor consent to shed blood 
of tile taithtiil. Let us equally divide the empire between us. Though I am the elder 
son, 1 will leave the choice in your favour." Azam ShSh, vainglorious and haughty, 
replied that he would answer Jiis brother on the morrow in the field, and upon this the 
messenger departed.’—E. & D., op. oil., Vlf, p. 542. 

How could two swords be kept in one scabbard '! 
farsh-i-KItanata baiah-i bam azan-i-man, 

Az ban-i-Khana to ba sariya az an-i-tu. 

‘‘My share is from floor to the roof of the house, yours from the roof up to the 
firmament !’’-See Irvine, op. cit., p, 22. 

Cf. Duryodhana’s reply in the MaUcibbarata : 

‘Tate my message to my kinsmen, for Duryodhana’s words are plain, 

1 ortion of the Kiiru empire sons of Pandu seek in vain. 

Town nor viJlage, mart nor hamlet, help us righteous gods in heaven. 

„ _ I'Pnt that needle's point can cover shall not unto them be given.” 

2 E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 541-42. 
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‘The spies of Shah Alam Bahadur Shah ’ writes Kharr rf i,- <u 

intelligence that the advanced guard of Azam Shah h ri f brought 
■ * r . , • or Azam Shah had marched with thn 

on of takmg possession of ,he river Chambal, which is! rkt= “ 

te from Agra. So he gave directions that KhSnazad KhSn, Safi k „ 
Khan the contm.nder of the artillery, with an advance gnard, shotl^^d ” 
and take possession of the passage, and not allow the enemy to cross 
It was neat repo,ted to he Asa,nShJh-s intention cross the river ai 
Samer-gaih, and leaving Agra in his rear, to turn and give battle Orders 
were then given for moving Shith Alain’s tents to Jaju Sarai .... Azam 
Shah also piepaied for battle, without heeding the superior force of his 

brother or settling any plan of action, went boldly forward like a fierce 

lion dashes upon a flock of sheep. . . . 

‘On the 18th Rabiu-l amval, 1H9 A.H. (10th June, 1707 A D) i the 
wo armies joined battle at Jaju (Jajau) seven or eight kos from Agra . 
Matteis now looked ill m every way for Azam Shah .... and a great 
nutnber on the side of Azam Shah were slain. 2u-l fikar Khan received 
a slight wound upon the lip. When he saw that the day was lost, that 
many of his valiant companions in arms were slain, and that Azam Shah’s 
army was pressed so hard that there was no hope of deliverance, he went 
to the Prince and said, “Your ancestors have had to endure the same kind 
of leverse, and have been deprived of their armies ; but they did not 

refuse to do what the necessities of the case required. The best course 
for you now is to leave the field of battle, and to remove to a distance 

when fortune may perhaps assist you, and you may retrieve your reverse.’’ 
Azam Shah flew into a rage, and said, “Go with your bravery, and save 
your life wherever you can; it is impossible for me to leave this field : 
for Princes there is (only the choice of) a throne or a bier (tfl/c/iO'd 
takhta).” Zu-1 fikar Khan, accompanied by Hamidu-din Khan, then 
went off to Gwalior. The ill-fated Prince now found himself left with 
only two or three hundred horsemen among thousands of his enemies 
and amid a rain of arrows and balls. In this extremity he exclaimed’ 
“It IS not Shah Alam who fights against me ; God has abandoned me, and 
fortune has turned agaipst me."^ 

From this we might hurry on to the close of the battle as described 
by Iradat Khan who was present on the scene : 

■ J^ban’s) flight determined the rout of our army The 

principal followers and personal attendants of Azam Shah now dis 

A!/ //°I tbeir patron. 

baiytd Abdullah and his brother, Husain Ali Khan, of the iUtalrious house of 

* 18th June, 1707.-^Irvine, op, cit., p. 25. 
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BarhUi ever celebrated for valour ^ whose ancestors had in eveiy reign performed mosi 
gallant actums, if possible superior la their sires, descended from their elephants' 
and prepared to engage on foot. The battle now raged hand to hand with 
sabres, and there was great slaughter on both sides, Husain AH Khan 
received several wounds and fell down faint with tlie loss of blood, ..At last 
a musket-ball and several arrows struck the Prince Bedar Bakht and 
he sank down dead on the elephant. ' 

‘Azam Shah, though much wounded, was still alive, when a 
whirl of dust winded towards him from the army of Shah Alam. From 
tlys nowjssued with a select band the Princes A/.imu-sh Shiih, Muizzud- 
din Jahandar Shah, and Jahan Shah, Azam Shah soon received A 
from a musket-ball, and resigned Ids soul to the Creator 
01 hfe. The Prince Walajah (Azam*s second son) also sank down iii 
the sleep of death. I (Iradat Khan) now made iny escape to Agra, not 
chosmg to go to the enemy's camp, where I had rimny friends who 
would have given me protection. 

‘Rustam-dil Khan, who commanded the escort of Shah Alam’s 

advanced tents, when attacked in the morning by our troops.cuttine 

corpse (of Azam Shah).Jiastened to the camp of 

ii 13 ■ hopes of great reward, he laid his prize at 

le unce s feet ; but the compassionate Bhah Alam, seeing the head of his 
slaughtered brother in such disgrace, shed tears of ajcctm, and gave Rustam-dil 
Allan nothing but reproaches. He ordered the head to be burled with 
proper respect, and forbade the march of victory to be beaten. Munim 
Ktian took charge of the bodies of the unfortunate Princes, and treated 
le ladies of their harems with the utmost respect and tenderness, 
inough he Had received a dangerous wound, and sulfered extreme pain, 
he concealed liis situation, and continued on the Held till late at night, 
to restore order and prevent plunder...Without doubt Shah Alam’s 
successes, and his attainment of the empire, were owing to the conduct 
and valour of tins great minister.’’^ 


‘Next day Shah Alam went to visit Khan-KIiUnan (Munim KhSn), 

Gifts and Offices highest rank, with the title of 

fir- TT Bahadur Z^far Jang and Ydr-i ivafaddr 

1 ^^^ presented him with a krore of rupees in cash and 
^ Bounty than had ever been bestowed on any individual 

I Timur. His mansab was increased to 7OO0 

rerpiJ.i do'Cspah and sih-aspah. He also 

inam, and he was confirmed in the office of 
IT 1 ^yii c he oflfered as peshkash, one was 

anT9n of the four royal Princ_es had his mansab increased to 30,000 

Khnn ’ 7 ,, 1 '"friy farman, summoning Amiru-l umara Asad 

Rhan, Au-1 fikar Khan, Hamidu-d din, who had repaired to Gwalior 


our siory "^^observcs^TrCw?!. .' h, he fairly said, in summing up this part of 
overiias^e and brought on his own defeat by his 

that city before his rivnl Chiving . failed to reach Agra in time to occupy 

or no money in comn 3 ri=nn ° enormously. He bad little 

Shah • he had left mnrii*y!F’ the large resource thrown open to Bahadur 

was largely comoosed nf equipage behind him in the Dakhin ; and his arniy 

such as Zulflk^Khl L? . strained troops ; while many of his chief men, 

hearted in their support of Ids have been only half-, 
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before the battle, was sent, promising them safety and favour and asking 
them to bring with them the ladies of the late Prince with their establish¬ 
ments. ‘Amiru-l mnara accompanied the retinue of Nawab Kudsiya 
Zebu-n Nissa (sister of Azam Shah), who was clothed in mourning 
garments. When they arrived, the Begam did not go through the form of 
offering congratulations, in consequence of her being in mourning, and this 
vexed the King. But he treated her with great kindness and indulgence, doubled 
her annual allowance, and gave her the title of Padshah Begam. All the other 
ladies of Azam Shah were treated with great sympathy ancf liberality, 
and were ordered to accompany Padshah Begam to the capital. 

‘To Asad Khan was given the title Nimmu-l Mulk Asafu-d daula. He 
'was also made Vakll-i-mutlak, as the office was called in former reigns, and 
the appointment and removal of wazirs and other officials used to be in 
this grandee’s hands, tie was also presented with four stallions, five 
horses with accoutrements, etc., etc., and was allowed the privilege of having his 

drums beaten in the royal presence'- .Zu-1 fikar Khan’s mansab was increased 

to 7000 and 7000 horse. He received the title of Samsamu-d daula Amiru-l 

Bahadur Nusrat Jang, and was reinstated in his office of Mir-bakhshi .In 

short, all the adherents, great and small, of the King and Princes, received 
lacs of rupees in indni, four-fold and six-fold augmentations of their 
mansabs, and presents of jewels and elephants. 

‘Although the office of wazir had been given to Khan-khanan 
(Munim KhSn), it was deemed eAjperffunt, in order to conceal Asad KhSn 
Amiru-l umara and Zu-1 fikar Kh3n, to elevate Asad Khan to the position 
of wazir. To outward appearance he was raised to this dignity ; but 
whenever any ministerial business of importance arose, Khan-khanan did 

not communicate it to Asafu-d daula^.With the exception that the 

seal of Asafu-d daula was placed upon revenue and civil yiarawfli and 

sanads, he had no part in the administration' of government.Khan- 

khanan discharged his duties as wazir with repute, integrity and impar¬ 
tiality and he exerted himself so earnestly in the performance of his work, 
that when he look his seat, he appointed officers to see that no petitions or 
letters of the day before remained unnoticed. One of the most acceptable 
and beneficial of the measures of Khan-khanan was the relief he afforded- 
in that oppressive grievance, the feed of the cattle of the mansabd'drsp 

‘Orders were given that in the coinage of rupees and ashdrfis no 
verse should be used, but that the name, “Shah 
n nnovation Bahadur Shah” and the name of (mint) city 

should be impressed in prose. It was also ordered that in the khutba, the 

'Some envious spirits privately observed that the Anurn-l umara had been 
the close friend and trusted adviser of Azam Shrih ; but the Emperor answered that 
if his own sons had been in the Dakhin, the exigencies of the position would have 
compelled them to join their uac\e.’~Ibid., p. 402. 

2 ‘On the day that Asafu-d daula acted as diwan, it became incumbent upon 
Khan-khanan to wait upon him as other ministers did, and to obtain his signature to 
documents ; but this was disagreeable to him.'— Ibid. 

^ To explain this matter briefly, it may be said that in the late reign the akiila 
hegis and other rapacious officials had so contrived that the responsibility of providing 

food for the cattle had been fixed on the niansabdars .Although a jagir might he 

lying waste, and its total income would not suffice for a half or a third of the expense 
of the animals, and leave a little to supply the necessaries of life to the holder’s wife 
and family, the officers imprisoned his vakils, and with violence and insult demanded 

contributions for the food of the cattle.’— Ibid., p. 403. 
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name “Shah AUm” should he embellished by the title “SaiviH” t 
appears from history that from the rise of the House orTlmn.~nIv I 
from the foundation of the Ghori dynasty—no one of the monarch’s h!^ 
even used the title of Saiyid in the iAiUia. or in liis pedi^rcri h^h 
exception of Khizr Khan.’t ^ with the 

Prince Kam Bakhsh, the youngest and favourite son of Anranfizet 

(by Dihas Banii Begam) born at Delhi, 24th February, 1667—also follow¬ 
ed tn the footsteps of his elder brother Miiharamad Azam, and gbt 
himself crowned m the wake ofhis father’s death. According to IraL 
Khan, ‘Kam Bakhsh was ti prince of an excellent memory, was learned 
and a pleasing writer, possessed of all outward accomplishments in a high 
degree; but the,; was in his mind a flight iness that approached to insajy 
He seldom remained a month in his father’s presence, but for some mis' 
behavtour he was reproved, degraded or confined ; some acts were done 
by him, to mention which would be unworthy of me. What follies was 
le not guilty of, Irom the madness of his mind and the confidence he put 
in lying visionaries 1. . , .His flatterers having told him that his eldest son 
would also at some time become Emperor, he became jealous of the inno¬ 
cent child, and frequently meditated putting him to deatli, but was with- 
held from that crime by the dread he had of Aurangzeb ; Iiowever, he kept 
him constantly in confinement, miserably clothed, and worse fed than the 
son of a wretched beggar, which was worse than death, From the same 
cause, on ill-placed suspicions, he inflicted tortures and uncommon punish¬ 
ments, on the ladies ofhis harem, putting many of them privately to death. 
To his servants, companions, and confidants, he often behaved with out¬ 
rageous cruelty, doing such acts to them as before eye never saw nor ear 
heard. . . 

Rebellion of Kam The story of his rebellion may be briefly told 
Bakhsh ill the words of KhafI Khan 

‘Negotiations wLe onenerl fn u ‘^° 5 «'«^ndant Niyaz Khan, 

ment of Ashan Khsn th nough the exertions and skilful manage- 

Niyaz Khan wbn Bie fortress were given up by Saiyid 

enTof““^3, made- .Sbrni,.!™, At Iht 

order, Ashan Khan ^ ^ndenvaons were brought into a state pf' 

Khan was made bakhsin, and the portfolio of wazh was 

Nawab Bal^'^'‘°This®lad:fwa*rth^“'Scndnm^^^ of his mother; 

disappeared after mariwinTa dauRhter of 

the children and brought them un^TwinH .c Rhja of Cashmere. This Riija adopted,, 
dent, became the wife of Auraimzeb fn h?. by a singular acci- 

thoiigbin another she miglu be1ooke<?iinn/°^^^ty '^j® 

was Nawab Bai, a mark perhans nr as Hindu. Her title, after her marriage 

India, p. mn. ’ her double nationality.”—Keene. T/ie r/avtjrVi; 

- E. & D., op. cit., VII. p. 553. 
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given to Hakim Muhsin, with the title of Takarab Khan.Other adhe¬ 

rents were rewarded with jewels and titles. The Prince then assumed the 
throne. He was mentioned in the khutba under the oiDin-panah 

(Asylum of Faith), and coins also were issued with this title.i 

•A kind and admonitory letter was addressed by the Emperor (Shah 
Alam to his brother Muhammad Kam Bakhsh to the following effect ; 
“Our father entrusted you with the government of the snba of Bijapur ; 
we now relinquish to you the government of the two subas of Bijapur and 
Haidarabad, and all their subjects and belongings, upon the condition, 
according to the old rule of the Dakhin, that the coins shall be struck 
and the khutba read in our name. The tribute which has been hitherto 

paid by the governors of the two provinces we remit.”.(To this kind 

letter, the insolent prince wrote a provoking reply, and persisted in the 
course of^his rebellion. So the issue had once more to be decided by 
the arbitrament of the sword). Kam Bakhsh advanced until he was 
only two or three kos from Haidarabad. His small force now consisted 

only of.a few bold companions (his whole army having ‘dwindled 

away through his violent bloodthirsty madness’) who would not leave 

him, and three or four hundred horse.The orders given to Bahadur 

Shah’s commanders were that they were not lo bring on a fight, but to 
surround Kam Bakhsh so that he should not be killed, and the blood of Musidvians 

should not be spill .(but) Zu-1 fikar Khan had an old-standing aversion of 

Kam Bakhsh, and repeatedly urged Khan-kh5nan to attack. Kam 
Bakhsh, with a heart full of fear and hope, stood firm, expecting the 

onslaught.The drivers and others on his elephant fell wounded one 

after the other. He then drove the animal himself, but fell in the howda 
wounded with balls and arrows....;.The elephant ran off into the country, 
but was caught by a party of Mahrattas, and the Prince became a prisoner 

.All the men of Kam Bakhsh who fought near his elephant were killed 

.Kam Bakhsh and his two sons, all,desperately wounded, were taken 

to Kliulymanzil, and placed near the royal tent. European and Greek surgeons 
were appointed to attend them. Kam Bakhsh rejected all treatment, and 
refused to take the broth prepared for his food.’ 

In the evening the King went to see his brother. He sat down by his 
side, and took the cloak from his own back, and covered 
Shah Alam’s kindness despairing, fallen from throne 

and fortune. lie showed him the greatest kindness, asked him about his 
state, and said, “/ never wished to see you in this condition.” Kdm Bakhsh 
replied, '‘Neither did I wish that one of the race of Timiir should be made 
prisoner with the imputation of cowardice and want of spirit,” The King 
gave him two or three spoonfuls of broth with his own hands, and then depar¬ 
ted with his eyes full of tears. Three or four watches afterwards, Kam 
Bakhsh and one of his sons named Firozmand died. Both corpses were 
sent to Delhi, to be interred near the tomb of Humayun.^ 

1 ‘Dar Dakin Zadsikhab bar KhurshidOMali : Padshah Kam Bakhsh-i-Dinpaiiah.' 

“Ill the South struck coin on sun (=gold) and moon {=silver) the Emperor 

Kam Bakhsh, Protector of the Faith.”— Irvine, op. cit., p. 51 ; see ibid,, ft. n,. 

2 E. & D., op, cit., VII, pp. 405-08. For variants in details, see Irvine, op, cit., 


p. 64. 
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name “Shah Alam” should he einijelllshed hy the title ^ 

ap];ears from history that from the rise oftlu: House ofTlmr.r ^ 
from the foundation of the Gliori dynasty—no one nf 11! 

th. tide of Stdyidi„d.rdX/.^todi.',Sl™"'ft¥ 
exception of Khizr Khan.withitjie; 

Prince Kam Bakhsli, the yoiingc&t and favourite son of Aurankii 

(by Dilras Banu Bcgam)—born at Dcllii, mii February, 1667—alto fofc 
ed m the footslopa of hia elder brother Muhanrnrad Azam, anS 
himself crowned tn the wake of his father's death. Aeeording toT„£ 
Khan, 'Kam Bakhah was a prince of an excellent memory, was learai 
and a pleasing writer, possessed of all outward aceomplishmems ii a'S 
degree; 6m ivor ;„s ,6,„ ,a tsJ/J 

H seldom remained a month in his father's presence, but for some*; 

behaviour he was reproved, degraded or eonlii.ed ; some acts weLZ' 
by him. to mention which would be unworthy of me. What follies ,ii ' 
he not guilty ol, from the madness of his mind and die conlidence he,.i 
. 1 . lying Visionaries 1.. . ,His rialtemrs having ,„|d hin, that his eldest* 

centlir /T' '1' l>«me jealous oftheinee.;" 

cent child, and frequently meditated pulling him to dcadi, but was .i* 

held from that crime hy the dread he bad of Aurangzeb ; however he keii 

bm eonstantly in confmemenl, miserably clothed, and worse fed'than ih,' 

son of a wretched beggar, which was worse than death. From (he same 

came on 1 -placed suspicions, he innicled tortures and lincommonpuirisK.' 

meals, on the ladies of his /mmn, pmu'iig many of them privately to deslh ;, 

«eousTrrel£' “""’““T-'' ‘•I'len behaved with oaK , 

Zd . ‘ " O ' '•'1 

RcbeUlon of Kain The story of lus rebellion may be briefly told - 
Baklish in the words of KhafI Khan 

engaged in the^captu^r^^orBHanurlw him, Kam Bakhsh w^s 

‘Negotiations were oneneH inn i commandant Niyaz KJian, ;. 

ment of Ashan KhSn the kevs ^and skilful mahags; : 

Niyaz Khan, who waited on given up by Saiyld: • 

end of two months the rim '"‘'ih made submission, At tlie ;: 

order, Ashan KhSn wts n . were brouglit into a state: of ' 

nan Jihan was made l>M,s/h, and the porBblio of w:wwt:i 

Nawab riljlu of his wothef’ ■ 

j’‘®»PP.eared after raarryLg a daughter wP: 

the children and brought them tin irHimH.Z Cashmere. This Rfija adopted;:: ' 

dent, became the wife of Aurani^eb in hk ® singular aooii ; 

though in another she might belooked imnn^ ' of Saiyid odgipi;; :' 

was Nawab Bai, a mark, nerhans nT fhndu. Her title, after her mahiag? '; 

p. I99n, ‘ of hot double nationality.’’--Kqcne, T/ie MM’ 

E. &D,. op, Cf/,,vii, p. 553. 
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given to Hakim Muhsin, with the title of Takarab Khan.Other adhe¬ 

rents were rewarded with jewels and titles. The Prince then assumed the 
throne. He was mentioned in the khutba under the title of Din-panah 
(Asylum of Faith), and coins also were issued with this title.^ 

‘A kind and admonitory letter was addressed by the Emperor (Shah 
Alam to his brother Muhammad Kam Bakhsh to the following effect : 
“Our father entrusted you with the government of the suba of Bijapur ; 
we now relinquish to you the government of the two subas of Bijapur and 
Haidarabad, and all their subjects and belongings, upon the condition, 
according to the old rule of the Dakhin, that the coins shall be struck 
and the khutba read in our name. The tribute which has been hitherto 

paid by the governors of the two provinces we remit.”.(To this kind 

letter, the insolent prince wrote a provoking reply, and persisted in the 
course of^his rebellion, So the issue had once more to be decided by 
the arbitrament of the sword). Kam Bakhsh advanced until he was 
only two or three kos from Haidarabad. His small force now consisted 

only of.a few bold companions (his whole army having ‘dwindled 

away through his violent bloodthirsty madness’) who would not leave 

him, and three or four hundred horse.The orders given to BahSdur 

Shah’s commanders were that they were not to bring on a fight, but to 
surround Kam Bakhsh so that he should not be killed, and the blood of Musulmans 

should not be spilt .(but) Zu-1 fikar Khan had an old-standing aversion of 

Kam Bakhsh, and repeatedly urged KhSn-khanan to attack. Kam 
Bakhsh, with a heart full of fear and hope, stood firm, expecting the 

onslaught.The drivers and others on his elephant fell wounded one 

after the other. He then drove the animal himself, but fell in the howda 
wounded with balls and arrows. ...i. The elephant ran off into the country, 
but was caught by a party of Mahrattas, and the Prince became a prisoner 

.All the men of Kam Bakhsh who fought near his elephant were killed 

.Kam Bakhsh and his two sons, all,desperately wounded, were taken 

to Khulymanzil, and placed near the royal tent. European and Greek surgeons 
were appointed to attend them. Kam Bakhsh rejected all treatment, and 
refused to take the broth prepared for his food.’ 

In the evening the King went to see his brother. He sat down by his 
side, and took the cloakfrom his own back, and covered 
Shah Alam’s kindness dejected and despairing, fallen from throne 

and fortune, lie showed him the greatest kindness, asked him about his 
state, and said, “I never wished to see you in this condition.” Kam Bakhsh 
replied, “Neither did I wish that one of the race of Timur should be made 
prisoner with the imputation of cowardice and want of spirit.” The King 
gave him two or three spoonfuls of broth with his own hands, and then depar¬ 
ted with his eyes full of tears. Three or four watches afterwards, Kam 
Bakhsh and one of his sons named Firozmand died. Both corpses were 
sent to Delhi, to be interred near the tomb of Humayun.^ 

1 'Dar Dakin Zacisikhah bar KhurshidO Mah •. Paclsha'". -j ■ 

“Tn the South struck coin on sun (=gold) and ih- ■ ' . 

Kam Bakhsh, Protector of the Faith."—Irvine, op. clt., p. 51 ; 

2 E. & D., op. cit,, VIT, pp. 405-08. For variants in . . . . ■ 

p. 64. 
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DEuiishmand Klifm, who like KhaH Khfm was present in the camp, 
has the following chronogram on the dale of Kam Bakhsh’s death ; 

KImka shud an Zaliiu, a larikh situd “Kdm hama hud ajal KSm 
Bakhsh" ; Muni, o ba in taur mibakhshid Kdni, Rast bar dinad xakluin tnm- 
bakbsh. 

“That tyrant was slain, and the date was ‘K3m Bakhsh’s only pursuit 
{ka) was death’. He died, and in that way fulfilled desire [ham). Thhs 
was the name-giving word verified.’’^ The death of Kam Dakhsh occurred 
in January, 1709 A.D. Irvine mentions on the authority of the Ibrat-imm 
that his grandson, through his second son, was raised to the throne later, 
as Shah Jahan 11 (20 Rabi 11, 1173 A.H.).® But later on (I, p. 146) he gives 
the same title to Sultan M. Ibrahim, son of Raliu-sh Shan, son of Bahadur 
Sheih. Strangely enough, tinothcr writer has conferred this title on Rafiu'd 
daula, while a third assigns it to Rafui-d Darajut.^ 

II. RELATIONS WITH THE RAJPUTS 

When Aurangzeb hastened to the south in pursuit of his rebellious 
son Akbar, he had secured no permanent peace, as wc have seen, in 
Rajputana, The Mughals could never thoroughly suppress the incursions 
and forays of the Rathors while Aurangzeb was preoccupied with his 
Deccan wars. “From the time of Jaswanl Singh’s death,’’ writes Irvine, 
“and Alamgir’s treacherous attempt to seize his son (Ajit Singh), dates the 
alienation of the Rajput clans, whose loyalty had been so wisely and ; 
prudently fostered for many years'by the tolerant measures of Akbar and , 
his two successors Jahangir and Shah Jahan. As soon as Alamgir, their 
oppressor, had expired. Ajit Singh collected his men, issued from his 
retreat and ejected the Muhammadans from Jodhpur and neglected to 
send an embassy to the new sovereign. It hy/j with this state of things that : 
Bahadur Shdh had now to deal."^ 

» . I' 

The Rajputs were determined ‘to face fearful odds, for the ashes of 
their fathers and the temples of their gods’. In other words, they fought i 
for (1) the abolition ofyVzlya, (2) the freedom of worship, and (3) the 
independence of Rajputs. KhafI Khan records the Imperial view of the ■ 
situation thus : 

‘Towards the end of the year 1119, the Emperor marched from Agra, . 
with the intention of chastising the Rajputs in the vicinity of Udaipur and ,' 

^ “The play upon flaA:/is7i (fulfiller of desire) is almost untraaslatable.’’, ' 
—Ibid., p. 65. , , 

p. d6 ; also. Keene, The Fall of the Moghul Empire, p. 40. i 

„ , See Karadar and Shah, T/Zwrc'rj'o/z/ffi Mo ?/;/in India, pp. 202, 245 ; 

Smith, r/ie 0.v/brdffi,/or;'a, p, 467. 

^ Irvine, op. clf., p, 45. 
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Jodhpur. From the reports of the newswriters of the province of Ajmir, 
and the porganas around Jodhpur, the following matters became known to 

His Majesty-Raja Ajit Singh-had cast off his allegiance to the late 

Emperor, and done many improper things. After the death of Aurangzeb 
he again showed his disobedience and rebellion by oppressing Musulmans, 
forbidding the killing of cows, preventing the summons to prayer, razing 
the mosques which had been built after the destruction of the idol-temples 
in the late reign, and repairing and building anew idol-temples. He 
warmly supported and assisted the army of the Rana of Udaipur, and was 
closely allied with Raja Jai Singh, whose son-in-law he was. He had 
carried his disaffection so far that he had not attended at Court since the 
accession. On the 8th Sha’bdn (No. 1707), the Emperor marched to punish 
this rebel and his tribe by way of Amber, the native land of Jai Singh, 
between Ajmir and Chilor.’^ 

Rana Amar Singh of Udaipur averted the threatened blow by sending 
his brother, Bakht Singh, to Agra with a letter of congratulation, 100 gold 
coins, 1000 rupees, two horses with gold mounted trappings, an elephant, 
nine swords, and other productions of his country. Jodhpur, the storm 
centre of the trouble, was ordered to be besieged ; and Amber, the capital 
of the Kachhwahas, was annexed (January, 1708) though later (April, 1708) 
it was made over to Bijai Singh, the younger brother of Jai Singh (the 
erstwhile ruler).® Ihe t\t\e of Mirza Raja was conferred upon the new 
prince. The march towards Jodhpur in the meanwhile continued. Soon 
after news arrived of (1) the flight of Rapa Amar Singh of Udaipur, and 
(2) of the rebellion of Prince Kara Bakhsh. The latter event has already 
been dealt with above. After the fall of Mairtha Ajit Singh capitulated. 
Between 10th March and 23rd April, 1708, the title of Mo/raro/and the 
rank of 3500 zcit and 3000 horse, a standard, and kettledrums, were 
conferred upon him, with other honours for his four sons. “The difficulty 
with Jodhpur being thus, to all appearance, satisfactorily disposed of, the 
Emperor retraced his steps from Mairtha and returned to Ajmer.” Suitable 
gifts were sent to Rana Amar Singh (who had fled) through his brother 
Bakht Singh with a reassuring letter bidding him not to be frightened but 
remain in peace in his own abode. 

On 30th April, when the Emperor was marching south against Kain 
Bakhsh, it was again reported that Maharaja Ajit Singh, Raja Jai Singh 
Kachhwaha, and Durgadas Rathor—who had been obliged to follow the 

1 E. & D , oj!). cit., VIIi pp. 404-05. 

2 In the battle of Jajau, Bijai Singh'had fought on the side of Bahadur 
Shah, and, Jai Singh for Azam. The latter, however, had deserted Azam Shah before 
the close of the battle. 
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camp-had fled. But the exigencie.-; of the situation compelled Bahadur^ 
Shah to concentrate on the greater challenge from the south, All effd t 
made by the Imperial officers in the north having proved ineffective againJ 
the combination of the Rajput princes, conciliatory measure,s were for the 
hme being adopted by Bahiidiir Shah. “On the 6th Oct., 1708 on the 
intercession of prince Azim-ush-shiin, .lai Singh and Ajit Singh were 
lestored to their rank in the Mughal service.'’ When the Emperor return 
ed north, after the defeat of Kam Bakhsh. on 21st June, 1710, the twb' 
ajas were brought to him by Mahabat Khan, son of the H-azfr Mimiiu 

Chan. To show how little the Rajputs trusted the solemn promises made 
to them that they would be treated well,” writes William Irvine (from 
whom the above accounMias been abstracted), “I may quote the fact 
en lone y amwar Khan, the historian, who was present in the retinue 
of Pnnee Rafi-ush-shan, Beyond the four Princes (sons of Bahadur 
Shah) and the great nobles there was no one else with the Emperor at the 
iiw. Kamkar Khan, while the interview was proceeding, saw tliat all the 
hills and plains round them were full of Rajputs. There were several: 
thousand men on camels hidden in the hills. On each camel rode two or 
even three men, fully armed with matchlock or bows and arrows. 

Evidently they were prepared to sell their lives dearly in defence of theh 

chieftains, if there was any attempt at treachery.”^ 

III. relations WITH THE MARATHAS 

B.IvJ.I'.i'lr'*''”" "" 'elations i„ Ik reign of 

Bnliadnr Shah consists primarily in two happenings t (I) the release of 

Rajpat submission’^15 Prhna'en 'he nsiureorihe 
according lo him, ‘knew that siibniiSn ^nnH nnH- allied RSjas,’ 

and their families and pronertv ■ so ho alone could save them 

son Khan-zaman, expressing hiV sorrow ■’’mself to Khtln-khanan and his 

message humbly asking that Klr’in ^ aj'i* .obedience ; and he sent a 

Jodhpur, to rebuild the mosques* desTrov ^ Kwza/ might come into 

the law about the summons^o prayer 
and to commission officers to co/wf/y/na h'p , 

and his requests granted, Olficers of iusii^ i-Slv graciously accepted, i 

to prayer) were appointed in Jodhinr (criers 

«ush.n™„dwi,h,hyih.,.^^^^^^^ 

had entered into a treaty whh the n 

establishing religions affairs on the flnima'lt restofing all conquests, re- \ 

the Rand from the obligation to furnish a - and In Akhar's time, releasing 

ledgmg his entire independence in evervthin”^ip^f^!^ Deckan, and, in fact, 'acknow- 
P- 395).-' When Bahadur ^rretS (Tod’s Vol. I, V 

was faced with a new peri] v/z the S^th rf • defeat of Kam Bakhsh, he: 

“All their (Rajpin’s)dSdf;e?e according to Elphinstone; . 

footing as the R^na of OudiJur.”-ErVo/fe/1'^^^^^^ ' 
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Shcihu' from Mughal custody ; and (2) the Imperial recognition of the 
Maratha claims to Chauth and Sarcleshmukhi in the Deccan, Regarding 
the former it is necessary to correct the mistake committed by V. A. Smith 
in the following statement : “Bahadur Shah,” he writes “acting on the 
astute advice of Zidfikar Khan, released Shdhu (Sivaji II), the great Sivaji’s 
grandson, who had been educated at Court, and sent him back to his own 
country, then under the government of Tara Bai, the widow of the young 
prince’s uncle. Raja Ram. The expected civil war among the Marathas 
which ensued prevented them from troubling the imperial Government, 
thus justifying Zulfikar Khan’s counsel.”* 

Shahu was not in Bahadur Shah’s custody, but in Aurangzeb’s camp 
at the time of the latter’s death. Azam Shah took Shahu with him when 
he marched north towards the capital. He was released by Azam, no 
doubt as suggested by Zu-1 fikar Khan, in May 1707, at Doraha (near 
Nemawar, north of the Narmada), before the battle of Jajau. Khafi 
Khan makes mention of this in the following terms : ‘Zulfikar Khan 
Nursat Jang was very intimate with Sahu, grandson of Sivaji and had long 
been interested in his affairs. He now persuaded Azam Shah to set this 
Sahu at liberty, along with several persons who were his friends and 

companions.Many Mahratta sardars, who through necessity had 

deceitfully joined themselves to the part of Rani Tara Bai, widow of Raja 
Ram; now came and joined Raja Sahu.’* 

Raja Ram had demanded from Aurangzeb the release of Shahu as a 
condition of peace, but Aurangzeb had refused to set him at liberty.'*' 
Now the exigencies of the situation made such an act politic and expedient. 
Tara Bai, who was the soul of the Maratha resistance, had been fighting 
after all for the ascendancy of her own son. The release of Shahu was 
therefore calculated to involve Maharashtra in a civil war. Tliis was 
extremely desirable, inasmuch as the Mughal Princes and the Imperial 
armies were engaged in the fight for the throne. “Thus Shahu released,” 
argued Zu-I fikar Khan, “would be a more potent weapon against the 
Marathas than Shahu in captivity.”® As a condition of his release, how¬ 
ever, Shahu had agreed to rule as a feudatory of Azam Shah and to leave 
behind him as hostages his mother, YesubSi his wife, his mistress (Virubai), 
and his illegitimate half-brother Madansing. “On the other hand Azam 

1 “Next to the great founder Shivaji, Shahu has played the most important 
part in the development of the Marath.i State.”—Sardesai, The Main Currents of Mara¬ 
tha History, p. 97. 

* Smith, The Oxford History of India, p. 453. 

3 E. & D., op. cit., Vfl, p. 395. 

^ Kincaid and Parasnis, A History of the Maratha People, IT, p. 92. 

® Sinha, The Rise of the Peshwas, pp. XII-XIII. 
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Shah had granted Shahu the SardesImwI-hi . u ^ 

Deccan subaln (Khandesh Berar Anr-. ^ over thfc j 

Golkonda, .„d Bijap„r). SI.,,I™‘»L . 1,0 "iCoin'l f""' ''“‘‘'•'“•'I' 

wana, Guzerat and Tanjore cliirma 'BPd'nli-d governor of Gem 
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his possessions and created I im „ 7 Emperor confirmed hif 

T.ra B.i disputed ,„e a "r >■»«' 

Courts through Mu„i™ Khan, and ‘askcd^l 

son, granting the nine rupees (per cenO oF d 7 T 

reference to the chaufh, for which he wo, I Without an; 

restore order in the country. Sanisamu d' H '"sorgenta anc 

s.de of Raja Stihu, and a gieat crtlnT; took tht 

the two ministers, The Kinc in I • ^PO'i the matter arose between 

his heart that I,a „o„|d f^jeo, had resolved i. 

or high degree. The conipllhianls Ltd‘i*' 

■oenls to His MaJ.„y, m,l al,l,o„s,,2 JZTr' 

evening, each imj accepted, and an order nf ^ >mich as morning and 

matter of the sardeshmukhi, fantulns Clr. v 

with the requests both of Munini Khair 7 

‘ rriian, E, & D,, op. cl/., VU, 


. * «.n.409 I„,w a,, rt,.-;™, 

should be allotted to them'l ‘'™wn from the ImDeritd rfr!Wz-, ' 
commonly called mIvm ?'? ^V way oC sa/-i/es/„!,mF/f, ^ dominions m the DakhJn 
confirmine thlr gr^t m" iK.S d AshanKhah 

latifled, he might brine iliP rtV J'^arathas, in order that 

However, before lie hfd h«a r ‘ribe to the couri nf i ’® duly; 

mandate was issued dfrec hi r® ‘'iese do°°“« °4 he monarch of the wofM; 

him, About this time ml® ° *'®mrn and briim back ihi I ‘heir cii.stody, a royal 
eardens of paradise af wh' ^^®Hsty Aurangzeb <AianW f ' question with 

gracing the Dakhin’ w.lh ^-'h period his success^ Sa I hastened to tlie eternal 
belonging to the pensantlv Presence. The latter seulprf ,n (Bahadur .Shah) was 
the necessary dociimpnfo ^ ^‘’''^‘^shniiik/il on the Nirnp-ifk, ^ ^ Ihe produce 

men T'°"'’™'"fi‘hegran" h'rnished them v7li 

™.i™d bShd"f„ . 


When Shah Ala ."'is me grant. .’ "-Hrnsneci tnem with 

the ProWnc7s!'‘He‘°cumme7a€7^^^^ 

® ttnderstanding wiMaS^. ‘^d^o^^rd^n^ 
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IV. RELATIONS WITH THE SIKHS 

In the last chapter we brought the history of the Sikhs down to the 
death of Guru Govind, the tenth and last Gum, who had for some 
strategic or other reasons submitted to Bahadur Shah in the latter's struggle 
against his recalcitrant brothers^ Whatever the circumstances attending 
the murder of Guru Govind,** it is certain that he had eminently succeeded 
in ‘teaching the sparrow to strike the eagle’; he had effectually roused the 
dormant energies of a vanquished people and filled them with a lofty 
although fitful longing for social freedom and national ascendancy, the 
proper adjuncts of that purity of worship which had been preached by 
Nanak. He had lost all his children in the struggle and at the time of 
his death (1708) entrusted the khalsa to God, the never-dying. He incul¬ 
cated on his following—“We who wishes to behold the Gum, let him search 
theGranth of Nanak. The Gum will dwell with the Khalsa ; be firm and be 
faithful : wherever five Sikhs are gathered together there will I also he 
present."^ 

The leadership of the Sikhs after this was assumed by an adventurer 
whose origin and personality are a subject of controversy. “On the death 
of Govind,” says Irvine, “his family and followers brought forward a man, 
who exactly resembled the deceased. It is not very clear who this man 
was ; he is generally spoken as Banda (the slave), or as the False Guru. 
Some say he was a Bairagi faqir .... who for many years had been the 
intimate friend of Guru Govind.” Whatever may be the truth as to his 
origin and antecedents, concludes Irvine, “this man was now sent off 
secretly from the Dakhin to Hindustan. At the same time letters were 
written to the Punjab, informing the disciples, that their Guru had been 

amicable treaty on the following fooling, viz., that in addition to the above-mentioned 
grant of tithe as sardeshmukbi, a fourth of whatever amount was collected in the country 
should be their property, while the other three-fourth should be paid to the royal 
exchequer. This system of division was accordingly put in practice; but no regular deed 
granting the fourth share, which in the dialect of the Dakhin is called clrauth, was delivered 
to the Marathasf —E. & D., op, cit., VTII, pp. 259-60. Elphlnstone observes, “Zulfikar, 
who was now in great favour, was anxious that peace should be concluded with him 
(Shahu), at the price of the concessions formerly offered by Aurangzeb." When Zulfikar 
left for the Court, putting Daiid Khan in charge of the Deccan, the latter “followed up 
the views of his principal, and concluded a personal agreement with Sahu, consenting 
that the chautn (or fourth) should be paid while he remained in office, but stipulating 
that it should be collected by agents of his own, without the interference of the 
Marathas.”—Elphlnstone, op. cit,, pp, 676-77. 

Irvine states that Guru Govind joined Bahadur Shah when he was marching 
“down country from Lahore to Agra, to contest the throne with his brother Azam 
Shah.” —Irvine, op. cit., p. 89. According to other accounts, the Guru accompanied 
Bahadur Shah while he was marching south against his youngest brother Kdm Bakhsh. 
—Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs, p. II8. * 

■ r See Irvine, 0 / 1 . c/t., p. 91. See “Last Days of Guru Govind” by Ganda Singh 
m J. 1. H., XX, pt. I. (April, 1941). 

“ See Cunningham, loc. cit., pp. 102 to 123 and 121. 
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slain in the Emperor’s camp by the dagger of an Afghan, But just before 

his death, their leader had announced that in a short time, through the 

power of transmigration, he would appear again clothed with sovereignty 
and whenever he should raise the standard of independence, they would 
by joining him secure prosperity in this world and salvation in tlie next.”i 
Banda, taking advantage of the distracted slate of the Empire, soon 
became a terror to the Musalmans in the Punjab, especially in Sirhind 
It was to crush this danger that threatened the very heart of the Empire, 
that Bahadur Shah felt compelled to conclude his hostilities with the 
Rajputs, and hasten further north. As Ghuliim Husain puts it 'This 
barbarian, whom nature had formed for a butcher, trusting to the numbers 
and repeated successes of those other butchers he commanded, had inflicted 
upon God’s creatures cruelties exceeding all belief, and had laid waste the 
whole province of Lahore. Flu-shed with these victories, he even aspired' 
to a crown.’ “ "At Lohgarh, Banda tried to assume something of regal 
stale. He was the Sacha Padsheih, or Veritable Sovereign, his disciples all 
Swghs, or Irons. A new form of greeting, Path daras (May you behold 
victory !), was invented and Muhammadans were slightingly called Maslas. 
Coin was struck in the new sovereign's name. One side bore the lines: 
Sikkah zad dar hay do alam tegh-i-Nanak Wahid axt, 

Faih Govind Shah-i-shaham fazl-t-Sacha Sahib axt. . , . 

The lines, an obvious imitation of the imscriplions on the Mughal coins, 
seem to mean ‘Path Govind, King of kings, struck coin in the two worlds; 

the sword of Niinak is the granter of desires, by grace he is the veritable 
Lord’ 


Various attempts made by Imperial officers to capture this Robin- 
hood ended m failure. One such action under the command of no less 
a person than the Khan-khdnan, Munim Khan, is worthy of notice. Khafi 
Khan writes : 


sides fhe 1 l^attles. m which many men were killed on both 

caUed foberT h 1 retreated to a fastness in the hills 

Kin^i belonging to the Barfi Raja (ley 

four^Ld his Sill The G«r« of the sect incited ind en- 

fan followers to action by assuring them that those who should 

to an fver?a^sHn? Would rise in a state of youth 

[no- ‘ ® existence m a more exalted position.Continual fight- 

g on, and numbers fell.The provisions in their fortress now 


* Irvine, op. cir., p. 93, 

2 Siyar-iil-MiilSkUerm, p. 72. 

claimed, as™"iw soWrewns haVe supremacy in the State, he also 

in Hindi and Persian 1 Ivin/ fo" order all nouns 
form I For instance xawar^ fn Zll , were changed into the masculine 

pronounced by him aAd his Sikhs. mSnd IlL 
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failed, and the infidels bought what thev mnlrl , 

wi.h .he royal army, and pnll=di.VS“ole. 
in extremuy, when one of them, a man of the iriL'tribJ and 
seller by trade, resolved to sacrifice his life for the aonH r,rn' i- - 
He dressed rn the fine garments of the Gum anrl wean? religion, 

in the Guru's house. 4en the G^r^ went forA whl himself 

through the royal lines, and made oflf to the mountains of the BaS RaTa 

‘The royal troops entered the fort, and, findine the false ' 

in state, they made him prisoner and carried him to KhanThanin gS 
was the rejoicing that followed; the men who tookthe news to the Wro, 
received presents, and great commendation was bestowed on TlSn 
khSnan.i The prisoner was taken before Khan-khanan and the trnm 
then discovered the hawk had flown and an owl had been caught ! (1710) 

‘Khan-khanan was greatly vexed. He severely reprimanded his 
officers, and ordeimd them all to dismount and march on foot into the hills 
of the Earfi Raja, If they caught the Guru, they were to take him 
prisoner alive; if they could not, the_y were to take the Barfi Raja and bnW 
him to the presence. So the Raja was made prisoner and brought to 
tlie royal camp, instead of the Guru. Clever smiths were then ordered o 
make an iron cage. This cage became the lot of the Barfi Raja and of 
that Sikh who so devotedly sacrificed himself for his Guru ; for they were 
placed in it, and were sent to the fort of Delhi 


Banda could not be captured during the lifetime of Bahadur Shah. 

m,..bdu.d Emperor-s impo.M rage was visited «pon 

Jvlidii'klidnfinj who died shortly after tbs disgv£ic6 
that attended this discomfiture. Bahadur Shah, in his mad search after 
the Sikh Leader, ordered that all Khatris and Jats in his army, at the Court, 
and in public offices, should shave off their beards 1 ‘A great many of 
them thus had to submit to what they considered the disgrace of being 
shaved, and for a few days the barbers were busy. Some men of name 
and position committed suicide to save the honour of their beards !’* 

The Sikhs continued to grow strong during the period of confusion 
that surrounded the death of Bahadur Shah (1712) and later. Banda 
was not captured until after the accession of the Emperor Farrukh-siyar 
(1716); but we might carry on the story of the Sikh rebellion to its tragic 
close, VIZ,, the execution of Banda and his immediate followers. The 
Siydr~ul Muidkherin gives the following account of this : 

‘On the accession of Ferokh-siar, Islam Khan (Viceroy of Lahore) 
received orders to destroy those freebooters ; but he was totally defeated 
in a pitched battle, and after losing the greatest part of his men, heretired 
to Lahore covered with disgrace. Banda elated by so unexpected a 
success, recommenced his atrocities with additional fury.This intelli- 


1 

Agra, 


Readers will recall the circumstances attending the flight of Shivaji from 


^ E, & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 424-25. 

f To the Sikhs the shaving of hair from any part of their body is religiously 

forbidden— p. 425. 
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gence haviag reached the capital, llie Emperor commanded Aljdulsamed 
Khan, a Turrini chief, the viceroy of Cashmere, to march against the 

Slkhsj and at the same time conferred the (roveriiment of Lahore on his 

son Zachariah Khan, This general, wlio afterwards became so famous, 

and with him.several commanders of high distitvctioii.with these 

.Abdulsamed Khan who waited only for a train of artillery, proceeded 

to Lahore.On coming up with the enemy, tlic troops fell with such 

fury upon tliose barbarians that they completely crushed them; nor did 
the imperialists give over the pursuit until tliey had entirely i)ursucd the 
enemy. Banda stood his ground at first, and fought desperately ; for 
althougli beaten and vigorously pursued, he retircul from post to post, like 
a savage of the wilderness, and while losing his own men, he occasioned 
heavy loss to his pursuers. At last, worn out by Incessant flight, he 

retired to Goordaspoor.The imperial general laid siege to this place ; 

nor was it furnished with provisinu, though tin; multitudes that had 
successively retired thither were so considerable. Tlie besiegers, however, 
were so vigilant that not a blade of grass nor a grain of corn could find 
Us way into the fort ; so that at last, the magazines within being exhausted, 
a famine commenced its ravage among the besieged, who (contrary to the 
prejudices of their religion) ate asses, horses, and even oxen ; and such 
was the desperate resolution of the garrison, tliat no one talked of submis¬ 
sion, till having consumed all that could be converted into food and having 
suffered from a bloody flux that broke out among them, the survivors asked 
for quarter, and offered to open their gates. The imperial general required 
them to repair to an eminence where they were called on to deposit their 
arms. The famished wretches, reduced to ccnnply with these conditions, 
conformed to it, when, having been Ixmnd haml and foot, they were made 
over to the troops, who had orders to carry them close to a river that ran 
under the walls, and llierein to throw the bodies, after having beheaded 
the prisoners. The officers being put in irons, were mounted upon lame, 
worn-clown, mangy asses dnd camels, with each of them a paper cap upon 
his head, and with such a retinue the general entered the city of Lahore 

in triumph..Amongst the prisoners was Banda, with his face smeared 

with black, and a woollen cap phicixl on his liead. Tile wretch having 
been brought before the Emperor, was ordered to the castle, where he was 
shut up with his son, and two or three of his chief commanders. The 
others were carried (a hundred every day) to the town-hall, where they 
were beheaded until the whole number of them was completed. What 
if singular, these people not only behaved patknlly during the execution, but they 
contended for the honour of being first executed. 

‘At length Banda himself was produced, and his son being placed 

Danda-a Execution 0"'fiered to CUt his throkt, 

whtch he did without uttering one word, liis llesn 
was then ordered to be torn off with red-hot pincers, and it was in those 
torments that he expired, expiating by his death, »/ some measure, 
enormities he had himself committed on the people of God. 

‘Mahomnicd Ainin-Khan, struck with the appearance of Band®, 
could not help addressing him : “It is surprising that one who shows so 
rnuch acuteness in his countenance, and has displayed so much ability in 
his conduct, should have been guilty of such horrid crimes, that nlust: 
infallibly ruin him in this world as well as in the next.” With the greatest', 
composure he replied, “I will tell you what, my lord, whenever men becotiie sf 
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corrupt and wicked, as to relinquish the path of equity, and lo abandon themselues to 
all kinds of excesses, then Providence never fails to raise up a scourge like me, lo 
chastise a race become so depraved ; but when the measure of punishment has 
been filled, then he raises such a man as you, to bring him to 
punishment.”^ 

V. CONCLUSION 

Bahadur Shah’s was the last reign that is reminiscent of the glories 
of the Great Mughals ;■ after him came the Nightfall of the Empire and 
the rule of ‘her sister chaos’. The reign was short, lasting only about five 
years (4 years and 2 months, according to Khafi Khan),® but in foreign 
relations it was marked by a statesmanship greater than his father’s. His 
treatment of the Rajputs and the Marathas was certainly wiser than that 
of Aurangzeb. He had won over Guru Govind, as Aurangzeb might have 
Shivaji, if he had been wiser. It is vain to speculate how he would have 
treated Banda if he had been really captured. But then the effects of 
growing senility were already visible.® Otherwise Shah Alam’s rule was 
marked by a sanity and liberalism not unworthy of a descendant of the 
great Akbar. But these traits,.unfortunately, were leaning on the side of 
weakness with the increasing weight of years, until “about the 20th Mithar- 
imi, 1123 H. (Feb. 18, 1711 A.D.)® when the Emperor had passed his 70th 
lunar year, there was a great change perceptible in him, and in 24 hours it 
was evident that he was marked for death. . , .On the night of the 8th of 
the month (?) the Emperor died,® and was buried near the tomb of 
Kutbu-d dill, four or hive Icos from Delhi. He had reigned four years and 
two months. At the end of the four years the treasure of thirteen lacs of 
rupees, to which he succeeded, had all been given away. The income of 
the Empire during his reign was insufficient to meet the expenses, and 
consequently there was great parsimony shown in the Government establish¬ 
ments, but especially in the royal household, so much so that money was 
received every day from the treasure of Prince Azimu-sh Shan to keep 
things going.”® 

Bahadur Shah had under him some able officers who would have 
made a mark in any age. Foremost among these 
Able Officers prime-ministei’ Muiiiin Khan, whose services 

in the war of succession have already been recounted. Khafi Khan says, 

1 SiySr-ul-Mutukherin, pp. 76-80. 

~ Khiifi Khiin, op. cit,, p. 428. See n. 1, next p. 

® His alleged orders to kill all the dogs in his camp, to shave all the Hindus, 
and cage the impostor Banda and the Darfl Raja, are ali indications of this. 

See E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 428 n. The Tariklhi Chaghatai and Siydr-ul- 
Muiakherin make it 1124 H., giving Bahadur Shah a lease of one more year. ' Irvine 
prefers the latter date.—Irvine, op. c//., p. 133. , 

® Iradat Khan gives the date of the Emperor’s death as 21st Muhapam (1124 
A.H.—J8Lh Feb., 1712 A.D.)—E. & D., op. cit...Wll, p. 556. 

“ Khafi Khan, op. cit., pp. 428-29. 
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‘He wius a mail inclined to Sufism, and was a friend m the poor. During all 
the time of his power he gave to no one.’' Pie died in the same year as 
Bahadur Shfih, in consequence of the treatment he received for his failure 
to capture Banda. Iradat Khiin records, ‘He lost all satisfaction in 

worldly enjoyment.s, the emptiness of which he now so fully experienced, 

and from the day of his disgrace declined in health, so that not long after 
he was reduced to keep hi,s bed, where he lingered a few days, and then 
resigned his soul to the angel of death (1124 A.H. 1712 A.D.), who never 
in the uncounted ages of his ollicc .seized on a soul inora pure and less 
defiled with the frailties of human nature.''^ 

Of like reputation and standing was Ghaziu-d din Khan Firoz Jang, 
'who had acquired a most powerful innuciice in the Dakhin, and was chief 

of the Turiini Miighals-He was an able statesman of long experience, 

who, though blind of sight, could clearly perceive the mind of man.’* 

Khafi Khiin also speaks in equal praise of him : 'Gaziu-d din Khan,’ he 
says, ‘was a man born to victory, and a disciplinarian who always prevailed 
over his enemy. A nobleman of such rank and power, and yet so gentle 
and^pleasant spoken, ha.s rarely been seen or hoard of among the men of 
duran,' From the Deccan, when Zu-1 likar Khan took charge of that 
province, Ghaziu-d din was transferred to Ahmedubad, where his death 
occurred. Pic is to be remembered especially as the father of his more 
lamous son, Chinkillich Khan, the future Ni/.ainu-l Mulk and founder of 
the present Haidarfibad State. 


nobles'^^'and^^Noimportani 
length jrabsl rdhf -/i n Emperor’s good nature was carried to the 
with the title -ind nffi Klian, ilic generalissimo, vvFis honourec 

Deckan comnappointed viceroy of the 
conauererl provinces already conquered or to be 

he was eminpndv^' ^im* charge of vast importance, for which 
been able to other man at that time ^vould have 

new vicerov oFf countries so newly conquered and so refractory. The 
affairs of his Govern settled in his mind the military and financial 

an Afghan nohlcm *'” court ; having left as his lieutenant 

countries ^ Oaud-Kha.i Peni. a man lamerl in those 

and who had rendere^d’ I a ' r and his jiersonal prowess; 

no noblemen in ti) ^ much importance, that there were 

nobtemen m (the Deckan) who could be compared with him. Pie: 

perverted into wronB^deetPs^Mi.nlm'vi*-*''^*^ observes, 'the best intentions are 
every city. The execniion nr ‘'nibitioiis to build sarals and mosques in 

perty. ‘Niiinbers of Musulmans <inMrh^ involved forcible acquisition of private pro- 
cursing, out of (heir old hnmr.! Hindus were thus driven, sighing and 

pp. 425-26. ““ homes, as it happened at Burhfinplir and at Surat.’—/iW., 

“ Ibid-, p. 556. 
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was made the director oF all political afTairs, as also of the finance depart 
men with ful liberty to undertake any military expedition wMch he 
should deem advisable. Zu-l fikar Khan, after having eased his S of 

so great a burthen, went to Court, where he applied himself sedulously 

in aiding to introduce order through every part of the empire. 

1 ^ provinces of Bengal, Orissa, Azimabad (Patna) and Ilahabad 

had hitherto been governed by Azimu-sh-Shan, the Emperor’s second son 
and It was thought politic to continue those countrL under the same 
administration ; an arrangement which put it in that prince’s power^o 
reward two illustrious nobles who had rendered him many important 
sejrvices, and had distinguished themselves in the great battle of Acbera- 
bad_, (Jajau) These were Seid Abdul-Khan and Seid Hussein All- 
Khan,i sons of the famous Seid Abdullah-Khan. so much revered at Ajmer 
under he name of Mia-Khan On the elder, Abdul-Khan, he con- 
ferred the Government of Ilahabad ; and he gave that of Azimabad 
(Patna) to the younger, Hussein-Ali-Khan. At the same time Jafer- 

provinces of Bengal and Orissa, in which 
he had hitherto acted as nxinister of finance. After these arrangements 

the prince took up his residence at his father’s court where he exercised 
great influence, ^ 

The services of these able men were unfortunately neutralized by 

Bahidur Shah’s Shah’s very good nature, ‘The Emperor. 

Weakness Who was exceedingly good-natured)’ continues the 


same writer, ‘and mild even to a fault, having 
remembered a vow which he had once made to the Creator of all things, 
that if evei he should ascend the thi'oiie he would never deny any man’s 
request, now wanted to act up to the letter of this vow : accordingly, 
dignities, titles, and employments were lavished so indiscriminately, that 
they lost much of their value, and ceased to be deemed marks of honour 
or distinction.’^ 


Bahadur Shah, like his prime-minister Munim Khan, had strong 
The Khutba Riot inclinations. The effect of these on the vast 

masses of the Sunni populace are indicated by an 
incident thus described by KhafI Khan : 

‘The insertion of the word Wasi in the khulba had given great offence 
to the religious leaders of Lahore, and the order for it (issued by Bahadur 
Shah) had remained a dead letter. An order was now given that these 
religious men should be brought into the royal presence, Haji Yar 


king famous Sniyad Brothers who were soon to play the role of 

2 Siyar-ul-Mutakherirt, pp. 14-15. (Briggs). 

example’, says Ghulam Husain, ‘one of the dog-keepers, who applied 

tor a title, was honoured with that distinction by the King's own private order.and 

ne accordingly became known hereafter by the title of Lord Dog-keeper to the great 

astonishment of the world, and was pointed at as he passed through the streets, people 
saying to each other, “There goes my Lord Dog-keeper,’’ till at length he was induced 
to give money to people to refrain from molesting him on the highway, but it had little 
enect, — Ibul., pp. 15 - 16 . " , 




^ ^ ^tughal Empire in 

Muliaminad.,....and threcor four otIuT learned men nf rcniue 

upon His Majesty m the oratary. They were tolfl to be seated ’ ArS 
much disputation Haji Yar Muhammad grew warm in reiSw';: 
I'UTiperor, and spoke in a presumptuous, unseemly manner The Emn 
got angry and asked him if he was Aot afraicMo 
unmannerly way in the audience ol'a King. The Haji rc ied "T 
or four things from my bounteous Greator-^l/ AiJ.iiS 
ledge. 2. Preservation of the Word of (Jod, . ' : " ' 

4, Martyrdom. Thanks be to Clod that of His bounty I eiiioy the first thtPP 
Martyrdom rcmain.s. and I am hopeful tluis by’the fflness of 
Kmg I may obtain that.” The disputation went on for several davs ^ A' 
aSLT'Z vriliabitants of the city, in agreement with a pLty ff 

Afghans, foimed a league of uinre than hundred thousand nersom Ivl 

secieily gave his countenance to this party. At the end of ShamwTil ih. 
presented a petition on the -subjiml cif tlui A/X'aid^ 

ceased bm I A»'-ang/.eb.After tliis the agitatioV 

men whom th^ and two other learned, 

fortrUsc " 1? m "’Jlh, were sent to one of the 

"Ucmpuo 

Bahadur Shah’s attitude toward.s the Christians and Europeans was 

The Christianw l^oephig with hi.s liberal outlook in all otlfer’ 

I * niatter.s, Even under Aurangzcb, despite his fauati: 

“As -^'topccins had not sullered per w on account of their religion, 
1 C enemy ol Darfi and as a Mii.siim of the Muslims,” observes 

inmrlT”’ Would display any perspnSl' 

iinh, instianity. Apart from i his, the change of sovereign entaikd 

immed,ate change in the position Mi the Jesuits occupied at Courtfi^ 
fpc 't ’ of the great nobles maintained friendly relatioms with the 

Jesuits nf example, when an unfair decree was given depriving the 

KlvTn’ci ‘^‘^ceased Father, they were enabled by Ja’fac 

the'd 1 ^ °^hain a reversal of the order from the King.'* Bu£, affer, 

zeb’s ^rpli ° V owing to the increasing rigour of Aurahg-, 

the nrospfi”^'* Seneral, there w'us a nearly complete cessation of 

tiie proselytizing activities of the Fathers. y ? 

present*!imposed upon all non-Muslims, in 1679, ard' 
influential men'T I-athcrs. “Interviews were sought wi#, 

presents'of ' ' Jesuits supported their requests ivitli' 

P of curiosities from Europe. Their efforts were so far snccessM-i 

rt ^nshmir, soon after his accession, ' 

<-aeai Moghuh, p, J2i; - accompany him.”—Macfagan, The /esiiils aiidtltf : 

* End., also for other exampJes. ' ' 
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that the tax at Agra, including arrears, was remitted by the local autho¬ 
rities, but in order to get the concession on a proper footing the Viceroy 
at Goa was urged to represent the matter to Aurangzeb himself.” Father 
Magalhaens was deputed for the purpose, in 1686, and “the King acceded 
to his request that all Christians in the Empire should be exempted from 
the jiziya.” Though this order was whittled down in practice by 
unsympathetic otficers, the exemptions specified in particular cases were 
continued by Bahadur Shah on his accession in 1707. “Similar exemption 
was again granted by Farrukh-siyar in 1718 and by Muhammad 
Shah in 1726 on the same ground, namely that the Fathers were Christian 
ascetics (fuqrdl cjtiani Isdi). We have no record, however, of any confir¬ 
mation of the general exemption of the Christian community.”' 

Here we might also allude, though briefly, to the embassy that was 
sent to the Court of Bahadur Shah, in 1711, by the 
The Dutch Embassy^ Dutch East India Company at Surat. Though this 
mission in the end proved futile, owing to the shift¬ 
ing of political quicksands, a reference to it is necessary for the very 
interesting part played under the later Mughals by the Christian lady 
Donna Juliana Dias Da Costa. The embassy was held by John Jasua 
Ketelaar. Its grand reception must in part be attributed to the good 
offices of the lady referred to. She was the daughter of a Portuguese 
doctor in the service of Aurangzeb and Bahadur Shah. After the death 
of her father, and her husband (who also seems to have held a similar 
office) Juliana continued to play an important role at the Mughal Court. 
She had served Bahadur Shah well even as a Prince, especially during the 
period of his captivity. Now she was appointed governess of the hareni 
and commanded influence both over the Emperor and his Court. “She 
was given the ‘rank of 4000’ : she obtained 1000 rupees per month and was 
able to bestow a lakh of rupees on the Jesuit Mission at Delhi, She was 
given the house of Dara Shikoh in that city, and the revenue of four 
villages in the neighbourhood. She had a following of five to six thousand 
people and two elephants carrying two standards with white crosses on a 
red ground. She was also given special titles which are variously recorded 
as ‘Khanum’, ‘Bibi’, and‘Fidwi Du’ago Juliana’.”^ The exemption from 
taxes above referred to, granted to Christians, were obtained ‘by her power¬ 
ful mediation.’ She also gave strong support to the Portuguese interests 
during the period of her ascendancy, “especially to the Portuguese Embassy 
which was sent to the Mogul Court under Father Jose da Silva.” 

1 Maclagan, The Jesuits and the Great Moghuls, pp. 123-24. 

2 Ibid., p. 183. 
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When the Dutch Embassy came “Donna Juliana sent word that the 
Emperor would admit the envoy and all the Europeans to audience 

soon as he pleased.On the 20tli December. 1711, Donna Juliana 

with some ladies of the Court visited them and inspected the presents 
She had been preceded by a dinner of fifty dishes from the Emperor’s 

table and after dinner she scented them with essence of roses and other 

rich perfumeries and presented betel covered with gold and silver leaf 
On the 21st a dinner was sent on a small but massive golden table, having 
m the centre a large vessel for vegetables, and all round it holes containing 
small dishes filled with delicate food, such as were prepared for the 
Emperor himself.’-^ Not until the 27th February, 1712, however, was 
anything achieved in the nature of real business and the envoy was getting 
anxious “to leave that unhealthy climate” and return to Surat. But un¬ 
fortunately, that very night the Emperor Bahadur Shah fell ill and died the 
next day (28th February, 1712). The rest of the story may be very briefly 
told : Donna Juliana wisely advised the embassy to take precautions for 
Uieir safety, although most of their requests had been granted by the dying 
mperor. “The Princes set their troops in motion and the roads to Lahore 
were rendered impassable by crowds of fugitives and their baggage.” The 
next ruler, .Tahandar Shah, no doubt, confirmed the grant of his father and 
Tf the T'r addressed to Abraham van Ricbeek. Govcrnor-Gcneral 

*'^’2 he was defeated 
Pfrukh-siyar and the dead bodies of the late Emperor and 
Prime Mmistei were paraded through the streets of Delhi. "After that 
revolution Jahandar Shah’s farmdns were so much waste paper, and his 
leign was blotted out from the records of the Empire.”^ 


2 op- cit., p. 149, 

^alh in J734, story .of Donna Juliana, up to I 
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Nightfall of the Empire 


“When griat leaves fall, then winter is at hand ; 

When the sun sets, who doth not look for night ?” 

—SHAKESPEARE, Richard III. 

“Luxurious Kings are to their people lost: 

They live like drones, upon the public cost.” 

—DRYDEN, Aiirang-Zebe. 

“Till sable night, mother of dread and fear, 

Upon the world dim darkness doth display, 

And in her vaulted prison shows the day.” 

—SHAKESPEARE, The Rape of Lucrece, 

The history of the Empire which we have so far traced has had a 
unity of its own, despite the apparent variety in the personai character of 
the Emperors themseives. Not to speak of Babur and Humayun, whose 
work might be regarded as that of pioneers, “Akbar, the reai founder of 
the Empire,” as Smith says, ‘'was a man triiiy great, notwithstanding his 
fraiities, and during his long personal reign of forty-five years (1560-1605) 
was able to build up an organization strong enough to survive twenty-two 
years of Jahangir’s feebler rule, Shah Jahan, a stern, ruthless man, kept a 
firm hand on the reins for thirty years, and was followed by Aurangzeb, 
who maintained the system more or less in working order for almost fifty 
years longer. Thus, for a century and a half, from 1560-1707, the Empire 
was preserved by a succession of four sovereigns, the length of whose reigns 
averaged thirty-four (thirty-seven ?) years, a very unusual combination. 
Even Jahangir, the weakest of the four, was no fool. The three others 
were men of unusual ability,”^ Bahadur Shah, as we have noticed, does 
not consort ill with his predecessors, except in the very short duration of 
his reign. But this could not have been otherwise in the nature of things. 
His successors were definitely cast in an inferior mould, and were undoub¬ 
tedly of poorer clay. No wonder, therefore, that “when the breath left his 
body,” no member of the house of Timur remained in India “who was 
fit to take the helm of the ship of state, which soon drifted on the rocks.” 
The degraded wretches that “polluted the throne of Akbar” deserve only a 
passing notice; the rest of our history is filled with the tragedy of the 


Smith, op. cit., p. 465. 
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disruption of tlie splendid fabric reared and fostered by the Great Mugbals 
The faineant Emperors appear only like ghouls in the thickening gloom of' 
the night. The real makers of the history of the future, except in a 
negative sense, are no longer the descendants t)f Babur, but’ their tiUi 
and enemies, We might trace the following outlines of the fallen anoA 
in the ‘darkness (still) visible’ :,™- ,i , 

I. The Faineant Emperors; II. The Brothers King-Makeesf ' 
in. Nizamu-l Miilk ; IV. Disintegration of tlic Empire; Y. Two Fateful 
Invaders; and VI. Panlpat and After. 

I. THE FAINEANT EMPEROKS 

(1) Jahandar Shah (1712-13; ; 

(2) Farrnkh-siyar (1713-F)! ■ 

(3) Rafiu-d Darajat, Niku-.siyar, and Rafm-tl Daula 1 17191 ■ 

(4) Ilnalum-Shah Jahttn Sitm 

■ (5) Ahmad Shah (lf ia-5-E ; 

(tij Alaraglr II (1754-59) ; 

(7) Shah Alarn II (1759-18(Kii ; 

(3) Akbar 11 (180G-37) ; 

(9) Bahadur Slmh 11 (1337-57 ■. 

‘As the splendour and delight of the garden of this world and the 
verdure and fruitfulnc.ss of the fields of this earth, depend upon the flow 
of the stream of the equity and justice of Kings, .vo the milwring of lh, y 

trees of this world is caused by the hut winds of the negligence and careless- 
>ms of rulers and dissensions among well-disposed nobles,’ writes Rustam 
Ah, author of the Tarikh-i Hindi. As a rcsul t of this, he continues, ‘in a, 
short time, many of the officers of this kingdom put out their feet from the' 
path of obedience to the sovereign and many of the inlidcis, rebels, tyrants 

and enemies stretched out the hands of rapacity and extortion upon the 

weaker tributaries and the poor subjects. Great disorders arose in the' 
country. 1 

But before we turn to examine the nature of llic.se disorders it h i 
necessary to levicw the characters and conduct of the Emperors themselveK; 
lough wars of succession were a feature common to botli the periods; 

Striking is the contrast between the Grc'wiei'and the io/ap 
ti *'1!° of sovereigns, before and after;,, 

ea 1 o Aurangzeb : from 1526-1707, a period of very near/« ■ 
there were only six rulers of the house of Tlmiir. FroiU: tlV 
‘0 the third battle of Panlpat (1707-61), only a little ■; 
a jiQ jgj.,, members of that family wore the/; 

wn. iis was not merely accidental. Jahgndar and Farriikh-siyat were , 

1 E, & D., op. cii.. VIII, p, 43 , 
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Strangled to death ; Rafiu-d Darajat and Niku-siyar died in imprisonment, 
virtual or real, after a few weeks’ “rule” ; RaOu-d Daula died of mental and 
physical maladies within three months of his coronation. Muhammad 
Shah, though he ruled longer and died a ‘natural’ death, his system had been 
shattered by excessive opium-eating and self-indulgence. Sultan Ibrahim 
(Shah Jahan II) was proclaimed Emperor only for a few days. Ahmad 
Shah was deposed, imprisoned and blinded. Alamgir II was^ murdered, 
and Shah Alam 11 (who outlives our period) was disgraced and driven 
from his ancestral capital. 

The'key to these catastrophes must be found in the characters of 
these ‘sovereigns’. Bahadur Shah left behind him 
Figh^^foTtlTe clwn Contend for his throne. Iradat Khan 

gives the following account of them 

(1) ‘Muizzu-d din Jahandar Shah, the eldest, was a weak man, 
devoted to pleasure, who gave himself no trouble about State affairs, or to 
gain the attachment of any of the nobility. . . .(2) Azimu-sh Shan, the 
second son, was a statesman of winning manners. .. .(He was governor of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa) ; and though in the late battle (of Jajau) he 
had performed great service, yet he was suspected by his father and dreaded 
as a rival; but to relate the causes would be useless prolixity, (3) Rafiu-sh 
Shan, the private companion and favourite of his father, was a prince of 
quick parts, a great proficient in religious learning, a fine writer-, with 
much knowledge in the law, but at the same time addicted to pleasure, 
particularly fond of music, and the pomp of courtly show.® He paid no 
attention to public affairs or even those of his own household. (4) Khujista- 
akhtar Jahan Shah had the greatest share of all the princes in the 
management of affairs, before his father’s accession to the throne, and 
afterwards the whole administration of the Empire was influenced by him. 
He had the closest friendship and connexion with Munira Khan, who, by 
his interest was appointed wazir.^^ 

The account of the struggle for the throne, given by Khafi KhSn, 
is too interesting to be omitted. ‘One week after the death of Bahadur 
Shah,’ he says, ‘was pa.ssed in amicable communications and correspon¬ 
dence between the four brothers about the division of the kingdom and 

For a fuller account of BahMiir Shah’s family, see Irvine, op. c/V., pp. 143-47. 

^ One account says that he had ‘the heart of a courtesan, devoting all his 
energy to the adornment of his person and the purchase of clothes and high-priced 
jewels, a man to whom the verse applied : 

Aina 0 shana giriftaba dost, 

Chum Zan-i-nma, shuda gesu-parast.'’ 

(Holding mirror and comb in hand, like a pretty woman, he adores his own 
curls.)'—Irvine, op. cit., p. 167. 

3 E. & D., op. oil., VTI, p. 550. 
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fall to Tahan Q,,-. 

Multan, Thatta, and Kashmir, tn Rafiii-sli SFian • \ 

Shan and Jahandar Shiili should divide the reinaininJ 
between them. Hut the at(i ’eemLu'“houV'lhe”dlvhio,f^ 
and treasure all turned into disrord, and the partitit.n n^i 
never e0’ected«......TI.e tltree hroihcs aRrc'rd Su ^ 

Azimu-sh Shan, All three, in accord with e , ’ 1 ^ ^ ^ 

horses, and for four or five days scircterl positions fi (un whiclTm 
and rockets upon the army of Azimu-sh .Shan. The artillcrv nf°A^’? ‘ 

Shan rephed to that of the three hi nthers and .n-l.Vv i ^ of Azimu-sh 
killed,» About the 20th of Wue smS of h 

side, and the fight wa.s he.' ^ -‘'f « n.se h.gh on 

an elephant, disappeared ■ ’ 'V'f’ wa.s mounted on 

soldiers of all the four i)rince.s fell nj.on Prii, ! ' ‘*’® 

vast sums which he had e”t< ri-r hr v n. v ^ 
the ,suba of Heugal ui?e Xnde e ' i d I .''‘">7^='= i" and about; 
persed into man^uunk. 'H d..^ a.i eye, and dis- 

to be beaten, and then retired to their ..wo dwdliJi'gSd"^' 

affairs tended to the sheddinc ofenrli ji tlu^ course of 

between the armies of the two hrodipi* !' M‘‘'A battle followed 
tlte clay to the vmdn AU mf:' 't'T 

several amirs of reputation were Mlk,! o o ” 1” Shah, and 

also, some amirs and nianv men were killed Al'le m |’'”t '"l ” 
on an elephant, made an irime ^ ’‘‘"Rtb .JaJ.an Shfih, mounted 

and bore all before him ntirl nntf/. ■^'^tihandar,: 
was parted from An/Ah««j«r*lil. P.fr '•* iH tvilli JuliSnclar that he 

among some stacks of brick, 't '***!•'> imtl had to seek refuge 

The letterrorUmRainut the drums of victor^ ; 

parts, and the kfiutba was rem ' . of the victory to many 

the victory had been Droclaimcrr ‘ .‘n •^''tces. After 

dii'ection.s hunting for T .h^m SlV-il. ’ * ” 1 * "'ore rli.spersed in all ; 

ntmg tor J.dwn bhali, a cannon-ball directed by fate killedhim, ; 

^ndidate to bury ! He''had^die'r^-lt (lie end'o^rin sl.ilu for the victorious 
Delhr on the IPb April, and ao.ually bnried^on the"?^^^ 

PP. 160-61.^°'' agreement nnd comments thereon, sec Irvine, op:dll ] . 

was Sli. 1 h%wlfz‘KVm Sal-uwf'X •''? '^"tinds received in this battle a 

Safawi, K.ngof Persia (1500-241 and „r n t«'- 7 ’«™lion from Shah Ismail 

India. Seven ladies of this familv wc.c ‘ ^ ‘’'■‘^•'t’B^'ished hlmselflh ; 

lioii.so^-~Sec tow,, 0 /;, c/c, p ,‘]73 ^ wcic m.irned (o princes of ihc Mughal Imperial 1 ' 

For everything Sie^cou'id’^say aS ,9''<r‘'-‘:bPntlc«ncc and greedy nature, I ' 

ness 111 paying his soldiers bee-imc ^ 1 ', ”''tb'-’'Pnger't owing to his mlserll- ; 

earih wp Azinui-sh Shan’s kitchen ® among them that Hie coldest place bit; 

^“'Jows i-afeoo'hoisran^ .strength of the belligerents was as,:', 

and 68,000 foot oppossed to him’--MM f’e s'de ol Azimu-sh Slifin ; 53,000 horses 

celebrated musician. “There'7s"'^T'’ descended from Tfm Sen, Akbitr'ST 

mentary History, B. M. Or. 3610 fol ts^h description of her charms in the frag-' I, 

i-iibiid, Shakkar-guftar, sim-aiiria’/n i .^rrds thus : Sa klmbl Lai Kunwarmni-r 

,.,/onrt—See Irvine, 0 ^ 1 . c//., p, 180 n. i 
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SMh, who then ptodaimfd Ws vic'o^yT ® “ J"''®''” 


There remained Prinee Rafln-d, Shan, with whom also Jahand.r 
proposed friendly negotiations about the division of the Kingdom.^ 
Having put the Prince off his guard, JaJiandar sent a detachment of horse 
against him by night. RaflUTSh Shan fought desperately. He and his 
two sons threw themselves from their elephant, and fought bravely on 
foot, but he and several of his companions were killed. Three of his sons 
remained alive, but were wounded—Muhammad Ibrahim, Rafiu-d Daula, 
and Rafiu-d Darajat (all three destined to wear the fatal crown). ' 

Jahandar, being thus freed from his three brothers, became the 


Jahandar ns Empe¬ 
ror, 1712-13 


monarch of Hindustan.« He sent M. Karim and 
Prince Humayun Bakht, who were only nine or ten 


years old, the two sons of Jahan Shah, and the sons 
of Rafiu-sh Shan, to the fort of Delhi . . . .Mahabat Khan and .... other 
amirs, more than twenty in number,'were ordered to be confined in chains, 
and some were put to the rack and other tortures. Their houses also were 
seized. (Prince M, Karim, having attempted escape, was put to death). 

In tlie brief reign of Jahandar, violence and debauchery had full 
swty. It was a fine time for minstrels and singers and all the tribes 
of dancers and actors. There seemed to be a likelihood that kazis would 
turn toss-pots, and ^nuftis become tipplers. All the brothers and relatives 
close and distant, of Lai Kunwar, received mansabs of four or five thousand’ 
l^csent of elephants, drums and jewels, and were raised to dignity in 
their tribe. Worthy, talented and learned men were driven away, and 
bold, impudent wits and tellers of facetious anecdotes gathered round 
Among the stories told is the following : 


The brother of Lai Kunwar, Khushal .Khan, who had received a 
mansab oi 5,000 and 3,000 horse, was named subadar of Agra, Zu-1 fiqat 
Bakhshiu-l Mulk purposely made a delay of several days in the preparation 
of the/amfl« and the other deeds. Lai Kunwar complained of this to 
Jahandar, and he asl^cd Zu-1 fiqar Khan what was the cause of the delay 
in the drawing out of the documents. Zu-1 fiqar Khan was very free- 
spoken to Jahandar, and he replied, “We courtiers have got into the bad 

business unless we get a 
bnbe.” Jahandar Shah smiled, and asked what bribe he wanted from 
Lai Kunwar ; and he said, thousand guitar-players and drawing- 

masters {ustad-nakkaslii).” When the Emperor asked what he could want 


\ ‘A man wept all night at the bedside of a sick friend : when morning came, 
nr was dead, and the friend was alive.'—Sh. Sadi. 

T ^ The soul of these spurious negotiations for a peaceful partition of the Empire 

fratricidal struggle, see Irvine, 0/7. r/r, 

Pp. 160-197. 

® He was 52 lunar years of age. His titles were Abul fath Muhammad Muizzu-d 
dm Jahandar Shah. 
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with them, he replied, “You give all the places and offices of us courtiers 
to these men, and so it has become necessary for us to learn their trade.” 
Jahandar smiled, and the matter dropped. As Kamvvar Khan put it, 'Tha 
owl dwell in the eagle’! nest, and the crow took the place of the nightingale,’^ 

The frivolities of tlie Court soon became notorious, and all respect 
for and fear of the sovereign ceased. While the central government at 
Delhi was in this state of disorganisation and disorder, a claimant to the 
throne arose in the person of Muhammad Farrukh-siyar, the second (but 
eldest surviving) son of the late Azimu-sh Shan. 

When AzTmu-sh Shan was called to support the claims of his father, 
Bahadur Shfili, he had left Bengal in the charge of 
3 . Farrukh-siyar^ Fanukli-siyar (1707). When Bahadur Shah died, 
Farriikh immediately proclaimed his father Azim 
Emperor (March 1712). But when he heard of his father’s death in 
April 1712, he was so dejected that he even contemplated suicide. How¬ 
ever, his mother intervened saying, ‘If he launched his boat on stormy 
waters, it would, if God were gracious, reach the bank in safety. After all, 
what was life but a matter of a few days ? Why not run the risk 
Thereupon Farrukh-siyar took heart and proclaimed himself Emperor, 
going through the usual ceremonies, causing the khutha to be read and 
coins struck in his own name. But, as Irvine say.s, “No rasher enterprise 
was ever entered upon. Farrukh-siyar had been no favourite with his 
father or grandfather and had been without authority or wealth during 
their lifetime.”® When he arrived at Patna he had no more than a meagre 
following of -three or four hundred men. None of the nobles whom his 
father had favoured would stir themselves on his behalf. But once again 
his mother came to his rescue. She won over, by methods peculiar to her 
.sex, the powerful Saiyid brothers, Hasan Ali (later known as Abdullah) 
Khan and Husain Ali Khail of Barha,'* who were respectively in charge of 
the governments of Allahabad and Bihar. They were the sons of Saiyid 
Abdu-llah Khan Miyan, who was .successively .whd/jrte/-of Bijapur and 
Ajmer in the reign of Aurangzeb. Hasan and Flusain, at this time, were 
men of ripe experience® and noted for being ‘brave, proud, and lavish’. 
They had played a prominent part in the battle of Jfijau, and had been 
rewarded with the rank of 4000 ; Flasan, the elder, had also been given the 
title of his father, Ahchi-lhili Klidn. 

^ For the vices and follies of Jahandar Shall .and his mistress, see Irvine, 
op. cil., pp, 192-97. 

2 Trvino, on. cit., p. 199 n. 

3 Ibid. 

^ See ibid., p, 202, for the significance of this term. 

® They were respeclively 46 and 44 years of age ; Farrukh-siyar was 31 (lunar) 


years. 
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Farrukh-siyar’s mother now visited the old mother of the Saiyid 
brothers, represented how her sons owed their elevation to Azimn-sh 
Shan, and claimed their support for her own son. “Let Hnsain Ali Khan 
then choose his own course,” she said, “either let him aid Farrukh-siyar to 
recover his rights or else let him place the Prince in chains and send him 
a prisoner to Jahandar Shah.” The Prince’s mother and daughter then 
bared their heads and wept aloud. These tears melted the hearts of the 
Saiyids and they pledged their support. This was a turning point in the 
careers of both Farrukh-siyar and the Saiyid brothers. They were further 
joined by Sidisht Narayan, an adventurous zamindar of the Ujainiya clan 
who brought with him 10,000 horse and 30,000 matchlockmen, Saf Shikan 
Khan, deputy-governor of Orissa, and several others, each bringing his 
own reinforcements. But money was the great need in Farrukh-siyar’s 
camp. 

“Partial relief was afforded by the seizure en route of a convoy of 25 
or 30 lakhs of Rupees, which had reached Patna on its way from Bengal to 
Delhi, 'Requisitions in kind were also imposed on the traders in the city. 
The amount realized was two or three lakhs of Rupees. Some money 
estimated at from half a lakh to five lakhs of Rupees, was obtained by the 
seizure of the Dutch Company’s goods, their factory at Patna, Jacob van 
Hoorn, having died there in July 1712. Even stronger measures were 
resorted to. TJrere was one Surat Singh Khatri, the chief official of Nasir 
Khan, deputy-governor of Kabul, who had accumulated great wealth. 
At this time having determined on sending his treasures from Delhi, he 
had hired fifty or sixty bullock-carriages and loaded them with all his 
property, giving out that the carts were occupied by a party of his women 
and children with their female servants. They were guarded by a hired 
force of five hundred matchlockmen, and were halting for the night in a 
certain mansion. During the night the guard was absent. The house 
was attacked, the goods were plundered, and distributed among Farrukh- 
siyar’s soldiers.”^ 

At Kora they were met by Mahta Chabela Ram,/fl« 7 rf«r of Karra 
Manikpur, ‘a protege of Farrukh-siyar’s house.’ His arrival was most 
opportune for the money in his possession ; he now advanced Rs. 1,500 a 
day.® 

Jahandar Shah, on his part, had got news of these movements and 
despatched .an army in advance under his son A’azzuddin and Khwaja 
Hasan (Khcln Dauran). ‘Zu-1 fiqar Khan was aware of the limited capa¬ 
city, want of experience, imbecility and frivolity of the Prince,’ writes 
KhafI Khan. ‘He was also aware of the extraction, character, and evil 
disposition of Khwaja Hasan Khan, who was one of the lowest men of 
his time.(But) the Emperor trusted Kokaltash Khan Koka and Lai 
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Kimwiir more than any one else at his Court, and so he shut his eyes to 
what was passing^. 

‘No sooner had Prince A’amiddin passed tire Jumna than great dis¬ 
order arose in his army in consequence of jealousy and want of co-opera¬ 
tion among the saidurs, and the irresolution of the Prince.On 28tli 
November, 1712, Khtln Dauran recommended flight. But finding that his 
advice was not taken, he prepared forged letters in the name of I(7/7fM«aw 
to the effect that the Emperor (Jahandar) was dead, and that if the Prince 
rctui’iied quickly, he could secure the throne. Thi.s had the desired effect. 
A’azzuddin hastened back to Agra, leaving his camp and equipage to be 
plundered by the enemy. 

Hearing of thi,s, Jahandar Shah decided to march from the capital 
personally to meet the danger. ‘But during the preceding eleven months 
everything had been allowed to fall into confusion, and during the whole 
of this time the troops had not seen the sight of a coin. An attempt was 
now made to pay them, and to provide the necessary mn/dn'r; and equipage 
for a campaign. Most of the treasure, amassed in jn'evious reigns stored 
within the fort of Delhi, had been expended in frivolous festivities As 
one writer complains, the money had been spent in lamps and oil for a 
weekly illumination of the fort and river banks. Meanwhile, the zamin- 
dars, taking advantage of the disputed succession, had evaded the pay¬ 
ment of revenue, and the officials, uncertain of their future position, 
neglected to coerce them and made many excuses. Such small amount 
of money as there was in the treasury was soon spent. Gold vessels 
collected in the palace from the time of Akbar were next broken up and 
used, and such fragments of gold and .silver as could be found in any of 
the imperial workshops were appropriated. Warid, the historian, saw 
the process with his own eyes. All jewelled articles were next taken, and 
then the Jewels themselves; after this, the clothes, carpels, and hangings 
were removed. As there was still a deficiency, the ceilings of the palace 
rooms which were plated with gold, were broken up and distributed to 
the men. Nothing else now remaining, the store-houses were thrown 
open and the goods distributed in place of cash.® A crowd assembled 
and no order was maintained. The soldiers took what they liked and 
paid no heed to the clerks. In a moment, store-houses full of goods, 
which had been preserved from the time of the Emperor BSbur, were 
emptied. Nothing was left. Still, in spite of all these efforts, the claims 
of many of the men were unsatisfied, and they were told to wait until 
Agra was reached, when they would be paid from the treasure-house at 
that place. 

Under such auspices nothing but di.sastcr could be expected. And 
disaster confronted Jahandar Shah at the battle of Agra (13tli Z/-//lil/n, 

’ Chin Kilich Khan (fuUueNizam-ul Mulk) was also directed to join the Prince, 
but either chose to temporise or ‘was unable to do so for want of the means of transport.’ 

2 E, & D., op. cil., VII, pp. 434-35. • 

® According to a contemporary eye-witness, ‘In one week, jewels worths 
krores and SO lakhs of Rupees were distributed among them.’—Khushhal Chand, cited 
by Irvine, op. cit., p. 220 n. 

^ Ijad, Warid, and Kliushhal Chand, cited pp, 220-21, 
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1124H. lOtli Jcinuaiy, 1713). In spite of Zu-I fic[ar Khan’s desperate 
attempts to retrieve the silnation, the Imperial troops fled, and Jaliandar 
Shah himself ran off to Delhi. There he sought refuge in the house of 
Asad Khan, father of Zu-1 fiqar. This was his ruin. That nobleman 
thought it expedient to inveigle the helpless Emperor into prison and 
surrendered him to his enemies. Feelings of gratitude and loyalty at fii'st 
struggled for mastery in the breast of Zu-I fiqar Khan ; but they soon 
subsided before the urgency of the situation. Jahandar was now in a 
death-trap. Yet was he happy to find his charmer, Lai Kwnvar, still with 
him. On seeing her, he is reported to have exclaimed with joy : “Let the 
past be forgotten, and in all things let us praise the Lord !” 

On l6th Muharram, 1125 H. (Uth February, 1713), by Farrukh- 
siyar’s order, written with his own hand, a group of ruffians entered the 
prison-room. ‘'Lai Kumvar shrieked, clasped her lover round the neck, 
and refused to let go, Violently forcing them apart, the men dragged her 
down the stairs. Then laying hands on Jahandar Shah they tried to 
strangle him. As he did not die at once, a Mughal, with his heavy-heeled 
shoes, kicked him several times in a vulnerable place and finished him off 
.... The body was then thrown into an open litter (tniyam) and the head 
placed on a tray (Jchwan). Half an hour after nightfall, they reached the 
camp with the lifeless head and trunk and laid them at the entrance to the 
Emperor’s (Farrukh-siyar’s) tents, alongside the body of Zu-l fiq5r Khaii”^ 
(who was also executed at the same time). 

Such was the fate of ‘Jahandar Shah, Emperor of the World, Lord of 
the Conjunctions,’ as his coins name him ; 

Zad sikka bar jar cimn mihr sahih-i-qiran ; 

Jaliandar Shah, pddash-i-jahd. 

He was 53 (lunar) years, 4 months, and 6 days old at his death, and 
had reigned ten months and twenty-five days. “He was the first sovereign 
of the house of Jh/mw/',’’declares Irvine, “who proved himself absolutely 
unfitted to rule. The only good quality left to him, in popular estimation, 
was his liking for and liberality to religious mendicants . . . .The cause 
of his fall is likened by Warid truly enough to the case of the exiled 
monarch, who attributed his ruin to morning slumbering and midnight 
carousing,”® 

1 Irvine, op. oil., p, 254. The bodies of the unfortunate Emperor and his late 
wazir were thrown down on the sandy waste before the Delhi Gate of the palace. On 
the 14th February, 1713, Jahflndar’s body was buried in the vault of Humayun's tomb, 
the family mausoleum. For the treachery and insensate cruelty that attended the 
'execution’ of 2u-l fiqar Khan and attendant circumstances, see 'ibid., pp. 248-58. See 
also Khafi Khan, op. cit., pp. 443-45. 

® Ibid., pp. 240-41. 
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The events described above arc in themselves a lurid commentary 

Fa^ruich-siyar’s Sovereign and his 

character ^tile. Khali Khali adds ; ‘Farriikh-siyar had no 

will of his own. He was young,' inexperienced in 
business, and inattentive to business of Stale. He had grown up in Bengal 
far away from his grandfather and father. He was entirely dependent oi, 
the opinions of others, for he had no resolution or discretion. By the help 
of fortune he had seized the crown. The timidity of his character con¬ 
trasted with the vigour of the race of Tmflr, and he was not cautious in 
listening to the words of artful men. From the beginning of his reign he 
himself brought his troubles on himself. One fault he committed at the 
outset of his reigm in appointing Saiyid Abdu-llah, a Saiyid of Barha, 
to the office of wazTr, which is such a high and important trust that former 
kings always bestowed it upon wise, great and high-minded men, remark¬ 
able for patience, experience, clemency and affability, whose qualities had 
been tested by long experience.’^.... Mir Jumla had risen into the King’s 
favour, He was a friendly, generous, and upright man, from whom many 
received kindness ; but he was unwilling that the reins of the government of 
Hindustan should pass into the hands of the Barha Saiyids. When he saw 
that the sovereign power was entirely under the control of the two 
brothers, he could not suppress his envy and rivalry, By lauding the 
interest and sympatliy shown to the Emperor by his new associates, he 
gained his point, and stirred up dissensions between him and the Barha 
Saiyids, According to common report, it was he who was the prime mover 
m recommending the destruction of the old hereditary nobles, and also of 
overthrowing the family ofAsafu-d daula. The two brothers were not 
inclined to bear patiently Mir Jumla’s invidious and provoking interference 
m their affairs, and everyday they overstepped the bounds of subordina¬ 
tion and duty,’^ 

As the result of his own weakness and follies, which will be described 
in a subsequent section, Farrukh-siyar was deposed, imprisoned, blinded, 
and ultimately killed in a very ignominious manner. On the 28th February, 
1719, the unfortunate Emperor was hiding in some comer or closet of his 

a die time of hb accession ; Ibid., p, 398, 

or even killiS th^Sajl^ds exceptional crime by dismissing, 

their own wav contSint'ki^^m TP ministers to pmsue peacefully 

Tns ead of thk contenting himself with the name, while they kept the reality of power, 

vems thf SH e Tn ‘I dare not; wait upon ‘I would’. For seven 

say that Farrukh sivar of unstable equilibrium, and it is not too much to 

Feeble, klLTow^ which finally overtook him. 

Ibid., p. 396.’ temptible, ii is impossible either to admire or regret him.”— 

“ E. & D.. op. cit., VII, pp. 442-43. 
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palace. The hostile nobles met and declared for his deposition on the 
ground that Farrukh-siyar had ‘forfeited all right to the throne by his want 
of discretion and his promotion of low fellows.’* The lot for a successor 
fell on Prince Bidar Dll, son of Bidar Bakht. grandson of Mirangzeb 
‘who was known as* having the best understanding among all the Princes ’ 
A riot had already broken out outside the palace. The nobles were in a 
desperate hurry. The women in the royal apartments, fearing the whole'- 
sale massacre of all the Princes, barred the doors and hid them, The 
entrance was forced and the nominated Prince was called for, but his 
mother wept and wailed. The blind search ended in catching hold of 
Raflu-d Daraj at, son of Raflu-sh Shan, son of Bahadur Shah. This youth 
was brought as he had been found, wearing his ordinary clothes. They 
put him on the gorgeous Peacock Throne, and went through the usual 
ceremonial. 

Having accomplished this they next turned to Farrukh-siyar. The 
dooi of the small room in the ladies apartments, where he was hiding, 
was broken open in the midst of feminine wails. “His mother, his wife] 
his daughter and other ladies grouped themselves around him and tried 
to shelter him. The shrieking women were pushed on one side with scant 
ceremony. The men surrounded him and hemmed him in ; they then laid 
hold of him by the hand and neck, his turban fell oif, and with every 
mark of indignity lie was dragged and pushed from his retreat .... It 
was pitiful to see this strong man, perhaps the handsomest and most 
powerfully built of Babur s race that had ever occupied the throne, dragged 
bareheaded and barefooted, subjected at every moment to blows and the 
vilest abuse.”“ The end of this tragedy may be briefly told. It was not 
unlike Jahandar Shah’s ; in some respects it was worse. He was blinded, 
and starved in prison. For four or five days he was even deprived of 
water for the most necessary purposes. Then finally, Hashim Ah Khan 
Dakhini whispered to Husain Ali Khan Barha : “I salute your lordship ! 
Disease is dealt with in one or two ways ; you either bear it, or remove 
the afflicted part. But once you have resorted to treatment, there is no 
hope of recovery till the offending principle is expelled.” The hint was 
accepted. Slow poison was at first-administered to Farrukh-siyar, but it 
had little effect. The patience of the Saiyids being at an end, they sent 
executioners into the prison to strangle their victim. “In spite of violent 

* ’“There is a local tradition among the Saiyids of Barha that some one 
proposed to set a.side the imperial bouse altogether, the throne being transferred to 

one of the two brothers (Saiyid).Probably the difficulty, an insurmountable one as it 

proved, was to decide which brother should reign, neither being ready to give'way to 
the other.’’—Irvine, op. cit., p. 388. . - 

“ Ibid., pp, 389-90. 
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resistance, these men. effected their purpose, beating the ex-Emperor on 
the hands till he let go the strap that they had tied round his neck. To 
make sure, he was stabbed several times in the abdomen. This happened 
on the night between the 8th and 9th Jamadill, 1131 H. (27th-28tli 
April. 1719).”! 

‘The troublous reign of the late Farrukh-siyar the Shahid (martyr 1) 
records Khafi Khan, ‘lasted for 6 years, and 4 months, without counting 
Urn 11 months of the reign of Jahiindar, which were reckoned as part of 
his reign, and so entered in the royal records.’® 

Thc7m.rt marl cm sympathy of the crowd for this Sliahicl is inexplicable, 
“When the body was brought to the AkbarabadI mosque, it was received 
by 15,000 to 20,000 men from the camp and bazars. After recital of the 
prayers over the dead, Abdul-ghafur lifted the corpse and carried it out, 
to the accompaniment of weeping and wailing from the crowd. As the 
procession passed, lamentations arose from every roof and door. Men 
and women, old and young, rich and poor, shed tears for the departed 
Emperor and cursed his oppressors. The streets and lanes were rendered 
impassable by the crowds. The rabble and the mendicants, who had 
received alms from Farrukh-siyar, followed his bier, rending their garments 
and throwing ashes on their heads, and as it passed, the women on the 
roofs raised their cry of mourning, and flung stones and bricks upon the 
servants and officers of the Saiyids. The body was deposited in the crypt 
of HumayQn’s tomb . . . .The bread and the copper coins, brought for 
distribution to the poor, were rejected by the crowd with scorn ; and on 
the third day, the rabble and professional beggars assembled on the plat¬ 
form where the body had been washed, and then cooked and distributed a ’ 
large quantity of food, and until day dawned sang funeral laments.” 
(Khafi Khan, 820 ; Kamwar Khan, 200 ; Qasim, 260). 

Not content with this, “For many a day, no beggar deigned to 
appeal for charity to any passing noble who had been concerned in 
Farrukh-siyar s death. Zafar Khan’s liberal gifts of bread and sweetmeats 
were far famed ; but, these too, were refused. The beggars said that in 
their mouths was still the flavour of the kindness bestowed by the martyred 
Emperor, adding, ‘May he be poisoned who takes a morsel bearing upon 
it the mark of those men.’ They made collections from artisans and shop¬ 
keepers, and distributed alms of food every Thursday® at Humayfln’s 
tomb. If any great noble passed along the roads or through the bazars. 


*■ Ibid., p, 392. 

® E. & D., op. cll„ Vir, p, 478, 

I n r-r//,M/ 7 „ of Wednesday and Thursday respectively, 

^ la/ntra and Miibank Shamba, meaning Auspicious Day and Fortunate 
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they pursued him with shouts and harsh reproaches. Especially was 
this the case with Maharajah Ajit Siiigh^ and his followers so that they 
were forced to reach clarhcir by the most out-of-the-way routes. The 
Rajputs raged inwardly, and fiercely laid hand on sword or dagger. But 
who can fight a whole people ? At length, several spoon-sellers and 
bazar touts having been killed by the Rathors, the habit of abusing them 
was abandoned.” (Qasim, 262)* 

From the deposition of Farrukh-siyar (28th February, 1719) to the 
accession of Muhammad Shah (24th September, 
thi-ee Princes w-ere raised to the throne, like 
bubbles of water rising to the surface only to end 
their ephemeral existence in a very short time. Their meteoric ‘reigns’ 
may be very briefly noticed. 

(i) Rafhi-d Darajdl .—‘After the poor injured Emperor had been set 
aside, the same confusion and trouble prevailed, both inside and outside 
the palace. On the 9th iWnW nWiir, 1131 A.H., (IQth February, 1719) 
Shamsuddin Abul Barakat Rafiu-d Darajat, younger son of Rafia-sh 
Shrm, and grandson of Bahadur Shah, the eldest (?) son of Aurangzeb, 
was made Emperor. He was twenty years of age when he was brought 
out of confinement, and the noise and confusion was so great and general, 
that there was not time even to send him to bath, or change his clothes. 
In the same garments he was wearing, with only a pearl necklace thrown 
upon his neck for ornament, he was placed upon the throne. His accession 
and general amnesty were proclaimed to stay the tumult, Kutuki-l Mulk 
Saiyid Abdullah, after offering his congratulations, placed his partisans 
and faithful servants inside the fortress. Over the doors of the public 
and private council chambers, and in every place, he stationed men 
of his own party. The eunuchs, the personal attendants, and all the 
servants of any importance, were men of his own. 

‘In the council of the first day, in accordance with the desire of 
Raja Ajit Singh, and of the bigoted RSja Ratan Chand, an order was 
passed for the abolition of the jizij'a and assurances of security and protec¬ 
tion were circulated all over the country. ^I’tikad Khan was sent to pri¬ 
son with every mark of ignominy ; his jdgir was taken away, and his 
house was seized. Notwithstanding it had been disturbed, it was found 
to be full of jewels, cash, gold, objects of art, and vessels of silver ; and an 
investigation was ordered for the discovery and recovery of the jewels 

and pearls he had received as presents.Itimadu-d daula Amin KhSn 

was confirmed Bakhshi, The JHftdrfnn of Patna was given to Nizamu-l 
Mulk Bahadur Fatha Jang..Khali Khan, from whom the above narra¬ 

tive is taken, also observes, ‘The brotherly love which had existed between 
the two (Saiyid) brothers now turned to hatred and jealousy of each 
other’s power.(and) there were contentions between the brothers.’ 

* Ajit Singh’s daughter was married to Farrukh-siyar ; yet he connived at his 
deposition. This widowed daughter was recovered from the Imperial ftnr™ on ibtii 
July, 1719, She had entered it on 27th September, 1715. 

2 Irvine, op, cit., pp. 393-94. 
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the standard of revolt at Delhi. Finally, however, the rebels were starved 
into submission at the end of a long siege (12th August, 1719 ). Niku- 
siyar had become so effeminate that, forgetful of all Imperial decorum, 
he began to beg and pray for his life ‘in the dialect used by women’. He 
was sent to Saliingarh, together with other captive Princes; and he died 

there on 11 th March, 1723, Mitr Sen escaped vengeance by committing 

suicide before capture. 

Vast treasures fell into the hands of the victors. “In one place 
thirty-five lakki of tanka minted in the time of Sikandar Lodi (1488-1516) 
were recovered ; and in another seventy-eight lakhs of Shah Jahan’s silver 
coinage, with ten thousand gold coins of Akbar’s reign. The papers of 
account were also recovered. These showed that the money had been 
placed by Alamgir in the custody of Shaista Khan, Amir-ul-umara ; but 
upon that Emperor’s death in the Dakhin, no further notice had been 
taken of these hoards. They were not discovered in Bahadur Shah’s or 
Jahandar Shah’s time. In the wardrobe were a shawl studded with 
jewels which had belonged to Nur Jahan Begam, a sword used by the 
Emperor Jahangir, and the sheet sprinkled with pearls which Shah Jahan 
caused to be prepared for the tomb of Mumtaz Mahal. One valuator 
puts the properly at 1,80,00,000 Rupees {£ 1,800,000), 1,40,00,000 Rupees 
in cash and the rest in goods. Khali Khan puts it still higher, namely, 
at two to three krores of Rupees (£ 2,000,000 to £ 3,000,000), 

(iii) Rafiu-d Daula .—‘On the 20th Rajab, 1131 A.H. (May 27, 1719 
A,D.), Raflu-d Daula, who was one year and a half older than his brother 
Rafiu-d Darajat, was raised to the throne with the title of Shah Jahan the 
Second. Matters went on just as before, for, excepting that the coins 
were struck and the khutba read in his name, he had no part in the govern¬ 
ment of the country. He was surrounded by creatures of Kutbu-1 Mulk, 
and, as to going out or staying at home, holding a Court, or choosing 
his food or raiment, he was under the direction of Plimmat Khan. He 
was not allowed to go to the mosque on Friday, or to go hunting, or to 
take to any of the annrs, without the presence of one of the Saiyids or his 
guardian.’ Perphaps the only outing that the Imperial captive had was 
in the march against Agra. Khafi Khan concludes, ‘Shah Jahan the 
Second died of dysentery and menial disorder, after a reign of three months 
and some days’ (17th or 18th September, 1719).* 

^ Irvine, o/j. c//,, pp. 427-28. . • 

* Irvine docs not accept the view that these Princes were got rid ol by poison 
or any other means. Accoi'ding to him the Saiyid had nothing to gain by this. The 
Princes died of tireir own feeble health and excessive opiiim-eatiiig.— See ibia., 
pp. 430-32. 
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One notable event that took place in this reign was tlic withdrawat 
ol* AJil Singh’s daughter (Farrukh-siyar’s widow) from the Imperial 
seraglio and her reconversion to Hinduism, Khafi Khan alludes to this in 
the fallowing terms : 

At this time Maharaja Ajit Singh took back the Mahaia'ni his 
daughter, who had been married to Farrukh-siyar, with all her jewels 
and treasure and valuables, amounting to a krore of Rupees in value 
According to report he made her throw off lier Musulman dress, dismissed 
her Muhammadan attendants, and sent her to her native country 

(Jodhpur)..In the reign of no former Emperor had any Raja been so 

preaumptuous as to take his daughter after she had been married to a 
king and admitted to the honour of Islam. 

When Rafiu-d Daula’s life was despaired of, Saiyid Abdullah sent 
^ t. j another Prince From Fatchpur. This was Prince 

u ammad^Sha^^^ Muhammad Rosliaii*Akhtar, son of .Tahandar Shah, 
and grandson of Aurangzeb. He was then only 
eighteen years of age. Since the death of Jahandar Shah, he had lived 
with his mother, who is described by Khafi Khan as a noble lady 'well- 
acquainted with State business,’ and as ‘a woman of much intelligence and 
the fort of Delhi. He was a good-looking young man, with many good 
tact,’—-in qualities, and of excellent intelligence. Rafm-d Daula had been 
dead nearly a week before the young Prince arrived ; but the fact was kept 
secret, ancFthe defunct was buried soon after the arrival.® 

^ 11th ka’da, 1131 A.H, (Sejit., 1719 A.D.), he reached 

Fatchpur, and on the 15th of that month he ascended the tlirone...Money 
name of Abu-l Muzqffar Nasiriid-din Muhammad Shah Edd- 
shah-l Ghazt, and his name was read in the khulba, as Emperor of Hindu- 
mosques.It was settled that the beginning of his reign 
should “^te from the deposition of Farrukh-siyar, and should ))e so entered 
m the Gov^nment records. Fifteen thousand rupees a month werp 

allotted to his mother. The nazirs and.all the officers and servants 

were, as before, the servants of Saiyid Abdullah, 
vynen the young Emperor went out for a I'idc, he was surrounded, as 
with a halo, by numbers of the Saiyid’s trusted adherents ; and when 
occasionally, m the course of two or three months, he went out hunting, 
b*" kexcursion into the country, they went with him and brought him 


, These impressions of Muhammad ShSh arc further amplified by 
mher wnters of the period. For instance, Rustam Ali, author of the 
art i-i Hindi, observes, ‘This Prince was a lover of pleasure and 


2 P-’ °P- Vn, p. 483, 

the arrival days which elapsed between the death oi Ral'lii-d-daula and 

thelmnpn'ai successor, the Wazir and his brother made their usual daily visit to 

thus returned with robes of honour, as if newly conferred on them, 

_Irvine oja "nil b®h®f that the Emperor was still alive.’’ 

I E'* D-.y. cit; VII, pp. 485-86. 

mis work was composed in the year 1154 A.H. (1741-42 A.D.). The author 
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indolence, negligent of political duties, and addicted to loose habits, but of 
somewhat a generous disposition, He was entirely careless regarding his 
subjects.’ The writer, evidently a partisan of the Saiyid brothers, adds, 
‘As is, well-known, this Emperor, so long as AmM-l iimara Husain Ali Khan 
lived, strictly observed, by virtue of the efficient management of that great Saiyid, 
all the ancient laws and established rules of his ancestors. The achieve¬ 
ments of all undertakings, the arrangement of all political affairs, and the 
execution of all wars were carried on in an excellent manner by the wisdom 
of that high nobleman. The Emperor decided all disputes without partia¬ 
lity, according to the Muhammadan law; but when some of the nobles, 
natives of this country and of Turan, overcome by their evil passions, and 
merely through envy and malice, put that well-wisher of the creatures of 
God to death, to the mortification of poor people and all good subjects, 
the Emperor became master of his own will, and, actuated by his youthful 
passions and folly and pride, resigned himself to frivolous pursuits and 
the company of wicked and mean characters. This created a spirit of 
opposition and enmity towards him in those very nobles who, ‘from their 
malicious disposition, had been the instruments of the death of Husain 
Ali Khan. The Emperor, on account of the rebellion of the nobles, the 
fear of his own life, and the temptations of his evil passions, shut up the 

gate of justice and gave no ear to complaints.In a short time, many 

of the officers of this kingdom put out tlieirfeet from the path of obedience 
to the sovereign, and many of the infidels, rebels, tyrants and enemies 
stretched out the hands of rapacity and extortion upon the weaker tribu¬ 
taries and the poor subjects.’ 

The brighter side of the picture is drawn by Ghtilam Husain, author 
of the Siyar-u/-mutakherin : 

‘The steps of that sublime place (the throne)’, he says, ‘were digni¬ 
fied by his accession, and silver and gold coin, distributed on the occasion 
(of his accession), acquired additional value from the honour of his name. 
He assumed the auspicious title of Abdul Fateh, Nasir-iid din, Mahomed-Shah 
(the Lord or father of victory, the champion of the faith, the King Maho¬ 
med). From that moment provisions, which had risen to an immoderate 
price, became cheaper, and once more plenty showed her face in every 
market...The three preceding reigns had been so short as to serve only to 
confound history ; it was commanded, therefore, that the seven or eight 
months which had elapsed under the short-lived reigns of those three 
princes should be omitted entirely, and that they should be comprehended 
within that of Mahomed-Shah’s reign, which was thus made to comnjence 
immediately on Ferokh-siar’s demise.’ Speaking of the restraints of the 
Saiyids, Ghulam Husain writes, ‘All this Was patiently submitted to by 
the young Emperor, who, sensible of the delicacy of his situation, made no opposi¬ 
tion to the vezir's pleasure, and had the good sense to show him every mark of defer¬ 
ence and regard.’ Yet the writer does not fail to ohstx\e,‘This did not 
effect the least abatement of the jealousy with which he was watched ; for whenever 
he went abroad, which happened once or twice a month, for the purpose 
of taking an airing, the king was encircled by a body of Seids, who did 

expressly stales, his object in writing to have been—‘While it might prove a lesson to 
the wise, it would not fail to draw the attention of intelligent readers to the inslability 
of all earthly pleasures, and the short duration of human life, and so induce them to 

withdraw their affections from this world.’— Ibid., VII. pp- 40-43- 
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been a year on the throne, when differences arose between him and the 
Saiyids. The details of these strained relations will be described in a 
later section. Suffice it here to note that Saiyid Husain Ali Khan Barha 
was murdered on 8th October, 1720, and the news of it reached his elder 
brother only eighteen hours later. Though Abdullah Khan moved cau¬ 
tiously in the matter, he made up his mind to replace Muhammad Shah, if 
possible, by another Prince. 

A search was accordingly made in the royal apartments. But, as had 
happened on a previous occasion, ‘the young men ha*d the door shut against 
the envoys. . . . ; but after a good deal of pressing, they admitted them 
and asked the reason of their coming ; and when they were informed of 
it, they gave a sharp answer, flatly refusing. It is.reported that after the 
envoys returned unsuccessful, they went to Niku-siyar, and received the 
same answer. Next they went to Sultan Ibrahim, son of R'afiu-sh Shan, 
and urged him to accept the proposition, saying that his acceptance would 
save the lives of the party of the Saiyids. After some conversation he 
consented, 

‘On the 9Lh (?) ^i-l hijja, 1132 (15th Oct, 1720), Sultan Muhammad 
Ibrahim was raised to the throne with the title of Abu-1 Path Zahiru-d 
din Muhammad Ibrahim.^ Two days afterwards Saiyid Abdullah arrived 
and paid his homage. He received the title of Ghadu-d 'Ghalid Jang, the 
position of Amiru-l umara with the duties of Mir-bakshi, and a mansah of 

8000.A number of courtiers of the time ofllafiu-d Darajat, who 

were in confinement, or had no mansabs, or despaired of promotion, were 
sent for and receivecl mansabs and sums of money for their expenses. They 
were directed to enlist horsemen at the rate of eighty rupees per month 
for each man, and a sum of 30 or 40 thousand rupees was advanced for 

the purpose.Itikad Khan and.other nobles of Farrukh-siyar’s 

days all received favours, and had expectations held out to them.On 

the 17th (?) f^i-l hijja Saiyid Abdullah came out of Delhi with Sultan 
Ibrahim and went to the Id-gah. Here he was joined by Ghulam Ali 
Khan from the royal army, by Tahawwur Khan from Agra, and by. 
others. 

‘Intelligence arrived that the Emperor Muhammad Shah, being 
freed from all trouble about Plusain Ali Khan, was marching to the capital 
by the Rajput road... A very extraordinary fact was that, notwithstanding 
the large outlay of money, the royal domestics and officials in the train of 

Sultan Ibrahim rode liorses with no saddles.On the 10th Aduharram, 

1133 (1st Nov., 1720), as the. author has ascertained from the Bakhshi, and 
as he heard from the mouth of Saiyid Abdullah KhSn, more than 90,000 
horsemen had been entered in the lists; Of these 14 or 15 thousand 
perhaps were recruits, who rode po.nies {yabu) ; some ot the old soldiers 

1 See Irvine, op. cii., II, p. 76. Ibrahim had been designated to succeed Rafiu-d 
Daula. But “Saiyid Khan Jahan, siibahdar of Delhi, with whoni the final choice 
rested, dreading Ibrahim’s reputation for violent temper, had substituted Roshan 
Akhtar, now became Muhammad Shah." 
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Delhi, he took the title of Miijcihidu-d din Ahmad Shdh Ghdzi, and in the 
prayers and on the coins these titles were adopted, and to his deceased 
parent he gave the title of Hazrat Firdaus Aramgah. 

‘Ahmad Shah was not a man of great intellect; all the period of 
his youth till manhood had been spent in the harem, and he had absolutely 
no experience whatever of the alfairs of a kingdom, or of the cares of 
government^ Besides this, he was surrounded by all kinds of youthful 
pleasures, which every person, seeing the turn of his mind, was anxious 
to display before him to entice his fancy. As a natural consequence, he 
gave himself up entirely to pastimes and sports, and'bestowed no thought 
on the weighty affairs of the kingdom. To manage a country and wield a 
sceptre is a matter full of difficulty, and until an Emperor understands 
thoroughly himself the good and had tendency of every measure, he cannot 
be fit for a rule. For this reason Ahmad Shah was unable to govern the 
empire entrusted to him.’ 

To make matters worse, ‘Jawed Khan, the head eunuch, who in 
the time of Muhammad Slulh had the entire management of the Aorem, 
and had the entree to the women’s apartments, and although 50 years old, 
could neither read nor write, but being constantly in the presence of the 
Emperor, had represented himself as being well up to business and an 
intelligent man, prevailed on the simple-minded youth of an Emperor to 
appoint him daroglm of the Diwan-i khus, with a mansab of 6,000, thus 

exalting him *far above his equals.The Emperor gave over the entire 

management of the country to him. The Nawab, who had in the days 
of the former sovereign carried on a secret intimacy with Ahmad Shah’s 
mother, who was originally a dancing-girl,^ now openly governed the 
realm in concert with her, and contrary to the custom of all harems, 
where no male domestics are allowed at night, he always remained in 
the women’s apartments all night, and in the day used to converse with 
low characters, such as khansamds, and did not look on the nobles.’ 

The Emperor’s mother, Udham Bai, fully merited the aspersion,“ 
She had fallen out of flrvour even during her husband’s lifetime. But 

The same writer has earlier slated that Muhammad Shah locked up his son, 
Ahmad Shah, in one part of the citadel, not wishing him to appear in public. He kept 
him in the greatest indigence, and would not allow him to indulge in the game of 
chnugnn, hurting, shooting, or any royal sports, such as he practised himself,’—/iW;,' 
p. 105. • 

“A Hindu dfl/wenj'e...who is known in history as the Kudsiya Begam. The 
remains of her villa are to be .seen in a garden still bearing her name, on the Jamuna 
side, a little beyond Kaslimir Gate of New Delhi.”—Keene, 77;e AhW o/r/re 
Empire, p. 28. 

® Matters reached such a pass that the royal guards being exasperated by their 
salaries remaining unpaid for over a year, at last staged a scene. “They tied up a 
young ass and a bitch at the palace gate and when the nobles and other courtiers 
went to attend the darbar, they audaciously urged them, saying, 'First make your bow 
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when her son ascended the throne, 'her star of prosperity daily increased 
till at last she surpassed all the Begams. She was at first called Baijl 
Sahibs, afterwards ‘the Parent of the Pure, the Lady of the Age, Sahib 
Ji Sahiba, on whom be peace 1’ Then she was called Hazrat, afterwards 
Kibla-i’ Alam, in addition to the former titles held in the deceased 
Emperor’s time, and although slie had already a mansah of 50,000, yet, 
owing to the intimacy she kept up with the NawUb, she managed to have 
the rule of the whole empire. Notwithstanding the lowness of her origin, 
and the very humble position which .she had till lately held, the fruits of 

her generosity and magnanimity soon became known and lauded. 

Having called together the families of her children and grandchildren, 
she distributed to them large presents of money, and fixed monthly salaries 
for their maintenance. In slinrt, the Qiteen and the JVawah tonic the. whole govern^ 
ment into their own hands\ and the Emperor had nothing left but the empty title} 
‘The Emperor considered it (o be most suitable to him to spend his 
time in pleasure ; and he made the zeimlncl extend a mile. For weeks 
together he would remain without .seeing the face of a male creature. 
There wa.s probably no sincere friend to raise a warning t and the doom 
deepened and the hand wrote upon the wall unheeded^ .... The cabinet 
of the Emperor was now .... in the position of a necromancer who has 
to furnish his familiars with employment on pain of their destroying him.’® 
The events of this reign will be narrated elsewhere. The end of it was a 
piece with the character of the Emperor here described. When Gbaziu-d 
din set himself up as the wazir (5th June, 1754), he convened the Mughal 
Darbar, “from which, with his usual address, he contrived to obtain as 
a vote of the cabinet what was doubtless the suggestion of his own un¬ 
principled ambition.’’ “This Emperor,” said tlie assembled nobles, “has 
.shown his unfitness for rule. He is unable to cope with the Mahrattas ': 
he is false and fickle towards his friends. Let him be deposed and a 
worthier son of Timur raised to the throne.” This resolution was imme¬ 
diately acted upon ; the unfortunate monarch was blinded and consigned 

to these. This one (pointing to the a.ss) is the Nawab Baliadur, and that (the bitch) 
is Hazfat Qudsia, the Queen-mother.”—Sarkar, op. cii., pp. 335-36, 

1 Ibid., pp. 112-14 ; see Sarkar, op. oil., pp. 388-400. 

2 ‘The administration had grown very weak and degraded ; the pillars of Ihe 
State were daily shaken ; the Emperor never inquired about the realm, the soldiery, or 
the treasury,-—the three foundations of an empire. .He became so absorbed in pleasure 
that a whole tco.'i Ian area of four .sq. miles) was turned huo a women’s preserve by 
excluding all males from it, and lltere the Emperor used to despori himself in female 
company for a week or a month in bower and park.' (TnelklM Alimml SIM 
Styar). Sarkar, op. cil,, pp, 320-30. 

The imbecile Emperor indulged in all kinds of peurlle follies, e g,, he nominated 
chtldren of three yeai's and less as suhSddrs of the Punjab and iCashinir, at a lime when 
they were threatened with the invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali. He held mock courts 
for them with all the paraphernalia and ceremonial. During the last 2 or 3 years of 
his reign, he made up his mind to devote 6 hours everyday seriously to State business. 
But during the remniiiing 18 hours of the day he would be so absorbed in his pleasures 
that he would never distract himself for even the most urgent affairs of State.—See 
ibiet., pp. 330-33. 

® Keene, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 
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to the Sts-te prison of Salimgsirh, 3-djoining the p 3 l 3 ce j nnd 3 son of Jahsn- 
dar Shall, the competitor of Farokhsiar, proclaimed Emperor under the 
sounding title of Alamgir II, July, 1754 A.D.”^ 

Muhammad All Khan relates how 'they waited upon the royal 
princes who were in confinement, to select one to 
7, Alamgir n, 1754-59 ascend the throne.’ But the princes were afraid, 
and no one consented. At length after much trouble, Azizu-d din, son of 
Jahandar Slrah, son of Bahadur Shah, who during his seclusion had devo¬ 
ted himself to theological science, was prevailed upon to accept the crown, 
with the title of Azizu-d din Muhammad Alamgir Sani (II), on the 10th 
Sha'han, 1167 A.H. Ghazi-ud din Khan Imadu-1 Mulk was made..u'U 2 rr.’^ 
This Prince met his death sooner than his predecessors, under politi¬ 
cal circumstances^^ that will be related hereafter. His chief adviser, Itl- 
7 ,amu-d daula Khan-khiinan, was murdered 'in the very act of his prayers’.' 
Alamgir JI was something of a religious character. 'With this bait he was 
entitled to his doom. It was reported to him that ‘a most saintly derwesli 
from Kandahar had arrived in the city, who was lodged in the koiila of 
Firoz Shah, an4 that he was well worth seeing, The Emperor, who 
was very fond of visitingyhH«, and particularly such a one as had come 
from the country of Ahmad Shah (AbdSli), became extremely desirous of 
seeing him, and went to him almost unattended. When he reached the 
appointed place, he.stoppecl at the door of the chamber where his assassins 
were concealed, and Mahdi All Khan relieved him of the sword which 
he had in his hand, and put it by. As he entered the house the curtains 

were down and fastened to the ground. Mjrza Babar.son-in-law 

of the Emperor, beginning to suspect foul play, drew his sword and 
wounded several of (he conspirators. Upon this the myrmidons of Im^du-l 
Mulk surrounded him and took him prisoner ; and having taken the sword 
from him, placed him in npalankin and sent him back to the royal prison. 
Some evil-minded Muglials were effecting the Emperor in the chamber, 
and when they founcl him there unattended and alone, they jumped up, 
and inflicting on him repeated wounds with their daggers, brought him 
to the ground, and then threw his body out of the window, stripped off 
all the clothes and left the corpse stark naked. After lying on the ground 
for eighteen hours, his body was taken up by order of Mahdi All Kh5n, 
and buried in the sepulchre of the Emperor Hum5yun. This tragedy 
occurred on Thursday, the 20th oCRalm-s sani, 1173 A.H, (30th November, 
1759). On the same day a youth named Muhiu-1 Millat son of Muhiu-s 
Sunnat, son of Kam Bakhsli, was raised to the throne with the tide of 

ShahJahSn IF,.In the meantime, the report of Ahmad Shah Duriani’s 

invasion spread among the people.’ 

1 Ibid., pp, 33-34 ; cf. E. & D„ op. cll., VIII, pp. 140-41. AJiniad Shah died 
a natural death in the prison, in 1775, at the age of fifty. See also Sarkar, op. ci/.,. 
pp. 541-44. 

The Tarikh-i Muzaffari relates how both the cx-Emperor and his mother were 
blinded ten days after the accession of Alamgir If, and treated then with indignities 
‘which it is unfit to write.’—E. & D-, op. cil., 'VIII, pp. 323-24. 

2 f6W.,p. 323. . . „ 

® Cf. p. 710. Alamgir 11 was 56 years of age at the time of his accession. He 
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When the news of his father’s death reached him, this Prince was 

8. ShShAlanrii.,759 ‘"1, murder ‘he Was much 

afflicted in his mind ; but ascribing the event to 
the wise dispensations of Providence, he sat upon the throne of sovereignty 
on the 5th of Junmda-l awwal. Nawab Shuja’u-d daula, after a few days, 
came to the border of his territories, and having invited the Emperor from 
Azhnabad (Patna), obtained the honour of an interview, and was exalted 
to the hereditary office of WazTr, and afterwards accompanied him to 
Allahabad. It is through the means of that great man that the name of 
Sahib Kiran Gurgan (Timur) still remains ; otherwise, the Abdali would 
not have allowed one of his descendants to survive’, writes Muhammad 
Aslam, in the Farthatu-n NazirUt.^ 

The history of Shah Alam If and his successors down to the deposit 
tion of the ‘last of the Mughal Emperors’ need not be pursued here. From 
what has been written it must be plain to the reader that the Mughal 
Empire had by now ceased to exist. ‘When twenty years had elapsed of 
the reign of Shrih Alam,’writes Kudratu-llah in his/a/n-i Jn/mn-aunm, 
‘in every corner of the Kingdom people aspired to exercise independence. 
Allahabad, Oudh, Etawah, Shikohabad, and the whole country of the 
Afghans (Rohillas) are in the possession of the Nawab Wazir Asafu-d 
daula, aiid the whole country of Bengal has been subjected by the strong 
arm of the Firingis, The country of the .Tats is under Najaf Khan, and 
the Dakhin is partly under Nizam Ali Khan, partly under the MahratlSs, 
and partly under Haidar Naik and Muhammad Ali Khan Siraju-d daula 
of Gopamau, The Sikhs hold the whole suba of the Punjab, and Lahore 
and Multan ; and Jainagar and other places are held by Zabita Khan, In 
this manner other zamhuldrs have established themselves here and there, 
All the world is waiting in anxious expectation of the appearance of 
Imam MahdT, who is to come in the latter days. Shah Alam sits in the 
palace of Delhi, and has no thought beyond the gratification of his own 
pleasure, while his people are deeply sorrowful and grievously oppressed 
even unto death. 

II. the BROTHERS KING MAKERS 

The history of nearly ten years from the accession of Farrukii-siyar 
The Saiyids of Barha discomfiture of Prince Sultan Muham¬ 

mad (1720) is very largely the biography of xht Saiyid 
Brothers, as the ‘King-makers’ Abdullah Khan and Husain Ali Khan Barha 


® flays- and had five sons, the eldest of whom was 28 
yeais old.—E. & D., op. cit,, VIII, pp. 142-43. 

1 E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp, 172-73. 
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are familiarly known in history. They first acquired importance during 
Farrukh-siyar’s contest for the throne. They claimed descent from Abu-1 
farah, aSaiyid adventurer from Wash in Mesopotamia, who had settled near 
Patiala centuries earlier, “The etymology of the name Barhaf says Irvine, 
“is disputed ; perhaps it is from the word hdra (twelve), with some allusion 
to the number of their villages. (There seems to be no town or village 
in the village in the Saiyid’s country, or connected with them, bearing 
the name of Barha).”>- As already pointed out, the father of the Saiyid 
brothers was successively the subahdar of Bijapur and Ajmer._ Saiyid Miyan 
(Abdullah Khan) as he was called “had risen in the service of Ruhullah 
Khan, Alamgir’s Mir Bakhshi, and finally, on receiving an imperial inansab, 
attached himself to the eldest Prince Muhammad Muazzam Shah Alam.” 
Hasan All Khan (presently Abdullah Khan Kutbu-1 Mulk), the elder of 
the two brothers, was forty-six years, and Husain Ali Khan, the younger 
forty-four years of age at the time of their emergence from comparative 
Obscurity. In 1697-98 Hasan Ali was/flu/V/dr in Khandesh and later at 
Aurangabad. Husain held a similar post in the subciki of Ajmer and Agra. 
During the battle of Jajau (18th June, 1707) they held the rank of 3,000 
and 2,000, and fought in the vanguard of Shfib Alain’s array. As a reward 
for their services their status was raised to 4,000, and the title of Abdullah 
Khan was conferred on the elder Saiyid. But they were dissatisfied. When 
Prince Jahandar met them the morning after the battle of Jajau, Husain 
Ali Khan is reported to have said that what they had done was nothing, 
many had done as much, but that 'their valour would be /cno iwj whe?i 
their lord ira.? deserted and alone, and the strength of their right arm had 
seated him on the throne.' This proud prophecy was fulfilled in favour of 
Farrukh-siyar, five years later,, and to the destruction of the Prince to 
whom it was expressed, viz., Jahandar Shah. 

By the favour of Prince Azimu-sh Shan, in 1711, Saiyid Abdullah Khan 
was made his deputy in the province of Allahabad. Three years earlier 
(1708), Husain Ali had been appointed to the government of Bihar by the 
same Prince. The claim of Farrukh-siyar (Azimu-sh Shan’s son) on the 
gratitude and support of the Saiyids was great; and, as already noticed, 
they did not fail him in his contest for the throne (1712). In fact, Farrukh- 
siyar’s success was almost entirely due to them. The result was fateful. 

Jahandar Shah was dethroned and ignominiously put to death, and 
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Farrukh-siyar was installe'd in his place (1712), only 
to meet with the same fate seven years later (1719), 


This last was a terrible year for the faineant Emperors : Rafiu-d Darajat 


Irvine, op. cit., I, p, 202 and footnote. 
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and Rafl-ud Danla were successively raised to the throne ; but the haijd 
of death removed them from their captivity, —for the dominance of tk 
Saiyid brothers meant for them nothing less. A third Prince, Muhamtnad 
NlkQ-siyar made a bid for the throne under other auspices, but inevilablj 
failed (1719) ; he was sent to Salimgarh (another “Tower of London’’jlo 
die there in captivity in March, 1723. 

Irvine strongly repudiates the charge levelled against the Saiyid 
brothers of having poisoned the Princes. Foremost among the accusers, 
he points out, is Kamwar Khan : “but this man's views on the subject can 
be readily accounted for. He had risen in the service of Rafimsh Shan, 
the father of (his (RafTu-d Daulat) and the previou.s Emperor, and natur-' 
ally he expected much personal benefit from their coming to the throne, 
In this he was entirely disappointed. From fear of the Saiyids, the two 
Princes had discouraged the applications of their own dependants, such as 
Kamwar Khan, and by reason of their short-lived tenure of the thrUne 
such hopes of preferment were dashed to tire ground. Instigated hy hit 
sorrow for their early death and by regret at hi.s vanished prospects, is 
it to be wondered at that he lost his judgment, and loo readily believed that 
Iris young masters had been made away with ? .... he insists that the 
attack of diarrhoea from which the young Emperor suffered, was due to 
the Saiyids’ 'cunning devices’ .... These vague accusations cannot for a 
moment be entertained. To refute them it is enough to remember how 
much the Saiyids were interested in keeping the Prince alive, if they coljld, 
They could in no way beneht by such gratuitous iniquity ns the poisoning 
of an inoffensive Prince, with whom they could anticipate no injury.”^ 
We have already described how the Saiyid brothers again rose equa 
to the situation, and managed to secure yet another Prince for the throne 
This was Muhammad Shah, a lad of eighteen summers, good-looking,'will 
many good qualities and of excellent inlelligencc. Hi.s mother also Wa 
well-acquainted with State business, and wa.s a woman of much intelligeno 
and tact’ .... Nevertheless ‘the WazTr aitd .... all tlic officers and set 
vants around the Emperor were as before, the servants of Saiyid Abdulitij 
When the young Emperor went out for a ride, he wa.s surrounded with 
halo, by numbers of the Saiyid’s trusted adherents ; and when occasioi 
ally, in the course of two or three months he went out hunting, or fpr n 
excursion into the country, they went with him and brought him bfioli 
Their minion ‘Ratan Chand’ held a firm position. His authority extends 
over all civil, revenue and legal matters, even to the appointment of .Kdi 
in the cities, and other judicial officers. All the other government ofllcia 

1 Irvine, o/j. c(<., I. pp. 430-32. 
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were put in tlie background, and no one would undertake any business 
but under a document with his seal.^ 

But “laughter ends with weeping, and rejoicing with sorrow.”^ 
The Saiyid brothers were caught in the diplomatic tangle—a net, partly 
at least, of their own making,—whose texture was intrigue and culmina¬ 
tion death. Husain Ali was murdered in 1720 at the instigation of the 
‘King’s friends’ ; Abdullah Khan sought to avenge his brother’s death by 
raising yet another ‘Emperor’ to the throne. The story of this misadven¬ 
ture has already been told. “Prince Sultan Ibrahim’s and Abdullah Khan’s 
fate was settled on the battle-field of Hasanpur (or Husenpur), 13th-14th 
November, 1720, Abdullah Khan was captured, and Ibrahim, who had 
fled from the field, was brought back a prisoner.”® 

Saiyid Abdullah Khan Barha remained a prisoner in the citadel of 
Delhi, under the charge of Haidar Kuli Khan, for another two years. 
He was “treated with respect, receiving delicate food to eat and fine 
clothes to wear. But so long as he survived the Mughals remained 
uneasy, not knowing what sudden change of fortune might happen. Thus 
they never ceased their efforts to alarm Muhammad Shah .... Two years 
elapsed, but the Mughals never ceased in their plotting, until at length 
they obtained the Emperor’s consent to the administration of poison, 
Saiyid Qutb-ul-mulk, Abdullah Khan, died of poison given in his food 
on the 1st Muharram, 1135 H. (October 11, 1722), being then about fifty- 
seven (lunar) years of age. He left no children. In accordance with his 
dying wishes he was buried at the side of his favourite mistress, a singing 
woman named Kesar Mahi, in a walled garden outside the Pumba gate 
of Old 00111 !.”“ 

It must be clear, from what has been stated above, that the Saiyids 
were in the forefront of the stage for nearly a 

The Saiyid Regime : decade, from the rise of Farrukh-siyar to the fall of 
17x2-80 , . , , 

Abdullah Khan. During this period the Emperors 
were mere puppets, their life being spent more inside the zamna than 
outside of it. No wonder that, under such circumstances, ‘the withering 


1 Khafi Khan, op. cit., pp. 485-86. 

2 Ibid,, v,‘iil. . . 

3 Muhammad Shah’s announceincnl of his victory to Nizam-ul-Mulk {Majua- 

ih-iiiy/ia, 86, cited by Irvine, a/;. c'lV., II, p. 95.) n 1 . ^ 

i Ibid p 96 Khafi Khan observes: ‘It is said that he (Abdullah Khan) 
was poisoned.’ If so, it is extraordinary that 1 should have heard from the mouths 
of creditable men the statement that when Muhammad Shah started on his march 
against Sultan Ibrahim and Saiyid Abdullah Khan, he vowed to God, that in the event 
of his saininR the victory and securing his throne, he would not kill or crush the Saiyid, 
howevlr great his crimes might be...God forbid that his counsel should have been 
given for poison ! But {al Urn ind Allah 1) God only knows !’—E. & D., op. cit., VII, 
p. 519. 
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of the trees of this world was caused by Ike hot winds of the negligence 
and carelessness of rulers ; and dissension among well-disposed nobles’; 
and ’great disorders arose in the country.’^ 

In the lirst place, Farriikh-siyar, though weak and vascillatiiig in 
character, having once attained the throne, tried to kick off the ladder 
with which he had climbed. But this attempt, as we shall presently see, 
proved him fatal. Secondly, the unprecedented a.scendancy of the Saiyid 
brothers incited jealousy, opposition, and intrigue among fellow nobles, 
which proved equally fatal to the Saiyids and the Empire also. 

At the accession of Farrukh-siyar, Saiyid Abdullah Khan had been 
created Chief Minister with the title, Nawdh Quth-ul-mulk, Yenmn-ud- 
tlaiila, Saiyid Abdullah Khan Bahadur, Zafetr Jang, Sipalhsalar, Yard- 
wafadar. The younger brother, Husain Ali Khan, was made First BakshI, 
and entitled Uindul-ul-imilk, AmTr-ul umara Bahadur, Firoz Jang Sipah- 
sarddr. Among the personal favourites of the Emperor was Mir Jumla 
who was ollicially no more than head of the pages and messengers, but 
against whose opinion even the Chief Minister himself found it difficult to 
act} Among the provincial subdhdars the most powerful was Chin Kilich 
Khan, son of the late Ghaziu-d din Khan Firoz Jang now entitled Nizam- 
ul-nndk, Bahadur, Path Jang. He was nontinally given supreme control 
of the six suhdhs of the Deccan, being also empowered to select lands to 
beheld in jelgir for furnishing the pay of himself and his followers, etc. 
But Haidar Kuli Khan, a protege of Mir Jumla, was at the same time sent 
as diwan of the whole Dakhin, with authority over every department, 
except those of the Nazim, of the report-writers, and of the deciding of 
suits.Daud Khan Panni, who had acquired fame as the deputy of Zu-1 
fiqar Khan in the Deccan, was transferred to Ahmedabad. 

The tragedy of Farrukh-siyar’s life was the fruit of his own conduct, 
As KhafI Khan puts it : ‘From the beginning of his reign he himself 
brought his troubles on himself’; he ‘had no will of his own’; he was 
‘inexperienced in business’ ; he was ‘entirely dependent on the opinion of 
others, for he had no resolution or discretion he was ‘not cautious in 
listening to the words of artful men.’ In short, as Elphinstone has well 
said, Farrukh-siyar was ‘incapable of comprehending a great design, and 

Tarikh-i-HUuli, op, cit., p. 43 , 

2 Irvine, op. cit., I, pp. 258-60. Mir Jumla was a native of Samarkand and 

had come to India in the reign of Auraiigzeb. He was at first Kazi of Dacca, and then 
warmed himself into the favour of Prince Azimu-sh Shan and Farrukh-siyar. He iiow 
■ r soon became Mittamid^uUinulk^ Muazzam Klicin, Khati-khanan, Baha¬ 

dur, MuzQffar Jang, Mir Jumla, Tarkhdni SuUanL^Ibid,, pp. 297-98. 

pp. 262-63. Irvine points out that the Saiyid brothers did not) at 
^te at the commencement, grasp at .all power, as is usually supposed, but the 
Emperor’s friends and theTurani chiefs obtained a lion’s share.”— Ibid,, p. 263. 
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too in-esolute to execute a small one without support.But if he had 
been wise he would have leaned upon the Saiyid brothers for this support; 
then his reign might have been a success instead of the miserable failure 
it turned out to be. As it happened, he leaned on the wrong side. He 
drew his inspiration from poisonous quarters, and died of the venom he 
had chosen to inhale. Mir Jumla, Jai Singh, Itikad Khan, Muhammad 
Amin Khan, Khan Dauran, and all the brood of poltroons and sycophants 
Farrukh-siyar relied upon, brought about his ruination. Hasty writers 
have thrown the blame for this upon the Saiyid brothers. But whatever 
the personal shortcomings of both Saiyid Abdullah Khan and Saiyid Husain 
Ali Khiin and the character of their ‘dictatorship’ in the following reigns, 
it is certain that, so far as Farrukh-siyar was concerned, they have been 
more sinned against than sinning, 

Farrukh-siyar owed his throne to the Saiyids, and, naturally, they 
expected (especially from their knowledge of their protege’s dependent 
character) “to exercise all the real power of the state, leaving to the 
Emperor only the pageantry, and such a command of wealth and honours 
as might enable him to gratify his favourites.” But, as an examination of 
the chief appointments under Farrukh-siyar will show, they received very 
little besides “the two offices which were the price of their services," 
“while the Emperor’s friends and the Turani chief obtained the lion’s 
share.And, as KliafI Khan remarks, “The two brothers were not 
inclined to bear patiently Mir Jumla’s invidious and provoking interfer¬ 
ence in their affairs.The result was unremitting intrigue on the part of 
the Saiyid’s enemies, with Farrukh-siyar at its heart and centre ineptly 
conniving, encouraging, and promoting to his own final unmaking and 
utter destruction, The Saiyids throughout acted with admirable restraint 
and tact, But human patience has its limits : and when the furies burst 
Nemesis proved relentless. 

A bear enumeration of the plots would suffice to reveal the situation ; 

(1) Saiyid Husain Ali, being the more intractable of 
Plots aeaffist the brothers, was sent against the Rajputs, with 
^ secret despatches to Raja Ajit Singh, offering him 
■ tempting terms in the event of his getting rid of the Imperial general.* 
(2) Husain Ali Khan, on the failure of the first plot, was despatched to 


^ Elphinstone, History of India, p. 683. 

s E''&®a'i’c;7'!vil!'p.443. Khan Khan also adds, 'and everyday they 
overstepped the bounds of subordination and duty.’ But this, as We shall presently 

Elphinstone, op. cit., p. 684. ‘‘On'this ?“ 4 sioD we hear for th^flrs^ 
time of a plan which was adopted very frequently in this reign and afterw 
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the South as xiikilidai- of the Deccan, while at the same lime Daud KHln 
Panni was secretly incited to confront him on the way and get rid of him 
if possible, on promise of giving him the viceroyally of the Deccan'i^ 
place of the Saiyid, (3) A more direct attempt was made on the life of 

the elder Saiyid Abdullah Khan under the very nose of the Emperor ; at 

the Nauroz ceremonies the mizTr was to have been surrounded andassassi- 
nated or imprisoned, But unfortunately for Farrukh-siyar, this plot also 
miscarried like the rest; the mtzfr caught scent of the trap and overawed 
the Imperial master on the occasion by a larger massing of troops in 
advance. 

In the face of such persistent danger the Saiyid brothers should have 
been fools if they did not also make cllbrts to weaken, outwit, or overawe 
their enemies. Thus, when tjic Imperial oHiccrs were fighting against the 
rebellious Juts, their chieftain Cliauranian was given surreptitious support 
by Abdullah Khan j Husain Ali Khan discovered the secret messages to 
Raja Ajit Singh, ofTcred him suitable favours, and linally secured his 
alliance , the attempt of Daud Khan resulted in Husain All’s victory, the 
death of Daud, and the discovery of further incriminatingyij/vno/rj; and 
the plot to assassinate Abdullah Khan led to the nrar’.v S. 0, S. to his 
brother in the South, who inarclied post-haste to the capital with all the 
forces he could rally^ and brought about a revolution. The palace was 
surrounded by Saiyid troops, Farrukh-siyar was deposed, Raflii-d DarajSt 
was raised to the throne, and finally the cx-Iimperor was dragged out of 
the harem, insulted arrcl brutally strangled. A few a.spects of this revolu¬ 
tion need retracing in greater detail. 


cm ouroor? ‘1-opposing side received secret letters of a dilTe 

cd the TmnerPil c vigorous defence and defea 

iinUnc general sent against them. Letters were despatched to Raja Ajit Sini 

whole Tihc iViL-hci "'•'ll 1-1‘isain Ali Khan in any way he could, whereupon tl 

ion his; and he would 

aaouion icceivc other rewards,”—Irvine, op. cii., I, p. 286. 

R-iia mifih, " hie north, Husain Ali Khiin concluded a treaty wi 

honeofisritl hw latter, which Farrukh-.siyar refused to ratify. Inti 

kee^n the netci in ra’ ‘^™r, ho got a Iprcc of 10,000 Marnthas, and an assurance i 
to bV Husain Ah mT he terms of the treaty, as agret 

formerW Dosse^ed Shahii’s claims to the whole of the territo; 

form in the Dolti the addition of later conquests; to restore all tt 

the who e ofTe nt ^ ^"8hals m that tract; to allow the levy ofc/mih ovi 
tn return Sh'ihii^ac'^? ’ "jake a further payment of one-tenth, as sardeskmkl 
preserTihe trLm.rn;. , ‘cn of Rupees, to furnish 15,000 horse, i 

by denredation'! 1 °^, country, and to be answerable for any Joss occasion 

I-Iusahi AM S to ^ar^thas were also to accompar 

ijosainjviian to Dellii.-^Elphinstone, op. cit., p, 688. 

■'there can be^llttle ^"^^“sed to ratify this agreement,” observes Irvin 

dethronement of FarmVh^' “Poo ^“4 1719, after tl 

also i6(Vf I n 40 ^®^ 4ee4s were issued.’’—Irvine, op, erV., II, Idfl 

pp. 33-34,’ ’ ^ ^ detailed terms of the treaty, Sinlia, Rise of the Peshwa 
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Ii-vine assigns three causes for the state of discord under Farrukh- 
siyar ; (1) the nominations to office ; (2) the appro- 
^‘\,Jad%f‘DUcord Pi'i^tioii of the confiscated wealth of the Jahandar- 
Shahi nobles; and (3) Farrukh-siyar’s superstitious 

fears, 

Regarding the first we have the following testimony from KhafI 
Khan : 

‘Abdullah Khan and Husain Ali Khan desired that no niansabs or 
promotions or appointments to office should be made without consulting 
them. The Emperor had given Mir Jumla authority to sign his name, 
and repeatedly said, “The word of Mir Jumla and the signature of Mir 
Jumla are my word and my signature.” Kutbu-l Midk Saiyid Abdullah 
had given to his dhvan, a grain-dealer named Ratan Ghand, the title of 
Rajah, and a mansab of 2000, and he had reposed in him authority in all 
government and ministerial matters. This man attended to nobody’s 
business without some underhand arrangement for the benefit of Saiyid 
Abdullah Khan and himself. When an aspirant resorted to Mir Jumla 
for a maiisab, or for promotion, or for an appointment to office, he, acting 
uprightly as the deputy of the Emperor, wrote his signature and satisfied 
the applicant. Tins practice was contrary to all the rules of the wadr's office •, 
it weakened the authority of the Saiyids, and was the cause of great 
annoyance to the two brothers. 

‘Mir Jumla also often exhibited his own devotion to the Emperor by 
complaining of and blaming the Saiyids, and he persuaded him by various 
proofs that such high offices and ministerial authority were above the 
ability of the Saiyids of Barha. By various unworthy artifices he brought 
forward evidence of their disloyalty, and by malicious statements made in 
private, he succeeded in turning the heart of Farrukh-siyar against the 
two brothers. He repeatedly urged the Emperor to make Husain Ali 
and Abdullah Khan prisoners. They went out on a hunting excursion 
to the garden of Muhsin Khan, and by various repiresentations, he tried 
to stir the Emperor up to take the bold step (of seizing them), but he did 
not succeed.’^ 

‘Strong altercations arose and matters went so far that both brothers 
refrained from going to Court and waiting upon 
(H) Palliatives lor Emperor ; they even meditated the levying of 

t e iscor gQifjjei s throwing up lines of defence round their 
residence,® Reports of these dissensions and of the dearness of grain 
caused uneasiness and disturbances in the cities far and near.® , 

‘The Emperor called together for private consultation his well- 
affected nobles, who had taken part in his councils with Mir Jumla, Khan- 
dauran and Muhammad Amin Khan, and every day he biought forward a 

new proposition .After a great deal of correspondence, and the inediation 

of the mother of the Emperor, who went to see Kutbu-l Mulk Saiyid 
Abdullah at his house, and satisfied him, it was agreed that the Saiyids 
should make their own arrangements (for their safety) m the fort, and 

1 76W., pp. 447-48. 

“ This was actually done on occasions. 

® This sentence follows the next in Khafi Khans text. 
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that both brothers should then attend the darbdr. Accordingly the men 
of Saiyid Abdullah and of Husain AH were posted in various places under 
their direction ; the brothers then went to wait upon tlte Emperor, to ask 
pardon for their offences. They complained of tlic Einjreror’s change of 
taking oj]' their swords, they laid them hefiire and said, "If, 
through the words of detractors, suspicion of us has found its way into 
your gracious mind, order that we should be [rut to death upon the spot, 
or deprive us of our mansabs and send us to the holy temple. But to let 
the suggestions of calumniators and the words of mischief-making design¬ 
ing men operate to the insult and to the injury of the life and property 
of the faithful is far from being the practice of just-minded kings.” 

‘'/o pul away xlrifr, and lay l/ir foundations of pence, h was stilled that 

Mir Jumla should depart to tlic .\uba of Azlinahiirl (Patna)’.(and 

Husain Ali should go to the Dcccan). So with all despatch Mir Jumla 
was presented with his robe, and was sent ofl' to Patna. But the disease 
was too deep-rooted for such [lalliativcs to act. I’hc irritation was suspen¬ 
ded but never cured. Before Husain Ali KliHri left, he had also told the 
Emperor, “1/ in my absence you recall. Mh Jumla lo your presmee, or ijniy 
brother, Kutbu-L Mtdk Saiyid Abdullah, again receive.', .similar trealrnenl, yon^may 
rely upon my being here from the Dakhin in llw course of twenty days.”^ 

Husain Ali Khan’s threat was literally carried out under circums¬ 
tances too complicated to be adequately described 
(Hi) Gathering Clouds Qm* limited compass. Yet the physiognomy 

of the situation might be indicated by a few snatches from Kliafl Khan ; 

(a) ‘Mir Jumla found it impossible lo remain at Patna, with 
honour, in consequence of the excessive demands which the army made 
upon him for pay. He had disbursed a large sum of Government trea¬ 
sure, but their demands and the loud cries raised by llic peasantry against 

their violence made him resolve to go off with all speed to Delhi.. 

There was a general rumour that Mir Jumla had been recalled, and that 

Saiyid Abdullah Khan was to be made prisoner.(But) he was coldly 

received, and he was severely censured (by the Emperor) for the wretched 
state of the people of Patna, and for Iiaving come to Court without per¬ 
mission.But intelligent men looked on all this as trick and artifice to 

secure the imprisonment of the wazir. About the same time, either by 
design or by accident,......bodies of horsemen ajipearcd in the streets and 

bazars armed and prepared for battle. On the other side the officers of 
Saiyid Abdullah, with suitable forces, ready accoutred and mounted on 
elephants and horses, held themselves ready for a conflict until nightfall... 
...At length it was deemed expedient, ill order to quell the disturbance 
and pacify Kutbu-l Mulk, that the Emperor should look with anger upon 
Mir Jumla, diminish his mansab, remove him from the suba of AzImSbad 

(Patna), and appoint him to that of the Punjab.For a long time it was 

the talk of strife-makers and restless men thsit the Emperor had sent 
Mir Jumla to Sirhind and the Punjab, as a matter of policy, and that he 
intended to recall him. Whenever the Emperor went out into the country 
round the capital to hunt, and remained out for three or four months, the 
rumour spread from house to house, and from tent to tent, that he had 


1 Ibid., pp, 449-50. 
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come out for the purpose of making Saiyid Abdullah prisoner. On the 
other side, the Saiyid was suspicious, and continued to enlist soldiers, but 
he engaged very few who were not Saiyids or inhabitants of Barha.’^ 

(S) ‘In these evil days there was at Court a Kashmiri of low origin, 
named Muhantmad Murad, an idle babbler of disreputable character, 
common talk of everybody. In the reign of Bahadur Shah 
he had obtained, through the interest of Jahandar Shah, a of 

1 000 and the title Wakalat Khan .He was introduced Io Farrukh- 

siyar, and, availing himself of the opportunity.he obtained such an 

ascetidancy over him that in a short time he received die title of Ruknu-d 
daula Itiqqd Khan Farrukh-Shdhu and an increase of his ja^fr from 1,000^ to 
7 000 Tnd iOj’SOO horse. He became the Emperor's confidential adviser and joined 
ill recommending the ovci throw of the rule of the Saiyids of Barha. Not a day 
passed without his receiving jewels of great value, ornamental weapons, 
dresses or some great gift.’ The Emperor seriously contemplated making 
him wazlr in place of Saiyid Abdullah. He openly expressed to Niaamu-l 
Mulk and Sarbuland Khan, men worthier to occupy the place, "I know 
of no person more fit for the post of waw than Itiqad Khan.”‘Every 
exalted noble of Iran and of Turan, when he heard that it was the 
Emperor’s design to bestow the importaiit office ofioa,ZM, with every sign 
of partiality, upon such a prating, base-born, infamous person, felt the 
greatest disgust, They were heart-broken, but they were not disposed to 
obey and submit to Itiqad Khan. 

fc) ‘In the midst of such uneasy feeling the J’d-i fitr occurred, and 
nearly 70,000 horse and foot went in the royal procession to the I d-gah. 
There was great apprehension among all classes, in expectation that Saiyicl 
Abdullah Khan was about to be made prisoner. On that day Saryid 
Abdullah had not with him more than four or hve thousand horse...... 

After this Saiyid Abdullah began to enlist soldiers. In former days le 

entertained few except Saiyids of Barha, because he had fuB relmnce on 

■ their courage and devotion ; but he now gave orders for the enlistment 
of 20,000 men of all tribes. 

‘When this disturbing intelligence reached Amtru4 umara Husain 
All in the Dakhin, his apprehensions were aroused, and he resolved to 
proceed to Court..day by day the dissension and rupture between 

Llyid Abdullah and the Emperor grew wider. ...Letters arrwed from 

Husain All, representing his wish to come to Court, X^^r land 
the climate of the Dakhin did not agree with him .....On °ther hanp 
letters reached him from his brother urging him to come quickly to 
Court. 

‘At the end of hijja, he left Aurangabad, arid after halting a 
week for making arrangements, at the beginning of Miiknam, 1131 H., 
having put his artillery in order, and done his best to g°od-will 

of the amlrr and the Marathas, he.commenced his march upon D 

.Nearly 16,000 Marathas marched with him. 

[d) Meanwhile many of the ‘friends’ of the 

to the enemy, mainly on account of Fairukh-siyar s n g g 

weariness of the Saiyids. ‘Sarbuland Hhan, in cons q ^ ^ 

resumption of his jagJr, and the transfer of ms ] i . ■ .' 


1 Ibid. 








J in 

Jurnla, and through want of money, inahiiily to pay his soldiers ami 
pressing demands, had retired Iroin seivicc, rcsiKtied liis vmnsab. and had 
given up his elephants, horses, and household cilVcts to his creditors S 
the intention of becoming a religious niciidieant. fiaiyid Abdullah 
having heard of this, went to him and endeavoured to console him w 
money, elephants and horses, and appointed him 
sribadar of Kabul thus binding h,m to him by the obligation of kindnesf 
Ni/iim-ul-mulk also, through the hard usage of the times favourable onlv 
to the base, was^ cahed from Muradabad with the expectation ofbeinir 
niacle wazir but his office andju^fr were given to Itiqad Khan. He wa^ 
disgusted and burnt with rage against tlie worthless (favourite). Salyld 
^’t" coinsolc hnn, atui promised him the subadm 

of Maivva. Itiniadu-tl-daula, who had come to Court without leave dr 

order fell into disgrace, and was deprived of hi.s mmsub. Saiyid Abdullah 
consoled him also, ric, likewise won over fortmui-scekcrs by renderhu 
them assistance, and iiupiiring about their affaiis. Kliiirnduaran who 
from the beginning had been reckoned as an associate of Mir Jmnla,’ and 
one of the hmperor 3 friciuls, was also brought over to the side of the 
rnmistcr Before long Ajit Singh (the Emperor’.s father-in-law) and 
Itiqad Khan also were scared away, leaving the Emperor all but alone 
when the storm burst. 


It seems that the servants o( the Stale have made disobedience of 
(tv) The Storm Bursts ^ liablt,” said Saiyid Abdullah when Mir 

Jmnla and M. Amlu lelt tlicir respective charges 
without 01 against Imperial ordens. But 1-Iu.sain All Khfin’s was the most, 
flagiant act of defiance to Furrukh-siyar’s express orders, b'or diploma¬ 
tic purposes, while he still continued his march to the capital, Husain Ali. 
declared, ‘If the Emperor no longer retains any animosity and-rancolir 
against us, and will deal with us kindly and without malice, we have no < 
othei desire but to prove our obedience and loyalty. After paying my 
homage and leassuriiig myselt about sundry matters I will quickly return 
to Dakhin.” But when he was encamped near the Icii of FIroz Shah, two 
01 three kos from Delhi, he ‘showed rebclliou.s de.signs by ordering his 
drums to be beaten loudly in dcliancc ; for it is contrary to all rule for, 
(a subjects) drums to be beaten near the residence of the Emperor, 
Complaining of the Emperor, he entered his tents, and repeatedly said 
that Iw no longer reckoned himself among the servants of the monarch, “I 
will maintain the honour of my race, and care neither for loss of my men- 
sab nor for royal favour,” 


strangest thing was that the heedless Emperor,’ continues ' 
K ati Khaii,^ although he heard the sounds of the hostile drums and ' 
trumpets, which rose so boldly publicly—and although at the sound of the : 
drum other drums in every street and market beat to arms—even then he: 
did not come to his senses. All resolution and prudence was cast aside; 
Now raging with anger, he rolled up his sleeves (for action), threatening , 
against the two brothers; now taking a conciliatory turn, he sat , 
limd the curtain of dissimulation, and opened the door of amity upo4.| 
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the face of enmity.,. At the sight of this change of fortune, of the progress 
of the rebellion of the two ministers, and of the supineness and want of 
perception in the Emperor, men lost all heart, and many taking their clue 
from him, went, to wait upon Saiyid tiusain Ali, 

‘Four or five days after the arrival of Husain Ali, his brother Saiyid 
Abdullah made a statement of his brother’s grievances, and said that if 
Raja Jai Singh, the disturbing spirit, were sent home to his country, and 
if the nominations to the artillery, and to the office of President of the 
Privy Council, and the appointments of the Emperor’s personal attendants, 
were made in favour of Husain All’s adherents, and if the fortress were 
placed under his control, then he would come without any apprehension 
to pay his homage, and all might be settled to the satisfaction of the two 
brothers. 

‘The poor dull-witted Emperor, unmindful of the deceitfulness of 
delusive fortune, granted the demands of the Saiyids. He consented to give 
over the entire control of the appointments to Saiyid Abdullah, the other 
Saiyids of Barha, and their supporters ; Itiqad Khan and other of his 
favourites were to be dismissed. 

'On the 3fd Rabiu-l dkhir Rajadhiraj (Jai Singh), under an order 

which did not allow of a day’s delay, left Delhi for Amber, his home. 

On the 5th, Saiyid Abdullah and Maharaja Ajit Singh, with their 
followers, entered the citadel, and, removing the Emperor’s men from 
the gates, they made their own dispositions, and placed their own men in 
charge. Of all the great men near the Emperor, none were left near him 
or near the gates of the fortress, except Itiqad Khan...’,.., whose absence 
or presence made no difference, and some helpless attendants and eunuchs. 

‘AmirU'l umara Husain Ali, with regal pomp and display, mounted 
his horse, and entered the fort, around which his army, and that of the 
MahrattSs, had taken post...... Saiyid Abdullah Khan went to the distract¬ 
ed Emperor Farrukh-siyar, along with Ajit Singh, and poured forth his 
grievances, He said, “In return for all our services to you and your 
ancestors, we have received nothing from you, ungrateful King, but evil 
thoughts and suspicions and treacherous designs. We have,.as proofs of 
our words, farnidns which you sent to the irreligious Daud Khan Afghan, 
and other miscreants in the Dakhin, directing them to oppose and slay 

. your faithful servant (Husain Ali KhJln).^ Our fears and suspicions 

will not be removed until the control over all the great offices shall be 
placed in our hands.’’ 

‘The bewildered Emperor made some excuses and promises; but 
the talk went on to a great length, and many bitter and offensive words 
were said. The Emperor got angry and was unable to restrain himself 
further. He first said a few words condemning Itiqad Khan, who was 
in fact the prime cause of the mischief, and he then censured Saiyid 
Abdullah. Itiqad Khan made some foolish statements, excusing himself; 
but both he and the Emperor had lost all control over themselves. Saiyid 
Abdullah then interfered, and, abusing Itiqad Khan, he allowed him no 

retort, but ordered him to be turned out of the fortress.All round 

and abbut the fortress the cries of strife arose, and the Emperor, feeling 
his reverse of fortune, went into the female apartments.That night 

1 .Similar farnulns had also been addressed to Rajas \jit Singh and Shahu. 
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all the city was full of dread and helplessness. The soldiers of the two 
brothers were posted fully armed in all the streets and markets, and no 
one knew what was passing in the fort, or what would happen.*' 

The end of the tragedy has already been described. Two more 
Princes (Rafiu-d Darajat and Rafin-d Daula) tumbled from the throne 
into the grave in one single year (1719), and a fourth was crowned, viz., 
Muhammad Shfilt. We must now turn to the fall of the King-makers 
under this more fortunate Prince. 

It has been already related that Saiyid Husain Ali Khan was mur- 
dered in the Deccan, and Abdullah Khan, rankling 
Fall of the SaiyMs^^ Under this calamity, attempted to .set up Sultan 
Ibrfihiin as Emperor in place of Muhammad Shah ; 
the failure of this coup proved his ruin ahso. Both these events took place 
in the year 1720, i.e., within less than two year.s of the palace revolution 
that .put the Saiyids in actual power; Farrukh-siyar was dethroned in 
February 1719 ; Husain Ali Khan was murdered in October 1720 ; and 
Abdullah Khan was defeated and imprisoned in November 1720. The 
so-called Dictaiovship, therefore, shrinks to an actual duration of twenty 
unsettled months 1 During the rest of the period 1712-19 other counsels 
than those of these Dictators prevailed with the Emperors. The prestige 
acquired by the Saiyid brothers on account of their deposition of Jahandar 
Shah, the enthronement of Farrukh-siyar and his three successors in the 
course of a single year, and the military backing they had during the larger 
part of their tenure, have served to bloat their reputation for good or evil. 
But in reality Abdullah Khan, the iivmm, spent most of his time in the 
pursuit of his own pleasures®; so much so, that he did not even attend 
personally to State business for months together, and had to be warned 
frequently against such delinquency. His agent, Ratan Chand, no doubt, 
had a considerable hold upon the administration ; but even this was chal¬ 
lenged, often not unsuccessfully, by the King’s favourites : Mir Jumla 
and others practically neutralised his power. ITusain Ali Khiln, the rwii/w-/ 
umara, with his fiery and ira.scible temper, only flashed like lightning 
behind the clouds of intrigue. The two brothers, kept up a dignity that 
indicated strength and self-confidence, and maintained a nonchalance to¬ 
wards all others that did not affect their profit and status. The swiftness 
of their fall showed the essential weakness of their position, which was 

1 E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 468-78. 

® Khafi Khan relates, ‘Saiyid Abdullah Khan was very fond of women, and 
the common talk was that two or three of the late King’s (Farrukh-siyar’s) beauties 
pleased him, and he took them to himself, although for the gratification of his,..desires, 
he had seventy or eighty beautiful women.*— Ibid., p. 481. See also Irvine, op. cit., 
I, pp. 416-17. ■ 
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being undermined at the very moment they were feeling themselves most 
unassailable. 

The circumstances of the collapse of the Saiyid regime are bound 
up with the rise of a new star, viz., Nizamu-1 Mulk, and will be described 
in the next section. Here it is appropriate to close with the meed of 
praise the critical and not very sympathetic KhafI Khan thought it his duty 
all the same to bestow on the two Saiyids; 

‘In the course of this narrative’, he writes candidly, ‘upon some 
noints the pen has been used to condemn the two brothers, the martyrs 
of misfortune, and this cannot now be rectified : but in atonement I will 

write a’ few words'upon the excellence and beauty of character, the 

love of justice, and the liberality of both brothers.Both the brothers 

were dritinguished in their day for their generosity and leniency towards 
all mankind. The inhabitants of those countries which were innocent ot 
contumacy and selfishness made no complaints of the rule of the Saiyids. 

In liberality and kindness to learned men and to the needy, and in pro¬ 
tection of men of merit, Husain Ali Khan excelled his elder brother, and 
was the Hatim suited to his day. Numbers owed their comfort to the 
cooked food and raw grain which he gave away. At the time of the 
scarcity at Aurangabad, he appropriated a large sum of money and a 
great quantity of grain to supply the wants of the poor and of widows. 
The reservoir at Aurangabad was begun by him.......which, in summer 

when water is scarce, relieves the sufferings of the inhabitanls. In their 
native country of Barba they built sarats, bridges and other building for 
the public benefit. Saiyid Abdullah was remarkable for his patience, 

endurance, and wide sympathy.’* 

A few significant fads revealing the character and policy ot the 
Saiyids might also be adduced :-(l) Under their influence the .Jiziya was 
abolished at the accession of Furrukh-siyar. An attempt was made by their 
rivals at Court a few years later to reimpose it, whfch they did for a time, 
but so long as the Saiyids were in power this could not be permanent 
(2) Raja Ajit Singh was transformed from a rebel into a strong ally and 
induced to give his daughter in marriage to Farrukh-siyar. His alienation 
later was the fruit of Farrukh-siyar’s own folly. (3) Likewise, the 
Marathas. under the influence of Husain Ali Khan, were won over by the 
grant of tbeir utmost demands of chaiilh and sardeshmukhi . If Fawukh- 

siyar had been tactful and wise, they could have been secured as allies o 

the Empire. But they became the instruments of his destruction m the 
hands of the Saiyids because of Farrukh-siyar’s own ineptitude. (4) Ab¬ 
dullah Khan’s sympathy with the rebellious Jats has ^already been mentioned^ 
(5) III the first year of Farrukh-siyar’s reign, there took place a cias 
between Hindus and Muslims at Ahmedabad , 


2 fee.'Tmcl* L PP- 246, 334,404 ; and II, p-103. 
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‘It liappened that in the night in which the Hindus perform the 
ceremony of Huh (koH), one of them was going to do so in his own house- 
yard, a small part of which was connected with some Mussulman’s house, 
when the latter objected to it. Tlie Hindu having pleaded that every man ■ 
wms master in his own house, paid no regard to the ol^jcction, and finished 
his ceremony. The very next day the Mussulman, turning the Hindu’s 
argument against himself brought a cow within that very yard, and killed 
her for the purpose of di.strihuting beef to the poor, as it was the anniver¬ 
sary of the death of the saint Ali. This action brought upon them all 
the Hindus of that quarter, who having overpowered the Mussulmans, 
obliged them to fly for their lives, and to conceal themselves in their 
houses. Transported by religious fury, the Hindus sought out the butcher 
who had slaughtered the cow ; but not finding him, they dragged his son, 
an innocent youth of fourteen, into that very yard, and killed him. The 
Mussulmans, shocked at the outrage, created an outcry throughout 
the city, and drew after them multitudes of the Mussulman inhabitautSi 
among whom were some thousands of Daud Kh5n Peny’s (t.e., of the 
governor of Ahmadabad) Afghan soldiers. The whole now repaired to 
the (the judge), who did not choose to meddle in the affair when he 
knew that the governor had taken side with the Hiitdus, and shut his 
door. This only tended to incense the Mussulmans the more, who carried 
away by their fury, and possibly urged on Ijy the himself, demolished 
and burned his gate, and having seized his person, they ))roceeded to set 
fire to the shops in the market-place, and to many Hindu houses. They 
would have gone on burning and destroying, had they not been opposed 
by one Gapur Ohand, a jewel merchant, much in favour with the governor, 
and a violent opponent of the Mussulmans. This man, seeing his own 
house in danger, armed himself and friends, shut the gate and defended 
it. He placed musketeers over the gate, opened loop holes through the 
parapets, and in the ensuing fray numbers of lives were lost. The dis¬ 
turbance continued for some days, all the shops were shut, and business 
was at a stand. At length the tumult subsided, the Mussulmans who 
thought themselves aggrieved, deputed three persons of character to carry 
their complaints to Court. These were the very men that had been 
selected on a former occasion to manage an accommodation between the 
Mussulmans on the, one side and the governor and Hindus on the other. 
They were Shah Abdul-vahid, Shah Mahomed Ali (an eminent preacher) 
and Abdul-azla. Daud Khan (the governor) who found himself identi¬ 
fied in this affair deputed Gapur Ghand, after having put into his hand' 
a narrative of the whole transaction, signed by the governor) ths kazji) 
the commander of the troops, and all the crown officers, which cerlijid: 
that Ihe Hindus were nol in the wrong, and that the Mussulmans were the aggressors^ 
As soon as the three deputies arrived at the capital they were cast into 
prison through the influence of Ralan Chand, who found means to stifle their 
complaints. And God only knows how long these innocent persons had 
remained in confinement, had not Khwaja Mahomed Jafer, a dervish, 
chanced to hear of them and use his interest in their behalf. This holy 
man was no less a person than brother to Khan Dauran, one of the princi-; 
pal nobles of the Court ; a pious man, who having devoted himself to, 
God, had renounced the world and lived retired. It was in his retreat 
that he heard of Ratan Chand’s cniel partiality, and in consequence,:ho 
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•equested his brother to procure the release of those unfortunate 
jersons.’^ 

Muhammadan writers attribute the corruption of the Saiyids to the 
influence of Ratan Chand. Speaking of their faults, Kliafi Khan writes, 
These were all attributable to the evil influence of Ratan Chand, his 
diwdn, who having been raised to a position above his capacity, laboured 
hard to annoy the people.’-® 

III. NIZAMU-L MULK 

The overthrow of the Saiyids was due to the intrigues of a party at 
^ Court and outside that worked incessantly against 

Parties at Court 

them. This opposition was mainly comprised of 
foreigners—nobles and adventurers from Iran and Turan—who looked 
upon the Saiyids as too Indianised, pro-Hindu, and inclined to heresy. 
Owen states, “The Seiads of Barha, though of alleged exotic origin were 
old inhabitants of India, and prided themselves on being Hindostanees. 
As such their sympathies would naturally be with the natives, rather than 
with the Mogul conquering class of foreigners. And although they were 
Mussulmans, they were also Sliias, another cause of estrangement between 
them and the Moguls, who were mostly Soonees, and a strong ground for 
aversion to Aurangzib’s reactionary and persecuting policy, and for rally¬ 
ing what I may call nationalist sentiment to their side under the banner of 
toleration and political equality, as established by Akbar.’’® Irvine refers 
to a greater multiplicity of parties at Court : (1) The Mughal, TuranI, or 
Irani “formed the backbone of the army of occupation. Their numbers 
were increased still further during the twenty-five years or more, from 1680 
to 1707, during which Alamgir waged incessant war in the Dakhin, with 

r Siyar-ul Mutakhcrin, pp. 65-67—(Briggs). 

2 But this malign influence of Ratan Chand does not seem to have alTected 
Husain Ali’s integrity so much, after all, if the following incident narrated by Khali 
Khan himself is any indication,• j 

‘Mulla Abdu-1 Ghafur Bhora, chief of the merchants in the port of Surat, died 
leaving a krare and several//icj of Rupee.? in cash and effects. Although he left hens, 
Haidar Kuli Khan, who was then mutasaddi of the port, in order to show his zeal and 
his desire to please the Emperor Farrukh-siyar, seized upon all the property, and made 
a report to Court. Just at this time the change of government occurred which has been 
related, and Abdu-1 Hai, one of the sons, went to Court to complain, and he stated the 
case to the two brothers. He offered to pay fifteen lacs of rupees for the release ot the 
property, besides the sums which he promised Ratan Chand and other of the officials. 
Husain Ali Khan to the suppliants’ great surprise and relief one morning called his 
diwSn and asked him 'to send for Abdu-1 Hai, and to remove all claim to the property, 
and to present him with a robe and a horse, without his liavuig la spend a dam or 
diram, and without having to apply to any other person,' —E. & D- yR 

521. Irvine also, points out how by the intercession of Saiyid Abdullah, who was 

affable and helpful, also, for a wonder, most prompt in action,” the East India Com¬ 
pany’s embassay to Farrukh-siyar succeeded expeditiously, ‘and still moie wonuerru , 
the Wazir accepted no present ."—^Irvine, op. cit., II, p. 99. 

® Owen, The Fall of the Mogul Empire, pp. 137-38. 
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Ihe local Muhammadun States and then with the Mahraltas,”‘ (2) The 
Afghans or Pathans‘had a talent lor forming permanent settlements in 
India, which neither the Mughal nor the Persian has displayed ; . . . .(and) 
the Afghans were much prized as valiant soldiers. (Biitj their weakness 
was too great a love of money, and too great a readiness lo desert one 
employer for another, if he made a higher bid. They were too rough and 
illiterate to obtain much distinction in civil life.” During Shah Jahan’s 
reign they were definitely discouraged ; but under Aurangzeb they again ' 
found favour, ‘‘those nobles who had Afghan soldiers receiving the most | 
consideration.” (31 Then there were <Mher foreigners, serving in small 
numbers, like the Arabs, Habshis. Ruinis, and Fnrangis (Europeans), 
“Eunuchs were generally of Habshi race, and the chief police officer of: 
Delhi was fi equcnlly a Habshi.” (4) “In oppo.silion lo the Mughal or 
foreign, was the home-horn or Hindu.slani party. It was made up of. 
Muhammandans horn in India, many of them descended in the second or 
third generation from foreign immigraius. Men like the Saiyids of Barll|, ( 
for instance, who.se ancestors had .settled in India many generations before, ,, 
came, of course, under the description of Hindustani or 
(Jndian-born), To this class also belonged all llic Rajput and Jat chiefs, 
and other powerful Hindu landowners. Naturally, too, the very numerous 
and industrious body of Hindus, who filled all the subordinate offices of, eV, 
civil nature, attached themselves to the same side. Punjab Khatris wefe, ■ 
very numerous in this official class; most of the rest were AgarwalBaniy(is , 
or Kayaths, It also comprised many Muhammadans from Kashmir, wo;. 
seem to have rivalled the Hindus as secretaries aitd men of business.”® ,, 
But whatever the other distinctions among the parties, the mtfst 
important was the cross-division into "Emperor’s friends and WazirV 
friends,We have already witnessed the interplay of thc.sc two factititiS i 
during their incubuling jicriod under Fnrrukh-siyar. The palace revolution' 
of King-making were the achievenient.s of the hitler with all their imposin| 
array of forces; whereas, the former, to all appearances less impressive:'t0‘ 
start with, were the authors of the more effective and real rcvoltitiofl ttiW 
was implied in the fall of the Saiyids- This triumph of the King’s “frieftd?"' 
over the “King-makers” is one of the most fascinating stories recorded ih 

1 They were ‘Tiuhting men from the fatherland of the imperial honse.T 
from north of the' Oxus they were TuranI Mughais, if from south of it they 
MnghaLs, all foreign Miisalmans coming from beyond Afghanistan being vaguely 
‘MugliaLs’. Although the former of these were Sunnis and the latter rnostly o/niJS; ar 
against the Hindustanis the two sections were always ready to combine, —Irvinej 'Vlif 
cir., I, pp. 272-73. 

2 Ibid., pp. 273-75, 

3 Ibid., p. 275. 
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history. The authors of it were Mir Jumla, Itiqad Khan, Khan Dauran, 
Muhammad Amin Khan (Itimadu-d daula), the mother of Muhammad 
Shah, and Muhammad Shah the Emperor himself. But qui bojto ? By 
all their combined activities one man, whose name is not mentioned among 


theirs, benefited most. That man rides like a colossus over the chaotic 
history of the Later Mughals that still remains to be told. He was none 
other than Chin Kilich Khan, Asaf Jah, Nizamu-l Mulk, son of the 
blind Mughal noble Ghazl-ud-din Khan Firiiz Jang,* who was first governor 
of the Deccan and then of Gujarat. 

“Perhaps the most important person in the group of men that rose 
into the very front rank upon Farrukh-siyar’s 
Nlzamu-i Mulk’s accessioit,” Writes Irvine, “was Nizamu-l Mulk,”^ He 

Antecedents 

was nearly forty-three (lunar) years of age at that 
time (1712), He had already distinguished himself, both as a soldier and 
as a provincial governor, under Alamgrr. But from his appointment to 
the six siibahs of the Deccan, in 1713, to his death, thirty-five years later, 


in 1748, he occupied a position of pre-eminence which he never lost. 

His ancestors had come from Samarkand. His grandfather, Khw^a 
Abid, took service under Aurangzeb when he was about to start for the 
conquest of the Peacock throne. Nearly thirty years later he found him¬ 
self governor of Zafarabad Bidar, and died, on 30th January, 1687, of a 
wound received during the siege of Golkonda. Six years earlier he had 
received the title of Kilich Khan. His eldest son, Mir Shahabu-d dm, like¬ 
wise, rose to great eminence in the reign of Aurangzeb. He first made is 
mark by his loyalty and heroism during the trying days of Prince Akbar s 
rebellion in Rajputana. He was also with Aurangzeb during the quarter 
century of his arduous desperate warfare in the Deccan. He was cons¬ 
picuous in the capture of Haidarabad and Deoga_rh,_ and was sent 

against Sambhaji in 1687-88, He pursued the Mai athas into Malwa m 

1703-04. But after the death of Aurangzeb (1707) he took no J^the 
war of succession ; the Tutanis generally were not m favour with Bahadur 
Shah. Hence, Ghaziu-d din Ftrtiz Jang, as he was then cal ed was trans¬ 
ferred by that Emperor to Gujarat, as leaving him in ‘he Deccan was 
considered too dangerous. He died ™ 

1710. During the last twenty years of his life, Ghaziu-d dm was totality 

blind, yet continued in active service—a unique mstaiice . is ra 
7,000 zat and he left behind him a legacy of ) i^i 

on bankers, 133,000 gold 25 . 000 /ui« (gold) and 

17,000 gold paoli, 400 adheli (half) and 8,000 whole silver paolt, 140 h , 
300 camels, 400 oxen and 38 elephants.” 

Mir Kamru-d din Ghaziu-d din’s son, was born on 11th August, 
1671. He entered service in his thirteenth year, and received the title 
Chin Kilich Khan in 1690^91. At the time of Aurangzeb’s death, he was 


KhSn. 


1 Nizamu-l Mulk’s mother was the daughter of Shah Jahan s Wazir Sadiillah 
® Irvine, op, cit,, I, p. 268. 
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governor of Bijapiir. Bahadur Shah appointed him 
and fcnijdar of Gorakhpur, (Dec., 1707). His title now was Khan Dauran 
Baliachir, and his rank 6,000 zdf, 6,000 horse. On his father’s death heliro 
received his titles and rank of 7,000 aeV and hor.se. After a period of com- 
parativc obscurity, on account of his own cold or hostile attitude^ towards 
Bahadur Shah and his successor Jahandar Shfih, he again rose to prominence 
under Farrukh-.siyar (1712), First he was made Khan Khanan and then 
received the title of Nizamu-l Miilk Bahadur FqihJ.aitg- As a reward for 
Iris services at the time of Jahandar’s overthrow, he was entrusted with 
the government of the Dcccan. But. suspecting his ambition.s, only two 
years later, he was superseded in his southern charge by Husain Ali KhSn 
himself. Nizamu-l Mulk was then posted to Mura dfib ad, whence he was 
recalled to Court by Farrukh-siyar during the days of the crisis. Being 
disappointed in his expectations from that Emperor, and owing to the 
suddenness of the coup tie main of Husain Ali Khan, he thought it expedi¬ 
ent to cast in his lot with the Saiyids for the time being. At first they 
thought of sending him to Bihar, in order to keep him at a distance from 
the capital, but later they decided, as the better arrangement, to keep him 
in Malwa, where he would be, as it were, between two fires : the relations 
of the Saiyids being governors on cither .side, in the Deccan and at Akbara- 
bad. “Remembering how short his tenure of the Dakhin had been, 
Nizam-ul Mulk made his acceptance of Malwa conditional on a solemn 
agreement that he should not be removed again. The promise was given 
and the Nawab started for Ujjain on 24th Rabi II, 1131 H. (15th March, 
1719), a few days after the accession of Rafi-ud Darajat, taking the precau¬ 
tion to remove the whole of his family and po,sses.sions, thus leaving no 
hostages behind him in the Saiyids’ hands.”® Khafi 
overnor of Malwa^ Khan adds, ‘And there accompanied him more than 

a thousand companions, mansabdars md Jdgirddrs, 
who were poor and sick at heart with the iinkindness .shown by the Saiyids 
and through pay being in arrears. (Once in Malwa), Nizamu-l Mulk 
busied himself in collecting soldiers and artillery, which are necessary for 
governing the world and keeping ,it in order, He gave 500 horses to 
Muhammad Ghiyas Khan for his Mughal fraternity, and turned them into 
horsemen. He lent large sums of money to ... . others, binding them to 
himself by the bonds of debt and kindness.’® 

, , ^ ‘(He was once so disgusted with the scanty notice which the government was 

taking of him that he was dissuaded from resigning on the importunities of the then , 
j ^han. But on the Emperor confiscating his father’s property, he resign¬ 

ed all nis titles and retired from active service."—Kamdar and Shah, op. cit,, pp, 221-22. . 

Irvine, op. cit., II, p, 17 , 

■® E. & D„ op, ci/„ Vir, p. 488. 
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These bellicose activities of the Nizam aroused the suspicions of the 
watchful Saiyicis, and Husain Ali Khan called for an explanation. The 
wily Nawab replied that kingdoms could not be governed with rose-water. 

He pointed out that people who had never been in Malwa, could not be 
expected to know its condition; but Husain Ali Khan having passed 
through that province lately must know the facts well. “The Mahrattas, 
with over fifty thousand horsemen, were harrying it; if troops in large 
numbers were not entertained, what hope was there of defending the 
country from their ravages ?” For this reason he had added to his resour¬ 
ces in men and malericl. 

This c.xplanation, however, failed to satisfy Husain Ali Khan, and a 
fannein was issued to him, against all previous assurances, recalling him 
from Malwa. It was staled therein that, for the protection of the Deccan, 
Husain Ali Khan .should hiimsclf take charge of that province, and that 
Nizamu-1 Mulk could make his own choice out of Akbarabad, Allahabad, 
Multaiij and Biirhanpur, “This was a disiinct breach of faith and no 
doubt confirmed Nizamu-l Mulk in the belief that he was to be destroyed.” 
Confirmation of thi.s danger also came to him from other quarters : 
‘After the accession of Muhammad Shah,’ according to KhafiKhan, 
‘letters were sent by him and by his mother, Maryam Makani, through 
the medium of Itiraadind duuhi Muhaminad Amin Khan , to Nizamu-1 
Mulk, informing him of the constraint used by the Saiyids was so stiict 
that he had only liberty to go to service on the Sabbath, and that he haa 
no power of giving any orders ; that the Saiyids, in their futile scheming, 
proposed, after settling the affairs of Nikii-siyar and Giridhar, to get 
rid of Nizamu-l Mulk and then to do as they pleased ; and that they 
(Muhammad Shfih and his mother) had full reliance on Nizamu-1 
Mulk, that he would not fail in the loyalty which his ancestors had ever 
exhibited.’ 

Khafi Khun continues, ‘Nizamu-l Mulk had employed the interval 
of eight or nine months in collecting seven or eight 
The Conflict liorses and materials of war. He was cautious 

and watchful, and he had formed the design of conquering, the Dakhin, of setting 

free that land of treasure and of soldiers. He now received notice trora ms 
vakils that the Saiyids had sent officers to summon him to the presence. 
But before these he had received letters from the Emperor an rom 
private friends, telling him there was no time to be lost, and that w la le 
had to do he must do quickly.'^ 

Meanwhile, under the ostensible ground of fetching his family from 
Aurangabad, but really to chastise NizSmu-1 Mulk, Husain A 1 1 

despatched Saiyid Dilawar Ali Khan with a large force to the soutn. m 


E. & Dp, op. cil., VII, pp. 488-89. 
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the same time, he ordered his nephew Saiyid Alam Ali Khan, who was J 
at Aurangabad to get ready for an olfensive in that direction. j 

‘Nizamu-1 Mulk perceived that the brothers had the fixed intention!' 
of overthrowing the royal house and of removing the Khalifa of the world, 
Seeing that there were no other means of safety, he consulted with his; , 
friends, and setting out from Ujjain, he made three marches towards ! 
Agra, and then turned to the Dakhin.’* “What man is there holding my ' 
high station,” he said, “who would not defend his honour ? Victory 
lies hidden from us, it is the gift of the Most High, and is not gained by 
the greatness of a host. I swear by the God that made me, that they bring all;, 
Hindustan against me and I will still resist undaunted. If longer life has been ; 
decreed me, no harm will arrive ; if the hour of departure is at hand, 
nothing can avail nie.”“ 

With this determination this man of destiny carried everything : 
before him. By 23rd May, 1720, Asirgarh and Burhanpur fell into bis ' 
hands. ‘Just before he got possession of Burlianpur, the children and 
dependants of Saifu-d din Ali Khiin, brother of Husain Ali KhSn, had 
come to that place on their way to Delhi. They were greatly alarmed 
when Nizamu-1 Mulk became master of tlic city. Sonic of his friends 
counselled him to seize upon their valuables (but he nobly refused)..., 
and (to their great relief and .surprise) sent an escort to guard them as far . 
as the Nerbadda.’^ But his most decisive victories were against the two 
formidable forces that had been directed against him by Husain Ali Kh|n, 
The details of these encounters, interesting as they are, may not detain us. 
For considerations of space we must slate only the bare result: 

(1) On the 19th June, 1720,Nizaimi-l Mulk encountered and overthrew 
Dilawar All Khan at Pandhar “between Burhanpur and the Narmada.”^ 
Despite the characteristic heroism of the Rajputs in the army the Saiyid 
forces met with disaster. Nizamu-1 Mulk was not even wounded. His 
officers asked for orders to pursue, but he refused. “He collected thb' 
wounded near his tent and sent them surgeons, healing salves and clothe?, ' 
For some he provided horses, for Some palankins, for some litters. On their 
recovery he asked them to enlist with him. As their master Husain Ali, 
Khan was still alive, they refused; their road expenses were then paid and 
they departed. The body of Dilawar Ali Khan (who died in action) was 
decently buried ; those of the Hindus were burnt under the supervision of i 
Raja Indar Singh. Nizamu-1 Mvdk and his troops returned to Burhanpur.’* 

When the news of this disaster in Khandesh reached the Saiyid 
brothers on 5th July, 1720, they were both shocked and perplexed. Blit 

1 Ibid., p. 490. 

I Irvine, op. cit., 11, p. 21. 

® KhafJ Khan, toe. cit., p, 490. 

t engagement is also known as the battle of Khandwa. 

" The Ahwat-ul Khawagin, cited by Irvine, op. cit., II, p. 34.’ 
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resourceful diplomacy suggested a shameless course ; ‘famdn was issued 
to Niziimu-l Mulk, accompanied by a letter from Husain Ali Khan. 
Therein it was stated that Dilawar Ah Khan had been directed to go to 
Aurangabad to escort the writer's family to Hindustan. But, pretending 
orders, for which there was no foundation the said Dilawar Ali Khan had 
interfered with Nizamu-1 Mulk, and, the Lord be praised! had only 
received what he deserved. Several persons led by love of mischief-making 
and devilish devices (shciitanat), had written untruly of several matters in 
a manner likely to sow discord between them. Alas ! that such suspicions 
should arise between old friends ! Envious persons, by sowing dissension, 
hope to open a way for themselves. ‘But the writer, knowing your loyalty, 
intervened.’ “By this means, I am thankful to say, your enemies were cast 
down and your friends made happy. His Majesty has graciously resolved 
to issue to you a patent for the government of the Dakhin. Accept my 
congratulations. Alam Ali Khan, my (adopted) son, and my family 
propose to return to this country ; kindly furnish them with an escort and 
see that they are not molested on the way.’’* 

(2) As a matter of fact, as we have already stated, Alam Ali Khan 
had been instructed if possible to get rid of the ‘old wolf’, Nizamu-1 
Mulk played a similar ruse with Alam Ali, He pretended that he was 
disbanding his army and proceeding on pilgrimage to Mecca. But, on 
20th July, 1720, he pitched his camp in a precipitous position full of thorny 
scrub close to Seogaom, in subah Berar, Owing to heavy rains and 
Maratha plundering, prices rose so high that only two to four pounds of 
flour sold for a rupee. 'The smell even of grass or grain did not reach 
the four-footed animals.’ 

On 9th August, Nizamu-1 Mulk moved his army to a place two or 
three kos from Balapur. The battle began the next day. Alarn Ali 
Khan was wounded, surrounded and beheaded. At a critical moment 
tyhen his elephant turned tail, this brave strippling of a Saiyid (he was 
only 22) ‘dripping with blood from his wounds, turned his face towards 
the army of Nizamu-1 Mulk, and cried out that the elephant had turned 
his back, but be had not. All his own arrows were exliau.stccl, but such 
of the enemy’s arrows as struck his face, or his body, m- Ids hovida lie 
quickly pulled out and turned. He received so many wounds in succession 
that he sank under them ; and sacrificed his life for his uncles.”* 

Only one course now remained open. Leaving Abdullah-Khan in 
Husain AH marches charge of the capital and the north, Husain Ali 
to his Doom Khan marched south taking the Emperor with him. 


* Ibid., p, 36. „ , 

“ Khafi Khan, 0 / 1 . c;(., pp. 499-500. “The battles of Khandwa and Balapur 
were turning points in the history of the Deccan. They established the supremacy of 
the Nizam and his family there.’’—Kamdar and Shah, op. cit., p, 217. 
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But there was one thorn in his side. Muhammad Amin Khan, Itimadu-d 
daula, was a problem difficult to manage. He was a cousin of Nizamu-1 
Mulk, and virtual leader of the Miighals at Court and in the army. He 
was too dangerous to be left behind, and equally precarious in the camp, 
To allay suspicions Muhammad Amin Khan talked loudly in clarbSr of 
the baseness of Nizaniu-1 Mulk’.s conduct and his wickedness generally ; 
yet, in reality, not a moment pas.scd but he was busy intriguing against 
his political adversaries, the Saiyids. Husain Ali, in order to humour him, 
always addressed him as “Respected Uncle.” But despite all this cunning 
on either side, a plot was being hatched, all the way from Agra, for the 
destruction of Husain Ali Khan. The chief conspirators were Muhammad 
Amin Khan, Haidar Ktili Khun (chief of the artillery), Abdu-1 Ghaffur and 
Mir Jumla, Saiyid M. Amin, Saadat Khan, new faujcldr of Biana, was 
also admitted into the secret. A willing tool was found in Mir Haidar 
Beg Dtighlat who though a Saiyid, was bought over to do the deed. 
Muhammad Shiih the Emperor and his mother patronised this gang with 
the hope of securing their liberation from the galling yoke of the King¬ 
makers. 

Husain Ali Khan had been warned of this danger by disecriiing 
friends. But with nonchalance of a Julius Caesar, he only replied ; “Who 
is there who could raise a hand against me, what plot is there, what reason 
for my assassination ?”*• 

On the appointed day Muhammad Amin Khiin affected illness. At 
about midday Husain Ali Khan was returning in liis palankin, from the 
Imperial presence. On his way his prospective assassin accosted him with 
“A complaint ! a complaint!” and drew from his sleeve a scroll supposed 
to be a petition. When the BakhshI, who seemed to know .him, called , 
him near, the complainant loudly cried imprecations upon Muhammad 
Amin Khan for alleged ill-treatment. As Saiyid Husain Ali leaned on one 
side towards his hooka, at the same time reading the petition, Haidar Beg, 
the pretentious plaintive, stabbed him with what looked like a butcher’s 
knife. Though the assassin was cut down on the spot, the great Saiyid 
too succumbed. “In the Indian Karbala a second Husain was martyred 
by a second Yazid.”= (8th October, 1720). 

On the day following this crime, a formal clarhar was held by Muham¬ 
mad Shah. “In the interval Muhammad Amin Khiin had posted pickets 
of Miighals to arrest deserters, and instructions were given to the armed 
villagers to stop any one who tried to leave the camp. In this way many 

^ Irvine, op. cit , II, p. 55 , 

T^' The place of the murder appears to have been Kareli (Ghat 

Karbali ?) 45 miles S. W. of FatehpurSikri.—See ibid., p, 58 and 11 . ; also p. 68. 
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men though partisans of the Saiyids and anxious to escape, were forced 
to remain. Muhammad Amin Khan went among them in person to ti-y 
and secure their adhesion.” Several nobles laid their offerings at the 
Emperor’s feet, and Muhammad Amin Khan himself was promoted to 
the rank of 8,000 zat and loaded with gifts. Khan-dauran, althoughhe had 
sat on the fence to .save himself from the odium of either party, was also 
given the same rank. Kamru-d din Khan (M. Amin’s son), Haidar Kuli 
Khan, and Saadal Khan respectively received rank of 7,000, 6,000 and5,000. 
Saiyid Abdullah Khan’s reactions to these happenings have already 
, been described in detail. He tried the old game of 
The Last of Abdullah to sct Up a ncw Prince on the throne. This 

Khan ! I7*0.a* ^ tragedy both to himself and his pro¬ 

tege : both made their exit from life through the prison. Abdullah Khan 
died in 1722, and Sultan Ibrahim in 1746, two years before Muhammad 
Shah’s death. Here we must resume the story of Nizamu-1 Mulk. The 
death of the Saiyid brothers rid him of his greatest rivals, though the guilt 
of their blood was on hands other than his. He was no party to any of 
the intrigues that proved them latal; though he might have been an 
interested but passive witness. “With the disappearance of the Saiyids 

writes Irvine, “the story attains a sort of dramatic completeness. Tre 

author of the Slyar-ul-Mtimkhcrin, with pardonable exaggeration, notes, 
‘There was some inequality iivlhe merits of these two celebrated peisons. 

It was universally acknowledged that Hussein Ah Khan, the was 

superior to his elder brotlrcr in many qualifications, which -v. a ■ 

had bestowed-on him. In actual power he excelled all the princes ol u. 
time, nay, he surpassed several that bore a character m history, ™ 
bestowed kingdoms and crowns, and conquered empires; ^ut neither h s 
power nor his life was destined to endure long. If they had it is p obab^ 
that the times which we have now the mortihcation to bcho , 
be so humiliating as they have proved, nor had the honour ° J ‘ 
been thrown to the winds, nor the Indian nobility and ficntrybccn 
to that deplorable condition, to which wc now sec them biougi . 

The Saivids tod fallen in tW, rivalry with the Mngtalo Con t 
party, of which the principal leadeis we.e 

Rise of Nizamu-1 Muhammad Amur Khan, Haidar Kuli Khan, aa e 

“r Khan, and Niehmu-lMnlh. o.ertta, oj 

the former, therefore, meant the triumph of the lattei. ° , 

motion, of these noblemen, following the murder of Ah Khan, 


^ Ibid., p. 101 n. ,T, • V 

2 Siyar-ul-Mutakherin, p. 128 (Bnggs). 
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Im-e already been noted. The final redistribution of omccscame . 
victory against Abdullah Khan. 

According to Gliulam Husain ^ the tn'inniUi i i 

great eclat : ‘The ceremonial of the Emperor’s ent ■! «lcl>rated with 

of MoJianam, in t^lc^■car I m rr 

i721), which took place with suitihlt'tunnM ' (2nd Nov-, 

of shouts, of trumpets, and kettledrums. 

follo^vcd and preceded by lofty elephants resnleurloMl ? n i T 

trappings, by beautiful slave boys Snd youiigmen d id h and silver 

a gold throne, and by sedans of iewcl^ork^ Euihrr l ‘‘‘fby 

estreamers, equally superb and elegant wm- be nie - , 

shining m gold and silver tissue that shed a Insi e ^ '-l owds of servants 

were interspersed‘amorur bodies r,r’i.v / , ‘ diese 

accompanied by bands of commanders alul’Llihnmi'"llUn" ''f 

ed, and conspicuous by the brightne.ss of their im/s ,, ? ’’V ’;"pnnt. 

of tlieir apparel. A number of beautiful ho ses u- th s i 7 

m gmld and jewel-work, announced from 'ifar’,| , r saddles cnamelleij 

and tlu^, this pr'ince, adorned bi all th g acc^ of 

made his appearance mounfer nr, L r , ^ beauty, 

a throne that literally blazed with* upon 

ments. I-Ie directed his march throuirh th5'* \ 7* " ® 

way with handfuls of goK^^ Kate, sprinkling the 

a multitude of needy people, who had i forgotten, 

moment. He arrived at the ^ ‘his auspicious 

where the empress mother wii-I, i '^1 palace at the filth hour of the day, 
tinction, waited for him’ at the prnmesscs and ladies of dis. 

coins of several kinds and also iir hlled with new 

rprrf the whSf 

a long and prosperous reign, she took him I,., !iV i ' wishing him - 
him with the Imperial sanctuary,’ ” ^ ^ ’ and introduced 

tl,/,, l™. a e'ami ,hr,„lr WK held i„ (he i>r,,a.i' ' 

paiticipatois m the plot against the Saiyids. The brother of Husain All’s 

Khan Banrasl. w . H C°*amraenl of Agra ; and Muhammad 

Government of Alhh ‘^hclullah, was given charge oftlie 

con^IT w ZT Amin Khan, the soul of the 

not long survive Tl T ■'iunfortunately he did V 

he had earned a nnto •' his earlier days / ' 

strange to s'lv f «PPres.sion of the poor. “But: 

sky hid cleareLn^™ of signal victory over the Saiyids, when the jl, 

Menof both the citvTrtr^™^"^^’ changed his ways, ; 

both the city and the country had dreaded the day of his accession:/,:;:: 

^ pp. 184-85. ' 
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to supreme power. To their surprise, his conduct was opposed to his 
previous habits ; he treated evei-ybody fairly and kindly. Even some of 
the Saiyids who had deserved punishment were spared. But as far as 
Muhammad Shah was concerned, he had obtained no benefit by the change 
of minister ; and a.s one writer says, 'He found over again the same viands 
on his tabled^ 

The jealousy between Khan-dauran and Qamaru-d din Khan, the 
late mizir's son, resulted in the invitation to the vacant office being sent 
to a third and distant candidate, namely, Nizamu-1 Mulk. 

Nizamu-1 Mulk, on the appointment of Md. Amin Khan to the office 

Becomes Wa.K, xyo, Capital. He 

had preferred to enjoy virtual independence to the 
doubtful advantages of the Premier’s office. He had accordingly proceed¬ 
ed to the south and engaged himself in the conquest of the Carnatik and 
Mysore, and was making good his position against the Marathas. But 
when the call came from the capital, he felt it his duty to respond, On 
the 20th February, 1722, the wnefr-ship was conferred upon him with the 
usual gifts of robes, jewels, a ring, a jewelled pen-case, etc. 

But this was no bed of roses; rather, it was that of Procrustes. The 
Emperor was a mere plaything in the hands of his low favourites like 
Koki (a clever women of no status) and Hafiz Khidmatgar Khan (a eunneh 
of the palace). Between these and envious nobles like Samsamu-d daula 
Klian-daurrm, Niziimu-l Mulk found himself thwarted at every step. 
Atiraugzeb was his model in all things and he was ambitious to restore 
the administration to the condition it was in under him. He tried to 
abolish the system of peshkash which had dwindled into a form of digni¬ 
fied bribery, and to remedy the excessive assignment of revenue-paying 
lands to Princes, Princesses, and nobles, which entailed a great loss to the 
treasury. “He also commented on the unfitness of the men appointed 
to high rank while old and deserving officers were in want of the necessa¬ 
ries of life.” But all his well-meant efforts proved not merely fruitless, but 
resulted in his estrangement from the Emperor and the nobles. ‘Nizamu-1 
Mulk,’ writes Ghulam tiusaiii, ‘who was a man of much gravity, of a 
reserved behaviour, and fond of power, undertook to bring about a reform 
in some of the most important branches of public affairs .... He recom¬ 
mended the Emperor himself to assume in public an air of more gravity 
and seriousness ; to put aside all levity ,' to suit his behaviour to his situa¬ 
tion ; to restrain his servants within proper bounds; to divide his time 
into stated hours of business in every department, and to appoint a time 


1 Irvine, op. cit., II, pp. 104-05. 
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for rendering justice in person (ihc most impai tant duly of ail princes 
and without which they cannot expect to satisfy heaven), in one word, to 
discharge worthily the duties incumbent on a great sovereign. To all these 
admonitions the Emperor listened with patience, but they were not relished. 
That prince was yet in the prime of youth, and in the pride of dominion 
and his disposition wholly bent on a life of pleasure. Nor were these 
representations more acceptable to miwi of the grandees, especially to 
Khan Dowran, who could not bear to .sec such a man as Nizilmu-1 Mulk 
taking the lead at Court. The vezir, therefore, was looked upon with an 
evil eye, and subjected to peevish expressions.'‘ Being over fifty years 
of age, his manners were ridiculed as olddashioned by the youthful 
Emperor and his boon-companions, “if it has any trutli at all, to this 

time belongs the story that Muhamniad Shah laughtul in open at 
Nizam-ul Mulkhs gait and attire and Sanmun-ud-duula used the expression 
—‘See how the Dakhini monkey dances’ 


troubles with which the new wash was beset were not confined 
to die Court and capital. Among the provincial Mihakhirx also there 

were not a few who were jealoms of him and plotted to hi ing about his 
al. Pronuiicnt among these may be mentioned Haidar Kuli Khfm, who 

was now Governoi of Gujarat, As the reader might remember, he was 
miraWi or head of the artillery department at the time of Husain All's 

assassination, His complicity in the murder luid brought him to his 
present appointment. Niziimu-l Mulk’.s elevation was fur from pleasing 

worf t lie set to 

ZnLf new n-acir. He also showed 

brine him independence and assuming royal insignia, Failing to 

an orH t- ^ mean.s, Nizamu-1 Mulk secured from the Emperor 

out f nm n!n Ahmcdabad liimsclf. With this object he set 

out uom Delhi on 11th November, 1722. 

Haidai Kuli in his desperation tried .several .straUigcms against this 

Campaign tn Gujarat mcasurc. He .seiU lii.s .Soil Kti/.im Khan, to 

and Maiwa: t'7ag.a3 oic Capital 10 work Upon the mind of the Emperor, 
, flic noble.s into his favour, and, in short, to 

of ilipirtr ''"7 secure his .safety and restoration. But none 

Fehn.n Succeeded. The Nizam reached Ahmedabad on the 16tli 

a loss to know what to do to meet the 
nvnviimp' \r Governor feigned madnes.s and fled to the 

P . Nizamn-l Mulk thus secured his new charge without having to 

r Siyar-ul-Mutakhenn, pp. 216-17 
Irvine, op. cit., p. 107. 
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f a blow So, on the 28111 of the month he left Ahmedabad, leaving 
strike a bl • deputy. 

“’'‘" 0 -!" * way b»k to ttecapiuil, the wo* .Is. secure th. ,otofe- 

■ . , rf Dost Maluramad Khiio ot Bhop.1, who, in 1720, tod loomed the 

“ i,,e Uinwar Khrm when that general wa. marehing south to .west 
1 M1 After this, on 25th May, 1725, a. Siron,, the 
5.wd to seoonrl oonsin Aam»-llah Khan as depntygovetrror of 

E'a On the 5,d July, Niramu-I Mulh was back at the capital, and 

was received in ®3uhe Nizam coaid not continue long 

But as thrrrgs stood ,.t the Com^ 

E.n...ge-"»* »"■” nistralioli was not abated m the 

“ fulures. But the favourites of the Emperor sti 

,r Innuciiccs. One writer in extreme anguish of heart 

continued Ihcir malign ■ • a woman secluded 

,sgs. "Wlrat grrod -''-J ! ; Ir^en's habits and entangle 

within four walls . ^ ^ Muhammadan do, but migrate 

:aor that lourney funds be wanting, take a dose of 

Jr ""S 

of corruption tax had been abolished at the 

rciroposition of the intercession of Raja Jai Singh 

commencement oMhc reigii g the Nizam to revive it 

and other loyal Hindus. A merely nominal reinstitu- 

proved abortive, as also us _ (Mkrch-April), and 

lion of Iheifcn. was f. the ast tim^e-d^ , 

thereafter it disappeared to The Emperor was a mere too) 

the Hindus on behalf , contemporary writer puts it 

in the hands of Ins corrupt ^‘tvountes^^ administrator of the revenues. 
■Every one was a Mulk that Muhammad 

Back-bilcrs went and told ^^dy to be depose^ 

worthless rake, somUther woidhier Prince 

to make room for Prmce and poisoned his ears against tb 


•a 

ace " 


1 

.. 


the name oi pcp""-' 

''"'■’■“Vba.hb.lCl.ai.di.l.-i™. 
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dangerous to hi5pc™„ ,„d o„»„. This nuturullj hred 
either side and ullimiUely led lo l,iii„ne.s and cMri,„pe„„,„ 

Emperoi and the iranr. ITiukr these circiimManceh, Ni?t;imu-1 Mulk 
wisely thought the best course for him was to wKhdraw i„i„ ii,e Dec^r' 
But as such a step was likely to raise suspicion as to his ,„oiivt> he com-' 
plamed^of 1 1-heaith and desired a change. Dellii was too unbearable ft 
l™. On the 17th Decernher. he took formal leavcof the Em ^ 
set out, osten.sibly lor his of 55amhbal and Morad.ibiid. He took 
h.s entire amily with him. which gave rise to suspicions. On th 

capM'but tl 1 1 r^'t^niing to the 

vere hi.s chaige.s.vvercciulangeredln M.-uatlm incursions. When he was 

neccam By August. 1724, Ni.amu-I Mulk was safe .,i Aurangabad 

Meanvviulc the Cour, and enemies of Ni.,,nud Mulk had b^n very 
Plot against Nk«mu-l h'Bcliiiiu a pl<.( [„ odiciall} supersede him and 
MuUcfalls, 1784 ‘f possible to gel rid ofliini altogether. The 
Ali Kha., against .S’aivicl Husain 

tbe 1 m, to- Ji'hr n " " ‘'‘"'■‘"■'''■Id. liim to ' 

the Nizam in the D enmity, he issued i-tninlcr-order.s anillrraing 

(PatmoTisLd Z'l 

reached Mubiriz lit- I intervened : before the revised orders 

in battle ‘ ‘ cncoiiiucix'd Nizamu-l Mulk and fallen 

Mrdi wiih adm rti?" Nizilmud , 

on both sides by 'ulicf lo the wounded 

much of the b'ootv (r • and medicine, and restored - , 

»..S of . 1,0 doo.aJ/r!4'XirUw«"o' ' ■ 

iind held out h, thc'for't of" MT. SliiiiiS sons, still pertisled 

^ n laminad-nagar. Leaving him unioiiched 

. ^ C/, NIzarnu^'Miilk *neS 

to^^Hp tl’at the wounds of Mubariz ICh 5 n'« 'h® burial of the dead, and tobk i " 

unin^rf ‘i^‘!r™rds gave them a laree amn.m. '■‘Should be ca altended , 

up m again.’-Khafi Khan, op. cit.^ VU, p 52 ? ^“"d siulTs, to set them; : 
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for a time, Nizamu-l Mulk occupied the city of Haidarabad and the 
country round it, then went on to Machhlibandar and the Carnatik. “But 
in the end Ni/amu-l Mulk by gentle treatment and gifts of enhanced rank, 
new JagJi's and the revival of titles held previously in the family, induced 
Khwaja Ahmad Klian to hand over the keys of the fortress.” 

From this time may he dated the virtual independence of the Nizam 
and the foundation of the present tiaidarabad State. 
Independence of Ni*a- F.mperor Was now reconciled to the Nizam, 

and renewed his favours towards him. On 20th June, 
1725 was issued a rescript to him confirming him in the subaliddri of the. 
Deccan, though Ahmadahad and Malwa were taken away from him, 
There were protestations of good faith on either side ; but not until twelve 
ycar-s later (Oct., 1737) was the Nizam called back to the Imperial capital. 
What transpired in the interval may be only very briefly indicated here. 


“flenceforward he (Nizamu-l Mulk) bestowed offices in the Dakhin ; 
he made promotions in rank, conferred titles and issued assignments on 
the land-revenue at his own will and pleasure. The only attributes of 
sovereignty from which he refrained were the use of the scarlet or imperial 
umbrella, the recitation of the Friday prayer in his own name, and the 
i.ssuc of coin stamped with his own superscription. Many astrologers 
had proplie.sicd that if he cho.se he could sit on a throne. But he repudiat¬ 
ed the suggestion saying, ‘May throne and umbrella bring good fortune 

to him who holds them ! My business is to preserve my honour, and if 

this be mine what need have I of an imperial throne ? 

The effect of the ab.scncc of a strong man like Nizamu-l Mulk at the 


helm of affairs was only chaos. At the capital and 

Chaos in Hindustan provinces ‘Public buslness was dealt With as 

if it were a child’s toy ; revenue business was disposed of by the heads of 

the army, and night-watchmen decided cases instead of the Qazi. The 

Emperor was immersed in pleasure, the nobles drunk with envy and thfe 
.servants of the Stale were starving,’ Under these conditions. Nizarhu-1 
Mulk wa.s indifferent; what .should he care for the Emperor who was, so 
weak and ungrateful ? The Marathas were getting too troublesome m the 
Deccan. So he encouraged them to spread their activities north 0 t e 
Narmada, that they might leave him unmolested nearer home. ^^ 

Girdhar Bahadur, the then governor of Malwa, earned on a gallant 
fight against the Marathas led by Baji Rao’s com- 
manders, Udaji Pawar. Malhar Rao Holkar, and 
Ranuji Sindhia. “The fortune of war constantly varied ; but whoever 


1 Irvine, op, cil., tl, p. 154. 
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might win in the Add, destruction to the prosperity of the country was 
equally the inevitable result,” But Girdhar Bahadur fell fighting near 
Ujjain oil 8th Dec,, 1728, and the Manlthas under Cliimnuji Appa, brother 
of Baji Rao, got a permanent footing in Malwa.‘* The Rajputs, especially 
under Sawai Jai Singh, welcomed the Maratlias as a sct-olT against the 
Empire, The local armifm/ar,? too connived at their invasion, though it 
meant the substitution of King Stork for King Log, in order to cheat the 


Emperor of hi,s revenue. 

We have not the space to dwell on the activities of the Marfitliius in 
full. To cut a long story short, there were conflicts followed by compro¬ 
mises and conflicts again ; for example, on 16th July, 1736, Rajah Jai Singh 
appointed Baji Rao Deputy Governor of Malwa, on the latter’s promise 
not to pillage the Imperial territories. But this wins only to save appear¬ 
ances ; the Mariltlifi raids continued as u,sual. In March, 1837, they were 
defeated by Saadat Khan’s army coming from Oudh. Saadut Khan 
boasted to the Emperor that he had routed the Mariithas and driven them 
from Hindustan for good. To prove that this was not the Lrutli, Baji Rao 
led an expedition to the very gates of Delhi. As he wrote to his brother 
Cliimnaji Appa ; “I was resolved to let the Emperor know the truth, to 
prove that I was in Hindustan, and to show him the Maratlias at the gate 
of his capital, , . .So I started on 26th Zi-l Qack, leaving the king’s high¬ 
way and making long marches,.. .covering forty miles a day, in two 
marches I arrived at Delhi,” (April, 1737).° 

That affairs elsewhere in the Empire were in no better condition is 


Gujarat 


indicated by the following account of Gujarat by 
Khafi Khan:— 


‘The Emperor Muhammad Shah, on being informed of these events 
(the depradations of the MahraltSs), sent Sarbuland Khiin to be Governor 
of Ahmedabad, Nizamu-1 Mulk recalled Hamid Khttn. But although 
Sarbuland Khan had an army of 7 or 8 thousand horse, most of whom 
were veterans, and a strong force of artillery, the Mahratta forces so 
swarmed in the province that he was unable to settle its afl'alrs or to 
punish the enemy. Their power increased from day to day, and the price 
of grain rose high. Sarbuland Khfln was as it were besieged in the city ; 
all that he could do was to wink at and rail at the Mahrattils, for as they 
numbered nearly 30,000 horse, he was unable to fight and chastise them. 
They ravaged tjie country round Ahmedabad up to its very gates. Many 


1 Ibid, pp. 242-43. 

^ Ibid., p. 288-95, Baji Rao gave the following reasons for Ills not destroying 
the Imperial capital, in a letter to his brother Cliimnaji Appa : ‘As for burning the 
city and reducing it to ashes (y/e thought) Delhi is an important place, and it is no 
vise subjecting the Emperor to indignities. Secondly, the Emperor and Khan Dauran 
desire_ to make peace, but the Mughals would not let them do so. Any upseernly 
behaviour on our part might spell ruin to our policy. So we dropped the idea of setting 
fire to the city and wrote to the Emperor.’—cited by Sinha, (ip. cil., p. 137. 
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- traders and artisans were ill-treated and oppressed, that 
jnerchants 5 ,^^ wandered into foreign parts. The country 

theyleftd''^'f^^' _ „g„ and in its desolation it was unable to pay. 

could not the support of the soldiers, whose numbers were 

the sum required 10 n demanded their pay, and 

excessive, insolomm in extorting it, At length it was arranged 

used vrolenco ^ .,i«tnc 5 S and to slop disturbances, the officers should 
that for the ^ "iers Ind merchants for the pay. With 

obtain order.s .ue bankers, seized them, put them m prison, 

these ^l^tiUlmy got the money. Bir-Nagar was a llounshmg 

and tortured them unti y K ^ earned on there 

town full of of Rupees. That district, beyond all the flour- 

a trade amounting -ihoundcd in every sort of wealth, gold, cash, 

ishing places of Jhut was ransacked by the enemy because 

t sS»r«“" »»er the crie, ot ,1,. «...»« fa' 

protection.’^ , n is to he little wondered at that “the 

....::: n1.. m.. .. o., 

■m on-coming Sood ot MarStte mva ion. Accord 
•n nnnc'vlcd to and summoned to the capital. 
i„„y he “f:" 7 ; 7 . Tliananite ot the welcome rjuy ke 

left Burhanpur on 17th April, 17 hibition against the beat of 

indicated by ibc waiving of the P 

drums by any noble . and descending made obeis- 

“Niziimu-l Mulk cau.se im Crowds thronged the road and 

ance for the honour thus ^ ^ ^he shops and houses 

unpedcd progress. 

were covered with sight-secrs, ^ h’s elephant paying no 

sweetmeat-seller’s shop’ ^ attendants tried to drive 

heed to the sticks creep 

them off. His elephant could d . ,. • On 

till after midday that they ro&ch I ^,3 honoured in 

coming before the Emperor he mad strobe and a jacket called a 

return with a robe from the Empe hatai house descended from 

worn only by 

Timur. The highest title that a ^ J t Salomon, was also con- 

is. equalin dignity to Khan, the fmesMn 

ferred upon him. The mansion bu U by ^ the day 

Delhi, had been prepared kitchen by the hands of eunuchs, 

trays of food were sent from 
and this practice was continued dai y. 


1 E. &D., op. 

2 Irvine, op. oh.Ip. 3U1. 
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Only tliree events are worthy of note in t!ie remaining life of 
„ , . Nizamu-1 Mulk ; (1) His defeat at Bhopal at the 

Conclusion , , „ . 1 

hands of B5ji Kao ; (2) the invasion of India by 
Nadir Shah ; and (3) the Nizam's final retirement into the Deccan and 
death in 174H. The latter two will he described in subsequent sections, 
Only the first need be dealt with here. 

About a month after Nizfimu-l Mulk’s restoration (August, 1737) his 
son, Ghiizlu-d din Khiin Firoz Jang, was made governor of Agra and 
Malva vice Riljah Jai Singh and Baji Rao respectively. But the condition 
was that the Nizam should march again.st the Marathas inMalwa, Accord¬ 
ingly Asaf Jah advanced south with about 30.000 troops as soon as the 
rains permitted. The Emperor was to follow with reinforcements and 
Nizamu-l Mulk’s second son was to join with the army from the Deccan, 
But before this juncture could be elTcctod, Baji Rao had already advanced 
into Central India, The .sequel is best de.scribed in the following extracts 
from the letter.s of Baji Rao ; 

'The Nizam’s army took refuse in Blnipal fort. I set olf against him 
on 3rd Ramzan (24th Dec,,, 1737). lie has with him the son of Sawal Jai 
Singh, Sabha Singh Bunclela, his own sou fJhazmd-din, Ja't.s, Ahirs, 

Rohillltg, Rajputs etc,^.[in allj 50,000 troop.s. Saadat Kh'iin’s nephew 

(Safdar Jang) and the Kota Rajali are coming to his aid with 20,000 
more men. 

The battle was fought on 24th nr 25lh Dec., and the casualties were; 
‘The Rajputs lost 150 men in killed, we 50 or GO, while two or four 

hundred were wounded,..h'he artillery of the Nizam did severe 

execution.’ 

There wa.s great distress in the Mughal camp. Baji Rao continues, 
‘There is famine in Ins (NizUm’s) cam|), grain is selling at four seers a 
Rupee. His elephants and liorscs are starving. Tlie Rajputs and the 
Nizam are distrustful of each oilier. They cannot lice away as he has 

kept all their baggage in the city.Malliar Rao Hoikar, RSniiji 

Sindhia, and Ja.swant Rao Puar have defeated Mir Manu Khan, the 
fanjdar of Shrilijaliiinpur, who was corning to the aid of llic Niz'a'm, near 
Durai Sarai and killed 1,500 of hi,s men.’ 

Finally ‘1 fought the NlzHni on 3rd Ramzan (24lli Dec.), and tlien 
invested his army. Famine raged in his camp, grass could not be had, 
So he sent^,,...to me to negotiate for terms. (Dong negotiations)......On 

15th Ramzan (5th Jan., 1738) I marched and halted one A-o.f off; theNizSm 

then came out and encamped beyond the lake.Next morning he 

retreated to Bhupal, fighting with his artillery. But we have blockaded 
him as closely as we did Muhammad Khan Bangash. 

_ ‘Leaving his baggage partly in Bhupal and partly in Islamgarh, and 
continuing the peace talk, he is marching away at the rate of a kos or 
kos a. day. Our forces hovering around him, have entirely cut off his 
grain, grass and fuel supply. Rice is selling at one Rupee a seer in his 
camp, and even at that price many cannot obtain, it. His horses are 
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^ leaves oi the Buka Frondosa. On 25tli ( 15 th Janiiai-y) 

t troops ate up the artillery and draught oxen, while the 
werHuerly fastig. Then he quickly settled the peace terms. 

signed at Sarai, 64 miles from Sironj : 

»T. his own handwriting hlizamu-1 Mulk promised to grant Baji Rao, 
rn the whole of Malwa. (2) the complete sovereignty of the teri.tory ^ 
u\ the Narmada and the Chambal. (3) to obtain confirmation thereof 
r^ the Emperor and (4) to use his best endeavours to obtain fifty lakhs 
of°Rupees to pay Baji Rao’s expenses.’- After this humiliation the Nizam 
entLd Delhi only to be faced with a new crisis, viz., the invasion of 
Si Slili But before we proceed to deal with this crisis, however. ,t is 
necessary to describe the state of the Empire at tins stage. 

IV disintegration of the empire 

The JeseripUoh of the Empire is . UngW skeih will. « toe-ds 

.i,.» nncl 'e-crossiiig. To unravel it in delml would involve pursuit 
crossing and le at b 

,|,e histones 0 the cvei. . . • ^ ,..h somewhat 

''iTlu r. itrrsu I rfMmonic similes or worse, the episedes ot the 
Similar to the pursuit ui ...Ucmwvntimis! within more severe 

MahabharaUh we must need rivalries and conflicts 

limits. Without entering fie ^ or making any 

between the new powei's tliat . founders of principalities, 

attempt to go into the personal h.^ones ^.ndm^ P^ 

like Saadat Khan, Safdar ung, Rohillas, Marathas 

affairs of people like the of the 

and the Europeans— each of w om con ‘ Mughal dominion. 

Eu,pire-we shall merely wing topics: (1) The 

Our study, thus restricted, would me y ^ Orissa, from 

virtual sepsaration of the provinces provinces of 

the Empire, on the one liand, ^ . ... expanding Maratha dominion, 
Gujarat, Malwa. and Bundclkhand ° in so far as it 

on the other. The further history o of the two 

has direct bearing on our subject, wi app < 

fateful foreign invasions that are to • the 

between the new /mivei ^-the of Hindustan does not strictly 

Marathas and the English-for and Bengal, like the Nizam 

fall within our purview. Tf the I^Terial officers, they 

in the Deccan, still ^ claims with the prestige of the 

did so merely to strengthen their own 

1 Irvine, op. cil., pp. 302-06. 
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Empire which continued to be a rallying cry down to the 'Mutiny' of 
1857. 

The founder of the independent principality of Oudh, which was 
Oudh Dalhousic in 1856, was Mir Muham- 

'* mad Amin Saadat Khan Burhfin-iil-MulIc.i He was 
leader of the Tran! or Persian party at the Mughal Court, and hence a 
rival of the Irani wffzir, Nizamu-l Mulk, whose history we have already 
traced, He was faujdav of Hindaun and Biana (about 50 miles S.W, of 
Agra) in 1719-20 and, in spite of being a Saiyid and a Shia, had seen his 
advantage in joining the enemies of Saiyid T-fusain Ali Khan. He was 
well-rewarded for his participation in the plot to assas.sinate the Mir 
Bakhshi ; being elevated to the rank of 5,000 zCil and 3,000 sciwlir, with 
the title of Saadat Khan Bahadur (Lord of Good Fortune).® For two 
j'ears after this (1720-22) he was governor of Agra, when his status was 
further increased to 6,000 zfit and 5,000 xawar. 

At this time the turbulent Jats of Bharatpur joined with their 
clansmen in the Agra and Mathura districts and rose in revolt. The new 
governor of Agra marched against them and .succeeded in capturing four 
of their strongholds. But he could not follow up this success as he was 
recalled to Court and asked to march again.st Raja Ajit Singh of Mfirwar. 

The latter, having been a supporter of the Saiyid brothers,® avenged 
their fall by following an anti-Miuslim policy and showed open hostility to 
the Imperial government. The other nobles at the Court being reluctant 
to undertake the punitive campaign, Saadat Khfin welcomed tlic opportu¬ 
nity for further distinction. But unfortunately for him the proposal 
proved abortive on account of opposition from the jealous courtiers. 
And to make imilters worse, the Jiits took advantage of Saadat’s absence, 
and in an attempt to subdue them, his deputy, Nilkanth Nagar, met his 
death. Saadat Khan, under these circumstances had once more to grapple 
with the Jats personally, But his stars seemd to be agaimst him. His 
failure resulted in the transfer of the governorship of Agra to Raja Jai 
Singh Kachhwaha on 1st September, 1722, as the latter made that a 
condition to his commanding the expedition against the Jats, 

The Emperor further showed his displeasure towards Saadat Khan 
by not even granting him audience but forthwith directing him to proceed 
to Oudh immediately. On 9lh September, 1722, he look charge of his new 


1 For his earlier life, read Dr. Ashiryadi Lai Srivaslava. 
of Oudh, (Lucknow, 1933). 

/6/rf.. pp. 20-21. 

® Ajit Singh was made governor of Ajmer and Gujarat 
friendliness towards the Saiyid brothers.—26. 
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nnd its former governor. Raja Girdhar Bahadur, was transfetred 

; ,! From this date in fact, though not in name, may be com- 
hktorv of Oudh as an independent Muslim principality. The 
Ki. g of Oudh’ was not assumed hovrever. until 1816, when at the 
title of Ku ^ Hastings. Ghruiu-d din Haider, the 7th ruler of the 

ndTt Kban. adopted it.' The internal history of the subMan> 
house of . ^ ‘ ^ j. g Khan’s efforts to subjugate therecalci- 

,hich is latgely 00 - ^ ,,,, ,„tdetainus 

,ant chiefs '^nd ^ ^ 

here. Sometime H ^ ^ O^^h. With the Subah thus 

Jung and JPP;' “^^^erld to re-enter the high politics of Delhi. A 
secured. Saada K ^y the Nawabs of Oudh m 

detailed account here that 

the destinies of u,,dcrlook to check the Maratha advance into 

SaadaL Khan, m 1732 appointment to the 

North Indi . and nud v p ^ 

subahdSn «f ;i^hs’tand the Maralhas. But these attempts and 

view to enab • „ m (he usual opposition from rival nobles at 

.ch.m=, prove. ow ^ M,c. . Pefea. p» .he 

C„.,t. Ncvcrlhdc.., SM.» a. tkeebseotMard,. 1737, to 

Matithas, b '’11 .jy ktcir mailc. Tile exaggetatei reports of this 
,tel, rdcrer.™ h e ■'* court. M ver, 

doubtful truimplh ,hev drew the might of BajiRao upon 

untoward effects : On the of the alleged 

Delhi, as the 

Maratha discomfiture in j capital, as already described , 

his army to the very ga es ^ happenings to discredit 

and on the other. Saadat’snvid^^^^^^^^^ a 

him before the Emperor. /January, 1739), and dealt a blow 

Nadir Shah invaded India soon . I is not surprising that, 

that lefnhcEirnMre‘‘bleeding and ^ ,he un- 

Saadat Khan linally exaltation, committed suicide ^ 

history o. - eas.n^t^- 

B,har and ^hose accession to virtual 

J. Bengal Bihar Qiidh and the Deccan, While these 

andOriaaa .^^.pendence we have noticed above. 
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provinces nomitially owned the sovet'cigiity of the Mughal Emperor, paid 
tribute and even invoked his aid in times of need, otherwise ignored the 
Empire altogether. They, therefore, mark the first stage in the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Emi>ire ; for the most part their thoughts and activities centred 
round their own .self-aggrandiscmcnt. A brief account of the subdlularl 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa should here sullice. 

At the time of Aurangzeb’s death (1707), Murshid Kuli Khan was 
deputy-governor m/jhn) and chief revenue ollicer (diwm) of Bengal 
and Orissa. But the absence of the governor, Prince Azimu-sh Shan, who 
spent his time at the Imperial Court, made Murshid Kuli Khan the defaclo 
ruler of the two provinces, He was made dc jure governor of Bengal in 
I71J, by the Emperor Farrukh-siyar ; Orissa was added on to his charge 
in 1719. Murshid Kuli's strong, honest and cITicicnt administration, love 
of justice, and strict enforcement of peace and order, observes Sir .ladunath 
Sarkar, “increased the wcaltli and happiness of the people and fostered 
the growth of trade in the country.”^ He was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
.Suja-ud-daiilah Asad Jung, in 1727. Bihar was added on to the two pro¬ 
vinces in 1733, This triple charge was handed down by Suja-ud-daulah 
to his successor, Sarfaruz Khan, in 1739, still in a prosperous condition. 
But the licentiousness and c.xccsses of the new Nawfib led to the usurpation 
of Ali Vardi Khan, one of his ablest ofiicers. Ali Vardi Khan was till 
then deputy-governor at Patna. He defeated and slew the worthless 
Sarfariiz, on 10th April, 1740, at the battle of Gheria. Bribery secured 
confirmation of this usurpation, by the Emperor whoso assistance Ali Vardi 
Khan sought against his enemies. The most formidable of these were the 
Marathfis under Raghuji Bhonslc. The story of this conflict may be held 
over for the present. We must now turn our attention to the encroach¬ 
ments ol the Marathas in other parts of the Mughal dominion, which 
resulted in their appropriation of the three rich provinces of Gujarat, 
Malwa and Bundelkhand. This has been incidentally referred to already, 
A few observations, however, on the actual separation of these provinces 
arc nccessarry. 

Raja Abhai Singh of .rodhpur, it will be remembered, was governor 
3. Gujarat Mughal suboh of Gujarat at the moment the 

incursions of the Marathas, already alluded to, 
look place. The Yashwant Rao was in charge of the collection 

of chaiith and sardesbmukhi in Gujarat. But he left this task in the more 
capable hands of Pilaji Gaikwad who had practically made himself master 
of Baroda. From these beginnings arose the present progressive State of 

i Fall of the Mughal Empire, I, pp. 70-71, 
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Barocla. The cowardly Abhui Singh got rid of Pilaji by assassination, but 
the Marathas retrieved their position under Pilaji’s son Damaji Gaikwad. 
The latter not only recovered Dfibhai and Bnroda, which Abhaihad taken, 
but attacked Ahntedabad and curried Rrc and sword to the very frontiers 
of Jodhpur (1733), The result was that Abhai Singh gave way; left the 
towns conquered by Dnmaji in his possession, itnd promised to pay chauth 
and sardeslmmkhi as before, besides 80,000 Rupees from the revenues of 
Ahmedabnd, After this Abhai Singh retired to Jodhpur, leaving Gujarat 
in nominal charge of Ratan Singh Bhandari. Matters weut from had to 
worse, and the Maratluls became virtual masters of Gujarat from 1735.^ 
Rfija Jui Singh of Amber was governor of Malwa in 1710. When 
he w'as called upon to subdue the Jats of Agra pro- 
Malwa 1722, Riija Girdhar Bahadur was appointed 

in Malwa, After a short interval of absence he was reinstated in 1725, 
and was ever after ambitious to found his own dynasty there. His succes¬ 
sor could continue in that charge only by promising the Emperor to keep 
away the Maratliils. But tire Rajputs, especially Sawai Jai Singh, were 
dreaming of a Hindu confederacy against the Mughals. With this object 
the Marathas were encouraged nay, invited into Malwa. On the other 
side, the Nizam, anxious to divert the Marathas away from the Deccan, 
also connived at Baji Rao’s northward movements. At the end of his 
expedition (1723-24) (he Peshwa left three of his commanders in Malwa, 
and they became re,spectivcly founders of the kingdoms of Indore (Holkar), 
Gwalior (Sindhia), and Dhar (Pawar).® In the expedition of December, 
1728, Raja Girdhar died lighting gallantly against the Marathas, at 
Sarangpiir, 50 miles to the N.E. of Dewas. Encouraged by this victory, 
the latter marched into Bundclkhand being invited by Raja Chhatrasal 
who was fighting against the Mughal general Muhammad Khan Bangash.® 

Baji Rao, for his timely assistance, was rewarded with the cession of 
a third of Chhatrasal’s kingdom, yielding an annual 
g. Bundclkhand, i.e^ciiuc of 33 Itiklts of Rupees. Two years after this 
the brave Bundela died at the age of 82 (1731), 
leaving lire following will to his two sops, Hirde Shah and Jagatiai , 

1. “With the exception of expedition beyond the Jumna or the 
Chambal, both brothers should join Baji Rao Saheb in every campaign, 
and should share in the plunder and conquer lands in proportion to the 
troops provided by them. 

2. “If Baji Rao should be involved in Deccan warfare, the two 

’ Sinha, TJwe o/die Pe.'/ni'^j, p. 107, (Allahabad, 1'931). 

3 Fof a^cietaited account of the history of this suuggle, see /6i4., pp. ID-i?- 
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brothers should defend, for at least two months, the fortress of Bundel- 
khand. 

3. “King Clihatrasal has looked upon Baji Rao Saheb as his son. 
Baji Rao should, therefore, guard his sons as if they were his blood- 
brothers.''^ 

Consequently Baji Rao got Kiilpi, Sugar, Jhansi, Sironj and Hirde- 
nagar. Prof. Sinha observes, “The importance of their acquisition can 
never be exaggerated. They brought Baji Rao into direct touch with the 
Doab, and with one of the imperial cities, Agra, to which Kfilpi is so close. 
From this vantage point lie was not only to dominate all Central India, 
but strike terror into Delhi and the Doab.”* 

Baji Rao’s march on Delhi (March, 1737) has already been referred 
to. The Marutha activities from the death of Clihatrasal to that event 
need not be here described in detail. Their net result was that the 
Imperial generals being foiled one after another, the Emperor was obliged 
to recognize Baji Rao’s claim to ciwutit from Malwa and thirteen lakhs of 
Rupees from the revenues of the territory south of the Chambal.* But the 
Marathas had already carried their depradations into most of Rajputana 
and the Doab, and to impress the Emperor of the helplessness of his 
condition, Baji Rao had led his expedition to Delhi. The expected 
happened : the government of Malwa was conferred upon the Peshwa in 
addition to thirteen lakhs above mentioned. As a last resort, the Nizam 
was summoned to the rescue of the Empire. Towards the close of 1737, 
he made his last attempt to drive away the Mariitha out of northern India. 
The result was his defeat at Sironj, and the convention of Diiriii Sarai 
(16th January, 1738) already described. When the Empire was smarting 
under this humiliation, a worse calamity was awaiting it in the north-west. 

V. TWO FATEFUL INVASIONS 
The doom- of the Empire which was weakened from within, as shown 
A. Nadir Shah, above, was Sealed by two fateful invaders that came 
*739 from without. First Nadir ShtTh and then Ahmad 
Shrill Abdali dealt the tottering Empire blows which it was ill-equipped to 
sustain. We have only to add a few words about the conditions in 
Rajputana and the Punjab at this time to enable the reader to visualize 
the situation that must have tempted these foreign attacks. 

The Rajputs who at one time had been the bulwarks of the Empire, 
Rajputana Auraiigzeb’s disastrous attitude towards 

them and the growing weakness of the later Mughal 

* Kincaid and Parashis, History of the Maratha People, II, p. 225, 

2 Sinha. op. ci7., p. 118. 
a For greater details, see ibid., pp. 126-28. 
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Emperors, now realised Ural their interests lay elsewhere than in the 
Mughal Empire. Internally also, Rajputana was torn by dissensions bet¬ 
ween and within its three principal houses or the Sisodias, the Rathors 
and the Kachhwahas. “The disorder and destruction following from this 
contest for primacy," observes Sir Jadunath Sarkar, “were immensely 
multiplied by the entrance of another factor into Rajput politics in the 
middle of the I Htlt century, whieli ended only in the total ruin and humili¬ 
ation of this noble race .... The Maratha and the Pindhari ravaged the 
land. Di.sordcr, public plunder, economic ruin, and moral degradation 
were the chronic condition of Rajasthan from the declining years of 
Muhammad Sitah . . . Haji Rao’s extortions in Rajputana were like 
a lurid commentary on the weakness of the Rajputs and the strength of 
Ike Marfitluls, “After a long higgling, the Maharana had to sign a treaty 
promising to pay annual tribute of Rs. 1,60,000, to cover which the 
Banhadu pargarut was ceded to the Marathas.”“ 

Though at this time the Punjab enjoyed peace owing to the strong 
and benevolent rule of its governor Zakariya Khinl 
rh« Punjab ^ 1726-45), the province had suffered much on account 
of the ravages of plunderers like Isa KhSu and Husain Khan Kheshgi. 
Towards the North-West Ertmlier were a number of intractable tribes 
who could he kept under control only when the power of the Mughal 
Emperors w'us strong both at Delhi and at Kabul. At the present time 
they afforded ii gun-powder magazine that might burst out at any moment, 
and their dcprtidatioiis across (he border gave a convenient excuse for 
Nadir Shfilt to lend punitive expeditions into these shady regions. 

THE PERSIAN INVASION, 1738-39 
Nadir vSlulh was a Turkish adventurer who had established himself 
as the ruler of Persia in 1736. Persia had fallen on evil days and the 
Safaw'is had been supplanted by Afghan aggressors in 1722.^ Nadir Shai, 
like Napoleon, llmugl) a foreigner himself, proved the saviour and then 
the champion of his adopted country,^ This ambitious an success u 
adventurer carried the wnr into the home-lands of the 
and thereby came into clash with the Mughal governor 0 a u . ar y 
in 1737, Nadir Shfih marched against KandahSr with 80,000 men. 0 
long as that centre of Afghan power was not destroyed, it. won remat 


I Sarkar, op. cif.. pp. 234-45. For circumstances leading to Maratha intetven- 

rS: D.*» s., oj; g f.d .. ,»j .. .5; 

Maralhas a pwaliy of Rs. 10 lakh.s for siding with 

extraordinary tiemancls from the Mughal Emperor, at: read trvine, op. cii., 

3 For a fuller account of (he earlier history ot Nanir on,..., 
pp. 315-20. 
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menace to tlie safety of Persia and constantly disturb the peace and pros¬ 
perity of Khurasan. Moreover, without the coitqucst of Kandahar the 
full heritage of the Safawis could not be .said to have come into his 
possession.” The fort of Kandahar fell after a year’s siege, March, 1737 
to March, 1738, But Nadir Shah treated the defeated Afghans very 
kindly : “released all the prisoners taken, bestowed pensions on the tribal 
chiefs, enlisted the clansmen in his army, and by transplanting the Ghilzais 
to Naishapur and other place.s in Khurasan (the former home.s of the 
Abdali.s) and posting Abdali chieftains as governors of Southern Afghanis¬ 
tan (Kandahar, Girishk, Bist and Zaniindawar). kept hi.s former enemies 
usefully employed in his service. Ilix policy mi.s to tempt the other Afghan 
forts to surremkr to him by creating; a reputation for himself as a merciful 
enemy and liberal master, and to enlist the Afghan soldiers under his banners 
as devoted siipiJurtcrs of his projected conquests of Central Asia and Indict,"^ 

We have not the space for a detailed statement of all the reasons for 
Nadir Shah’s invasions of India. In ihe last analysis 
Diplomacy attributed to the ambitions of Nadir 

Shah on the one hand, and the apparent weakness of the Mughal Empire 
on the other.® “Nadir Shah,” as Irvine points out, “was no mere soldier, 
no savage leader of a savage hordebut a master of diplomacy and state¬ 
craft as well as of the sword. The profoundness of hi.s diplomacy wa,s no 
less remarkable than the greatness of his generalship in war and the 
wisdom of his policy to the vanquished after his victories in the field."® 

1. The Mughal Emperors had long been in the practice of cxcliaiig- 
ing ambassadors with the Persian Court. This diplomatic usage was 
suddenly discontinued when Nadir Shah ascended the throne, The new 
ruler of Persia resented this all the more because Muhammad Shfih had 
maintained friendly relations with Mir Wai.s and his son Husain, the 
usurper of Kandahar, despite the latter’s raid into Multan. Nadir Shah 
duly informed the Mughal Court of his intended campaign in Kandahar 
and requested the Emperor not to give shelter to tlic Afghan fugitives in 
Kabul, The Emperor, no doubt, promised to do the needful, but failed 
to carry out his undertaking. 

2. A second ambassador was sent to Delhi repeating the request, 
with no better result. In 1737, therefore, when hostilities had already 
begun in Kandahar, Nadir Shah despatched a third envoy to the Mughal 

1 7iW„ pp. 319-20. 

2 ‘The train had long been laid’, writes Anandrum Mukhlis, and from these 

negotiations sprang ihe spark that fired it.the true cause wa.s the weakness of its 

(Hindustan’s) monarchy.—E. & D,, op. cil., VIII, p. 77. 

“ Irvine, toe. cit,, p. 320. 
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Court expecting an urgent and clear reply. But the Mughal sphinx was 
as silent as ever. A ycai passed, and matters crossed the frontiers of 
diplomacy—Nadir Shah decided on invading India. 

The governor of Kabul, NSsir Khan, was not in the good books of 

DefeBcclcHB Fronttei' Power at Delhi. His alarming reports 

about the impending danger were, therefore, discre¬ 
dited. He failed tr) get even the mininium subsidies to maintain liis army 
in a stale of defence. The soldiers were ill-fed, ill-armed and five years 
in arrears of pay. In the \vord.s of Ghulam Husain, ‘it was impossible for 
Nasir Khan to prevent Nfidir Shfih’s entrance into India, The Government 
was rotten, tlic Emperor was powerless. No money was sent to maintain 
the administration in Afghanistan. The subahdar, therefore, sought his 
own comfort and lived at Peshawar, entrusting the fort of Kabul to a 
q/kii/dr with orders to control and watch the passes leading into India.’*^ 

Tlic Punjab, as .stated previously, was at this time under its governor, 

The Punjab was no doubt “a brave and 

active soldier” and a ‘‘good administrator” ; but 
being a TuriiiiT foreigner, iic was haled by the Elindustanis at Court who 
enjoyed favour with the Emperor. His appeals for reinforcements in men 
and money, therefore, felt on deaf ears. The gateways of India being thus 
in no state of defence, Nadir Shah’s invasion was both tempted and 
facilitated. 

On lOlh May, 1738, the Persian entered Northern Afghanistan. 
, . (iha/uii fell on the 31st. The Mughal governor 

The Invasion , . , , , ,, , , , 

fled, but the people were well treated by the con¬ 
queror. The Hazaras in the hills south-west of Ghazni resisted, and 
were ruthlessly destroyed. Nadir then advanced upon Kabul, which 
after a brief defence fell on the 19tli June. Here he heard from his envoy 
at the Delhi Court Unit the Mughal Emperor would neither reply nor give 
him his co/igc. At this Nadir Shah despatched an urgent letter of protest 
with a fast courier accompanied by some leading men of Kabul to offer 
explanation of the steps taken by the Persians. In this he pointed out 
how the Emperor had broken faith with him, and explained that in pimisli- 
ing the rebellious Afghan lie was really serving the best interests of the 
Mughal Empire, But as ill-luck would have it, the messengers were 
murdered within Mughal territory and Nadir Shiili. had to march against 
the clans who were responsible for this outrage. He left Kabul on the 


i, 94, cited by Irvine, 0/1, Cl/., p. 325. , , ..i j 

Nasir Khan, according lo the TozAtro, described himsell'as ‘a rose-bush wiltierecl 
by the blasts of autumn, while his soldiery were no more than a feted pageant, in- 
provided and without spirit.’—E. & D., op. cit., VIII, p. 77. 
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19th July, and Jalalabad surrendered on 7th September, 173H, The men 
were massacred and the women taken captive by way ol reprisals against 
the assassination of the envoys. Some lime was then spent in regulating 
the administration ot the conciucred country, altti which Nadir Shah 
marched into the Punjab. As the prospects of his returning home seemed 
distant, he invested his eldest son, Nlirza Rnza Quli, as his deputy or 
regent in Persia (3rd November) and sent him back with a great force and 
suitable pomp. 

For consideration of space we cannot dwell otr all the details of 
Nadir Shiih’s Indian campaign. Peshawar was 
ToKarnal jgth November. VVazirabad on the 

Chenab (60 miles N.W. of Lahore) was crosged on the 8th January, 1739, 
Zakariya Khair, governor of the Punjab, linding resisiairec impossible 
surrendered on 12lh January and thereby saved the city ol Lahore from 
the wrath of the invader. He was made to pay a contribution ol 20 lakhs 
of Rupees and retained in his governorship. His son joined the train of 
the invader with 500 retainers “evidently as a hostage for his father's 
fidelity.” Similarly, Nasir Khan was restored to the viccroyally of Kabul 
and Peshawar. “A Persian force was detached to guaid the fciiies 
and seize the boats on the rivers of the Punjab and see that travellers to 
and from the Persians army during its stay in India could easily pass. 
Tints the flanks and rear of the invaders were completely secured."' 

The situation is well described by Anandram Mukhlis in his 
Tazkira : ‘Nadir Shah was now in possession of all the country as far as 
Attock, and Muhammad Shah and his adviserj; could no longer remain 
blind to the danger that threatened them. They understood at length that 
this was no ordinary foe against whom they had to contend, no mere plunderer 
who would be sated with the spoil of a province and then return to his own 
country, hut a leader of umshakalde resolution, who shaped his course with 

his sword.' But the writer goes on to state how the Emperor and his 
nobles failed to do the needful and the country was despoiled by the 
invader : ‘How to relate the ruin and desolation that overwhelmed this 
beautiful country 1 Wazirabad, Imantlbad and Gujarat, towns which, for 
population might almost be called cities, were levelled with the earth. 
Nothing was respected, no sort of violence remained unpractised ; property 
of all kinds became the spoil of the plunderer, and women the prey of the 
ravisher.’^ 

‘On the 15th of the month,’ continues Anandram, ‘the Shah continued 

1 Irvine, op. cit., pp. 330-33. 

2 E. & D., op, cit., pp. 78-80. 
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his march towards Shahjalianabgd. He advanced rapidly. Leaving his 
camp equipage at Shuhahad, (17 miles E. of AmbSla) on the 15th ZiU 
kada he appeared in the neighbourhood of Karnal (20 miles from Pdnlpat), 
where Vluhammad .Sltiih’.s army awaited his coming.’^ 

BATTLE OF KARNAL, 1739 

The fateful hallle was fought on the 13th February, 1739.® The 
following account of it by Anandram, who was an eye-witness, is valuable; 

‘Near Karual flows through a I)roacl plain a canal which issues from 
the Jarnna river, near Mukhlispiir, and continues its course to Shah- 
jahaiitthad. This place was found convenient for the encampment of 
the army. By degrees news was received of the progress of the enemy... 
This disposition, which could hardly be considered worthy of an Emperor, 
was arloiited partly tf) :iwait the arrival of (Saadat Khan) Burhanu-1 Mulk 
Bahadur, JVhziifi of Oudli, rrho had been ordri ed to join the royal army. 
This nohleniai), though sulferlng from sickness, advanced by forced 
marebes at the head of 30,000 liorsemen, and reached Karnal, on the 
14th of fjl’kada- This addition to the strength of the army created uni¬ 
versal jo\'. and all now ihoiiglit victory certain. 

‘The Persians tried to intercept the army, which resulted in a pre¬ 
mature ela.sh. Muhamrrtad Sltali, hearing of what was going on ordered 
Amirn-l umarn (Khiin Dauran) to reinforce the Nazim. The ^4mfr re¬ 
presented that the. army luul not expected to fight that day, and that the 
soldiers wore couscquetitly c[uitc unprepared ; reinforcements could but 
add to the .severity of the defeat. It was far better to delay a battle until 
the morrow, when the army could be disposed according to the rules 
of war, with advanced and rear guards, and their artillery on which 
everything dcpcndecl in Indian warfare could be placed in the front. 
The struggle would then be one of comparative ease, and a little skill 
would insure an easy victory. The monarch was displeased with these 
objections, and adclressed (he Amir as a conceited idler. But Amlru-1 iimara 
Bahildur was a chieftain who had the good of his master at heart ; never 

had he been guilty of auglit like disobedience, and now, arming hmselt 

and mounting an elephant, he gathered round him Muzaffar Khan 
BahSdur and a few liorseineii, all that could be collected in that hour of 
Ijcwilderrnent, and hastened to the support o^ the Nazim. The struggle 
raged so licrcely that firearms and arrows were put aside, and swords 
and daggers were brought into play. Blood flowed from S^P’^S wounds 
and crimsoned the combatants; the red Kazdbash caps had the appear¬ 
ance of po] 7 pie.s; a dense .smoke hung over the field of battle. 

‘The heroic efforts of Amiru-i umara and his prodigies of valour 
could not prevail against the Persians, who far exceeded “le Indians 
in number,® and Iiad, moreover, tlic advantage of having been p ace 


^ D^Srivasiava sives a dilTerent date; see The Fir.U Tm NawHbs of Oudh. 
pp. 64 65, p„(s down the strength of (he Persian ^ 

horse. ‘*The number is neatest the truth. He stales th t combatants 

force at Karnai could not have exceeded 75,000,’’ But including the non combatants 

it was very near a million men I See Trvine, op. cit., pp. 4J7-JS. 
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position by the SliSh liimself. The Miighals broke at length and fled ; 
but Amiru-1 uinara maintained the combat until, mm tally wmindcd in the ■ 
face, he fell covered with glory.Burhanu-1 Mulk and Nisiir Muham¬ 
mad Kh'an Bahhclur became prisoners.Had the Emperor himself led 

his powerful army to the support of Burh<inu-1 Mulk, theie would have 
been no cause to lament the loss of such a sardar as Ainiru-l mnara ; and 
who can say that victory might not have smiled on his arms.’® 

‘It is probable’, stales the Bayan-i Waki, ‘that if the army of Hindus¬ 
tan had been fully provided with artillery, the Persians would not have 
been able to oppose it.’® 

The re.sult of the defeat has been thus de.scribed by Anandram him- 
, . self: 1, ‘The consequences of this disaster were 

The Result , 

lamentable ; lor the loss ol baggage and the scarcity 
of supplies that soon prevailed (four rupees could hardly purchase a sir 
of flour) totally deprived the soldiery of the little sjurit they ever possessed. 

2. ‘The Persian Emperor sent a massage oiTcring to treat for pence; 
for, though so powerful, he was not one to overlook the advantages of 
negotiation. WazIru-1 mamalik Asaf Jfdi was opposed to the proposition; 
but his argument did not prevail with the Emperor. On the 16th of the 
month Asaf .ffih Bahadur and A^lmu-llal 1 Khan Baluldur were deputed to 
the Shfib, to conclude the negotiations: they returned to camp that 
evening.’"' 

‘The nc,xt clay Mulianimad Shfih repaired in person to tiic Persian 
, camp. . . .Wlien they drew near, the Slulh himself 
came forth, and the etiquette usual between the 
Persian and Mughal Courts was faithfully observed. The two monarclis, 
holding one another by the hand, entered the audicnce-tents, and seated 
themselves side by side on a inasmicl. It was as two suns had risen in the 
East, nr as if (wo bright moons shed their light at one lime ! 

‘As Muhammad Shrih was unaccompanied by any one of his chiefs, 
the subject of conversation between the two Emperors has remained 
unknown. After this had lusted some time, a repast was prejnircd, the 
remains of which were given to Amir Khan Baluldur and the other noble¬ 
men. Nothing that courtesy and friendship require wa.s omitted during 

1 ‘By Ills decease, Asaf Jflh Bahadur (Nizamu-l Mulk) became Mfr Bakshi. 

OITicers were sent by the Emperor’s order to seize the property of the late nobleman, 
which it would have been more generous to leave to the heirs.’—E. & D., op. cll., 
p, 84. S 

2 Ibid., pp. 62-84. 

* Ibid., p. 83 n. "The defeat of the Indians at Karnfil due as much to their 
being outclassed in their weapons of war and method of fighting as to their bad general¬ 
ship.’’—Irvine, loc. cit., pp. 350-52. 

According to other accounts Nizamu-l Mulk conspired with Niidir Shah to 
inveigle the Emperor into virtual imprisonment in the PersiaritCamp. StsTanklH 
Hindi, E. & H., op. cit., VIII, pp- 62-64; also Fraser, Niidir S^db, pp. 70-74. w. 
Irvine, op, cit,, pp. 352-58 exculpating the Nizam, 
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the whole conference, which lasted a quarter of the day. These proceedings 
restored tranquillity to the mind of the soldiery ; all looked forward with 
joy to renewed plenty, to return to their beloved Sliahjahiinabad and the 
society of friends ; hui fate smiled at these fond hopes, for more suffering 
and more bloodshed awaited them.' 

The dying nv/rf/', Khan Dauran Samsamu-d datilah, had enjoined, 

March to DcUiJ Emperor to Nadir, nor conduct 

Nadir to Delhi, but send away that evil from this 
point by any means that you can devise.” But the inevitable came to pass. 
The unsuspecting Asaf jrdi and the Emperor Muhammad Shah during 
their second visit to Niidir Sludi’s camp were surrounded and practically 
taken prisoncr.s, it is alleged, at (he instigation of Saadat Khan 
Biuiiiinii-l Mulk,^ Nadir Sliah compelled them to march to Delhi with the 
hope of c.xtorling from lire Emperor a larger indemnity than had been 
promised in the camp,- The Marfithri ambassador at the Mughal Court, 
escaping from the embarrassing situation, with a sigh of relief exclaimed : 
“God has averted a great danger from me, and enabled me to escape 
with honour! The ChagliaUii Empire is gone, Irani Empire has commen¬ 
ced Anandram too state.s, ‘The Mughal monarchy appeared to all to 
be at an end,’'' 

The conqueror’,s jiisliftcation was as follows: 

‘ Many details are nmilted in this summary account. Niz5tnu-1 Mulk in his 
first visit 10 the Persian camp had negotiated for Niidir Shah’s return on payment of 
Rs, 50 latclis. On his return, by Nadir Shah’s request, the Emperor paid a visit to the 
Pei'sian camp, and was well received. After Muhammad Shah's retirement, Saadat 
Khfin, owing to his jcalou.sy towards the NizSm, suggested to Nadir Shah thathe should 
secure Nizamu-1 Mulk’s person as security for payment of the promised indemnity, and 
also that if they marched to Delhi, Nadir Shah could extort more. The Nizam on his 
unsuspecting second visit was forcibly detained. This made the Emperor pay a second 
visit also. He too being secured was prevailed upon to go to Delhi together with the 
Persian host. This culminated in'a tragedy.—Read Irvine, op. eft., pp. 354-60. For 
the part played by Saadat Khan in this whole affair, see Srivaslava, o/<. cit,, pp^ 61-75. 

“ The conditions in the camp were heart-rending. According to Marathd eye- 
wilnc.ss. ‘Grain could not be procured even at 6 or 7 rupees the seer, The country was 

a desert, iiolhing could be had from the neighbouring villages.only six days alter 

the battle, the sitiiply of shee had become entirely exhausted in the camp.—/mm, p. 557. 
For a description of (lie march to Delhi, see Fraser, op. c/h, pp 94-96, Fraser who 
wrote his account in 1742, and got his information from Mirza Zaman (secretary to 
Sarbtiland Kliiin), also describes the scarcity in Ihc Mughal camp which among other 

reasons must have been a potent factor in determining the Emperor s abject sni render. 
“In Mohammed ShiilTs camp,’’he writes, “what grain was to be had, was sold iroiii 
21 to 3 rupees per seer, and whoever went to Nadir Shah s camp, V'®’'® ^ 

as unich as they consumed ihere, but not to carry any avvny.at last the braperor 

declared that affairs were now gone beyond his power and that he must do “’J®® 

lliings ; to-morrow to march out and make one dcsperalc push, to determine his lort 
at once; or put an end to all thoughts and misery by a dose ol poi.son ; or else submit 
peaceably, to what terms may be imposed. The Emperor s inclmalion (Iho he did n t 
ihen declare it) was for the last of these."—Ibid., pp. 90-91. 

» Rajwadfi, vi. No. 131—cited by Sarkar.—(Irvme, op. cit., p. 360). 

* E. & D,, op, cit., p. 87. 
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Addressing the Mughal Empire, he slated ; ‘It is strange that you 
should be so unconcerned and regardless of your own affairs, that not¬ 
withstanding I wrote you several letters, sent an Ambassador, and testified 
a friendship for you, your ministers should not think it proper to send me 
a satisfactory answer ; and by reason of your want of command and 
discipline over your people, one of my Ambassadors, contrary to all laws, 
has been killed in your dominions. 

‘Even when I entereil your empire, you seemed under no concern 
for your affairs, nor so much as sent to ask wlio I was or what was my 

design.Moreover, your predecessors were wont to take the Jezhk from 

the infidels, and you in your reign Itavc given it to them, liaving, in these 
20 years, suffered the empire to be over-run hy them.i 

‘But as hitherto the race of Temur have not injured or misbeliaved 
towards the Seffi (Safawi) family, and tlic people of Persia, I shall not 
take the empire from you. Only, as your iudolence and pride have 
obliged me to march so far, and ilial I have been )nit to an extraordinary 
expense, and my men, on account of the long jnarche.s, aiT, tmich fatigued, 
and in want of necessaries ; I must go to Dellii, and there continue some 
days, until the army is refreshed, and the /teis/iecush (tribute), that 
NizSm al Muluck lias agreed to (50 lakln of Rupees), is nuulcgood tome, 
after that, I shall leave you to look after your own affairs,'® 


Massacre at Delhi 


The happenings related above had created a state of tense excite¬ 
ment and nervousness at Delhi, Even before the 
tragedy of Karnfil, according to Anandnlm : ‘Many 
were the false reports circulated which there is no need to record here, 
and such was the state of the town, that, but fur the vigilance of Kotwil 
Haji Fiilad Khan, it must have been plundered, and the Persian array 
would have found the work done. The Koiwfil, no ordinary man, was at 
his post day and night ; liis exertions were unceasing, and, wherever there 
was an appearance of sedition, he seized and punished the guilty parties, 
The roads were infested with malefactors, and there was safety for none.’® 
Under .such conditions, “The fallen descendant of Babar and Akbar 
rode into liis capital on a portable throne {lakhl-hrowmi) in .silence and 
humility ; no band played, and no banners were carried before him,”® 
Nildir Shah followed him into the city, the next day (9lh March, 1739). 
The Emperor welcomed his conqueror, spread the richest carpets, cloth of 
gold, and other rare stuffs, on the ground for him to set his foot upon 
(pa-anc/azi). Nadir Shah occupied Shah .lahan’s own palace-chambers 
near the Diwan-i-khas, while Muhammad Shfih lodged near the deorhi 
of the Asad Burj,—[Anandrain,] On this day the Emperor acted as the 


. , ,, , The Tetereiice is to the Marathas. Nadir Shah was a staunch Sunni, and 

natecl all mfldels. See Fraser, op, cil., pp, 66-69. 

I Ibid., pp, 88-89. 

E. & D., op. cil., p. 86. 

" Sarkar, 077 . c;7,, p, 363. 
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host 3 nd plticcd dinner before NSdir. The Persian army encamped, some 
round the fort, some on the bank of the Jamuna near the city, and some 
were quartered in houses throughout the city,—[Ali Hazm, Jahankusha 
355,r 

For a time the prospect looked sanguine until it proved sanguinary : 
>By a strange cast of the dice two monarchs who, but a short while before, 
found the limits of an empire too narrow to contain them both, were 
dwellers now within the same four walls!’ But, as ill-luck would have it, 
a deep tragedy awaited the people of Delhi, It was heralded by the 
suicide of Sa’adat Khan Ilurhanu-l Miilk, Either his failure in raising the 
promised ransom or some other delinquency in the eyes of the conqueror, 
led to his severe reproof. The broken-hearted Nawab “took diamond 
powder to Save his name and lionour and died about next morning.”^ 

Nadir Shah, according to all accounts, appears to have acted with 
great dignity and restraint. But the situation was such that, if all had 
gone well to the end, it would have been a great surprise, However, a 
clash occurred somewhere in the. city, between the citizens and the army of 
occupation. It was the eve of the Holi festival for the Hindus, when 
excitement and intoxication arc considered normal. 'The bad characters 
within the town,’ says Anandram, ‘collected in great bodies, and, without 
distinction, commenced the work of plunder and destruction, A discharge 
of firearms and other missiles was continued through the night. The 
darkness of the night and the diOiculty of recognising friend or foe were 
the cause of numbers of the Kazalbashi (Persians) being slain in the 
narrow lanes of the town. Scarce a spot but was stained with their blood. 

‘On the morning of the 11th (March, 1739, Sunday) an order went 
forth from the Persian Emperor for the slaughter of the inhabitants (as an 
act of reprisal for the murder of the Persians). The result may be imagin¬ 
ed ; one moment .seemed to have sulPiccd for universal destruction. The 
Cltaiidni cluiiik, the fruit rnarket, the D^^Hbah bazar, and the buildings 
around the Masjid-Ujcmui were set fire to and reduced to ashes. The 
inhabitants, one and all were slaughtered. Here and there some opposi¬ 
tion was offered, but in most places people were butchered unresistingly. 
The Persian-s laid violent hands on everything and everybody ; cloth, 
jewels, dishes of gold and silver, were acceptable spoil. The author 
beheld these horrors from his mansion, situated in the Wahilpura Mu a o 
outside the city, resolved to fight to the last if necessary, and with the e p 

of God to fall at least with honour. But, the Lord be praised, / le imi 


^ Ibid,, p. 363* . -j/ M IK 

* For a discussion on this point, read Dr. Snvastavut op. p. 
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of destrucikm did not extend beyond the cdnm-nanml pam of the mnu i 
Since the days of Hazrnt Sahib-kiran Arnir Timur, w^o caplutd S 
and ordered the inhabitants to be massacred, up to (lie present time (A h' 
1151). a period of 348 years, the capital had heem free from rch^^sita' 
tions. The rum in which Us beautiful streets and buildings were now 
involved was such that the labour of years could alone restore the town to 
Us former state of grandeur.’’ “ 

I he loss in lives and trea.surc was indeed immense, No purpose 

Results I’y dwelling either upon the horrors 

ol the holocaust or counting the casualties. Neither 
age nor sex were respected by the furies let loose upon the city ■ the 
m.scicants ni some cases appear to have escaped leaving innocent to be 
viet imsed. Several men and women were driven to insanity and suicide 
in heu dcspeiation. I he streets and houses were glutted with corpses 
and soon the stench of these threatened to choke the living, The debris 
could be cleared and cleansed only by means of lire. The carnage lasted only 
fa I ve hours n-om 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. ‘By degrees the violence of the 
Ws subsided, writes Anandram. ‘but the bloodshed, thedevastation, and 

shlwn 1 ' a long time the streets remained 

shown with corpses, as the walks of a garden with dead nowers and leaves, 

le own was reduced to ashes, and had the appearance of a plain 
onsumed with lire. All the regal jewels and property and the contents of 
the treasury were seized by the Persian conqueror in the citadel. He thus 
became possessed of treasure to the amount of 60 toes of Rupees and several 
housand a,harjis ; plate of gold to the value of one krore of Rupees, and the 
jewels, many of which were unrivalled in beauty by any in the w-orld, 
were valued at about 50 krores. The Peacock Throne^ alone, constructed at 
grea pains m the reign of Sluih Jahan. had cost one krore of Rupees, 
ephants. horses, and precious stuffs, whatever pleased the conqueror’s 
y , more indeed than can be enumerated, became his spoil. In .short, the 
acLinnulated wealth of 348 years cluinged ma.ster.s in a moment.”' 

I E, & D., Of), cii., p. 8S. 

Nadir Shah 

-H. & D„ op. ciV,. p 8Vi?2 ^ by Muhammad Shah, 

pieces by Sultan Ibrahim and Peacock Throne was broken to 

J720. to meet the expenses of the 

374. “The*eritife **poDulation'^''nr p* de'ails. read Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 370- 

that Kingdom was rMihted for three^yearr^Vhe'ohi'r®’® revenue of 

rewarded; the common soldiers recelwU la ' ^ lavishly 

was their due arrears one-third months pay together, one-third of which 

[Bayan 53], The camn-followprQ remainine one-third as bounty 

bounty [/iw, h®^^ ia'ary and Rs. WO as 
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In the estimation of Fraser, 200,000 inhabitants of the Mtighal 
Empire had fallen victims to the Persian invader; and, in addition to 70 
krores of Rupees, Niidir Shfih carried away with him “100 elephants, 7,000 
horses, 10,000 camels, 100 eunuchs, 130 writers, 200 smiths, 300 masons 
and builders, 100 stone-cutters, and 200 carpenters. 

A daughter of “Icsdan Bakhsh the son of Khm Bakhsh and grandson 
of Aurangzeb" was given in marriage to ‘Nesr Allah Mirza, Nadir Shah’s 
son, On Tuesday nigitt the marriage was consummated. Mahomraed 
Shah made tlie young princess a present of jewels to the value of 50,000 
Rupees, and in ready money 50,000 more.”® 

Finally, Niidir Slulh read the following homily to the Mughal 

Emperor: 

‘In the fust jilace, you must seize all the omra’s jagirs, and pay 
each ol them, acaurliiig to his niansal) and rank, with ready money out 
of the treasury, You are to allow none to keep any forces of his own, but 
you yourself are enustantly to keep 60,000 chosen horsemen, at sixty 
rupees per nmiuK : every (eu men to have dehbashi (officer over ten men), 
every ten deliliashi,s one. sudiml (olliccr over 100), and every ten sudivah 
one liazdii- You ought to he well acquainted with the merits of each ; 
his name., family and nation (race), not allowing any of them—officers, 
soldiers or otlicrH-~to lie idle or inactive ; (and) when an occasion may 
require, clcspalcli a sudieieiil number, under the command of one whom 
you can trust for conduct, courage and fidelity, and when that business is 
over, recall them immediately, not letting any person to stay too long in 
command, for fear of bad consequences. Tou are moreparliciilarly io beware 
of Mzhnu-l-Mulk, w/im, by his conduct, I found to he full of cunning and self 
interested, and more ambitious than becomes a subject.' 

The reporter of the above, Mirza Zouman, goes on to narrate: 
‘Mahommed Shah knowing these advices proceeded from good-will, was 
very thankful, and desired him, as his empire depended on him, that he. 
would appoint thos'C whom he thought most deserving of the principal 
posts, Nadir Sluih said, “That will not be at all for your interest; such 
officers will have little deference for you in my absence ; when I am gone, 
dispose of every post to those whom you think most worthy, and should 

they or any of them rebel, upon the first advice, I will send a person Jo 

chastise them ; if it be necessary I'll send forces; or on occasion, I, can 
be with you myself, in 40 days, from Kandahar; but upon all events do 


not reckon me far off,’’” , 

Nadir .Shah before his departure on 5th May, 1739, after a stay of 
57 days placed the crown of Hindustan on the head 
of Muhammad Shah and tied a jewelled' sword 


Persian Annexatlon.s 
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round liis waist; and the Emperor gratefully declared (or was gracefully 
made lo declare) ; “As the generosity of the Sliahan Shah has made me 
a second time master of a crown and a throne and exalted me among the 
crowned heads of the world, I beg to offer as my tribute the provinces 
of my Empire vrest of tlic river Indus, from Kashmir to Sindh, and in 
addition the subahs of Tattha and the ports subordinate to it.’’^ 

Tlius, the most vital part of the Mughal Empire, viz,, the Trans- 
Indiis provinces including Afghanistan, was now finally lost to the descen¬ 
dants of Babur. “A considerable territory cast of the Indus had also 
been seized by Nadir by right of victory over the local .subahdars before 
the battle of Kariial, and hi.s right to their revenue wa,s not disputed, 
tliougli they continued to be governed by Muhammad Shah's officers, 
The governor of Lahore now signed an agreement to .send Nadir 20 lakhs 
of Rupees a year on this account, to remove tlie reason for any Persian 
garrison being left east of tlic Indus. 

It must be here recorded with pride that, when Niidir Shah wanted 
to acknowledge his gratification at Zakariyil Klian'.s (governor of Lahore) 
conduct during the invasion, by granting whatever he might desire, the 
latter nobly hogged of the coiuituror for nothing mn< than the rekme of 

the Indian captivea he was carrying away to Pcr.via 

Lastly, it may be stated that, ever .since Nadir Shah’s entry into 
Delhi, the kiwtbah (the emblem of sovereignty) liad been read in the name 
of the conqueror. Now he graciously declared that henceforth aWfarnms 
■should be again issued in Muhammad ShfilTs name, as also tbc reading 
of the kinithah and the issuing of coinage. Finally, Nadir Shiih also sent 
off farn farnidns of his own to Nadir Jang, Nasir-ud-daulah, Rajah Saliii 
and Baji Rao, urging them to respect the settlement he had made and to 
obey Muhammad Shah in future.^ 

Nadir Shah did not live long to reap the fruits of his triumphs. 

B, Ahmad Shall years after liis Indian invasion he died by the 
Abdaii Wc must now turn to the 

otlier invader: Ahmad Shalt Abdaii or Durrani, 
He was one of Nadir Shalt’s chief lieutenants. Of him the conqueror had 
said, “I have not found in Iran, Tiiran, or Hind, any man equal to Ahmad 


I Sarkar, iig cil., p, 374 . 

" IbhI., pp, 374-75, 

^ Ibid., p, 376. 

Hazin. 

It was the Kachan in the N.E. corner of Khurasan. 

ferocious tyrant. See Sarlfar, 


301, Bayan, 57, and 
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Abdali^ in capacity and character." This estimate of him was justified 
by Abdali’s .successes, After tlie death of Nadir Shah he eatablished him¬ 
self as independent ruler of Kandahar and Kabul, and consequently laid 
claim to Western Punjab as the rightful successor of Nadir. To make 
good this claim he led succciisive expeditions into Hindustan which cul¬ 
minated in the great disaster (for us) at Panlpat in 1761, The situation 
in Hindustan leading up to tWs catastrophe is too complicated to be satis¬ 
factorily unravelled witliin the space at our disposal, We shall, therefore, 
here touch upon only a few of the most salient features to enable the 
reader to visualise the circumstances attending the extinction of tlie'Mughal 
Empire, Although, as we have said in the Introduction, the last descen¬ 
dant of Bfibur to bear the name and wear the crown of the Mughal 
Emperor was Bahadur Shfih II, who died in exile at Rangoon in 1862—a 
full century after the Third Battle of Panlpat (1761)—the Empire might 
be considered to have been truly extinguished with the murder of Alamglr 
II, on 28th November, 1759. His son Ali Gauhar, was at that time away 
from the capital and although he proclaimed himself Emperor Shah Alam 
at Allahabad, he was not destined to return to Delhi except as the protege 
of new powers (the Marathas and the English) that were contending for 
the mastery of his Empire. Meanwhile a puppet was raised to the throne, 
as Shah .lahan IH,^ by the rebellious wazir, GazIU-d din Firuz Jang but 
he never counted fur a legitimate successor. This revolution was precipi¬ 
tated to a very large extent by the invasions of Ahmad Shah Abdali, which 
began in 1748 and ended in 1761. 

One writer has said, "The Mogul rule began and ended on the field 
of Prinlpaf."* The implications of this statement 

Signiae^mce of (.[gar. Ill the first battle of Panlpat 

Panipat Lodi, the Afghan ruler of Delhi, was over¬ 

thrown, and Bilbur laid the foundation of the Mughal Empire in India. 
In the second battle of Panlpat, Akbar overthrew Hemii, the Hindu gene¬ 
ral of an Afghan King, who, had set himself up as a new Vikramaditya at 
Delhi; but the real overthrow was not of Hindu power but of the 
Afghans. Throughout Mughal history the fallen and dispossessed 


1 Abduli’s original home appears to have been '"Multan, His smndfathej 

hatl migraied to Herat about 1717 A.D.— (Scivastaya, op. p. jj. . . preceptor 

Abddl (or a man of renunciation and ‘Pearl among pearls*) 

Khwajah Abu Ahmad Abdd! of the Ch sli order. oTo nT 

was the title he bad himself assumed after his s“«ss.-(Saikar cm, p. zw ,) 

2 Tlw Cwiibridge Shorter History of India (L934), p. 475 A grandson oi m 
B akhsh, the youngest son of Alirangzeb. The Ibrat-nQma c 

E, & D.^, P' ^ a rebel See Sarkar, op.cd II,' P-166. 

4 KamTarand Shlh: i History of the Mogul Rule m Ma, p. 266, 
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Alghans vvei'c trying to regain their lost dominion in India ■ but thev 

could never regain the capital, Delhi, the real political centre of gravitv 
Now after a lutlc over two centuries (1556-1761). it might appear that' 

Mughal power m India was really and linally extinguished even at Delhi 
as the result of an Afyhm triumph on the gory field of PanTpat But it 
■snottobcforgotteiithat the third battle of Panipat was m fought 
between the Mughal ruler uf Delhi and ihft Afghan invader, but between 
he ManiiJm and Abdali. The crushing defeat was. therefore, a disaster for 
he ^ and net for the Emperor : if anything it was a triumph also 

lo he Mughal Empire, because both Abdali. .Shujau-d daula and the 
Rohillas, were to all appearances the champions of the Mughal (Muslim ’) 
tmpuc against the immediate chances of founding a Maratha (Hindu) 
Empiic at Delhi. After his victory of Panipat, Ahmad SMh Abdali re¬ 
tired from Hindustan recognising Shah Alam as the Emperor of Delhi ■ 
But here we arc only dealing with lumicx and not rccililics. The reality 

rrA nms?r 'rf Emperor at Delhi after the murder 

r? - ‘be work of the rebellious 

rojm’ Miiriitbas, Asa 

Ti c ittlm ’r;r revolutionaries. 

P mish . fi ‘be Afghan from Delhi and the 

J; ‘^aded in a catastrophe, to thcimvlvax and not to the Mughal 
■mpne the latter had already cemed to exixl in What Panipat 

wilhd,aw,,L and rccogmtion ol' Slial, Alara sl,.,„cd ,|,a, |,fe 

PlnJl” in I <« Dem- The bailie of 

Tie : »'«■''» TWfee,/ ,o 

h^ nenec w llT'’'’" e'''" ““ f” role. How llh, 

happened will become clear from what follows. 

fortunes’' ten years later when ilie next Pel. ‘'made good their 

Mahiiclaji Sinclhia brought ihc legitimate Enincro'rinspiniccl generals including 
hereditary throne under Maralhfi iiroteciion 'fsliilled him on his 

t«k ug of 1752, and //i^//rec/6‘ulsV 'Ji '‘'Z “'<= «'cred iinder- 

Peshwas had been striving fro the 11^1™ n^nr ,9'’F'''‘‘^>:‘’'‘d-Padshflhi for which the 
(hat at Panipat 'Hhe fieinTs maS" To? the ^bmits 

IS amply corroborated by the easy manner in whini? ‘’''/d power, ive., the English. This 
obtained the Diwani o^engll^ T nracEca ? Panipat. Clive 

consequently of India. Bengal had then ifeeTt hi t “f diat rich province and 

had the Peslnm been of Nagpur and 

the Peshwa would have allowed Bengal to s’lln out Jf Bhonsia nor 

0^ ..I. 
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Ahmad Shah Durrani, like Bfibur, led altogether five expeditions 
into Hindustan, the fifth ending with a victory on the 
Five Durmnl i>fmtpat ; but the difference between the two 

was that the lormer, mil ike the latter, did not follow 
111 his triumph. Tlie situation in India was somewhat similar on the two 
occasions : in 1526, the Empire of Delhi had shrunk to a kingdom, as in 
1761 ■ it was moreover very much distracted and weakened by internal 
squabbles and external dangers from its own nominal vassals ; a Hindu 
power, in both instances, was threatening to eclipse the Delhi suzerain 
(the Rajput confederacy under Rana Sanga in the case of the Lodis, and 
the ivlaratha confederacy under the Peshwa in the case of the Mughals the 
latter being by far the more formidable); the foreigner, under similar 
circumstances, was invited as an ally to support internal contentions; but, 
as ill-luck would have it, the foreigner came to dominate over everything 

and everybody. , 

The differences were : Babur came to stay, Abdali was content with 

a military triumph and the booty it brought him ; Babur fought against the 
ruler of Delhi, Abdidi against the Marathils, the virtual enemies and 
doubtful allies of ihc Emperor; Babur had been invited by Rana Sanga 
(among others) the leader of the Hindu confederacy, Abdali’s principal 
adversary was the Maratha who-far from co-operating with the parties 
inviting him-took the main responsibility of fighting the enemies of the 

““"^We have no room for all details of the expeditions, but shall record 
here only such facts as reveal the situation m India. 
First Expedition, *748 remembered that the Punjab, west of the 

Indus, bad been annexed to Nadir Shah’s dominion with afurther claim on 
the revenues of a part of Eastern Punjab as well. Abdali started to leassert 
these rights and rallying all the Afghans conquered Peshawar and 
marched^on Lahore. Haynudlah. one of the sons of the great Zakariya 
Khan, now his successor (or really usurper of the s«&a/i) had been one of 

the first to invite Abdali to India to support his iisurpaUon of his elde 
the lust to mvuc ni ua 1 1 g ^ 1 invader actually 

brother Yahiyas dcputy-goveinorslnp. uur w 

■'He wished 10 seize on undcUUclIySarcondUiora. Tf 

“was mally dSniincd ffcould have overcome the opposition of h.s army.-(See 

Rnwlinson, Pn/npor, pp. 50 - 52 .) , ii,P«r souabbles over the subadari of the Punjab, 
1 For a detailed account ‘fe/TSa/I. PP. ‘ The civil 

after Zakariya’s death, sec Sarkar, rail oftli M the Punjab into two, and 

war between Yahiya and invader." “All these circumsUnce 

made that province too weak to ^vhich the just rule of Zakariya Khas 

conspired ‘to destroy the peace and , Everywhere lawless men, plunderers 

had given to the Punjab......’ iruiding now came out of their 

and adventurers, who had so long kept themselves an 
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came blazing his path with /ire and loot, Hayatu-llah appeared to hn 
feU the enormity of his blunder, and attempted resistance when it was too 
late. Under the circumstances he had to bow 
Low before the blast, 

And let the legions thunder past. 

“The capture of Lfihorc more than doubled the strength of AhmnH 
Nulonlj d,dhcg,m, iinmcisowcalll, 1„ il,e fom oftl.cciiysransomtL 2! 

«U-,mmod,a,«ly p.,d) .„.d ,l,c praperty of Ihc govorno, and hirtaib 
but he was thus enabled to equip himself with all the imperial artillery and 

...ill ary „„re, in tl.e for., of „„io„ „o bmngW nono f,„„; Sw“ 
ii.lhei, he seized all the horsc.s and camels that he could find in and near 
ahoic. mounted his Afghan footmen on the horse.s and his swivel-guns on 
the camels, and in this way added five or six thousand hardy men to his 
mobile division, with a good number of rapidly portable light artillery.’-? 

At such a moment of grave crisis the Mughal Emperor and his Court 
id not seem to have recovered from the paralytic stroke of Nadir Shah’s 
invasion. As the TariUm Ahnuul Shah record, ■. The condit o o Jr 
cuuntu alter the departure of Nadir Shah was worse than befi" ’ Tire 

the atFah:‘:nus°LnS^ 

iui Emperor towarrl-a ^ ^cUncst citteiition as became 

from the commencement of his Muhammad Shah 

his government, spending all hh ^ greatest carelessness in 

the ?art of the ^oveicil™ ni n T on 

and nobles, who usurped possession oVLw'^'^ advantage of by all the amirs 
to themselves the rev?Su£Tthn.e and appropriated 

paid into thcRoyallreasurv auHwere 
these provinces not one rarlhina hnnr! '/ *'°®overa] krores of Rupees. From 

revenue was stdl KS lf^^^^^ r/i.rt; but' a small 

ed faithful to their alleciance 111 which yet remain- 

ths Emperm ’s amp jvai hpiiceil la Ireaiury became gradually emptied, 

never have got together sneU ° ^ former sovereigns could 

now amasseef large^ sums of monev 

Government lands^of which tliev Ii7rl^™-T own jagirs, and from those 
of others, a twentieth oortion nF\ I ■ possession, and from thejagirs 

owners. With t I s weffi ?hev f ^ ^ive to the rightful 

with which the EmTeri™ immense army, 

himself more circumsSb Jh - ^ iperor found 

came dependen aS "as uhIm V® 1'^. In fact, be- 

P nc. ana was unable to depose or displace any one of them.”* 

holes anti began to rlponiTto . i _ 

and on the other the Sikhs began to^caiise 'ui^ Rajah of Jammu rebelled, 

^ Ibid., pp, 2i0-ll. troubIe.’'--(Anandrrim. 289.) Ibid. 

Nadir Shah’s invasion i after the wUei-illf obtaining on the eve of 

worse. E, & D., op. cii., pp. 164,05 pointed out, the situation became only 
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However, by a mere fluke of fortune, belated though the Imperial 
attempt was to withstand Ahurad Shah^s invasion, the enemy was beaten 
at the battle of Manupur, on 1 Itli March. 1748. The Imperial army was 
under the nominal command of Prince Ahmad assisted by the wazir 
Kamaru-d din Khan and Safdar Jang, the successor of Sa’adullah KhSn, 
Nawab of Oudh. Abdali’s precipitate retreat after this accidental defeat 
was due to an error of judgment arising from a miscalculation of his foe’s 
fitful strength.^ However, this was a stroke of good fortune, which 
saved the Empire for the time-being. The Mughals considered discretion 
the better part of valour and dared not follow up the victory with a 
pursuit. If they had done so, Abdali would probably have thought twice 
before he ventured into India again. But both sides exaggerated each 
others vantage ! 

The great loss of the victors in this battle was the death of the wazir 
Kamaru-d din Khan. Its effect upon the Emperor Muhammad Shah 
was like that of the death of Vishwas Rao and Sadashiv Rao Bhau upon 
the Peshwa Balfiji, thirteen years later at the battle of Panipat: the 
Emperor did not survive the shock. Whatever Kpsaru-d din’s failings' 
might have been during his wazirship, the way he met his death is worthy 
to be immortalised. Ele was mortally wounded and, when he realised this, 
he called his son Muinu-1 Mulk from the trenches, and said, “My son, 
it is all over with me. But the Emperor's work is not yet finished. Before 
this news spreads, do you quickly rideout and deliver the assault." It was 
a very critical moment in the flux of the battle. The son rose equal to 
the situation. He suppressed his filial tears, burled his father hurriedly 
in his blood-stained clothes, and cried to his captains : "Advance with 
me or stand back from the battle as you like it, but do not take to flight 
during the fighting and thereby ruin our cause. I myself shall fight on till 
my death. 

Muin had earned his laurels and was rewarded with the Subahdari 
of Lahore ; Nasir Klian“ was sent to Kabul, Prince Ahmad returned to 
find his father dead, and promptly ascended the throne as Emperor 
Ahmad Shah. In fact, the news of Muhammad Shah’s death had reached 
the Mughal camp at Panipat, and as it had happened with Akbar after 
the battle of Sirhiiid (when, on receiving the news of Humayfin’s fieath 
at Agra, Bairam Khan effected his coronation on an improvised throne at 
Kalanaur), so now Ahmad’s impromptu coronation was effected by 
Safdar Jang, a Persian minister who aspired to play the role of a second 


1 

2 

3 


See Sarkar, op, cit., pp 220-33. 

Sayan, 233 ; cited ibid., pp. 223-24. 

He was already governor of Kabul, hut had been put 


to flight by Abdali. 
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Bainiin Khan. Safdar Jan^ indeed became the wazfr, tried to be his 
nia.ster's master, and almost sulTcrcd the fate of Hairarn Klian. He was 
forced to retire from court politics, and died .soon after, as we shall 
presently sec. 

Muhammad Shfdi had come to the ihroiic at the age of 17, in 1719 , 
At. , He. therefore, reigned for 28 years, and died a 

ma a B c gn .,gg Ahmad Shah was 22 


at his accession, but “the Emperor’s mind inclined to the .society of vulgar 
persons (only), and he practised evil deeds which made him a shame to 
the country,” Under the evil direction of hi.s depraved mother Udham 
Bui and her shameless paramour Javid Khan, tlic admiiii.stralion grew weak 
and degraded ; “the pillars of the .Stale were daily shaken ; (and) the 
Emperor never inquired about the realm, the .soldiery, or the treasury,- 
the three foundations of an Empire.” He buried himself, as we lidvo 
seen earlier, in his harem for weeks together, and indulged in all kinds 


of puerilities and frivolities. “Never since Timur’s time,” laments a Delhi 
historian, “hud a eunuch excrei.sed such power in the Slate (as did Javid); 
hence the Government became unsettled. The hereditary peers felt 
humiliated by having to make their petitions through a slave and to pay 


court to him before any alTair of Stale could be transacted.”! After 


a fatuous reign ot six ycar.s, Emperor Ahmad Sluih was dethroned by 
one of his ofliecrs, Imudii*! Mtilk, and imprisoned and blinded by formal 
order of his successor Alamgir II, who wa.s placed on the throne in 1754. 
It is pathetic to note that when the fallen Emperor cried in his agony of 
heart and thirst for water to drink, Saifullah, the ollicer in cliargc, held 
up to his lips some water put in a potsherd lying in the dii.si : the King 
of kings of an hour ago was glad to drink from it !“ 


The next two invasions of Ahmad Shah Abda'li took place before the 
palace revolution above referred to. Before his 
Abdall’s snd and 3rd defeat and (light, according to tlic T'ar//v7z-z 
Invasions i 1748-53 Sh'ihi, Abdali Ijad sent ‘a earncl, with melons, 
. . apples, etc., and a letter to the Prince (Ahmad 

hliali), desiring^ peace, and stipulating that if the Emiicrur would leave 
him Kabul and I'liatta, which Nadir Shall had given him, and all the 
gold which Nadir Sluih had brought from Uelhi, he would evacuate the 
country.’^ But this overture, as we have seen, proved futile, Abdltli now 
returned to retrieve his fortune. Mir Mannu or Muinu -1 Mulk, son of 
the Kamaru-d din Kh5n, who had distinguished himself in the first 
fight against Abdalij was then the subahddt of Lahore. Pie Jiad proved 
himself a capable governorj but unfortunately he received no support 


1 For a full and vivid picture of the limes, read Sarkar, op. cU., pp. 328-59. 

2 Ibid.^ p. 544 . 

3 E. & D., op. cii., p. 108. 
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from Delhi. ‘Ahmad Khan’s (Abdali’s) forces, separating in all directions, 
laid waste the villages and fields oto every side, till they arrived in the 

neighbourhood of Lahore, destroying all the country .in its proximity. 

The news of Ahmad Khan’s attack speedily reached the ears of the 
Emperor and the wazir, but no one thought of sending troops to assist 
Muinu-1 Mulk,’ says the Tarikh-i Ahmad Shahi ; on the contrary, the wazir 
was not a little pleased to hear of his embarrassment. At last news arriv¬ 
ed that Muinu-1 Mulk had, according to the advice and instructions of 
the Emperor, ceded to Ahmad Afghan the four Mahals of Lahore, mz., 
Sialkot, Imanabad, Parsarur, and Aurangabad, which had formerly 
belonged to the ruler of Kabul. Nasir Kh5n was appointed to manage 
the four mahals and send the yearly revenue to Kabul. Ahmad Khan, 
being perfectly satisfied with this arrangement, quitted the Punjab lor 
Kabul, and Muinu-1 Mulk returned to Lahore.^ . 

But Mir Mannu would not continue to yield the tribute which had 
been exacted from him under duress. This brought the Durrani on him 
for a second time in 1750-51. ‘Ahmad came by forced rnarches to 

Lahore, and began to devastate the country (again).Mir Mannu 

marched back in alarm to the city, barricaded all the streets, and streng¬ 
thened the interior defences. Everyday there were skirmishes, till at las 
the supply of provisions was closed on all sides. There was such a dea t 
of corn Ld grass that with the utmost difficulty two sirs 
could be had for a Rupee, to say nothing of nee, To procure for hors 
other forage than rushes or house-thatch was next to an impossibility. 
This obliged Mir Mannu and his army to take the held. 

The Emperor under the direction of his IRANI 
did worse than nothing. ‘The nobles and mtrzas of Delhi hoped that M 
Mannu (who was a Turani) might be destroyed and tffi^^ desir- 

able event they wquld take measures against ^bdal (•)• . . ,^,3 pursuing 

extirpate the thorri which the Turanis had p anted in 

this suicidal policy, a rwal had been appointed govei 101 of Multan who 
was promised the of Lahore if he shou . lion-helirted 

of Muinu-1 Mulk. Under these the 

Mannu could do little. He was defeated and oblige ^t^ ^k^ 

threshold of the Durrani.’ I.f'o Creat Muinu-l Mulk 

worthy of record. Like Porus before Alexander the Great, Mumu 

addressed the Durrani thus : "If you grace and 

if you are a butcher kill me, but if you are a Padisha then giant me you g 

Alexander also the Afghan conqueror had the -aguammity Jo 
appreciate this courageous bearing of the vanquished He ^ ^ 

eld him his son i^Farzand), and bestowed on lum a » ^ “I 
honour), and aigrette for the crest, and the veiy tur an 1'°™ j 

Like ziariya Khan before Nadir Shah, Muinu-1 Mulk 4 
for his starving people, and Ahmad Shah at his request released 


, 115. 


1 Ibid., p 
Ibid,, p. 166. 

2 pp. 166-67. 

9 Ibid., p. 166. 

i Miskin and Husaini, cited by Sarkar, op 


Muhammad AMm’s Farlmiun Nasirin confirms the account.- 


Cl/., p. 433. 
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Punjabi captives, and iiosted his provost-mar.shalJ.s in the city to nrev^t 
his soldiers from robbing or maltreating llic citi/.ens. Next day a dinn! 
was given to Abdali and Ins troops by the grateful Muinud Mulk and ^ 
M. ot Lahore and Multan were ceded to the Afghans, Thisw 
further confirmed by the Lmperor who in cifcct agreed to pay an annu 
tribute of 50 Jakhs of Rupees to Durrani : MlrAdannu was reinstated in his 
charge, but now as a virtual vassal of Abdilli, 

A complication soon arose out of an agreement between the \mir 

»nd the fsince the 
Punjab '■» oaji Ran I, had became by far the most 
, conspicuous power to reckon willi in North India, 

\Vhcther it was the threat of an invasion of Bengal, Ifiluir and Orissa bv 
file Bhonsle of Nagpur (who was u rival of the Peshwas), or a conflict 
between the Rohillas and the Nawab of Oudh, an inlonuil dispute about 
succession 111 RajpuUina, or again the fear of a Durrani invasion in the 
hinjab, it was the Peshwa and iiis Maratlia confedetutes that were looked 
up to as saviours. ^Tluis the Pc.shwfii Maralhas were called into Bengal 
ly Ah Yard! Khiin in r/43 to sa\c his province from llic Nilgpuri 
Maruthas. ^ Ihis resulted in the annual grunt, by the Lnipcror Muhammad 
Shah, to Raja Shahii, of 25 hiklis of Rupees as tlie duwdi of Bengal and 
10 M/i.v as that of Biliar, promised in November. 1746.^ In 1751 likewise, 
Safdar Jang the nvzir, finding himself unequal to the task of suppressing 
t le Bangash and Rolulla Afghans.^ who liad become a menace both to the 
Lmpire and to his own .inba/i of Bihar, summoned llic Marruhas to his 
assistance. This alliance, originally effected to meet a local problem, soon 
npened into what appeared to be a more formidable coalition between the 
Marathas and the Empire as represented by tlic nr/em. The treaty 

“ivasioii of the Punjab 

(1751-52), Its terms were as follows : 

its enimil*dwindling Kmjiirc from all 

30 /«t 4 ;rofrfriv/l''™f 7 f'“,Pf“ Tl' “ I’" l«i'l‘o the I',al,wa for Ihi, : 
u lam lor driving out Abdali and the rest for other services, 

Sindh^ indnd'lnff**^ihp granted tlic chniUh of the Punjab and 

thrdistS S r of Sialkot Pasmr. Gujarat, Aurangabad, and 

me aistricts 01 Hisar, Sambhal, Muradabad and Badaun. 

4. The Peshwa was also to be appointed Governor of Ajmer 

2 rt w - .PP.. 94 nr. 

3 For'i fuIle/aSjSnt tl^'S need nol be dealt with liere. 

pp. 106-112 ; 142-195 PP' 41-66. 374-404. Srivastava, op. cU., 
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(including the faujdari of Naniaul) and Agra (including the fauidm of 
Mathura), 

5. The above charge,s were to be administered strictly according 
to the laws of the Mughal Empire and nominally subject to the Emperor 

6. And finally, the Maratha sarddrs were to be enlisted in the 
ranks of the Imjjerial mansabddrs.^ 

This, as Sir Jadunath Sarkar points out, practically placed t®e 
Marathas “in possession of tlie north-western frontier province, though 
under the Emperor’s suzerainty, so that it would be their interest to resist 

Abdfili, and the Emperor would be relieved of the task of defending it_ 

Safdar Jang even talked of reconquering Kabul with Maratha help,” 
Although the scheme did not materialise immediately, it sufficiently indi¬ 
cated the importance of the Marathas and foisted their gaze upon the 
province of their doom. 

The obstacle in the way of their realisation was the existence of a 
party at Court opposed to the Irani wazTr Safdar Jang, during whose '' 
absence from Delhi, was precipitated the agreement with Abdali already 
referred to above. By this the Punjab had already been yielded up to 
the Durrani (1751-52). Under these circumstances, Safdar Jang’s inabi¬ 
lity to fulfil his agreement with the Marathas brought matters to ahead 
at Delhi. The eunuch Javid Khan the dictator at Court was naturally held 
responsible by the wazfr. Failing all other remedies, Safdar Jang deter¬ 
mined upon and effected his murder on 27tli August, 1752.® This political 
assassination and the domination of the iwzrr over the Emperor and his 
Court only made the position worse for Safdar Jang ; it increased the 
number of his enemies. To strengthen himself, Safdar Jang quartered his. 
Maratha allies round about Delhi, and the 'two together established a 
tyranny that became increasingly intolerable to all. “The Emperor 
(Ahmad Shah) keenly resented being reduced to the condition of a cap- 
live cut off from free intercourse with society by Safdar Jang’s partisans. 
Such high-handedness on the part of the prime minister could have 
been borne if his administration had been a success, the revenue secured, 
and the enemy kept out. But a dictator under whom the capital was insult¬ 
ed by a permanent camp of Marathas at its gates, the provinces passed out 
of the Central Government’s control, and the royal household officials 
and troops all starved, was sure to provoke a universal revolt against his 
unwholesome domination,’’® 

^ Srlvastava, op. ci/., pp, 200-01 ; Sarkar, op. ctl., pp, 360-62. The latter points 
out, “This was an anticipation of the policy which Wellesley adopted when he made 
the English hold the ceded districts along the west border of Oudh, so as to faceSindhia’s 
dominions and bar the path of Maratha advance into the Company’s territory.” 

2 Ibid., pp. 364-74. 

3 Ibid., p. 460. 
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Front the close of 1752 there was persistent reports of a fresh Du 
rani incursion. On 5lh February. 1753, an envoy front Ahmad Sliflh 
Abdiili actually presented himself at the Court of the Mughal Emperor 
demanding the 50 lakli.t promised to him in 1751 -52, The ballled Emperor 
consulted his courtiers who only taunted : “The Mariitha.s have under- 
t^en to fight Abdfili. You have given them the two provinces of Agra and 
Ajmer, and the vlumth of all the 24 .svhah. You have paid them money mid 
placed all authority in their hands. Ask ihm what should be done now." 

Thi.s precipitated a crisis at Court. The party in opposition to 
Safdai Jang cried for his dismissal. A civil war ensued, in the course of 
which the jats as the allies of the UY/rfr plundered Old Delhi : ‘lakhs and 
lakhs were looted, the liouses were demolished, and all the suburbs and 
Churania and Wakilpura were rendered totally lampless.’i The capital 
and its sLiburb.s, when tlic Afghan was knocking at their gates, were turned 
mto a Field of Mars, not for lighting against the external enemy, but on 
account of the internal ipiarrels between the Emperor and hi.s insubordi¬ 
nate oiriccLS, At last peace was restored through the mediation of Madho 
Singh the Rajah of Jaipur, to whom the lielplcss Emperor appealed in 
the hour of distress. Tlic mediator wa.s rewarded with the restoration of 
Ranlhambhor whicli tlio Rajput had begged Ibr in vain from Muhammad 
Shfih. Safdar Jang, dismissed from his oflicc a.s nrirJr retired to his xiM 
of Oudh where he died on 5th October, 1754,2 

“This final withdrawal of Safdar Jang from the capital,” observes 
Sarkar, “completed the process by which the ablest and most experienced 
of the elder peers, who could possibly have reformed tlic administration 
if properly supported by the Emperor, gave up the task in despair and 
retired to some distant province where they could at least acliicve some¬ 
thing really great and good, though in a smaller splicre. The practical 
independence of tliese provincial governors and their scornful unconcern 
wjththe alTair.s ofDclhi, in Bengal, Oudh, and the Deccan, coupled with the 
I of Gujarat and Malva^ and the Afglian annexation of 

the Punjab, contracted the Empire of India into a small area round Delhi 
an ^ a few dlstiicts ol modem If. P., where small men only fought and 
intrigued for small per.sonal end.s,”^ 

The retirement of Safdar Jang, however, brought no peace either to 

Imadu-i Muik’s Empei'or or to his capital. The parties changed, 
Domination blit the civil strife continued. The hero of the 


1 

2 

2 


p. 481. 

Srivastava, op. c/V., p, 249-50 
Sarkar. op. ci/., p. 505. 
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triumph against Safdar Jang had been Iraadul-1 Mnlk, a grandson of 
Nizamu-l Miilk. He was then the bakhsid or the pay-master of the 
Imperial troops. On the dismissal of Safdar Jang, Intizamu-d daulah, 
uncle of Imad and leader of the Turani party, had become the wazlr. Now 
the two, uncle and nephew, the wazir and quarrelled for 

.supremacy over the Emperor. The latter, being the more impetuous and 
capable, triumphed in the end over his self-indulgent rival. The Emperor, 
had naturally sided with his irncH-; but when his plans were foiled, the 
whole strife recoiled on him. Imad set aside both the Emperor and the 
wa=ri\ and raised, as stated already, Azizu-d din, a son of Jahandar Shah, 
to the throne as Alamgir II,* and himself became the wazfr and dictator. 

In these squabbles within the Imperial arena, the Marathas had been 
more than mere disinterested witnesses. We have 
The Mara'thas puissant arms were coveted in all 

olaces. Tliey were not, however, wedded to any party m particular. 
They assisted Safdar Jang and the Emperor as it suited their ambitious 

policy in the North. In the civil war between Safdar Jang and he 
Lnperor they had no hesitation in siding with the latter. In the sequel to 

this struggle they sided with imadu-l Mtilk. f 

backing the winning horse.** The revolutions at the capita , 

the fruits of their intrigues, were all carried 

Raglninfith Rao, the Peshwa’s younger brother, Malhar ' 

the Sindhias (Jayappa and Dattaji) were their gi'cat ^ 

They exacted heavy tribute from all and sundry : from the Rajputs, e 
S and the Mughals alike, and dominate everywhere.^ ^ over now o 

Emperor Ahmad Shah was not the last word the Marathas h^ 

this tumultuous situation. They continued to be the alhes of the vigorous 

young iwzi/', Imadu-l Mulk, the new Kiug-makei o ® ^ 

The new Emperor Alamgir II. whose character ^ate have already 
been described by us, was a mere figure-head. His 
Reign of Alamgir u gud murder in 1759 was due to his own 

U.C lu, w.. 

to his ‘maker’ the powerful U’nzir. The latter J , 

,,.<1 i„curr=dU,c enmil, “f Roh. 

well a, >ha b.redila-y of b-b»« pini.b a 

tlaul.h who had sacceedad hia f.lhor Safdar Jang, In the Pnnj.h 

1 The new Emperor was 55 years of 21st March. 1759, is 

a The Peshwa’s letter to raise to the it-orfr-ship whosoever 

an illustration in poinh promises. Sarkar, op. cil., II, p. 232. 

might pay 50 /nc.s in addition to other ter i' 

3 Ibid., pp. 514-22. 
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GhazTii-d din (Imad had assumed the title of his father), taking advantage 
of Muin-l Mulk’s death had appointed a capable officer named Adina Beg 
in order to subdue the turbulent Sikhs and to drive out the Afghans, 
Ghaziu-d din, therefore, had made a promising beginning to bring the 
anarchical situation under control. If the Emperor liad whole-heartedly 
supported him in this policy everything would have gone on well. But 
unfortunately for all concerned, he played into the hands of the iwzrr’j 
enemies. The in hi,s de.s-peralion had recourse to the familiar strata¬ 
gem of killing the faineant Emperor and replacing him with another 
puppet. Thi.s was, according to the Jhrat-iidim, a youth named Muhiu-1 
Millat, son of Muhins Sunnat, son of Kiim Bakhsh. He was raised to 
the throne as Shah Jahan II.' Hut he was not recognised by anybody; 
for the Durrani was once again upon the scene ; and the King-maker 
himself had to fly for Ids life. The murdered Emperor's son, Ali Gauhai’, 
was then a fugitive in Biliar. His succession was .s]ionsorcd by Najibu-d 
daulah, Shujau-d daulah and Abdrdi; yet, he could not return to his 
capital except under the ‘protection’ of the Marathas in 1772. We repeat, 
therefore, although the ‘Emperor’ continued for another century, the 
Mughal Empire ceased to exist with the political ‘vacuum’" created at 
Delhi in 1759, and the occupation and destruction of the capital by the 
rival forces of the Durranis and the Marathas in 1760. With the subse¬ 
quent slaughter of the MaratliSs on the fateful and fatal field of Panipat 
in the early months of 1761 the Empire had nothing to do ; for the very 
simple reason that it had already ceased to be. 

Irarn indeed is ^i^one ivilh all his Rose, 

And Jamshyd’s Seven-rinfied Cup, where no one knows ; 

One Moment in Annihilation's waste, 

One Moment in the Well of Life to taste— 

’1 he Stars are setting and the Caravan 

Starts for the Dawn of Nothing-Oh, make haste ! 


VI. PANIPAT AND AFTER 

Wc cannot close this denouement of the Imperial drama, however, 
without depicting the tragic circumstances surrounding the chief actors 

1 E. & D., op. clt. 243. 

perov from^the tfrone of h?s Ak 

time at the capital and Nniih , ri ^ s heir was no doubt all the 

Emperor hiSf 3 B“t the fact that the 

Sarkar has put it: “From mill Dff .^'Sniflcant of his impotency. As 

puppet Shah Jalian II and orochimp’d ^Mi "a f” c'' the wazir's 

January, 1772, when Shah Alam rndP 

'llldTsit S'-laAaf u" J 3??^ c/! 
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when the curtain dropped for the last time. The main facts of the situa¬ 
tion were that the friends of the Empire had turned its enemies and its 
enemies friends : Abdali and the Marathas had interchanged their places 
in relation to the Emperor; similarly the wazir and the Rohillas. This 
'reversal of alliances’ (1757-59) is not less interesting than ‘the diplomatic 
revolution’ (i748-56) in the European history of about the same period. 
Like France and England changing sides in respect of Austria, we find 
that Abdali and the Marathas exchange places in respect of the Emperor. 

In the case of the latter, however, the turn of the tide was brought about, 
not so much by diplomacy, but by sheer force of events. These must be 
clearly traced in order to view the third battle of Panipat in its proper 
perspective from the point of view of the Mughal Empire. 

The history of the first three invasions of Abdali has made it plain 
that the invader was considered an enemy of the 
4 th Invasion of jhc efforts made by the Emperor and his 

Abdali, 1757 support of the Marathas also made 

it clear that the latter were considered the best friends and defenders of 

the Empire. The Emperor Alamgir owed his position to the wazn 
Imadu-1 Mulk Ghaziu-d din Firoz Jang -and his Maratha allies. This 
relationship continued from the accession of Alamgir II in 1754 to the 

fourth invasion of the Durriini in the year of the battle of Plassey (17 ). 

The years following, up to the battle of Panipat (1761), were momentous 

years in the history of India. Dr. V. A. Smith has out how 

“during the short space of time which intervened between June 1756, and 
the tragedy of Panipat in January 1761, a marvellous change 
wL^in the English position both in Bengal and m the peninsul . 
Z" lies i.s the sontK between the English nnd the 

each side was supported by '"“f battle of 

Madras and ended on January 6, 1 ’ . Prmdicherrv 

PWpat, with the conditioml snrtender to Bntts 
the dtief French settlement. The events in Bengal were « 

and fatoM. The traders who fled in terror to Fulla m lime, 175 , 

the masters of a rich kingdom exactly twelve mon is ^ destiny 

It is haeardon. to » 1 '»‘ '"'Sht have happened to the W 

of India had the reverse happened to the fleld of Pan, pat. Bn. fact 

that India did not present ton encotiraged 

.borne in mind. Although in his earlier ra,ds Abdal, bad ^ 

by invitations from rebellious Indian amlis, t ,e is invasions of 

pressed to a fatal point until during the 4th and the 5.1. 


1 O. H., p, 466. 
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Einpcroj!' anet WaaJr 
roll out 


Abdiili. Thusc two last raids of Ahmad Shah look place during the fatef l 
period 1757-59, and under the following circumstances. ” 

7he ^.ealous efforis of the mair Glnlj'Tu-d din to bring mailers under 
his ctnitrol have alrcarly been referred to. ‘Imgdu-I 
after arranging the revenue and other 
matters," says the Ihrol-ndnui, ‘set about the refor¬ 
mation of the cavalry and the .v;>i f%/t .vv.wrn,* which had fallen into a 
very corrupt .stale. He removed the Emperor from Shrdi-Jahanabad to 
Panrpat, and then tukirig away from the officials of the cavalry the lands 
which they held round the capital, he appointed his own onicer.s to manage 
them. The chiefs of the cavalry, hang cnaniragetl hy i/,c Emperor and 
some of his cauneiUors, were clatnorou.s against the wazir, and sent their 
vakils to him to demand their pay." These demands were followed up by 
soldiers who ‘went to the pavilion of the \vazi,\ and, collecting (here in a 
mob, raised a great tumult. The irar/r heard this, and, proud of his rank 
and power, came Fearlessly out to quell the disturbance. The rioters 
.seized him, and began to abuse him in terms unmcnlitmable, Numbers 
gathered together from every side, and the mob incrca.sed. They tore off 
bis (trae/V’j) clothes, and in the struggle his turban even fell from his head. 
Then tliey dragged him through the .strcet.s of Ptinipat to their camp. 
Meanwhile a message was brought from the Emperor (AlamgTr II) to the 
ofliccKs ofTei'ing to make himself responsible ft>r their pay if they would 
deliver over the wazh-to him ax a prixtmer, iuk\ telling them that if he 
escaped from their hands, they would have hard work to get their pay from 
him, . . .Imadu-l Mulk vva.s much hurl and troubled by the part the 
Emperor had taken. In a few tlay.s they returned to Delhi, and he, leaving 
the Empe'ror under the watch of his confidants, proceeded to Lahore.’ 

At Lahore, with the help of Adina Beg, an adventurer, he took 
possession of the subahetor Muinu-1 Mulk’s family 
^'"‘1 belongings and ‘gtive tlie province of Lahore to 
‘Adina Beg Klian for a tribute of ihirly lacs of Rupees. . . Tlie widow 
(of Muinu-1 Mulk), hurt by the treatment she had received, let loose her 
tongue, and in a loud voice reviled and abused the wazir. She added, 
'■'This conduct of yours will bring (fistrexs npan the realm, dexiniction to Shdh 
JahemShad, and disgrace to the nobles and the State. Ahmad Slifdi DiirrM 
wd! soon avenge this eli.sgraceftd act and punish you."- 

Ahmad Shah, on hearing of this daring act of fmridii-l Mulk, came 

were 

10 Abdaii. % iml'pp. I’- '• she rendered' 


Abdall’8 4th visit 
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hastily to Lahore. Adina Beg Khan, being unable to resist, fled towards 
Hansi and Hissar. ‘Imadu-1 Mulk was frightened. . . .When Ahmad Shah 
drew near to Delhi, Imadu-1 Mulk had no resource but submission. .. . 
With all the marks of contrition he went forth to meet the Shah, and. . . . 
he was confirmed in his rank and office, upon condition of paying a heavy 
tribute. On the 7th of Juimda~J awwal, 1170 A.H. (28th Jan., 1757 
A.D.), he entered the rortre.ss of Shah Jahanabad, and had an interview 
with the Emperor Alamgir. He remained in the city nearly a month, 
plundering the inhabitants, and very few people escaped being 
pillaged.’^ 

The Tarikh-i Tbralnm Khan adds other details of Abdali’s 4tli 
invasion. It says that the Shah married a daughter of the Emperor’s 
brother to his own son Timur Shah, He also marched against Suraj Mai 
Jat: After causing a general massacre of the garrison, he hastened towards 


Mathura, and having razed that ancient sanctuary of the Hindus to the 

ground, made all the idolaters fall a prey to his relentless sword-At - 

this time a dreadful pestilence broke out with great virulence in the Shah’s 

army, so that he was forced to abandon his intention of chastising Suraj 

Mai, and unwillingly made up his mind to repair to his own kingdom.’® 

The attempt to collect from Oudh the amount of tribute due to 
Abdhli brought the wazlr into conflict with Shujau-d 
Intefnal ConflictH The, same time, ‘Iinadu-1 Mulk, who was 

very apprehensive of Najibu-d-daula (the Rohilla chref), excited Datta 
Sindhia and Jhanku Mahratta to hostilities against him, and promised 
them several lacs of Rupees, on condition of their expelling him from the 
country which he occupied. The Mahratta chiefs accordingly, at t^ie 
head of their southern armies, attacked Najibu-d daiila with impetuosity, 
and he, as long as he was able, maintained his ground against that -lorce, 
which was as numerous as ants and locusts, till at last, eing una c o 
hold out longer, he took refuge in the fort of Sakarta . The sou irons 
laid siege to the fort, and having stopped the supplies 8’'"^’ P" ^ \ 
great distress, Sindhia, seeing Najibu-d daula reduced 


1 E. & D., op. dU, pp. 238-41. account of the atrocities' and ravages 

a E, & D., op. dl., pp. 246-65. For a luu accoum^^ 

conimitlecl by the Afghan invaders on tb . immensity of the booty 

of Nadir Shah’s invasion, see Sarkar, u, PP^ iol lowing account :^‘Abdali s 

carried away on this occasion may be estimat camel-loads were taken by 

own goods were loaded on 28.000 camels etc wune zuu^ ^^ , j 

Muhammad Shah s widows who r-Mrivinc away spoils, His .cavalry 

80,000 horse and foot followed him, ‘ "por securing transport, the 

reftirned on foot, loading their booty on i ''"*''a donkey. The guns he 

Afghan King left no horse “t c^imcl in any one s ho 

had brought.were left behind, ^c^use p. 130 , 

plunder,.... In Delhi not a sword was left with anyoooj 
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sent for Imfidu-l Mulk from .‘shah-Jahantibrid, in order to complete the 
measures for chastising him.'* In the meanwhile, ‘Imadu-I Mulk, suspicious 
of the Emperor, and knowing that Intizanni-d daula Khan-khanan was 
his chief adviser, murdered that noble in the very act of saying his 
prayers.' Likewise was the Emperor also murdered, and his body thrown 
out of the window, ‘stripped of all the clothes.* and the corpse left stark 
naked. ‘After lying on the ground for eighteen hours, the body was taken 
up by order of Mahdi Ali KhSn. and buried in the .sepulchre of the 
Emperor Humriyun.’' Immediately a new puppet (Shah Jahan III ?) was 
raised to the throne, and Imad marched again.st Sakartal. ‘In the mean¬ 
time,’ says the Ihrat-mim, from wliich the above narrative has been 
abstracted, the report of Ahmad Shfdi Durrani's invasion spread among 
tlie people. ImadU'l Mulk, in fear of his life, saw no other means of safety 
than in seeking the protection of Suraj Mai (Jfd), and accordingly departed 
without delay for that chief’.s territory.With his llight his puppet 
'Emperor' lost this only champion, and when the next year .Sadashiv Rao 
Bhfiu occupied Delhi, on 9th Ocl., 1760, he‘removed Shfih .lahan’and 
‘seated the illustrious Prince, Mirza Jawan Bakhl, the grand.son of Alamgir 
II, on the throne of Delhi.’* But since Sadiishiv Rao also died on the 
field of Pfinlpat in the cour.se of a few months, thi.s Prince also was left 
without a champion. This brings us to the lust scene of the last act, 

We have anticipated a little in .speaking of Bhau’s occupation of 
Delhi and his subsequent fate. That was the oiit- 
conflict between the Marathas and 
Abdilli rendered inevitable by tlie entry of both into 
the Punjab. To understand this situation wc have to turn to events upon 
Abdrdi’s 4th invasion. In the words of the Torikh-i-IbrCilnm Khtlii, ‘The 
Shah, after forming a matrimonial alliance with the daughter of his late 
Majesty Muhammad Shah, and invc.sting Najibu-d daula with the title of 
Annvu-l unuira and the dignified post of hnklixhi, set out for Lahore, As 
soon as he had planted his sublime standard on that spot, he conferred 
both the government of Lahore and Multan on his son, Timur Shah, and 
leaving Jahan KluJn behind him, proceeded himself to Kandahar.’ 
Although Adina Beg was placed in charge of the Doab under the new 
regime, he soon found hinuself in conflict with his new masters. On 
account of this Adina Beg allied himself with the Sikhs and the Marathas,® 

■ 1 E. & D., op. cl!., pp. 241-42. 

2 jbid,, pp. 242-43, ‘This tragedy,* according to this writer, ‘occurred on 
Thur.sday, the 20th o( Rablii-s sani, 1173 A.H. (30th Nov., 1759 A.D,). * 

a Ihid., p. 243. 

a The Tavikh-i Ibrahim Khcln, ibid., p. 278. 
a Sarkar, op. ciL, IT, pp, 70-79. 
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the latter of whom had already come to the rescue of Imadu-1 Malic 
against Najibu-d daula. 

Our chronicler continues, ‘RaghunSth Rao and the rest of the 
Maharatta duels set out from Delhi towards Lahore, at the solicitation 
of Adina Beg Khan, of whom mention has been briefly made above. 
After leaving the suburbs of Delhi, they arrived first at Sirhind, where 
they fought an action with Abdus Samad Khan, who had been installed 
in that place by the Abdali Shah, and look him prisoner. Turning away 
from thence, they pushed on to Lahore, and got ready for a conflict with 
Jahan Khan, who was stationed there. The latter, however, being 
alarmed at the paucity of his troops in comparison with the multitude of 
the enemy, resolved at once to seek refuge in flight. Accordingly, in the 
month of Sha’ban, 1171 A.H. (April, 1758 A.D.), he pursued the road to 
Kabul with the utmost speed, accompanied by Timur Shah, and made a 
present to tlie enemy of ihe heavy baggage and property that he had 
accumulated during his administration in that region, The MaharattS 
chieftains followed in pursuit of Timur Shah as far as the river Attock, 
and then retraced their steps to Lahore. This time the Maharattas extended 
their sway up to Multan. As the rainy season had commenced, they 
delivered over the province of Lahore to Adina Beg Khan, on his promis¬ 
ing to pay a tributary offering of seventy-five lacs of Rupees ; and made 
up their minds to return to the Dakkhin, being anxious to behold again 
their beloved families at home. 

‘On reaching Delhi in the course of their return, they made straight 
for their destination, after leaving one of their warlike chieftains, named 
Janku, at the head of a formidable army in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
It chanced thatin theyear 1172 A.H.(1758-59 A.D,)Adina Beg Khan passed 
away ; whereupon Jankuji entrusted the government of the province of 
Lahore to a Maharatta, called Sama, whom he despatched thither. Me 
also appointed Sadik Beg KhSn, one of Adina Beg KhSn’s followers, to 
the administration of Sirhind, and gave the management of the Doab to 
Adina Beg Khan’s widow. Sama, after reaching Lahore applied himself 
to the task of government, and pushed on his troops as far as the river 
Attock, In the meanwhile, Iinadu-1 Mulk the wazh, caused Shah 
Alamglr II to suffer martyrdom...On the other side, Duttajl Sindhia, 
invaded Rohilla territory which made Najibu-d daula write numerous 
letters to Abdali to induce him to come to Hindustan. The Shah who 
was vexed at heart on account of Timur Shah and Jah5n Khan having 
been compelled to take to flight, and was brooding over plans of revenge, 
accounted this friendly overture a signal advantage and set himselfat once 
in motion.’^ 

The story of the struggle which ensued out of the situation so far 
described does not form part of the history of the Mughal Empire. As 
Mr. Sardesai has pointed out, “it became a point of honour with both 
powers (the Marathas and Abdali), the one to keep what was once con¬ 
quered, the other to reclaim what was lost,”® Only a few facts connected 
with this struggle are relevant to our study, and they are as follows . 


2 ^elte^s and Despatches relating to the Battle ofPanTpat, p. in. On account of 
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1. Alimiul SIwti Duitaiii having killrd Dallaji .SiiKlhia and put to 

iliglit Maihui Rao Ilolkar at last rcarlird tin* ra|iital, Ddhi, and took ut> 
his ((narttTS in (lie: citv. * 

2. On the icinri! «d' ltaj*huii,lth Ran tn I’rinna hrtin the. North in 
I7rd), a more fVn-iniiliilile .iiniy was imiiu'diatcly despatched hy the Pes’hwa 
Bahiji Baji Ran, uiidi r ilie oinin.itid n) his snit Vishwas Rao and cousin 
Sadtishiv Rao Bhau In drive away i!ie Durrani ; “You must destroy the 
enemy liually, and hold all the in i'uoiy up to the Itrtlus,'” This Was the 
mission on whitdi tliey weu- sent. 

3. Tliey readied Ih-ilii >,m 2.5rd rd’Sept,, l/iit), and invested its fort 
wliirli was then in diar^r nl h'akidi Ali Kh.iii, a lintthta- of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani’s lu'ime-mini.ster Hli.rh \\%di Kham Aiter a strenuous siege and 
defence the fort fell into tin* hamlr. rtf the Marathas, ‘Bhau, entered 
Ihe foil alonf 4 with Viswas Ran, arid (onk possesshiu of the property and 
goods that lie eoidd lind in the old repn^tiloiirs of the rrival family. He 
also hroke in pieces tht' silver reilirij,* of ilu* />i!iiind IVotn which he 
extracted so imidi of the precions'mrlal as lu hr aide to coin seventeen 
lacs of Rupees of it. Narad .Slianlou* Bi'alimiu was then appointed bj 
BliSu to the post of govejoor rd'thr foil.'" 

4. Nujilm-d daiila iRrdiilla"., alrratiy an ally of Aliatnad Shal 
Alidali, now tried to win ovei Simjaii-d daula to his side, Najih went ii 
person ‘witii ti coneiliatoiy episilr, whir li was as it svr-ie a treaty oi friend 
sliip,'” ShujUu-il daula idtimutdy ramr, into the net. 

5. Sadashiv R,io,‘on tlm 2'lih of the mouth of A'fi/tn, 1174 A.H 
(Sltfi Odohtu', 17fi0 A.l).;, tTiuovrd Sh.di Jahaii, sou of Muhitus Sunnat 
sou of Kant Bakhsli, sou of Auranf'/dr .Main)r,u', and having .seated th 
illustrious Prince, Mir/A ,IaWfiii_ Bakht, tin; i i.tiidsmi of Alamgir II, on th 
tlironn of Ddlii, puhlidy ronfeiieil the diuuiiv of itaiir on Shuj4u-i 
daula. Ilia ohjeci \va,s this, that the Donaiii .Shati miglit become avers 
to and susiiieious of the Nawah in (puistiou.’’ 

t). ‘In tlie interim, Raja .Siuaj Mai J.n, wlio disrerned the speed 
downfall ol the Maratha power, haviiig incivetl with hi,s troops, in coinpan 

ivilh Im'ddtt-l^Mulk t/u ivavi .betook iiimself to Ikilamgaih, which is on 

of his forts,’''’ This is tlie, last we lieai' (d tlie Rmpei oi" of Delhi and h 
!e«:rr. Tlie god.s di'clared against the Maidthas In the wager of battle £ 
Panpiat, and consequently the ‘■Rmpcrru-’' placed on the throne orDelhib 
Bhau ill 17G0 disap])eared with liitn. The victor, loo, was not destine 
to rule from Delhi. He declared titat lie eainc to Hindustan “at th 


Ragluiiuiil) R;ui s vajiloiis in the t’uiijah the noiniiuil nwiicrship of that province hi 
peon passed on to the Manilluis. wiih a I'roinise of 75 /uev as tribute from Adina Be 
likewise, ii\ reUirn lor |t Uic\\ the M,o'siihas had umlertukcn to keep 5,000 horse 
lielln lor ilte pnnectiou of ilie Htnperor. Surkar. i>p. fit., II, p, 159. 

* Sec Ravvlinson, ['I'mtpai. p. 6.1. 

I f?," HP' f'f-. P- : Sarkar. op. fit., pp. 252-S5, 2fiS-67. 

, m/rt,, Niijib told .‘iluijau-d daula: “ilie llhao bears a mortal luiircd to i 
Mii.samians : whenever he lias (be power to .show this enmity neilher you nor I, nor ai 
Ollier Mu.siilnmn will escape. Tluiuflli, after all (he destiny of Ood svili be fulfilled > 
we ought also to exercise our own faculties to ilicir utmost.’"-p, 11. 

TI ■ I ^ t® .secure at least the neutrality of Sluijau-d daul 

-lOul. See Sarkar. op. cif., II, pp. 208-60 ; also pp. 274 ff. 

s /6/d., pp. 277-78. “ 
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solicitation of his countrymen, the Rohillas, and other Musalmans, to 
relieve them from their fear of the Mahratta yoke.’i 

‘‘Even at this distance of time, the pulses leap as we read of the Abdali 
reflectively pulling at his hookah as he watches the long lines of the Mardihas 
deploying for action in the dim winter dawn ; the Vazir, in full armour, 
rallying his wen with the cry, ‘Our country is far off, my friends ; whither 
do you fly ?’ : the choking dust ; the combatants rolling on the ground, locked 
in a deadly embrace ; the cries of ‘Din ! Din 1 ’and ‘Ear, Har, Mahddev !' 
and lastly, the dramatic annihilation of one of the most splendid and gallant 
armies that ever took the field. A defeat i.s, under some circumstances, as 
honourable as a victory ; and never in all their annals, did the Mardthd 
armies cover themselves with greater glory, than when the flower of the 
chivalry of the Deccan perished on the stricken field of Pdnipat, fighting 
against the enemies of their creed and country.”^ 

LAST OF THE MUGHALS 


Nothing more remains to be said about the Mughal Empire except¬ 
ing the fate of the last descendants of Babur and their shadowy ‘power’. 
The genealogical table of the later Mughals down to Bahadur Shah 11, has 
been given elsewhere in this book. A brief account may be here given 
of the following, representing ‘Mughal Emperors’ who were virtual 
prisoners, at first of the Marathas and then of the British, until the very last 
of them, Bahadur Shah II, was formally and deported in 1858 : 

Alamgir II 
(1754-59 murdered) 


(N 


Shah Alam II 

ominal accession 1759 ; restored to Delhi by 
the Marathas 1772 ; d. 1806) 


Akbar II 
(1806-37) 


Bahadur Shah II 
(1837-58 deposed and deported ; 
d. 1862) 

The only omissions in this are the two Princes raised to ^ 

Delhi respectively by the rebellious wazir Imadu-1 Mu an ^ 

Bhau during the revolution created by the last invasion of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali (1759^60) The first of these, Shah Jahan III, was displaced y 

Pampat,m 1761, Abdali recognized ShSh Alam 11 as Emperor eclipsed 


1 Rawlinsoii, op, cit., p. 28. 

2 Rawlinson, op. cit., pp- xii-xiii. 
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both the nominee,s above referred lo. The latter of Uie two (Mlrza Jawan 
BaklU) continued to act as his father's represenlative during the 12 years’ 
exile of Shfth Alam I'mm Delhi. 

After his victory Ahmad Shah Durrani came to Delhi. According 
to KSshiraj Pundit, "He wished to sei/.c the Empire of Hindostan; but God 
disapproved of this design.’' His soldiers mutinied and insisted updn ' 
immediate retreat to Kabul. So Ahdali "was obliged to give up his views 
in Hindostan. and returned to Kabul ; having received above forty to ot 
Rupees from Nujeib-u-Dcwvlah for the assistance vvltich he had given him: 
... .Providence made use of Ahmad .Shah Durrani to humble the un¬ 
becoming pride and presumption of the Mahrallas."^ 

The Persian /.(/c nl Najihu-J liaulu lately published by Sir Jadunatlt 
Sarkar, gives the folknving account of the happenings at Delhi after 
PanTpat • 

'Ahmad .Shah entered Delhi. Wakiis (tfthe |.1t with Rajah Nagar 
Mal--who was an old imperial mimocjAA andhad been r/iwnn D/Boftu, 
enjoying honours under Mulmniiuad .Sb.'vli, Ahmad Shah and Alamgit 
H—came from the Jaf forts and saw Alul.tli. The Ciunj) of Ahmad Shah 
was pitched near tlic city of old Delhi. Rumniirs arose that he would 
march towards the Deccan. Na.jil) gave the advice that, if that King 
went to Malwa, a vast amount (of iribulr) would he colleclccl. The Jat 
Rajah also affreed through Najib to pav a peMti'fi and seiitl a contingent 
to accompany AlKliili in this march. The Muiathiis also knew it for, ' 
certain that Ahmad Shah would go to the Dercan. But the Durranis 

made a great row.Almiad .Shah had no help but to retreat. Najib ’ 

undertook to pay the expenses of the Durrani irnbp.s and also said, ‘No 
fighting is now left to be tUme. If you go to Malvva, I .shall bring NhSm 
Ali Khan to join you on the Karmad.i, and a Kpeci(iu.s and rich kingdom 
would come into your pos-sesshtn.’ But .Ahmad Shah, out of regard foi 
the feelings of his regiment of Khans, at once marched for Q,andahar) 
Shuja and the Indo-ACghan sarclars went back to their homes.’® 

The arrangements made at Delhi by the Durrani before hisdepartw 
arc worthy of note. The above narrative concludes with the statetneiiti 
"At the time of marching away, Ahmad SJtali, by the advice of his owd 

wizJr, sent the robe of the miztr of India to Imadu*! Mulk and wrote to 
him to come and enter the city of Delhi, declaring liim plenipotentiary oh 
behalf of Abdali.. . .In the fort of Delhi were the motlicr of tlic Emperor 
Shah Alam II and (Prince) Mlrzft Jtiwau Bakht, pa.ssing their lime in 
and trembling on account of Iinad.’’ 'I'hc fate ofNaJibii-d daula, consider' 
ing the part he had played in egging on Abdfdi against the MarftthSs ahd! 
his further solicitude towards Ahmad Shah after PanTpat, is .strange indeSdE 

V Rawlinson, pp. 20-52. , , ; jij 

- Sarkar, “An original account of Ahmad Slisih Durriini's campaigns ia lam 
nd the battle of Panlpai : From the Persian life orNajib'ud-daulali, Br. Museuijit, 
ersian MS, 24,410,” in Islamic Culture, vol. VIl, No. 3 (July, 1933). 
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But it is not unintolligible inasmuch as, according to the same account, 
Shujau-d daula too was equally disappointed in his expectations Trom the 
Durrani, and went away from him in a huff. Evidently, Ahmad Shah 
considered both of them traitors to their own country and therefore un¬ 
worthy of trust and patronage. This is the only explanation we can give 
for his appointment of Imadu-1 Mulk as his plenipotentiary ; for Imad had 
retired from Panipat together with Suraj Mai Jat and had kept himself 
aloof from the struggle.^ 

The Cambridge Shorter History of India (published in June, 1934), 
however, states ; "Ahmad Shah Abdali, before leaving India, nominated 
‘Ali Gauhar as Emperor of Delhi under the title of Shah Alam.’ Sliuja- 
iid-daula was appointed minister, from which circumstance he and his 
successors in Oudh were known to the British as nawab wazir, or ‘Nabob- 
Vazlr,’ until permitted, in 1819, to assume the royal title, and Najib Khan 
was confirmed in the rank and appointment of Amir-ul-umara.”® 

The Farhatu-n Naziriit also states : ‘Muhammad Kull Khan came to 


Allahabad, and the news of Alamgir’s death reached Shah Alam in Patna 
on which he was much afflicted in his mind ; hut ascribing the event to the 
wise dispensations of Providence, he sat upon the throne of sovereignty 
on the 5th of Jumada-l awwal, Nawab Shujd-ud-daula, after a few days, 
came to the border of Iris territories, and having invited the Emperor from 
Azimabad, obtained the honour of an interview, and was exalted to the 
hereditary office of wazir, and afterwards accompanied him to Allahabad. 
It is through the means of that great man that the name'of Sahib Kiran 
Gurgan {Timur) still remains ; otherwise, the Abdali would not have allowed 
any of his descendants to survive.’^ 

But we are more concerned with the state of the Empire under this 
titular sovereign. The Jami-i Jahdn-numa (written in 1779, already cited) 
gives us an insight : 

‘When twenty years had elapsed of the reign of Shah Alam,.in 

every corner of the kingdom people aspired to exercise independence. 
Allahabad, Oudh, Etawah, Shikohabad, and the whole country of the 
Afghans (Rohil)as) are in the possession of the Nawab Wazir Asafu-d 
daula, and the whole country of Bengal has been subjected by the strong 

arm of the Firingis. The country of the Jats is under Najaf KhSn, and 

the Dakhin is partly under Nizam Ali Khan, partly under the Mahratlas, 


1 Cf. Sarkar, op. cit„ II, pp. 377-78 ; and note p. 532. Najib stole a mar^ over 
Iroad and established his dictatorship at the capital virtually '’'imboozling the Heir ot 
Shrih Alam II and the Queen-Mother. He kept himselt in touch witli A-bdal till 1767 

and consulted him about the situation in India from tunc to time : •% 

agreed that the Durrani should call upon all Indian princes to recognise Shut 
and he should receive an annual tribute of 40 iacs from India.-^/oin., p. 487. 

2 The Cambn'dge Shorter History of India, p, 478 (Italics mine). 

3 E. & D., op. cit., pp. 172-73. 
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and partly under Haidar Naik and Muhatnmad Ali Kliiin Shaju-d da 1 
of Ciopamau. 'Flif. Hiklis hold thr. wlitde s’lhnii of the Punjab, and Labor 
and Midtan ; and Jain-nagar and other places arc held by Zabita Klian' 
In this manner other Z^^mindau liave established themselves here and 
there. All the world is vvailing in anxiotis expectation of the apnearanc” 
of IiniSin Mahdi, who is to come in the latter days, siiuh Alatn sit^ 
in the palace of Dehli, and has no thtnight he.yond tlic gratification of Ills 
own pleasure, while his people arc deeply sorrowful and Krievouslv 
oppressed unto death.’* ” 

Only a few events need he nicnlioncd here in order to indicate tlie 
helple.ssne.ss and miserable condition of fvhiih Alam, In 1765, after the 
Engli.sli victory over the Nawab Wa/,ir at Hitxar the previous year, the 
Emperor received from the English the districts of Kora and Allaliabad 
with an agreement to pay him 26 hikhs of Rupees a year out of tire revenues 
of Bengal, in return for which he issued a grant, to the English, of the 
of Bengal, Bihar and Ori.ssa. The Emperor thereafter lived under 
British protection until lie cho.se to go over to the MariUluis who, under 
Mnhadaji Shidhia re.stored him to his throne and palace at Delhi in 1772, 
Thereupon Shah AUira forfeited Kora and Alluluibad, which were given to 
the Nawab Waztr, and also the 26 Uikhx promised by the English, 

In 1788, the Emperor was brutally blinded and subjected to unspeak¬ 
able horrors in hi.s own palace by an Afghan rullian named Cduilani 
Kadir, The Ihrat-iidnia givc.s harrowing details of the hav oc wrought by 
this flendi.sh rogue, which only serve to illustrate that the Emperor was 
not now master even of his own palace and person. He was detlrroned, 
beaten, imprisoned, blinded, robbed ; his .sons were similarly manhandled 
and made to dance and sing before the tyrant ; tlic ladies of his household 
were outraged in the most heinous fashion imaginable ; and finally, the 
monster called for a painter, and said, “Paint my likeness at once, sitting, 
knife in hand, upon the breast of Shah Alam, digging out his eyes!"® 

When a descendant of Babur and Akbar had fallen into such low 
and miserable impotency, little need be said about his last two successors. 
Although the East India Company had refused to pay Shilh Alam the 
26 lakits of Rupees promised to him in return for the diwuni, they continued 
to respect his authority as Emperor for all formal purposes ; “The seal of 
the governor-general purported to be that of a .servant of the Mughal. 
The coinage was still struck in Shfih Alam’s name. In international dis¬ 
cussions the English did not claim sovereignty except in Calcutta and thct 

I r ^ E.&D., op, pp. 18-1-85. Sarkar attributes the failure of Shdh Alam 
largely to iho moral decay of the Mughal nobility. “Nowhere could ho find a .singlb 
faithful friend or able lieutenant,”—Op. dt., U, p. 527. 

2 E. & D„ op. oil., pp. 244-54. 
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surrounding region, posing elsewhere as the influential adviser of the 
nawab who reigned, but did not rule, at Murshidabad”! 

But the times were changing very fast indeed. “Cornwallis was 
the first governor-general (1786) to object to the empty formulas in which 
the company’s government was accustomed to protest obedience in his 
letters to the Emperor. Wellesley, who indeed projected the establishment 
of British predominance in India, carried matters much further. By 
Lord Lake’s victory at Delhi (1803, over Daulat Rao Sindhia), the person 
of the Emperor passed into the custody of the East India Company. By 
the arrangements which Wellesley then made, the administration of Delhi 
was to be conducted in the imperial name, but the only spot m which the 
Imperial orders were really effective was the palace and Us precincts .... 
Lord Moira, who arrived as governor-general in 1813, brought out with 
him a fixed clelcrmination to make an end of ‘the fiction of the Mogu 
government’. The phrase denoting ‘the imperial supremacy’ was removed 
from his seal. No more ceremonial gifts were offered to the Emperor, 
Akbar II, Shah Alam's son, unless he waived all authority ^ 
pany’s possessions .... in 1827, the Emperor consented to 'a 

Lcessor, Amherst, on equal terms .... In 1835. the coinage of Bengal 
ceased to be struck in the name of the dead Emperor, Shah A. am. whose 
S, ectidddd .0 appear on .he 

Then it wan reaol.ed to induee the imperial fam.ly “ 7"" 

Old palace at Delhi to a new residence which was to be built for near 

[“\n.hMin.r,anda.,at.Cahnin.de.edn„.^^ 

aSr .r 

t"ne ;a"d .rBritilh pevernmem 7 .^ 

botSTtorrand in tub,..nee supreme as well as ,ove,e,gn m Ind,a. 


i The Cambridge Shorter 684-85. At (he Round Table 

a The Cambridge Shorter iniperial Mug^ 1°^ 

Conference, it was '^Ported some s«on of M p,, times are 

special representation. Tempora mufanlur, n 
changed, and we with them • 



Tiuelve 

Review of the Empire : 
Its Achievements and Failures 


“India, as she Is, is a problem which can only be read by the light 
of Indian History. Only by a gradual and loving study of how she 
came to bo, can we grow to understand what the country actually 
is, what the intention of her evolution, and what her sleeping 
potentiality may be.” - SISTER NIVEDITA 

"History is not simply information regarding the affairs of Kings 
who have passed away ; but it is a science which expands the ln< 
tellect, and furnishes the wise with examples.”—TARlKM-1 DAUDl 

Our study of the Mughal Empire in India has been laborious but 
authentic. We have, as it were, combed the pages of contemporary 
chronicles in order to arrive at a collocation ol'facts that should be tlie 
basis of all warrantable generalisations. For “facts arc the bricks on 
which reason builds the edifice of knowledge.’’^ But, as the author of the 
'I'ai-ikh-i DaiicH reminds us, ‘History is not simply information regarding 
the affairs of Kings who have passed away ; but it is a science wliicli 
expands the Intellect, and furnishes the wise with examples.’ Mughal 
history is not without its lessons, its inspirations and its warnings. Ai' 
attempt will be made in this concluding survey to review the Imperia 
venture as a whole, with a view to assess its' achievements no less than, iti 
failures. The roots of the present arc imbedded in the past, and thi 
glory as well as the mortification of so recent a past, as that we havi 
studied through authentic and undeniable .sources, should influence bu 
destiny as a nation, for good and for evil, "History,” said Goethe 
"must from time to time be rc-written, not because new facts have beer 
discovered, but because new aspects come into view, because the particl 
pation in the progress of an age is led to standpoints from which the pas 
can be regarded and judged in a novel manner.” Thcyflc'/^ of Mugha 
history have been fairly well-known ; the acw aspects will come into vie\ 
as we proceed. We shall focus our attention here upon the followip, 
points 

1 Pigou, Memorials of Alfred Marshall, p. 86, (Macmillan, 1925), 
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(i) The Mughals and the Empire ; 

(ii) The Empire and the Afghans ; 

(iii) The Empire and the Rajputs ; 

(iv) The Empire and the Marathas ; 

(v) The Empire and the Europeans ; 

(vi) The Legacy of the Empire ; and 

(vii) The Lessons of the Empire. 

Although we have called our study a history of the Empire 
in India, following an established vogue, the reader 
(i) The a^nd iccall to mind the observation made in a note 

appended to the Genealogical Table of Babur, its 
founder, viz., that Babur was really a Turk decended through the main 
line from Timur, and Mongol (or Mughal) only in the female line from 
Chengiz Khan. The practice of calling Babur and his decendants Mughal 
arose from the fact that all Musalmans, coming from the North-West of 
India, excepting the Pathans, were so called from their earliest contact 
with this country. At any rate they were known to the Arabs and the 
Persians.^ Any satisfactory discussion of the ethnic origins and traits of 
the Indian Mughals, while it should be of considerable interest and value 
as an independent study, is too much for us to undertake here.^ For 
our purposes the following observations of KhafI Khan should suffice : 

‘Although from the time of Akbar the word ‘Mughol’ has been applied 
to the Turks and Tajiks of Iran (Persia) to such an extent that even the 
Saiyids of Iran and Khorasan were called Mughols, yet in reality the 
word is the proper term for those Turks who belong to the descendants 
and house of Mughol Khan ; and it was used in this sense in the time of 
the earlier (Moslem) kings of Delhi. The pedigree of the descendants 
of Mughol Khan reaches down to Changez Khan and the Amir Timur.'® 

To the above l emaiks niiglit be added the comments of H. G. Keene 
who says, “The more the matter is looked into the more likely will it 
appear that the distinction between Turk and Mongol is not altogether a 
natural distinction, but one proceeding from comparatively recent and 
artificial causes—causes arising out of a fusion, more or less complete, of 
Tajik (Aryan) and Tartai'(Mongol nomad). It may be going too far to 
conclude that a Mongol is merely a Turk in embryo, . . ,a Turk little more 


1 Ste Encyclopaedia Brltannlca {\4th eii.}. , , 

2 For further'light on this subject the reader is referred to Erskine’s Introdiic- 
lioir to his Babur and Hiimayiw, his Introduction to (he Memoirs of Babur, and Keene s 
The Turks in India, 

3 Cited by Keene, op. cil., p. 24, who also adds : “The writer also notices that 
the second vowel ought to be Written and pronounced long, as indeed it is written in 
Taimur’s Memoirs. So that, of all spellings, Mogul, Mongol, Mughal, and Mughol or 
Mughol, it is the last only that is quite correct. The poet Khusru, loo (Arc. 1,300) makes 
the word rhyme with Arabic words of the conjugation faul." 
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than a civilized and circumcised Mongol or Tartar; but Mongol in TurkisI 
moiithvS becomes ‘Mogliol’ ; the Persians, softening still further, turn it 
into 'MughuP or ‘MitghaP ; and thus the words ‘Mughal Empire’, .an 
evident misnomer—inay have come to be applied to the government of 
India by Tartar conquerors, who had adopted Aryan manners and a 
Semitic creed (assimilating themselves in both re.spccts to their Osmanli 
kindred in Eastern Europe), and who had kept little or nothing of the old 
wild Mughal, or Mongol, either in features or character.”* 

Chengiz Khfui and Timiir, especially the latter, were names to con- 
jure with among the Indian Mughais who retained 

for generations, 

Hence a few observation.s about each one of these 
great conquerors would not be out of place. Both of them were noted 
for their great and untiring energy and ferocity. The Mughal Emperors 
of India, excepting perhaps (heir last decadent representatives, retained 
both these charactci i.stic,s of their remote ancestors, though, owing to other 
influences, most of them drew a veil of humanity over their primitive 
ferociousness. 

An examination of the Yassa or the Code of Clrengiz Khan reveals 
the fact that the humancr instincts of the Indian Mughais were not 
altogether wanting in their Mongol forefathers. As Mr. Harold Lamb 
has pointed out, “A psychologist might say that the Yassci aimed at three 
things—obedience to Genghis Khan, binding together of the nomad clans, 
and the merciless punishment of wrong-doing.” ‘‘Himself a man of violent 
rages, Genghis Khan denied his people their most cherished indulgence, 
violence,”,, ‘‘Regarding strong drink, a Mongol failing, he said : 'A man 
who is drunk is like one struck on the head ; hi.s wisdom and skill avail 
him not at all. Get drunk only three times a month. It would be better 
not to get drunk at all. But who can abstain at all ?’ ” ‘‘The Mongols 
were both tolerant and rapaciou.s. , . .He (Chengiz Khan) instilled into his 
victorious Mongols three ideas that persisted for generations—that they 
must not destroy peoples who submitted voluntarily, that they must never 
cease from war with those who resisted, and that they must tolerate all 
religions in equal measure, 

As a leader of men, “Genghis Khan had the gift of eloquence to stir 
deep-seated emotions in tlicm. And he never doubted his ability to lead 
them.” The Mongols had the instinct for organised warfare, As the 
writer in the Encyclopaedia Britatmica (14th cd.) has observed, “The 

' Ibid., pp, 1-2, 

- Genghis Kium, pp. lA-lS, 128 n. (Key-note Library, London, 1934.) 
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Mongol force was a machine which worked like clock-work, and this very 
•mobility made it irresistible to troops far more strongly armed and 

numerous.” This was largely the achievement of Chengiz Khan. Under 
him, Mr. Lamb points out, “The horde itself was no haphazard gathering 
of clans. Like the Roman legion it had its permanent organization, its 
units of ten to ten thousand the timja /2 that formed a division, needless to 
say of cavalry. . . . The Ymn ruled it, the lash of inexorable authority 
held it together. Genghis Khan had under his hand a new force in war¬ 
fare, disciplined mass of heavy cavalry capable of swift movement in all 
kinds of country. Before his time the ancient Persians and Parthians had 
perhaps as numerous bodies of cavalry, yet they laeked the Mongols’ 
destructive skill with the bow and savage courage.’”- To this the Indian 
Mughals added the Turkish accomplishment of the more destructive 
artillery which Babur introduced into India for the first time. 

For almost everyone of the observations made above, the reader 
will recall scores of illustrations from Mughal history in India : The 
tireless energy of Babur, Akbar, and Aurangzeb ; their control and dis¬ 
cipline of their armies through the influence of personality, eloquence and 
punishment; their restraint over soldier and subject in the matter of drink' 
and violence, despite their own personal weakness for both ; the religious 
toleration of most of the descendants of Babur; and the mansnbeJari 
organisation of Akbar based upon cavalry units of ten to ten thousand and 
above, etc. 

Timur appears to have imparted to Ihe Mughals most of their 
unamiable traits ; the fanaticism, cruelty, greed for wealth and lust of 
mere conquest that we find in some of the Mughals is traceable to this 
source. “My object in the invasion of Hindustan,” said Timur, “is to 
lead an expedition against (he infidels, that, according to the- law of 
MuhamiTiad, we may convert to the true faith the people of that country, 
and purify the land itself from the filth of infidelity and polytheism ; 
and that we may overthrow their temples and idols and become GhazJs 
and Mujdhids before God.” His achievements in India may be summed 
up in his own words ; “The sword of Islam was washed in the blood of 
the infidels, and all the goods and effects, the treasure and the grain, which 
for many a long year had been stored in the fort, became the spoil of my 
soldiers. They set fire to the houses and reduced them to ashes and they 
razed the buildings and the fort to the ground.” His orders were so strict 
that, according to the Malfuzat-i-Tiinwi Maulana Nasirii-d din Omar, 
who. had never killed a sparrow in his life, was obliged to kill fifteen 

Genghis Khan, pp. 79-80. (Key-note Library, London, 1934.) 
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idolatrous Hindus. But with the instinct for savagery that Tlmtir d' 
played in erecting pyramids of skulls of people dc.slroyed there was ah' 
mingled a genius for buildings. This made him spare the artisans”' 
buildens, and other craftsmen, even in India, and carry them away Hke 
Mahmud of Ghazni to his own homeland.s. “Several thousands crafts^ 
men and mechanics were brought out of the city, and under the command 
of Timor, some were divided among the princes, Anms and Agheis wire 
had assi.sted in the conquest, and .some were reserved for those who were 
maintaining the royal authority in other part.s. Timur had formed the 
design of building a AfaxJidA-Janii in Samarejand, his capital, and he now 
gave orders that all the stone-masons should be reserved for that pious 
work.”' 

The Indian Mughals, therefore, it will not be wrong to conclude, 

The Indian Mughnis fuHilmcnt of the best and the worst 

instincts of their forebears. By a prophetic instinct 
also the- followers of Timur as well as Hubiir had fell that settlement in 
India would mean deterioration of their character as warriors and 
conquerors. Their wor.st fears were fullillcd, though gradually and 
imperceptibly, in the course of over two centuries. This may not be atlri- 
billed entirely to the enervating innucncc of the Indian climate : the Indian 
part of the modern army has proved its clfidcncy under all tests. The' 
deterioration of the Mughals must, therefore, be attributed to other causes, 
But before we proceed to analyse thc.se, vve might refer to another dubious 
factor, VIC,, the racial intermi.xture of Mughal with Hindustani and, 
Persian blood. The reader will remember that mothers of most of the 
Mughal princc.s, Jahangir onward.s, belonged to one or other of these twp 
races. But neither the Peiasians nor the Rajputs or other Hindustanis who 
supplied the stalks on which the Indian Mughals were bred were wanting 
in martial qualities or traditions. There is no reason why any intermixture 
of them should have proved destructive to those qualities. On the 
contrary there is ample evidence to believe that, with rare exception among 
the later Mughals, all the descendants of Bfibiir kept up their physical' 
stamina and courage remarkably well, in the niid.sl of the mo.st adverse 
circumstances.® 

There are instaiice.s, no doubt, of Mughal Princes who died of 
consumption and other wasting diseases ; but these exceptions were due 


2 Zafar-nsma : H. & D,. op. cit., Ill, pp. 394-477 ;479-52: 

n-rnr-fl , I .1‘ ‘uncommoii succc-ssion of high qualities ii 

to the people , among other reason.s, maybe ascribed to “the habit c 

princesses, which.was a source of fresh blooc 

wnereby ti^ mcreaso of family predtsposition v/as checked."—The Fall of /he Moglw 
Empire of Hluchtstan, p. 16, ‘ 
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to their own personal dissipations and not the result of the deterioration 
of the stalk from which they sprang. 

What has been said of the Imperial house may not haVe been equally 
true of the rank and file, There must have been comparatively greater 
deterioration among lesser men of the ruling race, But even here it is 
necessary to remember that the larger part of the Imperial army, after 
Babur and Humayun, consisted not of the Mughals but other Musalmans 
and Hindustanis. There were only a few divisions of Mughals as Such, 
in the army, though among the nobility the Mughal or Turani party 
continued to exercise power in the Empire for quite a long period. These 
nobles were undoubtedly demoralized on account of a variety of circum¬ 
stances, but their deterioration need not necessarily have proved fatal to 

the Mughal Empire. . 

If the complex disease with which the Imperial structure was stricken 

in its later days is to be indicated by two of its ihost 
Causes of Downfall symptoms, we might say that its prostra¬ 

tion was brought about by Luxury and Intestinal Feuds i 
‘Where wealth accumulates men decay ; 

■ And disloyalty on the Empire did prey.’ 

The decadence of the Emperors and the nobility under the deadly 
effects of these two poisons may be illustrated by a few examples 
M,Snd« SMli .nd Ahmad SliSh may be cited aa the 'P””' 

the deacendaats of the hard, and noWe w.rno.s » 
n.snlte the luxury and poirip of the prosperous reigns of Akbar, Jahangi 
'ind^Slvih Jahau the Mughal Emperors had to a large extent succeeded m 
mlit ilg trsonal v/m by means of military campaigns and hunting 

Ba,:«r.r ..h , „d " 

fnr his craze for outdoor life. He never leu 

was captu.ed concubines who'came 

ashamed to be caught up m the tresses oi i 

between them and their duties as Emperors; 

‘They looked on beauty 

buried himself m lus seiagho i When gold rusts what 

weeks together without seeing the ace o a t ■ , . with the 

■ *n, irom do 7 The 

exception of a few honourable exceptions like bliz 
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they were not wanting in personal bravery they too were spoilt by luxury 
personal ambition, envy of fellow-nobles, and above all by their want of 
loyalty either to the Empire or to the Emperor. We have seen how the 
strength and fortunes of the Empire varied with the strength of the Empe¬ 
ror’s personal character. The Emperor, in fact, was the keystone of the 
arch ; the army and the trea.sury constituted the cement that held the whole 
structure together. The nobles were lire (lag-.stone.s. The limpire indeed 
fell on evil days when corruption .set in all these elements. I'oreign invaders 
like Nadir Sinih and Ahmad Shah Abdfili. on the one hand, and internal 
parasites of all de.scriptions sucked (he Imperial treasury dry; the army lost 
its cohesion, di.scipline and loyalty, being composed meue and more of 
mere merccnarie.>!. “In short.” as Irvine lias pointed out, “excepting 
want of personal courage, every other fault in the list of military vices 
may be attributed to the degenerate Moghuls : indiscipline, want of 
cohesion, luxurious habits, inactivity, bad commissariat, and cumbrous 
equipment.”! Or, indeed, as another writer has de.scribcd. “The heroic 
soldiers of the early Empire, and their not le.s.s heroic wives, had given 
place to a vicious delicate breed of grandees. The ancestors of Aurangzeb 
who swooped down on India from the nortli were ruddy men in boots: 
the courtiers among whom Aurangzeb grew up were pale persons in 
petticoats. Babur, the founder of the Empire, had .swum every river 
which he met with during thirty yeans’ campaigning ; the luxurious nobles 
around the youthful Aurangzeb wore .skirts made of iniunnerable folds 
of the finest white muslin and went to war in palaiu|uins."“ Riding on 
richly caparisoned honscs with bells, chains and ornaments of precious 
gems and metals, they were more admirably fitted to prance in a peaceful 
procession than capable of long exertion in protracted warfare. Each 
nobleman endeavoured to vie with his master in magnificence, and even 
piivate soldiers attended to comfort in (heir tents, “and the line of march 
presented a long ’train of elephants, camels, carts, and oxen, mixed up 
with a crowd of camp-followers, women of all ranks, merchants, shop¬ 
keepers, servants, cooks, and all kind.s of ministers of luxury, amounting 
to ten times the number of the fighting men."* 

This elTemlnacy of the nobility and army wa.s rendered worse by 
their, internal feuds and jcalousic.s ro.stercd by rival claimants to the throne 


? Indian Moghulii, p. sou. 

their relittious co“n'^?iriin“n«'’i 

breath onShioE I he way o| (he Depuiy of Achaie.The rough 

and debauchwv had changed to sickly essences.. .and immorialily 

'"Opening of ihe religious bond,’’-Lane- 

® Elphin’stone, op. cil., pp, 659-60. 
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ill (he Mughal ruling house itself. When Princes of the Royal blood 
fought among themselves casting all principles of humanity and decency 
to the winds, for lukht ya lukhia (crown or the coffin), the nobles were 
compelled to take sides niul often act hypocritically and to gain only selfish 
personal ends. This tendency of rebellion and disloyalty is seen from the 
very beginning : Kanirhn, Hindal and Askari, under Humayiin ; Mirzit 
Muliamniatl and Sulim, under Akbiir; Prince KhCisru, under Jahangir; 
Aurang/.eb, Dani, Shuia and MurSd, under Shah Jahan; princes 
Muhammad Miiazvam and Akbar, under Aurangzeb ; Azam and Kam 
Bakhsh, under Bahadur Shah; and so on, the tale of treason and fratricidal 
strife is carried on to the very end of the utter destruction of the noble 
house of Biibur tiful Akbar, No wonder that ‘King-makers’, abortive 
or successful, arose under each reign: Ali Khalifa under Babur and 
HumSyun ; Bairam Klum under HumayOn and Akbar; Man Singh under 
Akbar and Jahangir: Mahahal Khan under Jahangir and Shah Jahan; 
Mir Jumla under .Sluih Jnluln and Aurangzeb; Munim Khan under 


Bahadur Shah. These had their heyday under the later Mughals; The 
Saiyid Brothers. Safdar Jang and Imfidu-d Daula are all familiar to the 
reader, last hut not ilic least, the Marathas and the English should be 

remembered for their role, if not of‘making’kings, of ‘unmaking’ them, 

Indeed, as we hat e pointed out in the introduction, when Nadir Shah 
invaded, lip not merely dc.spoilcd the capital of its wealth, but also robbed 

the crown of its prestige. In other words, NSdir Shah saw the Empire 

already at its nadir Abdiili and the Marfilhas only flogged a dead horse 
and tried eillier to kill or prop up a creature that was already dead. 

Biibur founded the Mughal Empire in 1526 by overthrowing the 
I .odie.s who were Afghans. In the following years, 
The Empire «nd »he Besides the Rajpuis, he had to fight Afghan chiefs in 
Afghan* Ij.Pore Be could make sure that 

his Empire in India would endure. Still, when he died in 1530. he had 
not subdued important Afghan dyna.slies in Hindustan like those of Be g 
and Gujarat. After his death the Afghans gave h.s son Hnmayu 
end of trouble. They rallied round particularly two leaders, wa.. Bahadu 

Shah and Sher Shiih. The 

than ten years, drove the son of Bifbur into exfle. ^^s, Ihey 
inspired to feet that they were in no way inferior to he g , 

were made to realize that they had lo.sl their domimoiun Hn^ 

on account of their clannishness and want of unity ; and fina y y 

organized to recover their lost hegemony. And 

Sher Shfih made this glory a short-lived triumph and enabled Humayu 
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to come back to his own, the real work of the Afghan adventurer endured.' 
Akbar raised his whole administrative structure on the foundations laid 
by an Afghan geniirs. The Rajputs were assimilated into the Empire by 
Akbarks statesmanship, but the Afghans rcfu,sed to be so ab.sorbed. Gujarat 
sheltered many a rebel against the Mughal Emperor, and was not sub¬ 
dued until 1573, and DfiQd Khan in Bengal held aloft the Afghan standard 
until three years later (1576). 

The next live years were memorable on account of the great social 
and religious reforms sought to be introduced by Akbar. As we have 
seen, matters came to a crisis in 1581 when all the reactionary elements 
attempted to ov'crthrovv the regime of tlie reforming Emperor. The 
Afghans during this period of storm and stress mii.st have aligned them¬ 
selves with the enemies of Akbar, but the tempe.st .subsided soon after. 
There was no trouble from the Afghans for the rest of the reign, But 
after the death of Akbar. on account of the frequent transfer of governors, 
they found an opportunily in the eastern province of Bengal. The 
rebellion of Usman during this period has already been dealt with in the 
proper context. On l?th March, 1612, the rebels were defeated finally and 
Usman, the Afghan Hereward the Wake, died of a fatal wound. “The 
political power of the Afghans, who had been ,solongho,stilcto the Mughal 
iiilc, was completely broken, and Jaliiinglr by Iiis conciliatory policy 
turned them from foes into friends of the Empire,” As the author of the 
Mukzan.i Afgham observes : 'Nuruddin GhazI (Jahangir) pardoning tliem 
theii lormer tiespasses, attached them to himself by the bonds of bounty j 
and paid so much attention to them, that they abolished all further treason¬ 
able designs from their minds, and thought themselves bound to continue 
subservient and attached to him, even to the sacrifice of life.’* Thereafter 
the Afghans nicrgcd their separate and independent existence in the fabric 
of the Mughal Enipirc and .seemed to reconcile themselves to the lot of 
many another proud community. Soon they were hwoured with the 
loaves and fishes of the olTicial hierarchy and were all but absorbed like 
the Rajputs. 

The bold of the Mughals over Kabul, from 1504 (when it was first 
acquired by Babur) to 1738 (when it was captured by Nadir Shall) gave 
the Empire a vantage-ground for full 235 years. In it the Emperors 
possessed the key to the north-western gateway of India; and it also 
proved an invaluable recruiting centre for an important section of the Impe¬ 
rial army. But, when it slipped away, on account of the bungling and 

PP. 109-10Sarkar ami Dalta, Text-Book of Modern huliati Ilistory, Vol. I, 
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impotency of Muluimmad .SJijh and his successors, the life-ljlood of ihe 
Empire oozed away. Tlsc master of Kabul appeared to be destined to 
dominate twer the plains of the Punjab and Hindustan, As Babur had 
done two centuries and a haif earlier, Ahmad Shah Abdali, made use of 
Kabul as a slcppini! stone for entry into India, That he did not attempt 
to found another Afjihan dynasty at Delhi was one of the accidents of 
history. 1 le found anumj; titc Rohillas and Bangash Afghans of Hindustan 
loyal supporters and allies, hut still he chose to reinstate a Mughal 
Emperor rather Ihim uproot tiic usurpers of the dominion of his race. The 
Afghan generals (whether Bangash. Rohilla or Pathan) played an impor¬ 


tant r61c under the later Mughals ; and they also formed the backbone, 
together witiv siunc of tlic luranl nobles, of the orthodox Sunni party- 
opposed to the AVjjuv \vh<) were mainly composed of the Hindustani 
Musalmans and the Ir.inis or Persians. It was these Afghans that, after 
two centutics and a half, had liieir full measure of vengeance against the 
Mughals, H W'iis they that invited their national hero, Durr-i-durranl, to 
invade Indict otice niorc, and under the guise of friendship really establish¬ 
ed an Afghan dtclatorship ;it Delhi under Najibu-d Daulah for nearly a 
decade after the third battle of Panlpat (1761-69). But, alas, it was the 
revenge of tlic bliitd SampMui. The whole Philistine structure crashed 
over their heads no Ic'-s than over other!!. Tlic Marathas and the English 
did not allow them to enjoy lid's dubious satisfaction for long. 

Babur's vicloiy over Ihralnm I.odi had placed him on the throne of 
.Dclid ; hut before he could make sure of his mastery 
The Empir*'Mtl thv j jitiduhlan, lie had to subdue Rana Sanga 

Mcdini Rai, besides the fugitive Afghan chiefs 
scattered over Norlli India. The strength of the Rajput resistance to 
tlic founder of the Mughal doininion is not to be minimised because of its 
failure. But for Biibur’.s advent, the Rajputs had come very near recovering 
their hegemony cn er western Hindustan, at any rale, down to Gujarat and 
Malwa. Babur himself recognised the strength and valour of Rana Sanga 
and liad to put forth :ill the skill and effort his genius could command 
Rfuia Sanga left no svorlhy successor, and Ram Karnawati of Mewar 
had Ui anpral w llomaj-an Tor Msislamc when Chilor was besieged by 
D.h«dCir .Shull III- tivijarin. Ycl, Slier Shih, who aiiceeeded in drnmg he 

Mughal „m ol-lmlii. and refoundin, Alshen dominion, eonfesid at the 

end or his ardnons Rajliul carapailjn, lhat, for a handful of “ 

eome very near lo losing Ids empire in Hindustan. H' 

Rajputs only by having recourse to the ,, 

not surprising to note that he entrusted the building of N.wRobtat to 
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Raja Todar Mai* who appears on the slagc of history Tor the first lime in 
this connexion. 

Humaydn had sought refuge in \ain from Riijii Maldeu of Jodhpur 
during his flight. Nevertheless it was the Rana of Anmrkol that shelter¬ 
ed the fugitive for a lime, and Akbar scented to carry in his blood the 
feelings of gratitude that his .sorely tried father mn.st have felt at that 
moment, Dc.spite the ruthlessncss that attended his conquest of Chitor, 
his policy and attitude towards the Rajputs as a whole were characterised 
by a broadmindedness that converted the enemy into a bulwark of the 
Empire. The chivalrous inslincls which prompted Akbar to erect memo¬ 
rials to his heroic enemies, Jai Mai and Palla, could not but evoke an 
echo in the hearts of his more chivalrous advcr.sarics. Rajas Bliar Mai, 
Bhagwan Das, Birbal, Todar Mai and Man Singh were the most loyal 
supporters of Akbar, who formed the pillar!, of his Stale. As the exalted 
position accorded to these and the dignified terms that were conceded to 
the Hadas of Bundi (cited earlier ill this book) indicated, Akbar re.spected 
the Rajputs and the Rajputs rCvSpeclcd him. But for the strength derived 
from the Rajputs, both in the civil and the military departments, the 
Mughals would have lost much of the glory tluil they achieved under 
Akbar and his immediate successors, 

Thanks to Akbar’s marriage policy, his son JahangTr was in blood 
half Hindu and htdf Muslim.^ Jahangir in his turn, following in the 
footsteps of his father, left a successor, Slifiii Julian, who wa.s racially more 
Hindu than Muslim. It is strange, in view of this pedigree, that Shah 
Jahfin should have initiated the swing of the liberal pendulum in the 
opposite direction. Akbar had wisely attempted to knit the social and 
political fabric of his Empire closely by means of intermarriages and 
abolition of all racial and religious distinctions in the matter of'Imperial 
preference’. Jahangir’s reign saw no ‘rift in the lute’ ; on the other hand, 
the cement was allowed to set. But in the next generation, the Muslim 
blood ill the veins of Shfdi Jahan seemed to be in conflict with his Hindu 
blood, This made him partially to reverse his father’s and grandfather’s 
policy, as shown by his abolition of the sfJMi and .sun-worship and more 
positively by his destruction of the Hindu temples at Benares. This reac¬ 
tion, as we have seen, reached its acme of fanatical fervour in the person 

j Todar Mnl seems to have been a K/iairi by casie, and RSja Birbal 
(rcierred to later m this section) a Bmliniati. But both these have been included here 
uruier the /<f(/p«/j, because in spirit and ouilook, as well as by vocation^ they were 
indistinguishable from the Rajputs, Likewise, no distinctions of clans and sections of 
llie xveijputs Jia.ve been spscincd, tlie term boing used in a very brofld sense* 

• r- T ^ minds the union of the Lancastrians and Yorkists 

in England by Henry Vtl’s marriage with EliEabelh of York. 
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ofAurangzeb. the next ruler. He could console himself that no infidel 

.fathered or molhcrccl him ; but he took to wife a Princess who was 

Rajput, hy birth at any rate, and through her left a successor, Bahldpr 

Shah I, whose father alone could claim to be a hfughal. But'even the 
fSnatical AlamgTr, who penalized the Hindus on account of their religion 
destroyed their temples and levied from them invidious contributions like 
the Jci^iya, could not dispense with the services of great Rajput generals 
like Mirza Raja Jai Singh and Raja Jaswant Singh. Though he proved 
ungrateful to them in the end, much of Aurangzeb’s military strength and 
diplomatic talent were drawn from them. Shivaji would have defied the' 
Empire with greater non-chalance but for a Jai Singh being on its side. 
The greatest folly of Aurangzeb lay in alienating such great supporters. 
He made the vain endeavour of subjugating them by sheer brute force, 
and his failure indicated that the Rajput could support the Empire as well 
as ruin it. Prince Akbar was won over by them and they came very near 
to teaching Aurangzeb the lesson he most needed. 

Bahadur Shall recovered much of the Rajputs by his more con¬ 
ciliatory policy. He practically allowed them to enjoy tlieir liberty in their 
own desert homes unmolested. The effect was seen in Ajit Singh being 
prepared to give his daughter in marriage to Farrukh-siyar, though after 
the fall of that Emperor he took her back to his home. Under the 
Emperors that followed, there was increasing chaos both within Rajputana 
and the Mughal Empire. The corrupt generals of the latter could effect 
little in Rajputana, and the Rajputs themselves sought relief at the hands 
of the equally, if not more, dangerous Martahfis who proved their ruin. 
Even under such conditions, the Emperor Ahmad Shah could get rid of a 
rebellious and dictatorial like Safdar Jang, only by invoking the aid 
of the Rajput Madho Singh of Jaipur. The grateful Emperor placed on 
the Raja’s head his own jewelled turban and loaded his followers with gifts, 
and what was more welcome to Madho Singh, the fort of Ranthambhor was 
restored to the Rajputs. Had Akbar’s cordial relations with the Rajputs 
continued, without being interrupted by Aurangzeb’s fatal fanaticism, 
perhaps it would have gone well with both. But the Todar Mals and Jai 
Singhs were destined to bo mere memories. 

The Rajputs have been credited with more valour than wisdom. 
But, if they arc to be judged by their contributions to the Mughal Empire, 
they distinguished themselves equally in both. Rana Sanga’s resistance 
to Babur, the heroic stand of Chitor against Akbar, the unconquerable 
spirit of Rana PratSp, the intrepid activities of Durgadas—all showed that 
the Rajputs would sooner break than bend. On the other hand, the 
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disappeui'aiici; ol Riina vSanga after Khanua, the retirement of Udai Singh 
into thcAravulis, the .submission of Amur Singh to Jahangir, the acceptance 
of Mughal peerage by even Ajil Singh and Durgiidas, in the end, equally 
indicated that the Rajput knew when to yield, as well as he knew’when to 
light, Birbal. Man Singh, Todar Mai, Jaswant Singh and Jai Singh served 
the Empire both by their valour and their wisdom. Wliile eminently 
distinguished for theii heroic resistance to the Muslims tlirougliout their 
history, the Rajputs as a race revealed remarkable capacity for compro¬ 
mise when lliey yielded up tlicir daughtcr.s tf) be mothers of Muslim Princes 
and provided the Mughals the best military acumen that India could then 
offer. This wa.s no meek or abject surrender, but honourable co-operation 
that lent dignity to him that gave and him that took, mid blessed both. 

The Rajput’s love of independence under these conditions is perhaps no¬ 
where better ilhistralcd than in the Treaty of tlic Iladas, already referred 
to, and in the answer that Man Singh gave to Akbur wlien lie was invited 
to accept the Din~i lluhi : “[ know ol Islam and respect it ; I know of 
Hinduism and am proud to own it; but I know nothing of this new faith, 
and cannot accept it. It was thi.s spirit of .self-rcspceting co-operation 
that gave strength to the Mughal Empire during the period of its survival. 
It was the undermining of that spirit, by the folly of Aurangzeb, that laid 
the axe to the root of its e.xl.stcnce. Even after their homc.s were harried 
by the desecrating hands of Aurangzeb and his generals, the resumption 
of a more accommodating attitude, by Bahadur Slulh I and his successor, 
again found in the Rajputs the spirit of responsive co-operation. The folly 
of losing their support, therefore, was entirely on the .side of the Emperors. 
Who, except a politically blind and bankrupt people, would have failed to 
enlist the sympathy and support of a race that possessed the chivalrous 
qualities of the Rajputs ? Even in their degenerate days, under the later 
Mughals, when an Imperial army that had been sent to conquer them was 
dying of thirst in the deserts of Rajputana, the noble Rajputs offered their 
enemies water to drink, before they stood up to fight them ! Few countries 
can boast of such chivalry ; add to this Raja Todar Mai’s ‘Bandohast’ 
which was the sheet-anchor of the Mughal revenue system, and we have the 
best contributions of the Rajputs to the Mughal Empire, not to speak of 
the infiucncc of their art. 

The Rajputs, by their very geographical situation, were called upon 

The Eaiplve and the opposition against Islamic 

MarSthas dominion in Hindustan, But their chivalrous instincts 
and traditions, coming into contact with the tact 
and statesmanship of Akbar, enabled the two to effect a compromise which 
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oved on llio whole beneficial to both and to the country at large, This 
state of social and political equilibrium, thongh disturbed by Aurangzeb 
to a very large extent, was restored in some degree under his successors, 
RaiDUfma had become a suhali of the Mughal Empire, its Rajas held a 
nroud position in the hierarchy of the Mughal nobility, and the Rajputs 
Lmed to have acquiesced in this position. Their wars under Aurangzeb 
and later were only defensive wars intended to preserve their isolated 
indcoendence within the four corners of their desert land. Even' then, 
when the hand was proffered them, they did not fail to co-operate with 
any of the Court parties, chicHy the Hindustani parly. As we have seen, 
e« provd and intrepid Ajit Sin,h and Du.gidas a^pted —* 
mdartte Emparnra and gave a daughter in marnage to the Mughal, a 

MiHL Sinai aamu lo ihe suucour ot Ihe Enrpero, when ins own wan 
“ ebeUed againathint. But the Empire'e relatious with the Marathha 

were of a very different order altogether. , x, ,• 

The Maratita led the Hindu reaetion agatmt the Muehm. both m 

inc wiciiai resistance was more 

the Deccan and ui tl c No^t ^ 

detetmtned t tan dmt o th R.JP 

was reserved lor the Maralhas to p ^ 

not succeed in establishing a as to the Mughal Empire), they 

being due to a vaiieLy o < instrument that wrought the ruin of 

yet proved the must potenl^ex ern^^^^ has been shown in the 

the Muglmls in India. Ho i-e served in recounting the tale. 

body of this work, and - the struggle should prove 

But a few comments on tne ma v 

. ■■ ...nied the very soul of the resurgence in 

The S^-^^^^Shivaji represented^ 

Maharashtra. The histoiy bristling with controversies. It is 

struggles that ensued from it them. Likewise, it is to 

beyond the scope of these Maharashtra, which carried 

bo remembered that the Hindu . , ,(js vvas a complex movement, 
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India during more tluui a century. Wc agree with Raracle that “like 
the Protestant Reformation in Huropc in the 16th century there was a 
religious, social and literary revival and reformation in India, but notably 
in the Deccan in the 15th and 16th centuries .... This religious revival 
was also of the people, of the masses, and not of the classes. At its head 
were saints and prophets, poets and philosophers, who sprang chiefly 
from the lower orders of society, tailors, carpenters, potters, gardeners, 
.shopkeepers, barbers, and even scavengers, more often than Brahmans.”* 
It was thi.s popular and all-sided awakening that wa.s at the root of the 
Maratha movement, however clumsy its political manifestation might have 
appeared at times and places. To lose sight of this factor is to miss the 
true import of a mighty force which determined to a large extent the fate 

of the Mughal Fimpirc. If the Maratlnis nere mere plunderers, like the 
pindaries, of a later pcritKl, the Mughal Empcrois would have blotted 
them out as did the Brltisli. That even a veteran general like Aurangzeb, 
with all his rcsouices in men and money, could not so .stamp them out, 
alone should sullice to show the deep-rooted and dynamic character of 
the Marathii rising. ‘'Thus,*' as Sir Jadunalh Sarkar has well pointed 
out, “a remarkable community of language, creed and life was attained 
in Maharashtra in the 17lh century even before political unity was con¬ 
ferred by Shivaji. Wluit little was wanting to the solidarity of the people 
was .supplied by his creation of a national stale, the long struggle with 
the invader from Delhi under his sons, and the imperial expansion of the 
race under the Peshwas. Thus in the end a tribe,“-or rather a collection 
of tribes and castes,—was fused into a itaiion, and by the end of the 18th 
century a Mariitha people in the political and cultural senses of the term 
had been formed, though caste distinctions still remained."^ 

A remarkable demonstration, both of the strength of the movement 
and of its self-directing energy, was made during the crisis with which 
Maharashtra was faced at the death of Sambhaji. The magnitude of this 
trial was not less than that which France hud to face in the early days of 
its conversion into a republic. Suddenly, in both countries, the King was 
removed (though in each case by an altogether different cau.se), and the 
people were called upon to shoulder the dual responsibilitic.s of internal 
administration and external attack. That the movement did not collapse 
under this crisis, but rather gathered momentum and turned the tide 
against the enemy, was a clear proof of its es.sentially national character. 
It is surprising, therefore, in the face of this to find a writer like Sir 

1 The Rise of the Marailia Power, p. 10, 

- Shivaji, pp. 17-18. 
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Jadunatli Sarkar declaring that '“the cohesion of the peoples in the 
Maratha State was not organic but artificial, accidental, and therefore 
precarious. It was solely dependent on the ruler’s extraordinary person¬ 
ality and disappeared when the country ceased to produce supermen. 

We are not here engaged in analysing the causes of Maratha failure in 
their period of decline, but rather concerned with the sources of their 
strength in the period of their power ; because this power contributed 
largely to the break up of the Mughal Empire. 

The above observation with regard to the want of cohesion in the 
State could bo more appropriately made with reference to the Empire of 
the Mughals. The unity of that structure was certainly not organic but 
artificial, because it was superimposed. It was solely dependent on the 
ruler’s extraordinary personality and disappeared when the dynasty ceased 
to produce supermen. As regards the Marathas, for nearly two centuries, 
they did produce a wonderful succession of ‘supermen’ and ‘superwomen’ 
who with u remarkable tenacity of purpose overthrew the dominion which 
had excited their wrath. Hence, there was an essential contrast between 
the Marathas and the Mughal Empire ; the former produced supermen 
and superwomen because there was among them a genuinely national 
movement, dynamic in its creative energy ; the latter was a fabric that was 
sought to be woven, no doubt by the hands of supermen, but supermen 
that had an exotic origin, and had to be produced by the ever-declining 
vitality of a single family of rulers transplanted in a new soil. 

The Marathas were, no doubt, lucky in having to confront the 
Mughals, for the most part, in the period of their decline, unlike the 
Rajputs who had to face them in the period of their freshness. But a 
large part of their zeal was evoked by the political domination of the 
Sultans of the Deccan, on the one hand, and the religious fanaticism of 
Aurangzeb, on the other, The reaction in Maharashtra was, therefore, 
both political and religious ; it was as it were, the child of these two 
parents. Hence, in its owtward manifestation, it took the shape of a 
Hindu rebellion against the Islamic State. Its typical apostle was Swami 
Ramdas and its typical protagonist Shivaji. The advice of the former to 
the latter is contained in the following lines : 

I n 

(Places of pilgrimage have been destroyed ; homes of the Brahmans have 

been desecrated ; the whole earth is agitated ; Dhama is gone.) 


1 Ibid., pp. 485-86. 



TTTT5T r?frf!f:r i 

(Miirfitlifis should be mobilized; or Mahanlshtni-dharma ouelit to h 
propagated). ^ 

''TW ira^rr? i 
mi; ’tfzrir i 

1TC? r-pFi STfjTrf 1 II 

(Rally all people ; fill them with a singleness of purpose ; sparing no cITorl 
fall upon the MIechhax). ’ 

Chivalry in war towards the enemy was the distinctive virtue of the 
Rajput. I he Maratha had little .scruple in taking his adversary at a dis¬ 
advantage. But the Rajput (e..g. Ajit Singh is alleged to have) retaliated 
Mu.shm fanatici.sm with the destruction of the mosques and the oppression 
of the Miislmi.s, Shivtiji's conduct in this respect was exemplary ; and liis 
model appears to have been kept up on the whole by the Marfithas The 
lc.stimony of Kluifr Khan (who calks Shivaji <hell-dog' and ‘sharp ion of 
the devil’) regarding this shoiikl siillicc : “Me made it a rule that whenever 
hisfollowers wcntplundcring, they should do no harm to the mosques 
the Book of Clod, or the woman of anyone. Whenever a copy of the 
sacred Kurm came into his hands, he treated it with respect and gave it to 
sornc of his Miisalman followers. When the women of any Hindu or 
Muhammadan were taken prisoners by his men, he watched over them 
until their relations came with a suitable ransom to buy their liberly.” 
Likcwisc does he slate. “Shivaji had always .striven to maintain the honour 
o the people in his tcrntoncs. Me persevered in a course of rebellion 
in plundering caravans and troubling mankind ; but be entirely 
abstained from other di.sgraccful acts, and was careful to maintain the 
honour of women and children of Muhammadans when they fell into his 
hands. His injunctions upon this point were very strict, and anyone who 
disobeyed them received punishment.”^ It is not averred here that such 
miiityandnobihty of conduct were adhered to very punctiliously by the 
Marathas at all times, Perhaps the extent of their adherence was the 
measiire of tlieir success or at any rate the justilicalion of their conquests; 

The inveterate hatred of the Marathas that had marked Aurangzeb’s 
re aliens with them terminated with his death. It is hazardous to guess 
wiat turn their relations would have taken if Aurangzeb had treated 
Shivaji as Akbar had done with most of the Rajputs, The difference in 
the character of the Marathas and the Rajputs, as a people, would count 

1 E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp, 260. 305. 
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for much in such a calculation. However, with the accession of Bahadur 
^ Sliah I on the throne of Delhi, and of Raja Shahu in Maharashtra, we 
enter upon a new phase in their mutual relations; better understanding, 
if not friendship, takes the place of suspicion and hatred. The personal 
characters of both the sovereigns perhaps, had much to do with this 
vapprochcment ; both were amiable monarchs and were not, evidently, 
obsessed with their predecessor’s antagonisms. This attitude was turned 
to good account by the diplomatic abilities of the Peshwas, who now to a 
large extent determined the policy of the Marathas towards the Mughal 
Empire, 

Bahadur Shah’s concessions to Shahu were the first fruits of this 
change. The vantage thus gained was further confirmed and consolidated 
by the Marathas, in the period of confusion that followed the death of 
Bahadur Shah T. They now became the virtual master of, not only their 
home-provinces, but also of some of the districts they had conquered from 
the Mughal Empire. With this leverage, under the second of the Peshwas, 
Biiji Rap I, they pushed forward in all directions within the Mughal 
dominion. More than anything else, they realised the weakness of the 
Mughal Empire and, in the words of Baji Rao, decided to strike at the 
trunk of the tree, being convinced that its withered branches would fall 
off as a matter of course. We have observed how the Empire, divided 
against itself, could not stand against the diplomatic and military incursions 
of the Marathas. Far from being considered its enemies, they were soon 
welcomed as its saviours, little reckoning that the Marathas Were making 
good every opportunity to feather their own nests. The good-for-nothing 
Emperors as well as their corrupt and self-seeking ministers and nobles, 
each in his own way, unwittingly perhaps, but none the less with the 
certainty of Fate, furthei ed the cause most dear to the hearts of the 
Marathas. The latter became willing instruments in the game of King- 
making, fatal to the one and fateful to the other. This involved a dual 
consecpience : the Marathas had to shoulder the responsibility of the 
defence of India against an external invader like Ahmad Shah Abdali, on 
the one hand, and to face the jealousy of their Muslim rivals in India,. on 
the other. They heroically faced both, with what result need not be 
adjudged here. So far as the Mughal Empire was concerned, it was com¬ 
pletely at their mercy. To mention only the last, the Emperor Alamgir II 
was murdered with their connivance, bis stop-gap successor was placed 
on the throne by Sadashiv Rao Bhau, during his ephemeral dictatorship 
at Delhi, and finally the fugitive Shah Alam II was restored to the capital 
of his ancestors by Mahadaji Sindhia, ^ven the very last of the Mughal 
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‘Emperors’, Bahadur Shnh II, was suppurled by tlic Iasi of the Peshwas’ 
representative, N5na Saheb, and both fell together. 

In 1858 the last of the Mughal Empcror.s wa.s condemned by the 
Engli.sh for high treason against their Company’s 
The Empire and th« Government, and exiled : at the same time, the last 
claimant for power on behalf of the Peshwas, Nfina 
Siiheb, ab.scondcd in order to escape the wrath of the same English 
Government in India. Thus the two great powers—the Miighals and 
Marrithfis---wcre finally .superseded in their dominion by an European 
government at one and the same time. Hut the English were not the first 
Europeans to enter India. The Portuguese Va.sco de Gama had landed 
on the Malabar Coast at Calicut in 1498—three hundred and sixty years 
before the momentous happening.s above referred to, The history of these 
360 years, read from the point of view of the rise of British Dominion in 
India, is remarkable even in the chequered annals of thi.s country. These 
year-s saw the rise and fullilmenl of the Mughal dominion, as well 
a.s its decline and fall, together with that of (he Maralhas ; they also 
witnessed the adventures—commercial, mission'ary and political—of a 
multitude of European powers : Portuguese. Dutch, Dani.sh, French, 
German and Flemish, besides the English. Neither the rivalries of these 
powers, fa.scinating in themscive.s, nor the causes of the ultimate triumph 
of the last named, form the .subject of our scrutiny hcrc.^ But the repre¬ 
sentatives of all the.se nationalities, a.s well as others not mentioned here 
(like the Italian, Spanish, Greek, Armenian and Turkish), had vitalcontacts 
with the Mughal Empire in a variety of ways which are worthy of notice 
even in a general review such as is attempted in this brief resume. 

So far as the Mughal Empire was concerned, the national distinctions 
between the various Europeans were of little account. With the exception 
of the Turk or Rumi they were all infidels, Cliristians or Firangian, For 
our purposes, therefore, it is both desirable and historically more accurate 
to speak of the Europeans as a whole, rather than of the Portuguese, the 
Dutch and the English, etc. However, to be fair, the nationality of each 
party cited must be borne in mind, though only as a subordinate factor, 
Perhaps, it will also be convenient to consider the relations of the Empiroi 
with the Europeans under the following heads: (I) Commercial, 
(2) Missionary, (3) Political, and (4) Miscellaneous. 

It was Europe accmslomed to the luxuries of ‘the gorgeous East’ 

1 For this purpose the Reader is referred to Major B. D. Basu’s Jilse of the 
Christian Power in India, and Thompson and OaTreU's Rise and Pnt/itmenl of British 
Dominion in India, as also The Cambridge History of India. 
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that, finding its customary route blocked by the Turk, sought new 
I. Commercial reaching Asia. These endeavours resulted 

in two great discoveries, among several, which have 
shaped the destinies of both the East and the West since. The discovery of 
America by Columbus, in 1492, and of India by Vasco de Gama, in 1498, 
were both momentous events in the history of the world. The former, 
being an undeveloped continent, led to a scramble for colonies among 
European nations ; the latter having settled governments and an ancient 
commerce, naturally led to commercial rivalries. The Portuguese having 
been first in the field, as a matter of course, reaped the first advantages. 
But they were not satisfied with mere commerce ; their missionary zeal and 
political ambitions made their relations with the Muslim states rather 
complex and complicated. They had acquired a strong footing on the West 
Coast with their conquest of Goa, in 1510, and their relations were at first 
confined to their neighbouring kingdoms of Gujarat, Bijapur, Vijayanagar, 
etc. Akbar was the first of the Mughal Emperors to come into direct 
contact witli them. Their relations with them have already been traced 
in some detail earlier in this book. From a commercial point of view, 
these relations were on the whole very friendly, resulting in advantages to 
both parties. The Mughals, being essentially a land-power, had no navy 
to speak of; hence, they were obliged to be friendly towards the Portu¬ 
guese and other Europeans who could easily disturb their pilgrim and other 
traffic on the West Coast. Despite this consideration, however, under 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb particularly, the harmony between the Empire 
and the Portuguese was broken by the close association of the latter with 
piracy, both in the Arabian Sea and in the Bay of Bengal. This consti¬ 
tutes a dark chapter in the history of European doings in the East which 
involved the Dutch and the English as well. Not satisfied with the 
legitimate profits of commerce they ventured into the shady regions of 
privateering, evaded the customs and other duties of the Empire and 
thereby brought down upon themselves the might of the local or central 
authorities. Otherwise, the Europeans of all nationalities participated in 
the rich trade of the Empire through their 'factories’ scattered throughout 
the Mughal dominions and outside, along the coasts as well as inland. 

A few glimp.ses of this have been given in the body of this work, 
such as the account from Bernier. Tavernier, Manucci and other con¬ 
temporary European sojourners in India also throw ample light upbn 
the European commerce of this period, as well as the rivalries, mutual 
recriminations and jealousies of the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English, 
in their scramble for the patronage of the Great Mughal. From the 
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Dutch records we have cited a passage indicating the protection that 
even the fanatical Aurangzcb afforded tlie European factories after 
Shivilji’s sack of Surat. .Sir Thomas Roc and the lio.si of English ambassa' 
dors vi.stted the Hmpcror.s only to secure such patronage. In short, the 
history of the F.nglish in India is the story of the transformation of a 
company of traders into the rulers of this paradise of commerce; that 
.story also involving the di.scomfiture of both their European rivals and 
the Indian rulers, including the Muglval Emperors. 

One of the secrets of the success of the Engligh was their non- 
a. Mt««iom.ry in religions matters. In tlihs they were 

guided both by the traditions of their own country 
and the warning of the I’orluguese c.xamplc. In tracing the history 
of the Jesuit mission.s to the Couit of Akbar, we noticed how the 
Portuguese and their inslruinenls, the Jesuit missionaries, tried to 
.serve the interests of holli this world and the next : in other words, they 
aimed at the e.stablishmcnt in India of a firm and lasting Christian 
dominion. Tlic attempt to convert the Mugluil Emperor, as a thin end 
of the mi.ssionary wedge, failed after Akbar and Jahangir, Under Shah 
.Taliiin and Aurangzcb set in a Muslim reaction, But, from a religious 
point of view, the Cliristians as such did not suffer even under the 
bigoted AlamgTr. The treaty between this Defender of the Muslim, 
Faith and the Portuguese is, therefore, of peculiar interest, The, 
extent of patronage shown to the missionaries under other Emperors 
of the house of Babur was extraordinary; it looks even excessive and, 
ob.sequious when we remember the times in which they lived. They wer^ 
the honoured guests of the Emperors; they enjoyed privileges which 
were the envy of the Mughal nobility ; Christian elligies and symbols were 
received within the Imperial palaces ; Princes of the Imperial house were, 
allowed to be baptised, and churches to be built at Agra, Lahore and 
other Imperial cities, preaching and proselyli.sing were freely permitted; 
and the Go.spels were translated into pensian under Imperial auspices, 
.lesuit fathers like Maiiriciue and Xavier were even appointed tutors to 
the Princes ; and the careers of Miizii ZuTqarnain'and Donna Juliana* 
indicate the extent of Christian inlUience under the later Miighals. Even 
■ imstanccs of the reconversion of Christian fugitives, after their conversidh 
to Islam, are not wanting. The ‘persecutions' under Shah Jalthn and! 
Aurangzeb have been demonstrated to be not religious' but provoked by 
the political intransigence of the Portuguese. 
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The political proclivities of the Portuguese have already been alluded 

3 . Political less decided, the other Europeans 

were not lacking in political ambition. The 
exertions of Dupleix to found a French Empire in India are well 
known. Sir Thomas Roe had warned the East India Company against 
diverting their energies into wasteful and precarious channels such as 
the Portuguese had done. But, as we have noticed, there were other 
Englishmen like Sir Josiah Childe who believed in the possibilities of 
establishing a lasting English dominion in India. Though the attempts 
of that generation failed, for the time being, the ultimate achievements of 
the British have demonstrated the essential soundness of that dream. We 
have not the space to deal with all the political escapades of the English 
and their European fore-runners in this direction ; but the trend of 
European ambitions in India, especially during the declining days of the 
Mughal Empire, is indicated by the following passage from Bolt’s Consi¬ 
derations of the Affairs- of Bengal '^: 

“The Mughal Empire is overflowing with gold and silver. She has 
always been feeble and defenceless. It is a miracle that no European 
Prince with a maritime power has ever attempted the conquest of Bengal. 
By a single stroke infinite wealth might be acquired, which would counter¬ 
balance the mines of Brazil and Peru. The policy of the Mughals is bad ; 
their army is worse ; they are without a navy. The Empire is exposed to 
perpetual revolts. Their ports and rivers are open to foreigners. The country 
might he conquered, or laid under contribution, as easily as the Spaniards 
overwhelmed the naked Indians of America. 

“A rebel subject, named Ali Vardi Khan, has torn away tire three 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa from the Mughal Empire. He 
has treasure to the value' of thirty million sterling. His yearly income 
must be at least two millions. The provinces are open to the sea. Three 
ships with fifteen hundred or two thousand regulars would sufirce for the 
undertaking. The British nation would co-operate for the sake of the 
plunder and the promotion of their trade.”, , 

We stumble against Europeans of all descriptions throughout the 
history of the Mughal Empire in India from the 
4 . Misctllaneous Akbar’s first acquaintance with them at 

Cambay. Besides traders, missionaries and political agent.s, they appear 
also as mercenaries, physicians, surgeons, distillers,® engineers, gunners, 
pirates and impostors. This miscellaneous lot came from all nationalities 

1 Cited by Basil, 0 ;). c/f., (2ncl ed.) p. 44, . , „ „ . j, «n 

2 Europeans had often the monopoly of this trade. See Manucci, op. cti., p. 5U. 
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of Europe. They were acting as individuals mo.sily, or perhaps in groups, 
but always representing themselves, and not any national or responsible 
organisation. Still, the times were such, that even their more respectable 
compatriots in India oftwi winked at their doings, because they were 
helpful in their own way in pushing forward the cause of the Europeans 
in this country. The suppvUt derived from these insidious forces in build¬ 
ing up European enterprise, whether commercial, military or political, is, 
not to be lost sight of. The European on that account was both feared 
and respected, if not also looked upon with suspicion. In relation to the 
Empire, or rather the Emperors, we come acro.ss great missionaries like 
Manrique, Aquaviva and Xavier, high political and commercial emissaries 
like Mildenliall, Roe and Hawkiii.s, La Uoulle le Goiiz and Bcbber,^ indivi¬ 
dual adventurers like Manucci, 'disinterested travellers like Bernier and 
Tavernier, Muglial oPlcials like ZuMqarnain and god-motbers like Donna 
Juliana, In the writings of .some of these, we have pen-portraits of a host 
of European palh-lindcrs who have directly and indirectly contributed to 
the destruction of the Mughal Empire and the raising of a new edifice out 
of its ruins. 

THE LEGACY OF THE EMPIRE 

‘A tree, it is said, is judged by the fruit it beans.’ Having surveyed in 
some detail the history of the Mughal Empire in India, the question that 
naturally arises in our minds i.s, IV/iat fruit did that Empire hear? We 
have witnessed its seed planted by Babur, the sapling uprooted under 
Humjtyfln, replanted in a .soil weeded and enriched by the labours of Sher 
Shah, nurtured at the hands of Akbar, bearing fruit under Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan—a goldcii harvest, perhaps, which yellowed in the autumn of 
Aurangzeb’s rule, then withered rapidly in the winter of the ‘later Mughal’ 
regime, its branches cither falling or hacked olT to prevent the rot, which 
had set in at its roots, reaching its surviving parts. The Marathas struck 
at its rotten trunk which could not be propped up with all the efforts of 
the Afghans, Najib Khan and Ahmad Shah Abdilli. Its revivifying 
offshoots were smothered either by the Marathas or by the English. An 
English oak now stands where once .stood an Indian banyan. The NizsTm’s 
dominions alone survive today to remind us of its several siibahs. But 
this to all outward seeming, tire discerning eye might still sec the entire 
past at our doors. The best and the worst of the Mughal legacy is in our 
very midst. 

r Duarte, on “The First French Embassay to the Mughal Court” in The Times 
of India Annual, 1935, 
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It would lake us very long, indeed, to prepare a full inventory of oiir 
inullitudinous heritage, but a few categories might be suggested as 
samples. We shall consider this subject, therefore, under the following 
heads : (I) the Political Legacy ; (2) the Economic Legacy ; (3) the Social 


I. political Legacy 


Legacy ; and (4) the Cultural Legacy. 

This i.s perhaps the most delicate of all the issues involved in our 
study to be discussed with the frankness that the 
subject demands. The present is never entirely the 
legacy of the past ; it is the outcome of a multiplicity of causes among 
which contemporary forces are undoubtedly the most dynamic, Never¬ 
theless, it is not to be denied that the legacy of the past—especially the 
more recent past—is one of the most potent influences at work in shaping 
our future, for better or for worse. Hence, a candid recognition of our 
indebtedness to the pa.st (mixed as it is in its character) is a desideratum 
to progress. To cite only the most recent acknowledgment of this, the 
Report of the Joint Commit Ice on Indian Constitutional Reform (1933-34)' 
states, “The arts of government and administration were not indeed 
unknown to the earlier Hindu Kings, and the strong hand of the Moghul 
Emperors who reigned between 1526 and 1707 maintained a State which 
ultimately embraced the larger part of India and did not suffer by compari¬ 
son with, if it did not even surpass in splendour, the contemporary monarchies 
in Europe." 

This ‘splendour’ was not merely a deceptive glow, as is often 
represented, but the true luminosity of a radiant object. It will not be 
forgotten, however, that there are black spots even in the sun ; and in the 
words® of the Report above cited, “Though we claim for it neither 


infallibility nor perfection, since, like all systems of government, it has, at 
times, fallen into error, it is well to remember the greatness of its achieve¬ 
ment.” We might also caution the reader against the not too infrequent 
habit of judging the Mughals by the standards ot our own times rather 
than by theirs ; and secondly, to remember that there is always a disparity 
between the promise and the fulfilment, whether in the medieval or in the 
modern governments of all countries. Yet, like the British, the Mughals, 

although they were foreigners, gradually (perhaps more rapidly) worked 

up towards popular acceptance. The measure of their success or failure 

is not without instruction to our generation. 

The predominant trait of the Mughal rulers of India was dhek 
political instinct, if by this we understand the passion for conquest and 


1 Vol. I. Part 1, p. 3. (Italics mine). _ 

2 Referring to the British achievement rn India.—row. 
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the desire to rule, MI their virtues and vices as rulers are traceable to 
this source. The adventurous Babur, the vacillating Humayun, the deter¬ 
mined Akbar, the self-indulgent Jahangir, the imperious Shah Jahan and 
the dogged Aiirangzcb displayed this character to an eminent degree, each 
in his own individual manner. Even under the later Mughals, most of 
whom were far advanced in age when they ascended the throne, we 
witness their love of campaigning as with Bahadur vShah I, their uncon¬ 
querable spirit as in the proud declaration of sorrow by Kam Bakhsh at 
his being captured alive, their propensity to govern as in the peurile 
appointment of infants to high ofTices in which the imbecile Ahmad Shah 
indulged, and in the maintenance of all the regalia of their once imperious 
Slate by' the last of the Mughals, even when the ‘Emperor’ was not 
master of his own person. The training of Princes ol the ruling house to 
bear Imperial responsibilities, on the one hand, and their ruthless 
oppression of all other instincts in their one consuming passion to ascend 
the throne, on the other, were indications of the same trait. The succes¬ 
sive revolts of the Mughal Princes and their declaration, not merely of 
independence but of their assumption of the insignia of the Imperator, 
were equally symptomatic of that identical charncteristic. Akbar s 
conception of the union of .secular and spiritual sovereignty in his own 
person, looked at in the light of this political in.stinct to rule, appears 
but as the obverse of which Aurnngzcb’s fanatical idea of a Muslim State 
w-as the reverse. The one pointed the way to success, the other to failure ; 
hence Mr. Pringle Kenedy’s philosophic warning to his countrymen— 
quoted earlier—“The English won India by pursuing the methods of 
Akbar, let them not lose it by imitating those of Atiiangzeb. 

The essence of Political genius lies in the spirit of compromise, the 
capacity to understand divergences ofinterest. the ability to assimilate and 
synthesise. The Mughals showed these virtues eminently, generation after 
generation, during their rule of over two centuries in India. 

Humfiyim, lltough of an essentially religious frame of mind, could subordi¬ 
nate their sectarian loyalties to political exigencies .seeing that they could 
gain the support of Persia only by changing their creed from -Swim to 
S/i/fl. Akbar, not less intensely (perhaps more truly) religious than 
Aurangzeb, saw at once, with the unerring insight of a statesman, ooth tie 
true essence of all religions and the vital requirements of the politica 
situation. He, of all rulers of India, seemed to have grasped the secret o 
welding into a national harmony the composite and discordant elements 
dwelling within this “warring world of Hindustan,” and honestly attempted 
“nlr.hpmi-jfi old bates into the gold of Love, and make it cunent. 
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Aurangzeb, the very embodiment of an uncompromising ‘die-hard’ 
ill matters religious, could still keep in high command powerful Rajput 
generals and diplomats like Jaswant Singh and Jai Singh, and refrain from 
cithei killing oi conveiting Shahu, the son of Sambhaji, who was 
completely at his mercy. Jahangir and Shah Jahan and all the other 
Mughals, whatever their personal leanings, on the whole maintained the 
eminently practical policy of Akbar, with negligible exceptions. 

As a result of this, the conception of National State was possible, 

a Stale in which all sects of Muslims and all castes of Hindus, foreigners 
and Indians alike, could find employment for their talents, whether they 
belonged to the ruling race or not. In modern times, strange to say, 
under more enlightened auspices this ideal is yet to be reached by ‘pro¬ 
gressive’stages in some distant future. The reason for this is not far 
to seek. The English came to India as traders ; their instincts, unlike 
those of the Mughals, were for making large profits. Although the 
Company of traders has ceased to rule India, their compatriots who 
hold the destiny of this country in their hands, have not ceased altogether 
to look at this Eldorado with the eyes of their ancestors; hence the 
‘safeguards’. The spirit of Queen Victoria’s magnanimous Proclamation 
is being retailed to us in the pettifogging scales of traders. The enlightened 
trust and confidence which Akbar’s policy breathed is checked every now 
and then by the shrinking suspicions of an Aurangzeb. This is due to the 
essential difference between the two ; the Mughals settled in this country 
and made this land their own. There was, therefore, a complete identity 
of interests between the rulers and the ruled—at least to the extent it was 
possible under a monarchy, and a medieval monarchy at that. In their 
subjects’ contentment lay their best security. After a generation or two 
the Mughals became Indians. They made this country their patria and 
did not look forward to enjoying their pensions or their profits away in 
distant homes. Hence they employed native Indians in all departments of 
the State, both civil and military, without restriction and without any 
racial discrimination. They needed no safeguards because they had 
nothing to keep awuy safely from their subjects, excepting their throne ; 
but even this evoked a genuine loyalty (except under Aurangzeb) because 
the person who occupied it was not unoften the son of a Muslim father 
and a Hindu mother (though never vice versa) ; the throne itself and the 
palace in which it stood displayed the workmanship of Hindu and Muslim 
craftsmen ; the wealth which made it possible, and partly was made 
possible by it, came from Hindu and Muslim coffers, collected by Hindu 
and Muslim officers ; as also were the armies that defended them all, 
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manned and olTiccred by Hindu, Muslim, foreign and Indian men, selected 
on a basis of merit rather than of race. In short, as Lord William 
Bentinck confessed—*'In many respects, the Mohammedans surpassed our 
(British,) rule ; they settled in the countries which they conquered ; they 
intermixed and intermarried with the natives ; they admitted them to all 
privileges: the interests and sympathies of the conquerors and the 
conquered became identical. Our (British) policy, on the contrary, has 
been the reverse of this,—cold, scllish and unfeeling."' 

We and the Britisit have been the common inheritors of this legacy 
in India. Through the acquisition of the D/Vmi/and other rights of the 
Mughal suhah of Bengal, by the Company of traders, the administrative 
institutions of the Mughal Hmpirc were transmitted to the British dominion 
in India ; but these- by the Ilux of lime and circumstances, have been 
tran.sformed almost beyond recognition now. Still, the original ground¬ 
work is visible in some pails ; our provincial and district administrations 
arc derived fromMugiiai prototypes ; the powers of our externally appoint¬ 
ed governors and viceroys, not altogether responsive to the chords of 
national life, arc the relics of a past that is still living ; our Civil Service, 
composed of men-of-all-work Imperially selected to admini-stcr Imperial 
as well as Local interests, still reminds us of the nutnsabrJars, shorn of 
course oftheir feudal military character and functions, and selected on 
more scientific lines ; our legal .system is modern, but some of our laws 
arc derived from codes prevalent in Mughal limes : our revenue system 
is a direct descendant of the Mughal organisation ; our army is manned 
mostly by Indians, no doubt, but is largely oBicered, Jinanced and con¬ 
trolled by an authority not more responsible to the people for whose 
defence it is ostensibly maintained than was the Mughal army ; and finally, 
the salaries of our governors, viceroys and our secret service men, just as 
they arc still on the grand Mughal scale, are controlled as well by a power 
that has stepped into the shoes of the great Mughals. 

This is not to denounce the pre.sent administration, but only to point 
out the historic survivals of a system that still persists despite the well- 
meaiiing efforts of aii enlightened nation that is making the unique experi¬ 
ment of engrafting occidental democracy on an oriental stalk. Perhaps 
it could not have been otherwise in the nature of things, as the progenitors 
of the present government, consciously and deliberately, aimed at emula¬ 
ting the Mughals, as may be inferred from the following passage from a 
despatch of Warren Hastings, recommending to the Court of Directors 


1 The Model'll Review, Dec., 1907, tCalcutta). 
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of the East India Company the publication of Gladwin’s translation of the 

Ain-i-Akbari : . , . , , p * 1 , 

The work, says the Minute, “will serve to assist the judgment ot the 

Court of Directors on many points of Importance to die first interests 
of the Company. It will shew where the measures of their administration 
approached to the principles, whiclu perhaps, mil be found superior to any 
tZ have been built on to and certainly most easy, as the most 

familiar to the minds of the people, and when any deviation from them 
mav be likely to counteract, or to assimUale with them. ’ ■ 

^ But if Mughal survivals are to be traced in comparatively purei 
forms they might be found perhaps in our Indian States. For as Sir 
Ldunath Sarkar has oteemd, “The t™ hundred “ 

rule . gave to the whole of notthera India and to much of the Deeea 
also oneness of official language, administrative system and coinage and 

also’ a popular //ngim Z^t^ZeZ^ 

etiquette, and monetary type were ^ j ^ jp^ian subahs 

ins Hindu Rajahs." He further TaL administrative 

of the Mughal Empire were governed by exac y 

ntachinet,, with exae® t OBeia^" 

was the one language used m g province to another, 

soldiers were frequently at home in another 

Thus, the native of one province felt him elf 

province ; traders and trave eis pa 

city, subah to subah, and all realised r- 

survey, adequate or satisfactory in itself, of the 
economic conditions in the Mughal Empire, s 
nossible in a brief and general review like this. 
What is aimed at. therefore, to give some idea 
’ ijf* witVi reference to our 

the coutinu® of out 

hoiitago from those times d P trad^htstory dates 

, h a hv Jaadish Mukhopadhyaya, (Calcutta, 190 .), 
1 Gladwin, Ayeen Akbery, ed- by Jagd.su 

Preface.^ pp. 238-39. 
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of the conditions that have coiitribuled to this trunsformation are dii-ectly 
traceable from the history under study. 

In tlie first place, such valuable commercial traditions, as our country 
undoubtedly possesses, presuppose the existence of economic prosperity ; 
secondly, it is also axiomatic that such prosperity itself could not exist 

without there being continuous peace over stretches of time and country. 
We are too aware of the wars and rebellions, piracies and dacoities, 
famines and pestilences that punctuated the annals of the Mughals in 
India, to exaggerate the extent of that peace and prosperity ; but, when 
due allowance is made for all such accidents, in the history of those two 
hundred years and more, wc have a clear balance in favour of an econo¬ 
mic surplus. If it had been otherwise, the numerous Europeans who 
flocked to this country would have left our shores long ago, as mice do 
a sinking shipd The East India Company built up the British Empire in 
India out of this trade ; and its ‘nabobs’, in service and in retirement, 
stimulated the Industrial Revolution in all its phases in England. In a 
sense, a substantial part of the political and economic greatness of England 
has risen out of the Mughal Empire. 

The Mughals themselves were comparative slrangors to the sea, and 
did not therefore, perhaps, pay as much ailenlion to the creation of a 
licet as the situation increasingly demanded. There are, however, refer-’ 
cnees in the Aln-i-Akhari to tlio ‘Admiralty’, ship-building and the shipping 
trade, regulation of customs, etc., though most of this must have refer¬ 
ence to river tralTic. The Tamils and the Maplahs of Malabar were used 
to a sea-fairing life, but their adventurous spirits were not harnessed by 
the Mughals, perhaps on account of their Empire not having extended 
I'ar enough to include them. One contemporary writer has affirmed that 
“the Mogul’s ships carry greater burdens than those of Europe, .... 
They use neither the Compass nor Quadrant, but sail from India to 
Persia, Bassora, Mocha, Mozambick, Mombasa, Sumatra, Maccassar, 
and other places, only by tlic help of the North-Star, and the Rising and 
Setting of the Sun.”® But more and more, particularly under the later 
Mughals, the trade with Europe was carried on in foreign bottoms, and 
the Mughals found thcm.sclvcs increasingly at the mercy of the Europeans 
even to defend the shores of the Empire from pirates, as also the 
pilgrim traffic to Arabia, That this legacy of comparative neglect of the 
marine and naval requirements of India has duly come down to our own, 

^ Cf. Chablani, T/ie Ecoiwniic Coiiditioiis of India during the XVII Cenluiy, 
pp. 69-71. „ 

® See Pant, The Commercial Policy of the Moghuls, p. 270. Really, this 
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times is apparent from onr subsequent maritime bistory. The following 
abstract from The Times of India of October 2, 1934, will be read wi 

uiterest^and^p existence in India to-day the Royal Indian Navy 

tee T!!? destuon irindllrwaSr^orthe early days of the 

been here for nearly ^ ^q^^dron was not long in showing 

“As a matter o o „t Roads and immediately afterwards, 

what it could f ^ the Portuguese. These apparently so impres- 

in a three-days bat le, defeateo uk b ^ 

sed the Emperor Jehangn ^ . . j. ^ jiot lapse after the 

lirst affair at Surat, and/ nf Admiral to the Moghul Emperor, with 

‘f^2r K defniMoimirndm •vessels The 

-"■'r'S;” .a. co.p.»ys 

the "Ilidio'i Navj , '•llile tl'» “^jjqqq h,, •'Captain of Ite maian 

eatiaW with to paJto«l 

sobiectnceasc»=rolim«!l«™o;|5'|Sa»'’llS»^o^ "T''' C”"*!"”" 

ships’ and‘large trade ships’at the (^“‘owUVenetian), capable 

‘Cambay, ^enga a and Their lower part is said 

Conti_ pbserves ^ j ^hh five sails andasXrmwU island the force of tempe^ ® = 
containing 2000 omts, ai ,n order to wuiisi shattered, the 

to have bceti don^str“°^ w ^ compartments that shouk .® described by Abdut 

ssi 5 •®{brwrurffi.*”» f 

Thus the existence Middleton I'fo^^^Srd^ ; and Edward Terry 
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Miirinc'." That the .same attitude has been maintained by the British 
Government in India is clear from the fact that since 1863 "it mis 
ik'chkd on gronmis of trummy to alwlislt the Indian Navy as it stood 

and turn the defence of fndkm mtlers over to the Royal Navy (of Great 
Britain). India .suh.scrihed £ JOOflOt) a year as its share along with other 
dominions and colonics for empire defence." 

The iiudeiis of the Indian Navy now inaugurated (Oct., 1934), 
present consist.s of/bnr sloops armed witii 4 in, Q. 1-. guns, 'one building 
armed with the latest 4.7 in. Q. F. ggius, two fast patrol boats and a mixed 
armament of 4 in. and 12 pounder guns, one .survey vessel and one depot 
training ship. The personnel is roughly 117 ollicers. executive and 
engineer, and 1,027 other ranks. .. .Regarding the Indianization of the 
force, there arc at the moment two Indian engineer ollicers and //mce Indian 
executive officers, and there are Pro executive and seven engineer cadets, all 
Indian.s, at present in England under instruction." 

The main point to be noted is that, as under the Mughals, our 
maritime intere.st.s are still in other than Indian hands. 

As regards other economic survivals from Mughal times, we might 
say that our internal trade still follows in the main the beaten tracks 
of old the .same roads and river routes and the same vehicles and ' 
country-cruft are lu be Imind, where these have not been displaced by the 
railways and other modern innovations; agriculture still forms (he most 
extensive industry and retains all the features it possessed. pcrhup.s. in 
earlier than Mughal limes ; some of the Mughal canals still water large 
tracts of agricultural land, especially in the Punjab; indigenous banking 
and instruments and mode.s of exchange still operate in most parts of the 
country as they did in Mughal times ; and the Indian coins and weights 
and measures, where they arc not identical, are cognizable direct lineal 
descendants of their Mughal ancestors*. Virjee Foras and Jagat Seths 
of Mughal fame have their descendants still dominating our econo¬ 
mic life to the extent that their foreign rivals permit them to exercise their 
talents. The Industrial Revolution with its infinite trail of transformations 

still encounters, at every step in this country, obstacles bequeathed to us 
by the Mughal economy. 

The Mughals were as bold in their social innovations as they were 
3. Tiie Social Legacy ®'^y*^bturoiis in tlic political field, To appreciate 
their endeavours in this direction we have to 
remember the character of Muslim rule in India prior to their advent, the 
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conservative traditions of the Hindu and Muslim society in which they 
worked, and the nature of the times in which they lived. No doubt theirs 
was the age of Nanak, Kabir and the great socio-religions movements in all 
provinces ; but to initiate reforms on a comprehensive national basis, it 
was necessary that the attempt should be made by the Padishah of 
Hindustan and not merely by the founder of a new sect. Akbar is en¬ 
shrined in our hearts even to this day, because he did not shrink from 
the great task of attempting to found a new society in India, a new nation 
that would be neither Hindu nor Muslim merely, nor any other, 
but INDIAN. In the memorable words of Bartoli, quoted earlier, 
“For an Empire ruled by one head, it was a bad thing to have the members 
divided among themselves, and at variance one with the other. . . . We ought, 
therefore, to bring them all into one, but in such a fashion that they should 
be one and all, with the great advantage of not losing what is good in any 
one religion, while gaining whatever is better in another. In that way 
honour would be rendered to God, peace would he given to the peoples, and 
security to the Empire.” 

Society in India is essentially religious and was more so under the 
Mughals, Hence, the social reformer had to encounter at every step the 
deep-seated religious sentiments of the people, whether Hindu or Muslim. 
And when that reformer was an alien like Akbar, the obstacles assumed a 
formidable shape. If a reformer arose among the Hindus or the Muslims 
themselves, however difficult his task, it did not seem quite so presump¬ 
tuous, as when an Akbar attempted to transform both and fuse them into, 
not a new sect like the Ndnak-panthis or Kabir-panthis, but a new and 
homogeneous NATION. We have already traced the history of his 
Herculean endeavours in this direction, and there is no need of repetition. 
The prohibition of cow-killing and compulsory sati, the raising of the age 
for circumcision and marriage, the social control of drink and prostitution, 
the composition of sectarian differences among various communities by 
suggesting a common, solvent, the abolition of invidious taxes based on 
religious differences, despite the loss to the treasury, the admission of all 
to equal official status, irrespective of race or creed, and above all, the 
encouragement of intermarriage between such divergent communities as 

the Hindus and the Muslims,—were the various channels through which 

Akbar sought to realise his great dream '.to - 

_“cull from every faith and race the best,. 

gathering here and there 
From each fair plant the blossom choicest grown. 

To wreathe a crown not only for the king. 

But in due time for every Musalman, 
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Brahmin and Buddliist, Christian and Parsec, 

Thro’ all the warring world of Hindustan.for no 

Mirage of glory, but for power to fuse 

My myriads into union under one,. 

And alcheinise old hates into the gold 
Of Love, and make it current.” 

That dream of Akhar is still the dream of India, and that is why we 
cherish in our hearts the dreamer no le.ss than the dream. Imr a lime the 
orthodox Brahmin and the proud Rajput, the heterodox Shin, and even 
the orthodox Sunni^ with a few notable exceptions, seemed to acquiesce in 
the great endeavour ; nay, the idealists among both communities even 
looked forward to the coming of a Mahdi or the advent of a Ramraj ! 
Croakers like Badaoni, of course, there were, who denounced Akbar as an 
apo.state, but the willing acquiescence and active co-operation of the 
unbending Rajput in the attempted social .synthesis was the measure of the 
reformer’s success. That this did not endure in all its inanifoldness 
throughout the Mughal regime was due to a variety of caiuses (the most 
notable being the reaction under Aurangxcb) which need not be examined 
here. But that the dream was cherished by successive generations is 
indicated by the characters of Princess Jahanara and Princes Dara and 
Akbar. Ten re-admission into the Hindu fold of the daughter of Ajit 
Singh after having been I'arrukh-siyar’s queen until his assassination, as 
late a.s 1719, might be taken as the last historical token of this reformation 
started in the sixteenth century by Akbar. That enlightenment was 
cclip.sed in the general decadence that followed, until certain aspects of it 
were rc'cmpha.siscd by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Lord William Bentinck, 
Swami Dayunand Saraswali in more recent times. Even the unrealized 
or partially realized social dream of the great Mughal is, therefore, one of 
the rao.st valuable of his legacies to our struggling generation, The Indian 
National Congress is attempting to solve the very problems which the 
Ibadat'khana had failed to resolve even under the auspices of Akbar’s 
eclectic and synthesising genius. 

Mughal Culture is a very vast subject which is as alluring as it is 
inexhaustible. We do not seek to dwell upon all its 
4 . The phases here. Wc have space only for a few com¬ 

ments on some of its most striking and permanent 
features. The Empire of the Miighals has vanished for ever, but their 
personality endures in a thousand forms, visible and invisible. In our 
dress, speech, etiquette, thought, literature, music, painting and architecture, 
the impress of the Mughal is ever present. It is neither purely Hindu nor 
purely Muslim, but a harmonious and exquisite blending of the two. The 
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art of a people truly reveals ^rl^r Muslim! 
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instead of following radically different li ^ 

“exhibits, on the contrary, prec ^ strength.” As Sir John 
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very profitable field of researc ^as peculiarly 
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1 The Cambridge JW 

2 Briggs, op. cit., iv, H 
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old Hindu htalk and nut an exotic transplanlcd from Arabia to Indian 
soil.”^ Likewise, at Jaiinpur, under the patronage of the Sliarki Sultans, 
mosques were built by Indian master-builders, both Hindu and Musalman. 
The memory of Husain Shah (1452-78) is still cherislied in Bengal for his 
efforts to bring together the Hindu and Musalman communities, and his 
patronage of vernacular litcrattirc and art. The itrsi Bengali translation 
of the Bhagimno is said to have been done by Maladhar Vasii, by his 
orders ; as also a translation of the Mahahhdrottt, The Sultan is also 
credited with founding the Satya-Pir cult,” a forerunner of the Diii-i-Ihhi, 
The Hindu Chaitanya and the Muslim Kahir owned a large following from 
the Muslim and Hindu communities rcspcelivcly. In the South, in the 
Balmmani kingdom, Brahman ministers controlled the finances of a Muslim 
State,'* and the Vijayanagar ruler.s, despite their political conflicts with 
their Muslim neighbours, enlisted Musnlmans in their armies and patronized . 
their religion.' Prince Ibriiliim of Ctolkonda (1560-81) similarly patronized 
Teliigu literature.''* In Gujarat, Malwa and Rajputana there are numerous 
examples of the blending of the Hindu and Muslim in architecture. But 
perhaps the most eminent of tlic forerunners of AKbar was Zainu-1 Abidin, 
Sultan of Kashmir (1417-67). Besides his abolition of the ja:iyci and the 
toleration of the Hindus, he encouraged literature, painting and music, and 
caused many translations to be made from .Sanskrit, .Arabic and other 
languages, irrespective of religion. 

Under the Mughals, vve find, therefore, tmly the fruition of this 
widespread tendency in a more prominent form. After a detailed 
survey of the history of Mughal painting. Smith observes, “Perhaps the 
most fruitful general observation arising from siicli pcru.sal is that of the 
predominance of Hindu name.s. For instance, in the IVdqiuf-i-lkVHtri ,.... 
out of twenty-two names, nineteen are Hindu, and only three Muslim, 
Similarly, in Abiil Fazl’s catalogue of .seventeen ar[i.st.s, only four 
are Muhammadan, while thirteen are Hindu."*' As with painting 
so with architecture and other arts and literature. It is not .so much 
the number of Hindus lliat were employed that matters, but the fact that 
they were generously appreciated and patronized on a large scale -and not 
merely as exceptions, Among the thousands of artists, artisans and 
master-buildcr.s that were engaged throughout the Mughal period in the 

' Aryan Piih’ In India, p, 3,t6, 

“ Sen. D. C., Hlsiory of Hciigall Language and Literature, pp, 102, 222 and 797 
(eiled by Havell). 

^ Feri.slita, op. cli., II, p, 292. 

4 Salctore, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagar Empire, I, pp. 395-413. 

5 Ibid., p, 413. 

0 A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, (lad eel.) p. 218. 
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The Muglials, no doubt, conquered Hindustan and established their 
Empire therein, but a survey of their culture leads one to believe that 
their hearts were taken captive by the spirit of other-worldliness which has 
been so charaterislic of Hindustan in all ages. 

Thus the Titan Aurangzeb sighed at the end of his days : “D/d oge 
has armed aad weakness has grown strong ; strength has left my limbs. I 
came alone and am going away alone. I know not who 1 am and what 7 
have been doing. The days that have been .spent except in austerities have 
only left regret behind them. I have not at all done any (true] government 
of the realm or cherishing of the pea.santry. Life, so valuable, has gone 
away for nothing. The Master has been in my house, hut my darkened 
eyes cannot .see His splendour. Life la.sts not ; no trace is left of the days 
that are no more ; and of the future there is no hope. 

“ Whatever the wind may he, 

/ om launching my boat on the water.'" 

The greatest of the Ntughals wisely inscribed on the Buland Darwdzd 
(Fateh-pur Sikri) at the end of all his glorious achievements : 

"The world is a bridge : pa.ss over it, but build no hou.se upon it. The 
world endures but an hour ; .spend it in prayer ; who sees the rc.st ? Thy 
greatest riches is the alms which thou hast given. Know that the world is 
a mirror where fortune has appeared, then fled : call nothing thine that thy 
eyes cannot .sec." 

THE LESSONS OF THE EMPIRE 

History, it hath been said, is philosophy taught through examples. 
Our eminent historian, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, has declared, “History when 
rightly read is a justification of Providence, a revelation of a great purpose 
fulfilled in time.”^ Whatever History may be, as promised in the Intro¬ 
duction, I have written “not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, but to weigh and consider," Nevertheless, I hope, 
the lessons of the Mughal Empire in India will not be lost sight of by 
the reader, Nothing is easier than, for us who live in power and pros¬ 
perity, to judge lightly those that had their day and are no more, 

‘.fudge not that ye he not Judged. Do unto others as you would that 
they should do unto you.'’ 

It ‘is well for readers of the hustory of a fallen Empire to bear these 
Christian maxims in mind. But too frequently we find that, particularly 
foreign historians of India, in their conscious or unconscious desire to 
show that we moderns live in the best of times, apply to the Mughals 


1 Short History of Aurangzib, p. 473. 
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tests and criteria that they would not apply to themselves. On the 
contrary, there are not a few among our own countrymen, who seek to 
glorify our past to such an extent that we easily become the butt of 
foreign ridicule. It is not to be forgotten that history hath its inspirations 
as well as warnings. The purpose of this Epilogue is to lay the finger 
on some of these. 

Those who overemphasize the military character of the Empire, 
either lose sight of its positive contributions to culture and civilization or 
deliberately overlook these in order to traduce the past. “At its best,” 
says one writer,^ “the Mughal Government sought no higher goal than 
the^ maintenance of internal order and the preservation of external peace. 
That the Mughal Empire was not a mere “pojice state” has been demons¬ 
trated beyond doubt. The State-organisation of several industries, the 
patronage of arts and letters and the social legislation of the Mughals, 
to which reference has been made already, are enough refutation of tins 
preposterous hypothesis. That the Empire collapsed with the detoora¬ 
don of its military strength is no proof in support of it, no Einp r , 
neither ancient nor modern, could stand if the'sanction of the military 
and police were either weakened or removed. But at the same time, no 

State can endure for long if it relies on physical force alone. Aurangzeb 

a^.. e.m.ey of 
adininthnt in India is directly dependent on the importation of foreip 
at M vigour. The gradual disappearance of this -vigoratmg xo o 

r t is attributed by the writer already cited to “the policy of India 

element, is . j t, AVhnr” “The Mushal dominion,’ says 

for the Indians- enunciated by it Ll streim h and the way was paved for 
he, “was thereby deprived of its real stre gt , 

‘the dead rot and the first place, this is 

vivifying exteimn ,f tty tr Akbar. as admitted by the writer. 

never debarred foreigners. On the t ^ ‘India for the Indians’ 

departments were staffed chiefly by or g , Indians. 

is, therefor,, to be interpreted oithe 

This cotild by no means" “j' p„ijcy made tor its greater 

dominion. As we have see . downward course, 

strength and stability ; the reversal of it set it on 

X E6..rdessndG.nett, Mughal Rote in Mia, p. 351. _ 

infidels ^ ^dwardes, loc, cil., p’ 355. 
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The full or the Mughals was due to other causes discussed already, and not 
due to its ‘Monroe doctrine’. 

Secondly, with regard to ‘the dead rot and corruption wliich normal¬ 
ly grasp an Easieru nih\' it will be recollected that the French Monarchy 
of the same period wa.s only more rotten and corrupt than tlic Indian. 
Hence ‘the dead rot’ is by no mcan.s a necessary concomitant of ‘Eastern 
rule’. 

The primary lessons to be learnt from the history of the Mughal 
Empire in India are that (1) Monarchy was good in its day and in its own 
way, but India to-day wants a more broad-based government ; (2) that, 
given the opportunity, she possesses the necessary resources and talents to 
shoulder such responsibilities t (3) that, in order t<r avoid her mistakes of 
the past, she .should find a National and Rational, in place of Iici out¬ 
worn communal basis of life ; and (4) that she should remember, as Sir 
Jadunath lias expressed, “No nation can exist in the present-day world by 
merely cultivating ils brain, without developing its economic resources and 
military power to the high pitch attained by its possible enemies. * 

Tlie morning sun of the new age lias risen. 

Thy temple hall is filled with pilgrims. 

Tlic day is come, 

But where is India ? 

Site ]ic.s on the dust in dishonour, 

Deprived of her seat 
Remove lier shame, 

And give her a jilace in thy House of Man, 

O Lord ever awake 1 

—Rabiiulronath Tdiioro, 


1 India Through the Ages, pp. 138-39. 
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genealogy 

AK.BAR (1556-1605) 


adpeisd a| 


lahangu' 

(1605-27) 


Murad 
(d. 1559) 


Daniyal 

(d. 1604) 


_ - i^arviz Khurram (Sbahjahan) piahrySr 

Kliusru /T icoc\ 11627-58) (executed, 

(d. In prison, (d. 1626) (162/ ^^28) 

authorities 

* ID , D*T,v . I Persian ‘ (i) Akbar-nma of Abu-1 Fazl is cliicf 

A. Primary . 1 J-ERSIA t/ , . , p^ucation, and early life of 

above (1602-05)' „ hae already beea ootieed. 

(ill) Taiicml-i °, 1593.94 ; but its dates are to be accepted 

It supplements Abu-1 Fazl up ^ 

with caution. Extracts m ( t o • > • valuable as the work 

fiv) ^■‘’ '^ •fn^ntivifate knowledge. Dowson 

of a Sant of ^bud Fazl .^o ^ 

points out that a note in was honoured with the title of PejAfSW 

the close of Jahangir’s of the reign of 

Khan, He died at the commenc-e^^^^^^^^^ 

Jahan, m the yeai 104 ■ Memoirs of Jahangir (also called 

(V) TuKuk4 Jah^n m-al-nJa, JaAutigfr-««ma, etc.) 

Waqiat-i Jahangiri, Tmikhi personal memoirs of the 

is of considerable himself. It deals, however, with only 

Emperor, mostly wiitten by gpeaks of it as a very rare work, 

KSr’evl 

rrsiri 

ilK cundour aud a Earraur. rn uW., 

impression both oi 

np. 284-391. , hrieflv noticed together . 

(vi) Four other- sources^ may Hadi ; (b) 

(a) ratmma-i • ol 
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arr valual.la a. w,„to avrillen .lurniK ll.a MurW F-r^ an<l a. 

r ..varmtiticr (itlier sources, Extracts in ihd., pp- 3.)2-1.,)... 
suiiplt ni'-tit t, ■ TrsiiiT--Thc Cmmenlmir^ r*!' Fr. Monscrratc; 

TI European; (0 J’’. tu’iii. t Cliaiis. 16-23). 'I'licsc; two 
-uhI Du Tarric’s Thcsanm (Vol. HI, »K. i;'-' ‘ 

deal with Jahangir’s early life down to end o . . 

.. 7.™S Psii*/*!!!!*;’ Htipy 


(li) Otuur 


EUROPEAN,Purchas* (1625) contains 

XjUKwtL/Vi ^ 'ir\f\e\ TTiiiulrint I'fnuJl't. 


»r va™»=“=E> (i;“ 

Th,„», Roa. (r.«.c., HaUlayktt V*, 1®) 

rs s c'i.csrwta"- 

”‘'“7)°T.„y> v..!. K. P,.; i-r.* ..I- or um 

H'oySa.Uad BaS TI. 

.... 

‘“““rwccola, Myweek S»,i. * A/., 

of Prince Salim lyn-JU). tiijs ha.sed on gosslii and 

jj. SHc,»aavr!i)fr..;;r 

<2, u^reiS *..iv ... 

P,ess. Al'- a ;ieSlcd Bibliography. Says about European 

sources. Pages'll! y'?, 7, -, .nUPiriiv with the cmiiitry and us 

accounts in general, ^ ^r^T)'.cp^n il,f ir\iri'indi(:es and tlu ir ni edullly 

K h impossible for them rightly to nilerprct w uU the saw. (I 
deals Si?h tlm?eS'as wSuTXlirropSm auh’e court of Jahangir. 

riik'STy'hrCeSo^R™ K 

.B »' 

Lucknow in December, 1926, (Calcutta, 1927). , , r> u i i 

(vi) Francis Gladwin’s ’The History of JaBngi^' ed. by Ran Bahadu 

K, V. Rigaswami Aiya.g.r, (B- G. Paul £ Ca. M...ka,, 1930) 

, I r I a • 1 ‘A Description of Bengal m 1609 A.D. (hu ot a 

, P„,iarLo„'Sl,oi; ^^£"”01 A„.l„lLhif,ara,„u,i.ar.,ai„«rof 
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